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HOW. [See 

HOWARD, ANNE, Lady (1475-1513), 
daughter of Edward IV. [See under Ho wabd, 
Thomas, third Duke of Nohfole.] 

HOWARD, BERNARD EDWARD, 
twelfth Duke of Nobfolk (1765-1843), born 
at Sheffield on 21 Nov. 1765, was eldest son 
of Henry Howard (1713-1787) of Olossop, 
by Juliana, second daughter of Sir William 
Molyneux, bart., of Wellow, Nottingham- 
shire. His father was great-grandson of 
Henry Frederich, earl of Arundel (1608- 
1652) [q. V.1 On 17 Jan. 1799 ho was elected 
F.R.S.,andF,S.A.on20 Feb. 1813. OnlGDec. 
1815 he succeeded as twelfth Duke of Nor- 
folk his third cousin, Charles, eleventh duke 
rd. V.] Unlike his predecessors he was a 
Roman catholic, but by act of parliament 
passed 24 June 1824, he was allowed to act 
as earl-marshal. He was made a councillor 
of the university of London in 1826, was 
admitted to a seat in the House of Lords, 
after the Roman Catholic EiClief Bill of 1829, 
was nominated a privy councillor 1830, and 
was elected K.G. 1834. In parliament he 
steadily supported the Reform Bill. He died 
at Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, Lon- 
don, on 19 March 1843, and was buried at 
Arundel. A portrait by Pickersgill has been 
engraved by Sanders. Norfolk married, on 
33 April 1789, Elizabeth Bellasis, daughter 
of Henry, second earl of Fauconberg, and by 
her, whom he divorced in 1794, had one son, 
Henry Charles, thirteenth duke of Norfolk 
[q, V.] His wife afterwards remarried Ri- 
chard, earl of Lucan, and died in 1819. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage ; Burke’s Peerage ; 
Grant. Mag. X842, i. 542.] W, A. J. A. 

HOWARD, CATHERINE, fifth queen 
of Henty VIII. [See Cathebik-b, d, 1543.] 

YOL. XXVIII. 
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Howard 

HOWARD, CHARLES, Lokb Howard 

OF EFFHsruHAM, Eael OF NomKajtAM (1536- 
1624), lord high admiral, was the eldest son 
of William, first lord Howard of Effingham 
(d. 1573) [q. V.], by his second wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Carnage of Coity in 
Glamorganshire and of Margaret, daughter 
of Sir John St. John of Bletsoe (Colliks, v. 
120). He is said to have served at sea under 
his father during the reign of Queen Mary. 
On the accession of Elizabeth he stepped at 
once into a jiromiuent position at court. His 
high birth and connections — the queen was 
his first cousin once removed — are sufficient 
to account for his early advancement, even 
without the aid of a handsome person and 
courtly accomplishments (Fullek, Worthies 
of England, 1663, Surrey, p. 83). In 1559 
he was sent as ambassador to France to con- 
gratulate Francis II on lus accession. In 
the parliament of 1562 he represented the 
county of Surrey, and in 1569 was general 
of the horse, under the Earl of Warwick, in 
the suppression of the rebelliou of the north. 
In 1570, when the young queen of Spain 
went from Flanders, Howard was appointed 
to command a strong squadron of ships of 
war, nominally as a guard of honour for her 
through the English seas, but really to pro- 
vide against the possibility of the queen's 
voyage being used as the cloak of somii act 
of aggression (Camden in Kenneft, History 
of England, ii. 430; Cal. State Papers^ Dom., 
29 and 31 Aug. and 3 Oct. 1570). Hakluyt 
adds that he ‘ environed the Spanish fleet in 
most strange and warlike sort, and enforced 
them to stoop gallant and to vail their bon- 
nets for the queen of England ' (Principal 
Navigations, vol. i. Epistle Dedicatorie ad- 
dressed to Howard). It is supposed that it 
was at this time that Howard was knighted. 
In the parliament of 1573 he was again 
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knight of the shire for Surrey ; and on the | 
death of his father, 29 Jan. ir)72-"8,^he sue- j 
ceeded as second Lord Howard of Phlingham. 
On 24 April 1674 he was installed a knight 
of the Garter, and about tlie saino time was 
made lord chamberlain of the household, a 
dignity which he held till May 1685, when 
he -vacated it on being appointed lord admiral 
of England in succession to Edward Eiennes 
de Clinton, earl of Lincoln [q. vj, who died 
on 16 Jan. 1684-5. In 1580 Howard was 
one of the commissioners appointed fn* the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots, and, though not 
actually present at the trial, seems to have 
conducted some of the examinations in Lon- 
don, According to ‘William Davison ( 1 641 Y- 
1608) [q. V.], it was due to his urgent repre- 
sentations thatElkabeth finally signed Mary’s 
death-warrant (Nicolas, Xi/h o//Myi>o?/,p]). 
232, 258, 281). EromEriclay, 17 Nov. 1687, 
till the following Tuesday night, Howard 
entertained the queen at his house at Chelsea. 
Pageants were performed in her honour, and 
in the ^running at tilt’ which she witiuissod 
^ my Lord of Essex and my Lord of Onmher- 
land were the chief that ran’ (Philip C4awdy 
to his father, 24 Nov., Mist, MiSS\ Comm, 
7th p. 620). 

In iJecemher 1687 Howard 'received a 
special commission as ‘lieutenant-general 
and commander-in-chief of the navy and 
army prepared to the seas against Spain,’ 
and forthwith hoisted his flag on board the 
Ark, a ship of eight hundred tons, which, 
having been built by Palegh as a private 
venture and afterwards sold to the queen, 
seems to have been called indifferently Ark 
Palegh, Ark Poyal, and Ark (Ebwakbb, 
Life of Ralegh, i. 83, 147). Howard’s second 
in command was Sir Francis Drake [q. v.], 
whose greater experience of sea affairs securecl 
for him a very large share of authority, but 
Howard’s official correspondence through the 
sprmg, summer, and autumn of 1588— much 
of it in hiB own hand— shows that the re- 
^nsibility as commander-in-chief was vested 
in himself alone. His council of war, which 
he Consulted on every question of moment, 
^li^hed of Sir Francis Drake, Lord Thomas 
Howaardy Lord Sheffield, Sir Poger Williams, 
Hawkyns, Ffohte, and Thomas Fenner (cf. 
his letter 19 J -une). When looking out for 
^e approach of thq Spanish fleet on 6 July, 
Ho-ward divided thefleet into three parts, him- 
' ^If, as commfinder-in^chief, after prescriptive 
iMage^ irimid-chahhel, Drake off ‘U'shant, and 
Hawkyns off Scilly^^ according to their ranks 
^ secemd and third in Command respectively. 
In the several encounters with the Spaniards 
off Plymouth, off St. Alban’s Head, and off 
St Catherme’s, Howard invariably acted as 


huuh'i', hiM <‘ollf*agu«^, atjd Drake 

more particiilurly, wmtu allowed rtai.'tidta’able 
licuiiws ’rinuleteniiination to umo the fire- 
ships (df (JalatH was {‘oitie tn in a j-tmucil of 
war,iuelmling besideH tlios<' already lunned, 
with tile exi'epii(ju of Williams, who had 
jointal tlii^ Marl (d‘ laaeeHter on j^hon’ Lord 
llimry Seymour, Sir William liter ! (j.v.L 
and Sir lletu’y Palmer [ q. v. J *, but t la* at tuek 
outlaw San fjormiv.o, when at ramb dulft 'nlais, 
was onh^red and dinaded liy Howard in 
person, contrary, it would appear, lr> thp 
o]>inion of Ids colleagueH. Huh aiuimi was 
.sevendy erilicisial (ef. l*'uouiu:, ,\ii. IMi and 
iti was urged tbali the eommaud«'r-in- 
chief shouldthen have beiuqrnt beiyoifl Irave- 
lines, where tiaummuy was infiiree. Hut the 
incident serves to mark tla‘ itidepomleneo of 
Howard, as well ns t lie sense of responsibility 
which temperedliiHconrage. Huif I lie prudent 
tactics adoptiul tbrouglnmt 1 be earlier battles 
were mainly Howard’s, we know, on f Iteiiirect 
teBtimony of Jlnlegb, wlio Idgbl} eommemiH 
him as ‘ hidter ativiseil than a great manv 
malignant fools were tliat foiuid fault with 
his demeanour. Hu* Spaniards bad an nrtuy 
aboard thtmi, and ho hud none; iliey bud 
more ships than he had, and of liigber build- 
ing and cdiarging; so that hiul lie entangled 
himself with those great am! ]iowt‘rful ves- 
sels, he had greatly ondungerfsl t Ids kingdom 
of England. . . , Jhit our admirtd knew Ids 
advantage and hold it ; which luul lie not 
clone, he had not beam worthy to luive held 
his head’ (Jlutonj of the Wortd, Hook v. 
chap. i. sect. vi. eel, 1786, ii, 665}. In the 
last great battle otf Gravtdines the credit, of 
the decisive result aptioarsto bo due, in |u«r- 
haps equal proportion, to Seymour amt to 
Drake. It is quite possible tuat they were 
carrying out a plan previously agreed on, 
hut Howard, having walt^ on yA# Sun 
Lorenzo, was later In coming in'fo anfen. 
Neither he nor his coUei^ei undarsfcoocl till^ 
long afterwards the fearful loss sustained 
the Spaniards* ‘We have chased them in, 
flght,’ he wrote, ‘until this eveiung late, and 
distressed them much; but their ik»et eon- 
sisteth of mighty ships and great stnuigth, 

. . . Their force is wonderful great and st rong* 
and yet we pluck their feathers hy little ana 
little’ (Howard to Walsinglmm, 20 July, 
State Papers, Dom., ccxiii. 04). On tte 
return of the fleet to the southward, vast 
numbers of the seamen fell sick, chiefly of 
an infectious fever of the nature of typhus 
(Howard to lord treasurer, 10 Aug., mate 
Papers, Dom. ccxiv. 66 ; Howard to queen, 
Howard to council, 22 Aug,, State Papers f 
Dom. coxy. 40, 41), aggravated by feeding 
on putrid beef and sour beer. Many of th^ 
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sick were sent ashore at Marg’ate, where 
there were no houses provided ibr their re- 
ception ; and it was only by Howard’s per- 
sonal exertions that lodging was found for 
them in ^ hams and such outhouses.’ ‘ It 
would grieve any man’s heart,’ he wrote, 
^ to see them that have served so valiantly 
to die so miserably.’ The c[UQen demurred 
to the expenses thu.s involved. Howard had 
already paid part of the cost of maintaining 
the fleet at Plymouth, sooner than break it 
up in accordance with the queen’s command, 
and his available means, wliich were not 
large considering his high rank, were ex- 
hausted (Oal. State Dorn., 19 June) ; 

but ^ I will myself make satisfaction as well as 
I may,’ he said in reference to this additional 
outlay, ^ so that her Majesty shall not be 
charged withal’ (Fboxtbi!], xii. 433“4). 

During the. years immediately following 
the destruction of the ^ Invincible Armada ’ 
Howard had no employment at sea. His 
high offico prevented his taking part in the 
adventurous cruising then in vogue [cf. Ollb- 
BOKD, GEOitGE, third Eakl oe OtnvniEELAKn], 
and no expedition on a scale large enough to 
call for his services was set on foot, tliougli 
one to the coast of Brittany was proposed in 
the spring of hOfll ( Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
12 March 1 591). lie was meantime occupied 
with the defence of the country and the ad- 
ministration of the navy. He has the ofli- 
cial, and probably also the real, credit of or- 
ganising the chariW long known as ‘ The Chest 
at Chatham ’ [cf. IIawkins, Sib John], which 
was founded by the queen in 1590 ^ by the 
incitement, persuasion, approbation, and good 
liking of the lord admiral and of the prin- 
cipal officers of the navy’ (Chatham Chest 
JEntnj Book, 1617-1797, p. 1). 

In 1596 news came of preparations in 
Spain for another ' attempt to invade this 
country, and a fleet and army were prepared 
and placed 'under the joint command of 
Howard and the Earl of Essex [see Devb- 
BEirx, Eobhet, second Earl oe Essex], equal 
in authority, the lord admiral taking prece- 
dence at sea and Essex on sliore, altliough in 
their joint letters or orders Essex’s signature, 
by right of his earldom, stands first. The fleet, 
consisting of seventeen ships and numerous 
transports, arrived off Cadiz on 20 June and 
anchored in St. Sebastian’s Bay. It was de- 
termined to force the passage into the har- 
bour on the following morning. After a 
stubborn contest the Spanish ships gave way 
and fled towards Puerto Eeal. The larger 
vessels grounded in the mud, where their 
own men set them on fire. Two of the 
'galeons only, the St. Andrew and St. Mat- 
thew, were saved and brought home to be 


added to the English navy. An ' argosy,’ 
‘‘ whose ballast was great ordnance,’ was also 
secured. The other vessels, including several 
on the point of sailing for the Indies with 
lading of immense value, which were de- 
stroyed, might have been taken had not Es- 
sex landed as soon as the Spanish ships gave 
way. Howard, who had been charged by the 
queen to provide for her favourite’s safety, 
was obliged to land in support of him (Mon- 
son, ^ Naval Tracts,’ in Cuukouill’s Voyac/es, 
iii. 163). The town was taken by storm, and 
was sacked, but without the perpetration of 
any serious ohitrage. The principal ofiicers of 
the expedition, to the large number of sixty- 
six, were knighted by the generals, the forts 
were dismantled, and the fleet again put to 
sea. The council of war, contrary to the 
views of Essex, agreed with the admiral that 
it was the sole business of the expedition to 
destroy Spanish shipping, and they returned 
quietly to England without meeting any 
enemy on the way. Howard’s caution, which 
was with him a matter of temperament rather 
than (as is sometimes asserted) of age, was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the comparatively 
small results of the enterprise. He declined 
all needless risk, and his judgment, in the 
queen’s opinion, was correct. ^ You have made 
me famous, dreadful, and renowned,’ she wrote 
to the generals on their return, ^not more for 
your victory than for your courage, nor more 
for either than for such plentiful liquor of 
mercy, which may well match the better of 
the two; in which yon have so well performed 
my trust, as thereby I see I was not forgotten 
amongst you.’ Elizabeth, however, was, after 
her wont, very angry when Howard applied 
for money to pay the sailors their wages. She 
asserted that the men had paid themselves 
by plunder, and that she had received no 
benefit from the expedition. 

An angry feeling wliich had arisen between 
Essex and Howard was increased the follow- 
ing year, when, on 22 Oct., Howard was 
created Earl of Nottingham, the patent ex- 
pressly referring not only to his services 
against the Armada in 1588, but to his 
achievements in conjunction with Essex at 
Cadiz. Essex claimed that all that had been 
done at Cadiz was his work alone, and re- 
sented tlio precedence wliich the olfice of lord 
admiral gave Howard over all non-official 
earls. The queen appointed Essex earl mar- 
shal, thus restoring his precedence ; but the 
relations between the two were still strained 
(Chamberlain, p. 38). 

In February 1597-8 some small reinforce- 
ments sent to the Spanish army in the LoV 
Countries were magnified by report intok 
large force intended for the invasion of Eng 
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land, and Howard was suddenly called on to 
take measures for ike defence of tlui kiiig- 
dom. Nothing was ready. AVitli ex- 
ception of the Vanguard, Nottingliain wrote, 
all the skips in the Narrow Seas are small, 
^ fit to meet witJi Dunkirkers, kiiti far nniit 
for this tkat now happens nnlooked for, In 
my opinion, these skips will watcli a time to 
do something on our coast ; and if they hear 
out ships are gone to Dieppe, then I think 


jjiimt. oftlie royal tavoiir. Ih' was eontiuued 
inhis oiliceof lord a,(luiinih I In wns appointed 
( iiO May 1 hOJl ) a comm issi oner 1 o c'onsider t he 
preparations lor tIieet>roiiation ; in i\la,y Hi04 
lie was a. (iominissioner for tiegotialing the 
peace with Spain, and in March 1 wjlh st»nt 
to Spai n as a m 1 )assud« u* e x 1 ra < aa linn ry , to i n t er- 
(diangci rat ideal ions nml oat 11“^. IlisiunlmsHy 
was of ulinost regal splemlour. lie had the 
title of (ixcMli'iic.y, and a niom-y all(uvance 


them heasts if they do not burn and spoil j of ir>,000^. All the gentlemen of his staff 

wore bla(d( velvd. tdouKs, and Ids retainers 
numbtu’cd liv(‘ hundred t AdNWooj», Memo- 
fiak^ ii, 5'J). llis lirmness, his tadm 
temper, and Ids unswerving tmurli'sy, hacked 
up ny ilu^ pr(‘H(ige (d’ his military achitwe- 
ments, carrual the treaty through most- sat is- 
factorily. ‘ My hual’s ptu'son/ wrote Sir 


Dover and Sandwich. What four thousand 
men may do on the sudden in some other 
places I leave to your lordships’ judgments ’ 
(Nottingham to Biirghley and EsstiX, 17 Feb. 
1598, Cal. State Papers, Dom. ) Eighteen 
months afterwards there was a similar ahirtn, 
with many false rumours, springing out of a 
gathering of Spanish ships at Corunna. They 
were reported off Ushant and in the Ohannol 
(i5. August 1699). Astrongfieet was fitted oat 
and sent to sea, ‘ in good plight for so short 
warning’ (CHii.MT3EiiLAiN, p. 01); a camp 
was ordered to be formed, troops were raised 
(ib.), and Nottingham was appointed to the 
chief command by sea or land, his commis- 
sion constituting him ‘ lord lieutenant-general 
of all England,’ an exceptional office, which 
Elizabeth had destined for Leicester at the 
time of his death, but which had been actually 
conferred on no one before. Howard now ‘held 
[it] with almost regal authority for the space 
of six weeks, being sometimes with the licet, 
in the Downs, and sometimes on shore with 
the forces ’ (Campbell, i. 397). 

Nottingham was one of the commissioners 
at Essex’s trial (19 Feb. 1600»1), and after 
the execution of Essex served on the com- 
mission with the lord treasurer and the Earl 
of Worcester for performing the office of earl 
marshal (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 10 Dec. 
1601). He was in high favour with the 
q^ueen. Ou IS or 14 Dec. 1G02 he entertained 
her at Arundel House. The feasting, we are 
told, [had nothing extraordinary, neither 
.were his presents so precious as was expected, 
jbeing only a wjiole suit of apparel, whereas 
it w^ thought fie would have bestowed his 
rich hangings of all the fights with the Ar- 
mada in 1688’ (Ob:ambeeiain,p. 1 69) . These 
han^s xy^re afberward«s in the House of 
Lor^, and were burnt with it in 1834, though 
copies still exist in the engravings made by 
Dine in 1739, It was to Nottingham that the 
q[ueenonher deathbed named the king of Scots 
as hersuccessor (OAHBBnEL.i. 398), and it was 
at his house that the privy council assembled 
'to take measures for moving the queen’s body 
to London (GABDi3^EE,i. 85). Hehadprobably 
been already in communication with James, 
and from the first he was marked out as a reci- 


(vliarles (JornwaUin [(|. v, |, ‘bin bcimvinur 
and his office of admiral luitb much graced 
him with this ptioph;, who linve beiiped all 
manner of hotioiirs that powsibly they can 
upon him. Tlui king of Spain Iijih bnme all 
charges for did., carriuge, *jyc., and lifstowed 
upon liim in jdate, jtswelH, ami liorMcs af bm 
departure io the value of^ffiOtHl/.ft WtNWoon, 
ii. 74, 89). ijiberul prescnlH of chains and 
jewels were mad(3 tfj the ollu'ers of bis ntaff, 
and Nottingham won gohhm opinions fr<mi 
the Spanish courliers by his op«»n«hamlcd 
generosity. 

No important^ commission siunns to have 
been considered com]>lote nnhssM Njfftingham 
was a member of it. lie was appointed to 
the commiHsion formed to ])riH'etit persiuisof 
low bMi assuming tins aianorial biarings of 
the nobility, 4 Jfiili. 1603 4 ; to considiu’ tlie 
union of England and Hcotland, 2 J une 1 tlt)4 ; 
for the trial of the parties eoncernod iti t lie 
Gunpowder plotj 27 Jan, 1004 -5; to grant 
leases of his majesty’s woods and copplt’cs, 
24 vSopt. 1006 : and to take an mytutory of 
jewels in the Tower, 20 March 1600-7. On 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Elector Palatine, 14 Feb. 1612-13, ‘ shi^ was 
conducted from the ch^el betwixt, him an# 
the Duke of Lennox’ (UonniNS, v. 123), and 
was afterwards escorted to EluHldtig by a 
squadron under his command. This was* his 
last naval service. The lust. commiHsion of 
which hewasamembu- wn,H that, appoint-edon 
26 April 1618 to review the ancient Mtatutos 
and article, s of tlie order of the Gartar( Ilkt 
MSS. Comm. 7th Uo]). p. 674 ), Ilf? wan now 
an old man, and it may ht* coiuuiived tlnit the 
cares of office sat heavily on him. Many 
abuses crept into tlui admitiiHtrat.ion of tha 
navy, as indeed into other ])ubHc depart- 
ments, and a commission was appointed to 
inquire into them on 23 June 1618 ((J^EDl- 
NEE, lu. 204; Patent Moll, I6 Jac. I, pt. i. 
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It may be noted that immediately following 
this appointment in the IIoll is tliat of an- 
other commission^, in almost identical termSj 
to inquire into abuses in the treasury). After 
the report of the naval commission in the Sep- 
tember following {Cal, Slate Papers, Dom. 
Yol. ci. ; Hist. Comvi. 12th Rep. App. 

pt. i. p. 99), though no blame was attributed 
to Nottingham, even by current gossip, he 
probably felt that he w^as not equal to the 
task of cleansing the sink of iniquity which 
stood revealed. Buckingham was anxious 
to relieve him of the burden, and a friendly 
arrangement was made, by the terms of 
which he was to receive 3,000/. for the sur- 
render of his office, and a pension of 1,000/. 
per annum {Cal. State Papers, Dom, 6 Feb. 
1019) ; he was -also during life to take pre- 
cedence as Earl of Nottingham of the ori- 
ginal creation of John Mowbray (temp. 
Richard II), from whom, in the female line, 
he claimed descent {ih. 19 Feb. ) This pre- 
cedency seems to have been purely personal 
(Collins, v. 123), and not io have extended 
to his wife; for two months later, on the 
occitsion of the queen’s funeral, there was a 
warm controversy on the subject, Notting- 
ham arguing that a woman necessarily took 
the same precedence as her husband, except 
when that was official {Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 14, 24, 25 April). In his retirement 
he continued to act as lord-lieutenant of 
Surrey, and held numerohs posts connected 
with the royal domains {ib. 14 April 1 608), 
the gross emoluments of which were large. 
Despite his high and remunerative offices he 
was not accused of greed, but was said to 
have exercised a noble munificence and 
princely hospitality, and to have used the 
income of his office in maintaining its 
splendour. He died at the ripe age of 
eighty-eight, at Harling, near Croydon, on 
13 Dec. 1G24. It appears that he preserved 
his faculties to the last. A letter dated 
20 May 1623, though written by his secre- 
tary, was signed by himself, ^ Nottingham,’ in 
a clear bold hand. lie was buried in the 
family vault in the church at Reigate, but no 
monument to his memory is there. One in 
the' church of St. Margaret, Westmiuvster, has 
sometimes given rise to a false impression that 
he was buried there. 

It has been frequently stated that Howard 
was a Roman catholic. The presumption is 
strongly against it, for the Act of Uniformity 
passed in 1669, declaring the queen the su- 
preme head of the church, required a sworn 
admission to that effect from every officer of 
the crown. The statement itself seems to be 
of recent origin. Dodd, Tierney, Charles But- 
ler, and Lingard, among catholics ; Camden, 


Stow, Collins, Campbell, and Southey, among 
protestants give no hint of it. The story was 
not improbably coined during the discussions 
on catholic emancipation, and suggested by 
the known religious belief of recent dukes of 
N orfolk. A n umber of circumstances combine 
to give it positive contradiction. He helped 
to suppress the rebellion of the north, a catho- 
lic rising, in 1569 ; was a commissioner for 
the trial of those implicated in the Babington 
plot, and of Mary Queen of facets ; on 2 Oct. 
1597, and again 9 May 1605, was appointed 
on a commission to hear and determine ecclesi- 
astical causes in the diocese of Winchester ; 
was on the commission for the trial of the 
men implicated in the Gunpowder plot in 
1 605, and for the trial of Henry Garnett [q. v.], 
the jesuit (IlAuaiixVB, i. 231, 247) ; was in 
the txiginning of the reign of James I at the 
head of a commission to discover and expel all 
catholic priests {Jlo^v aud, Me7norials, p. 90). 
An Englishman in Spain, in the course of a 
letter of intelligence addressed to Howard, 
wrote : ‘ I hope to acquaint you with all the 
papists of account and traitors in England’ 

( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1 3 Aug. 1 598). Ac- 
cording to information from Douay : ^ The 
recusants say that they havebut three enemies 
in England whom they fear, viz. the lord chief 
justice, Sir Robert Cecil, and the lord high 
admiral’ {ib. 27 April 1602) ; and on 20 May 
1623 he reported to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as lieutenant of the county, that 
John Monaon, son of Sir William Monaon, 
was ^ the moat dangerous papist/ and was, 
therefore, committed to the Gatehouse {ih* 
30 May). His father, as lord admiral under 
Mary, was no doubt a catholic then, but in 
all probability conformed to the new re- 
ligion with his son on the accession of Eliza- 
beth. 

Howard was twice married: first, to Ca- 
therine, daughter of Henry Carey, lord Iluns- 
don [q. V.], first cousin of the queen on the 
mother’s aide. By her Howard had issue two 
sons and three daughters. Of the sons Wil- 
liam married in 1597 Anne, daughter of John, 
lord St. John of Bletsoe, and died 28 Nov. 
1615, leaving one daughter, Elizabeth, who 
married John Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, 
and was grandmother of Charles Mordaunt, 
earl of Peterborough [q. v.] in the time of 
Queen Anne ; the younger, Charles, on the 
death of his father, succeeded as second Earl 
of Nottingham, and died without male issue 
in 1642. Of the daughters Frances married 
Sir Robert Southwell, who commanded the 
Elizabeth Jonas against the Armada in 1688 ; 
Elizabeth married Henry Fitzgerald, earl of 
Kildare, and Margaret married Sir Richard 
Leveson [q. v.] of Trentham, vice-admiral 
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of England. Catherine, the first coiintes.s of 
N ottingham, died in February 1 60^-3, w hich, 
we are told, the admiral took ‘exceeding 
grieyoixsly/ keeping kis chamker, ' monrnhig 
in sad earnest ' (Ohambertaik, p. 179 ; Cal 
StiZte Papers, Dorn. 9 Marcli ] 603). She was 
a favourite with the queen, and wlujn slui 
died in February 1602-3, Elizal)eth fell into 
a deep melancholy, and herself died 20 March 
following. The story that the countess in- 
tercepted a ring sent hy Essex to Elizabeth, 
and confessed the deceit to the queen on her 
deathbed, is doubtless apocryphal [see Devr- 
EETJX, Egbert, second Earl or EbvSEx]. J5o- 
fore June 1604 Howard married his second 
wife Margaret, daughter of James Stuart, carl , 
of Murray, great-granddaughter through the 
female line of the Kegent Murray. On 1 2 J unt? 
1604 she was granted the manor and man- 
sion-honse of Chelsea for life {Cul ^fMie 
Papers, Horn.); she is again mentioned in 
December 1604 as having a ‘ polypus in her 
nostril, which some fear must be cut olf' 
(WiEWOOB, ii. 39). By her Howard had two 
sons: James, who died a child in 1610, and 
Charles, born 26 Dec. 1010, who, on the death 
of his half-brother and namesake, succeeded 
as third Earl of Nottingham ; he died without 
issue in 1681, when the title became extinct, 
the barony of Effingham passing to the lino 
of Howard’s younger brother. 

A portrait of Howard by My tens is at 
Hampton Court ; another, full length, life size, 
in Carter robes, collar of the Carter with 
Ceorge, with the Armada seen in the back- 
ground through an open window, belongs to 
the Duke of Norfolk ; a third, three-quarter 
length, life size, is the property of Mr. C. 
Milner-Cihson Cullum ; a fourth is in the 
possession of the Earl of Effingham. They 
all represent Howard as an old man. 

[By far the best Memoir of Howard is that in 
. the Biographia Britanniea, which exhausts the 
older sources of information ; the memoir in 
, Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals (i. 392) is a 
condensed version of it. The notice in Collins’s 
Peerage (edit, of 1768), v. 121, is also good; that 
in Southey’s Lives of the British Admirals, ii. 
278, is, ^ as a biography, meagre. Much new 
matter is in the Calendars of State Papers, Dom. 
There is some interesting correspondence in 
Winwood’s Memorials, 701. ii., and in Chamber- 
lain’s Letters (Camden Soe. 1861V Treswell’s 
Belation of the Embassy to Spain (1605) is re- 
published in Somers’s Tracts, 1809, ii. 70. The 
story of the Armada and of the sacking of Cadiz 
' IS in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, and the 
whole naval history of the period is brought to- 
gether in Lediard’s Naval History, Other au- 
thorities bearing on parts of Howard’s extended 
^eer are Munson’s Naval Tracts in Chnrchiirs 
Voyages, vol. iii. ; Deyereux’s Lives of the Leve- 


ronx, EmtIm of Mhmox ; Nn union's Kraunumta 
Ucgaliui in Ilai'ldan Misf’i'llany, ii, iiH ; Howard’s 
Mraaorials of th(‘ llownnl faniily, whiah makes 
some Hti'juigm hlumhu's in dalo^; C. la'VoHon- 
Gowor’s Howards of l-iilinglmm, In^voL ix. of 
Surrey Arth. (k)l!.p. 3Jlf>; lomndo’s Hisf. of l-hig- 
hnid (cahlni't (‘dil..) ; Gardiner's HiHl.of England 
(cabinet edit.)) d. K, L. 

HOWAEI), (HIAHLES, first or 

CAHliiHM't (1(529 16H6), born in 1629, 
l,b(‘ H<H*ond son, and evoiitnally boir, of Sir 
William Howard, knt., of Na worth, (‘um- 
berhuidjby Mnry,ehh!st. daughter of William, 
lorfl Ihiro. H is father was grandson of Lord 
Winiam I Inward (1663 -16 10) ! q.v. j In 1616 
he was clmrg{‘(I with having borne arms lor 
the king, butr was edenred of his didinqueney 
by ordinariwi of parliament, ami on payment 
of a fine of 4,000/. ( Ltnuin viii. 296, 

469,477,499), Lady llal](ett,who viHiOal Nbi- 
worth in 1649, gave, ))urilrularM of Howard's 
hoiiscdiold in her ^ Aitt(d)iogrn]>hy ho was 
married at that- date. In 1660 he was a]j“ 
])ointed high shoritrfif Cnmherlnml. Though 
professing to be a suppfwter of tdm ( Common- 
wealth, hisknown loyalist predileet ions led to 
several chargers of (hsatTeetirm lanag bnmghi 
against him before tlui commissioners for se- 
questrations in Oiimberland in the hegititdtig 
of 1650 (T. Nnm fmn tfw Smilu 

pp. 6-6). His explanation scamiH to ha ye 
satisfied the cotmeil of state (26 Martdi 1660), 
and in the following May diretdioim were 
sent him res]HH',ting the trial and pnitish- 
mcint of cerium wltcluiS wliom he ja’ofeMsed 
t.o have (lis(;o vered in (.lumherland { (hiL Stair 
Papers, 1 )om. 1 660, p]), 6K, 1 69). Hir Art hnr 
’] lesilrige was, however, instriuded to sift, t he 
charges thoroughly and report the result (//o 
p, 175). Jloward bought for his residence 
Carlisle Oaatle, a crown revenue, and Ijocame 
governor of the town. At the battle of Wor- 
cester he distinguished liiraself on tha mr- 
liamentarian side , ^ Oaptai n H oward of K a- 
ward, captain of .the life guards to his ex- 
cellency, has received divers sore wounds, 
and Major Pocher, Imt both with hope of 
li^, and some few otlmrs. Cjiplain Hosvard 
did interpose very hapjiily at ii phiei^ of inucdi 
danger, where lie gavfi the (inemy (tlumgh 
with his personal smarts) a very sfuiHoiuthle 
check, when our font;, for waid- cd’ horse, 
were hhrd put to it,’ (.1. Sentt and ll Hal- 
way to the presidimt of the council tJ state, 
in Cary, Me7n. of the 0ml fOar, ii. 663). 
In 1653 he sat as M.P* for VVt‘fttmoreland 
in Barebone’s jiarliarntmt^, and on 14 July in 
the same year was appointed a memlier of 
.the council of slate, and |»lnc(!d on various 
committees ( Cal State Papers, Dom. 1663-4, 
p. 26). In 1 654 and 1 656 he represented Cum- 
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foerland in parliament. Cromwell despatclied 
him to the north in April 1054 to check the 
inroads of the Scots. He was also to check 
horse-racing and prevent all meetings of 
papists or disaffected persons (ib. 1654; pp. 
100; 246) . At that time he was captain of the 
Lord Protector’s bodyguard. When Colonel 
Kich was deprived of his regiment its com- 
mand was given to Colonel Howard, January 
1665 {Mercurius Politicus, p. 6607). In March 
1656; being then colonel of a regiment of 
horse, he was nominated a councillor of state 
for Scotland (ib. 1656; pp. 108, 162), and in 
the ensuing April was appointed a commis- 
aioner of oyer and terminer to try the rebels 
in the insurrection in Yorkshire, Northum- 
berland, and Durham (ib. 1655, p. 116). He 
became major-general of Cumberland, North- 
umberland, and Westmoreland in October 
1655 (ib. 1655, p. 387). In December 1657 
he was summoned to the House of Lords set 
up by Cromwell, and it is said that the Pro- 
tector conferred upon liim the title of Baron 
Gilsland and Viscount Morpeth, 21 .July 1 (557 
(Noble, i. 378, 439; The Perfect PoUHcian^ 
ed. 1680, p. 291). 

In April 1659 he urged Kicliard Cromwell 
to act with vigour against the army leaders, 
and offered; if the Protector would consent, 
to take the responsibility of arresting Lam- 
bert, Desborough, Fleetwood, and Vane; but 
his advice was rejected, and he was deprived 
of his regiment on liichard's fall (OLDMixoisr, 
Hist, of England during the . . ‘ Stuarts, 
pp. 433-4; Noble, House of Cromwell, i. 330; 
Baker, Chron. ed. 1670, pp, 659-60 ; Heath, 
Chron. p. 744). lie was for a time imprisoned, 
was released on parole in August 1669 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1669-60, p. 150), but on 
21 Sept, he was rearrested and sent to the i 
Tower on a charge of high treason, being sus- 
pected of complicity with Sir George Booth’s 
insurrection (ib. pp. 217-18, 253). He was 
set free without trial, and on 3 April 1600 was 
•elected M.P. for Cumberland. After the Be- ; 
storation Howard bectoe a privy councillor 
(2 June 1660), custos rotulorum of Essex 
(9 July- 24 Nov. 1600), and lord-lieutenant of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland (1 Oct. 1660). 
He was not reappointed to the governorship of 
Carlisle, that post being conferred on his old 
■enemy, SirPhilipMusgrave, in December 1660 
(ib. 1660-1, p. 431}. On 20 April 1661 he 
was created Earl oi Carlisle, was constituted 
vice-admiral of Nortliumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Durham on 18 June following, and 
became joint-commissioner for office of earl- 
marshal on 27 May 1662. From 20 July 1663 
to December 1664 he was ambassador extra- 
ordinary to Bussia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
He was appointed captain of a troop of horse 


on 30 June 1666, captain in Prince Rupert’s 
regiment of horse on 13 June 1667, and on 
the 20th of the same month lieutenant-general 
of the forces and joint commander-in-chief of 
, the militia of the four northernmost counties. 
On 29 Nov. 1668 he was sent ambassador 
extraordinary with the Garter to Charles XI 
of Sweden. He succeeded to the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Durham on 18 April 1672, colonel 
of a regiment of foot on 22 Jan. 1673, and 
deputy earl-marshal of England in June. 
From 25 Sept. 1677 to April 1681 he was 
governor of Jamaica (Lettrell, Relation, i. 
77), On 1 March 1678 he was reappointed 
governor of Carlisle. Howard died on 24 Feb. 
1685, and was buried in York Minster, where 
is his monument (Drake, Eboraaum, p. 502). 
He married Anne, daughter of Edward, first 
lord Howard of Escrick [a . v.], by whom he 
had three sons (Edward, who succeeded him, 
Fi’ederick Oliristian, d. 1684, and Charles, 
d. 1670) and three daughters. Lady Carlisle 
died in December 1696. A curious ^ Rela- 
tion ’ of Howard’s embassies was published 
in English and French in 1609 by Guy Miege, 
who accompanied him. Of three portraits 
in oil of Howard, one, painted probably 
when he was colonel of Cromwell’s life- 
guards, is at Naworth ; another, of the time 
of Charles II, is at Castle Howard ; a third 
is in the town liall at Carlisle. There is also 
an enamel miniature. An engraving of him, 
by W, Faithorne, is prefixed to Miege’s ' Rela- 
tion.’ Another engraved portrait is by S. 
Blooteling, and there is a third in Dallaway’s 
^ Heraldry.’ 

[Information from the Earl of Carlisle and 
C. H. Firth, esq. ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 
328-30; Noble’s House of Cromwell, ed. 1787, 
i. 380, 378; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, iii. 
603 ; Lady Halkett’s Autobiography (Camden 
Soc.), pp. 31-8; Guizot’s Richard Cromwell, ed. 
Scoblo, i. 122 ; several of Howard’s letters are 
printed in the Thurloe Papers,] G. G. 

HOWARD, CHARLES, third Earl oe 
Carlisle (1 674-1738), born in 1674, was the 
eldest son of Edward, second earl of Carlisle 
(1646 P-1692), by Elizabeth, dowager-lady 
Berkeley, daughter of Sir William Uvedale, 
knt., of Wickham, Southampton. As Vis- 
count Morpeth he sat for Morpeth in parlia- 
ment from 1690 until 23 April 1692, when 
he succeeded his father as third earl of Car- 
lisle, and on 1 March 1693 was appointed 
governor of Carlisle Castle. He was also 
lord-lieutenant of Cumberland and West- 
moreland (28 June 1694-29 April 1712), 
vice-admiral of Cumberland, gentleman oi 
the king’s bedchamber (23 June 1700- 
8 March 1702), deputy earl-marshal of Eng- 
land (8 May 17(31-26 Aug. 1706), privy 
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coimoillor (19 June 1701), first lord of the 
treasury (30 Dec. 1701-0 May 1/0.^), and a 
commissioner for tlie union witli Scotland 
HQ A-pril 1706). At tlie deatli ot AnnOj^ 

1 Aug. 1714;, Howard was appointed ono oi 
tlie lords justices of Great Britain until 
George I should arrive from Hanover. He 
■was reappointed lord-lieutenant of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland on 9 Oct. 1714, and 
again acted as first lord of tlie treasury from 
23 May until 11 Oct. 1715. He was also 
constable of tlie Tower of London (16 Oct. 
1715-29 Dec. 1722), lord-lieutenant of the 
Tower Hamlets (12 July 1717Hlecember 
1722), constable of Windsor Castle and 
warden of the forest (1 June 1723-May 
1730), and master of the foxhounds (May 
1730i He died at Bath on 1 May 1738, and 
was buried at Castle Howard. On 5 July 
1688 he married Lady Anne Capel, daughter 
of Arthur, first earl of Essex, by whom ho had 
two sons and three daughters. The second 
son Charles is separately noticed. The 
conntess died on 14 Oct. 1762, aged 78, dis- 
tinguished for her extensive charities, and 
was buried at Watford. Howard occasionally 
amused himself by writing poetry. A short 
time before his death he addressed some moral 
precepts in verse to his elder son Henry 
(see below). These are printed in Walpole’s 
' Hoyal and Noble Authors,’ ed. Park, iv. 170 “- 
173. feere are two oil portraits of Howard 
at Naworth, and two at Castle Howard ; 
there is also an engraved portrait. 

Hen-bt Howard, fourth Earl of Caedist/k 
(1694-1768), eldest son of the above, was 
M.P. for Morpeth 1722, 1727, and from 1734 
to 1738. He succeeded to the earldom in 
1738, became K.G. 1766, died 4 Sept. 1768, 
and was succeeded by his only surviving son, 

' Erederick Howard, fifth earl of Carlisle, who 
is separately noticed. Isabella, second wife 
of the fourth earl of Carlisle, daughter of Wil- 
liam, fourth lord Byron, etched with ability, 
and made several copies of works by liem- 
brandt. Shemarried, after the earl’s death, Sir 
William Musgrave, and died 22 Jan. 1796. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage,!. 330-1 ; Bedgrave’s 
Diet. ; Political State of Great Britain, ly. 481- 

a G. 


HOWABD, Sir CHABLES (d. 1766), 
general, was second son of Charles Plowara, 
third earl of Carlisle [q. v.] He entered the 
army in 1716, became Captain and lieutenant- 
colonel Coldstream Guards ipi April 1719, 
and was^ appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Carlisle in 1725, and colonel and aide-de- 
camp to the king in 1734. La 1738 he became 
colonel of the 19th foot, now the Yorkshire 
regiment, which he held until transferred 


to tli(! dragooti guards in ITIH. 

The n)lh, tlma wearing g^a^^i-glvc^ tacingH, 
thus acquired ilH Hi 111 IjindlinrHnljriqurf nl't In; 
MIrcen IIowanL,’ disi iuguishlng it tVum the 
24tli foot, known ns * [[(tward’.s Grcmis,' and 
tlui 3rd Buds, known as Mlowanis,’ lliosn 
TcglmcutH Hucccssiv^'ly (‘oinninnded 

about llio Hume ]H‘riod hy Thomas Howard, 
father of hleld-nmrHlia! Sif*(o*((rge Howard 
[q.v.’l (diaries I Inward was many yeais about 
the conrl, wh('re he laid the|M»Ht of a groom 
of tlu‘. bedchamber. Asa mujor-gmienil ho 
commanda<l a brigade at HiHingcm and at 
Fontenoy, where he naa'ived four wouihIm, 
and aflerwards under Wade and ( himherbuul 
in the- north. He eoinmandeil tlie lirilinh 
infantry at- the battles of Mil and Houi’ouv, 
was made K.B. in 1749, and vviis giwi«rnor 
of Forts GtHirgis and August us, N.Ib In 1760 
liewaspiu^sidimt oftlie court-murlial on f,orti 
George Sackville [st^e GnitMAtN, lOiomin 
SAOiCVlLTilll. He repri'sented t’arllsb’ in 
parliament, from 1727 to ITtH | OJ/l ZiV/er// 
Memhovf^ of Parlktnioiit^ ii. 02 125). ^ Ho af- 
tainedthe rank ofgem'ral in March 1705, mid 
died at Bath unmarried on 20 Aug, 1705, 
rOolliriH’s J^urnge, ed, IR12, vel. ib, tsudor' i *m** 
0 , Howard, Oarl of;’ Cnniimi’H Hin!, lire, Ilrd 
Priiico of WnloH’s Dmgemt (luardH; Matdufhimi a 
Order-book ofWilliam, I)tiketif('umherhmd( Urn* 
don, 1876). Rome letlerH fn»ui HowanI aro in 
Brit. Mas. Addit, MHR. 32090, 32T25, 

32897.] II, M,<‘. 

HOWABD, OliAHLKS, tenth HoKn of 
N oiiFOLK (1720 1780), horn on 1 Her, 1720, 
was the second son and event nally iieirof 
Charl(\s Howard of Gnwstokis (kunberlandi 
by Mary, daughter ami coiieireHs of dsdtn 
Aylward (l)onU'3, Offwial ii. 000), 

IJowas thusgreat-grnndHon <if Henry Fnakv 
rick, earl of Arundel (lOOH 1052) I q. v. I He 
was brought up in the Homan catlinlie. faith. 
On 14 Jan. 1768 he was eleeteii F.H.A., and 
on 24 March following F.ll.H, On 20 Sent, 
1777 he succeeded, as tent h duke of Norfolk, 
his second cousin, Edward Howard, ninth 
duke(16B6-‘1777) [h. v.], ami dieil on 3l Aug. 
1786. HemarrieaKatheHnissticondfiaiighter 
and coheiress of John Brockholes of (Hangh* 
ton, Lancashire, by whom he had a son and 


successor, Charles (1740«1815) fq, v.l 
duchess died on 21 Nov. 17B4, I Toward lived 
chiefiy in the country, and is said to have 
indulged in many eccentricities. 

He published: L * Oomkloriitions on the 
Penal Laws against Koman Cathtdics In 
England and the new^aequired Colonies in 
America,’ 17 64, ^ Bvo. 2. * Thoughts, Essays, 
and Maxims, chiefly Eel igimm and Politiiul,^ 
8vo , 1768. 3. ‘ Historical A necdo tas of some 
of the Howard Family’ (with an account of 
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the office of earl-marsluil of England, taken 
from a manuscript in the ])ossession of J. 
Edmondson), Svo, 1769; new edit., 1817. 

[Collins’s Peerage (Ihydges), i. Ml; H. K. S. 
Causton’s Howard Papers; Walpoles’s Koyal and 
Hoblo Anthers (Park), ir. 328-31.] G. G. 

HOWARD, OIIARLES, eleventh Dtikt] 
OP Nokpolic (1746-] 816), born on 5 March 
1746, w^as the son of Charles, tenth duke of 
Norfolk (1720-1786) [fl-A*]) ^7 KiRiierine, 
second daughter and coheiress of* John Brock- 
holes of Claughton, Lancasliire (Doxle, Offi^ 
cial Baronage 601-2). lie received little 
regular education either from Homan catholic 
tutors at Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, 
where he was brought up, or in Erance, 
where he spent much of his youth. l>ut lio 
had much natural ability and a idnd of rude 
eloquence. Ilis person, ‘large, muscular, 
and clumsy^ thougli activ(‘,’ was rendered 
still less attractive by the habitual slovenli- 
ness of his dress, and ligured frequently in 
Gillray’a caricatuiais ; hub his features were 
intelligent and frank. At a time when hair- 
powder and a queue were tlui fashion, ho had 
the courage to cut his hair short and re- 
nounce powder except when going to court. 
Throughout his life he was celebrated for 
his conviviality, as Wraxall, who often met 
him at the Beefst eak Club, relates (Podku- 
mom Memoirs^ i. 29). Ilis servants used to 
wash him in his drunken stupors, as he de- 
tested soap and water when sober. Com- 
plaining one day to Dudley North that he 
was a martyr to iffieumatism, and had vainly 
tried every remedy, ‘ Pray, my lord,’ said he, 
^ did you ever try a clean shirt P ' Among 
his associates ho was known as ‘Jockey of 
Norfolk.’ 

Howard became a protestant and a staunch 
whig. As Charles llo%vard, junior, he was 
chosen E.K.S. on 18 Juno 1^157, and when 
Earl of Surrey was ekicted PbS.A. on 11 Nov. 
1779. In Cumherland ho was immensely 
popular, and is still remembered tliere. At 
the Carlisle election of 1774 ho encouraged 
the efforts of some of the freexnen to take the 
representation of the borough out of the 
hands of the Lowthers. At the elections of 
1780 and 1784 he was himself returned for the 
borough. In parliament he joined F ox in ac- 
tively opposing the prosecution of the Ame- 
rican war. He became deputy lieutenant of 
' Sussex on 1 J une 1781, deputy earl-marshal of 
England on 80 Aug. 1782, and lord-lieutenant 
of the West Biding of Yorkshire on 28 Sept. 
1782. He was a lord of the treasury in the 
Duke of Portland’s administration (6 'April to 
December 1788), and became colonel of the 
first West Yorkshire regiment of militia on 


10 Jan. 1784. On the death of his lather, 
81 Aiig^. 1786, lie succeeded as eleveuth duke 

Norfolk, and was appointed high steward 
of Hereford in 1790, recorder of Gloucester 
on 6 Sept. 1792, and colonel in the army ' 
during service on 14 March 1 794. On 29 Dec. 
1796 ho was nominated de])uty lieutenant 
for Derbyshire. At the great political dinner 
at the Grown and Anchor Tavern, Aniiidel 
Street, Strand, on 24 -Ian. 1798, at which 
nearly two thousand persons attended, the 
duke gave a toast, ‘ Our sovereign’s health 
— the majesty of the people.’ The king, 
highly offended, caused him to be removed 
from his lord-lieutenancy and colonelcy of 
militia in the folloAving February. Tlie news 
reached the duke on th(3 evening- of 31 Jan., 
wlicTi lie was entertaining the prince regent 
at Norfolk TIonse (Loi^sdalb, WoriJdeii of 
OuTTihorland , v. 67-64). The prince and the 3 
duke were for a time fast friends, and were 
the first to brings- into fashion the late hours 
of dining. Tliey subsequently quarrelled, 
but aft(ir some reconciliation, the prince in- 
vited Norfolk, then an old man, to diuti and 
sleep at the Pavilion at Brighton, and with 
the aid of his brothers, the Dukes of Claaamce 
and York,refluced him tu a lielph^ss condition 
of drunkenness (Tiiacki-ieav, Four Georgei^. 

Howard was consoled for th(! loss of liis 
former dignities by being made colonel of 
the Sussex regiment of militia (29 Dec. 1806) 
and lord-lieutenant of Sussex (14 Jan. 1807). 
Lord Liverpool, on the formation of his ad- 
ministration in 1812, tried in vain to secure 
the duke’s support by an offer of the Garter. 
Hediedat Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, 
on 16 Dec. 1815, and was buried on the 28rd 
at Dorking, Surrey, On 1 Aug. 1767 he 
married Marian, daughter and heiress of 
John Coppinger of Ballyvoolane, co. Cork, 
but she died on 28 May 1768. He married 
secondly, on 2 April 1771, Frances, daughter 
and heiress of Charles Fitz-Eoy Scudamore 
of H olme Lacey, Herefordshire, who survived 
until 22 Oct. ifeo. He left no issue, and 
was succeeded in the dukedom by his third 
cousin, Bernard Edward Howard (1765- 
1842) [q. V.] 

^ Despite his personal eccentricities, Norfolk 
lived in great splendour, He expended vast 
sums, though not in the best taste, on Arundel 
Castle, an(f bought books and pictures. He 
was deeply interested in everything that il- 
lustrated the history of his own family, and 
was alwiurs ready to assist any one of the 
name of Howard who claimed the remotest 
relationship ( Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxv. pt. ii. 

. 681-2, vol. Ixxxvi. pt. i. pp. 65-7, 104). 


encouraged the production of works on 
local antiquities, like Duncumb’s ‘ Hereford- 
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shire’ and Dallaway’s SSussex.’ He was 
elected president of the Society of Arts on 
22 March 1794. 

Hia portrait was painted by Gainsborough 
in 1783j and by Hoppner in 1*800. The former 
was engraved by J. K. Sherwin. An etched 
portrait is of earlier date. 

[Collins’sPeerage(Brydg 0 s),i. 141-2; H. JC. 8. 
Causton’s Howard Papers ; Grunning’s Koininis- 
cences of Cambridge, ii. 52.] G. G. 

HOWARD, SiE EDWARD (1477 P- 
1513), lord high admiral, second son of 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, and aft.(ir- 
wards second duke of Norfolk [q. v.], served, 
when about fifteen, in the squadron which, 
under the command of Sir Edward PonyngtSB 
[q. V.], co-operated with the troops of the 
Aichduke Maximilian in the reduction of 
Sluys in 1492. In 1497 he served under his 
father in the army in Scotland, and was then 
knighted. At the jousts held at the corotin- 
tion of Henry VHI he was one of the ^ enter- 
prisers.’ On 20 May 1509 he was appointed 
standard-bearer, with the yearly pay of 40/. 
(Rymee, xiii. 251). In July 1511 lui is 
said to have commanded, in company with 
his elder brother Thomas, the ships which 
captured the two Scotch pirates, Robert 
and Andrew Barton [q. v.] Of the circum- 
stances of the action, round which much 
legend has grown, we have no contem- 
porary account. It is not mentioned in the 
^ate Papers. Later chroniclers speak of 
Howard as commanding by virtue of Im rank 
as lord-admiral, and relate that the king re- 
ceived the new^sof the Bartons’ piracies while 
at Leicester, a place which it is ccri.ainly 
known he did not visit in the early years of 
to reign (information from Mr. J, 6airdncr), 
Moreover, Howard was not lord-admiral in 
it is not recorded that he had before 
that date any command at sea ; and it seems 
not unprobable that the names of the Howards 
were introduced without justification, on ac- 
<munt of their later celebrity (TIalo (1548), 
Menry VIII, fob xv, where the Christian 
name is gi^n as Edmond; Lesley, Mst. of 
^cotland, Bannatyne Club, p. 82). The 
details pven'in the ballad of ^Sir Andrew 

adopted by Sir Walter 
fecott (^Tales of a Grandfather, chap, xxiv.), 
are nnquestionahly apocryphal. 

On ^ April 1512 Howard was appointed 
ad^ral of the fleet fitting out for the sup- 
port of the pope and of Ferdinand, king of 
^a^n, and to carry on hostilities against 
the JVench (Ryjiee, xiii. 826, 329). By the 
mddle of May the fleet was collected at 
Portsmouth, to the number of twenty large 
ships, and, going over to the coast of Brittany 
ravaged the western extremity with fire and 


sword. On Triiiily Simdny Im lamhui in 
Bcrtlicaunm Ihiy, drove Ihe* h’nmch of 
thoir bulwarks, (Icl'eal cfl (Inuu in several skir- 
mishes, and marched seven miles inland, i hi 
Monday, 23 May,h(* landed at i lonqnet, burnt 
the town ami t.he house of tho Sienr dc* 
Portmogm^r. On I .Iiino In* landeri again, 
apparently in Oro/.on Bay. The neiglilanir- 
ing gentry H(mt a (dinlhmge, daring him to 
slay till they (unild t!ollt‘et^ their men. lie 
replied that' ‘all that day t hev should find 
him in that phum, tarrying tlieir ('omingd 
He had with liini nhoul. 2,500 men, but tIteHo 
he post.iMl HO Htrvnigly that when tlie French 
levuis, tn the nnmhe'rof I0,00t), eiinie aguinst 
him, tlnw <iid not venture to at tank, and 
Hoh^ed to wait till Howard was eoninelieii to 
mov(^ out oj' his (*nt.rf‘nehmenlH, and so tid(e 
him at) a disad vantage on the way tfi hinhoatH. 
But whi hi waiting, a panii' seized tin* Breton 
militia; they tied; and Howard was left free 
to riHimbark at his leistiri*. He declined * to 
Hurceasfi his cruel kind war in hnrniiig of 
towns and villages,’ at the request of the 
lords of Brittany, or to grant them a t rnee of 
six days ; and havingdoni*aM mneh harm as he 

could, he wentahmg the coast of Brit tan valid 

Normandy, and retnrmal to | he isle of Weight. 

In the heginningof AugUHt he sailed again 
lor Jhest with tw(*nly.livi* grmil shipH. 4ho 
Trench had meantime preimred a fleet of 
thirty ships, it. is utiposHihh* to form any 
correct estimate of the relative strmigflt, 
bevenil oi t.ln^ hrene.h ships wi*r(i large, espe- 
cially the Marie la Hordi‘li(\re, which Is sai<l 
to have had a ennv of a. thousand men. The 
large.st of the Fnglish sliips, the Beg«mi and 
the novea'eigii, H(*em l,o have had crews of 

Kewmlnmdred. Howard’sownHhipdhe Mary 
Rose, ^ was somcnvhat. smaller, thi B) Aug. 
the h rench |mt, to sea, undi*r the command 
ol H(‘.rv6, Simir de Portzmogner, known to 
hrcnch ehroniders as Primauguet, and to 
the Englmh as Sir Piers Morgan, ’fhey Imd 

msfcgot clear of the (loulet when the ihtglish 
fleet; arrived, and at encpattackmhle.tn. ’fho 
nght was fiercely (umtestetl, (*Mpeeiiilly among 
the larger sliips; the Hordelifire,eoimnanded 
by lortmopier in person, in nvoiiiing the 
onslaught ol the Sovereign, ftdl on hoard tins 
Regent, which was commimdtul hy Howard’s 
hrotlior-m-law,SirThomasKnyve'tfu,yJ Tim 

two grappled each other, and While Hie fight 
was still raging caught fire, and burnt, logo- 
tnor. U1 the seventeen hundred mtm on board 
very few escaped. The disaster struck a panic 
into the Trench, who fled confusedly into tlm 
harbour. 1 he English pursued; anchored in 
^ertfieaume Iky; ravaged the coasts of Brit- 
tany Norraamly, and Pinawly, and, fakinif 
and burning' many li’ranch sliipH, rHtunioil to 
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Portsmouth. On %\ Aug. Wolscy, writing 
to Fox(^, bishop of Winchester, gave the ac- 
count of tile action as th('. nows of the day, 
adding: OSir Edward hath made his vow to 
God that, he will never see the hung in the Jace 
till he hath revenged thi^ death of the nobhi 
and valiant hniglit, Hir Tliomas Knyvet’ 
(Finnrjs, Life <f PVoh'ey, Colleclmi.^j p. JO), 

On I b A 11 g. 1 b I I Toward, before the news 
of the victory reached homti, rectiived the 
reversion of theolhee of admiral of lOngland, 
Ireland, and Aquitaine, held at the time liy 
John, earl of Oxford. The pat.ont confirming 
him in the oflicr*. of ailmiral of England is dativl 
]9 March 1513 {Pafe7il Loll, 4 Hen. VUT, 
pt.ii.) Hy Easter of 1513 (;27Marc‘h)t1iefh^et 
was again collected at JVnlsmout.h (Ih'jjis, 
Oi’if/htal Lei lore, 2nd sor. i. 2 lil), and, cross- 
ing ov(‘r to Brt'st, anchored in Bertlataunni 
Bay, in sight of the J^hamch, wlio lay in tlio 
roadste.ad within. Howard resolvi'dtoatt ack 
tlimn therij, hut one of his ships, cnnnnumled 
by Arthur Plantagenet, in muleavoiiring to 
pa.ss the Goulet., struck on asunlcen rock and 
was tul.ally lost. On this t.lie lletd returned 
to its fornun* anchorage, and contented it.self 
witli closely blockading t.he port; while the 
French, on tJudr sirle, ant.icipatJng a renewal 
of the attempt, moved their ships tdose in 
under tlie guns of the castle, mountfid other 
batteries on the flanks, and placed a row of 
firesliips in front. It is said that Howard 
took this occasion of writing to the king, 
suggesting that he might win great glory 
by coming over and taking the command 
himself, in the destruction of the French 
navy; that the king referred it to his council, 
who considered tlie undertaking too dan- 
gerous, and wrote to Howard sharply repri- 
manding him for his dilatory conduct, and 
orderinghim to losi* no more time (JIoltns- 
HPU), ]). 575). No such corres]jondcnce is 
now ext ant, and Hk^ story ap])enrs inqirobahhv 
It S('(3mS, too, incompatible with the fact tJiat 
he Avas at this t ime nominated a knight of the 
Gart(*r, thoiigli he did not livo to receive the 
honour, 

JNTeanwhile he hnnied t.hat. a squadron of 
galleys had come round from tlie Mc^hter- 
ranoaii, under the command of th(3 Gleivalier 
Prf'giiiit do Jiidoux, a knight of 8t. John, and 
had anchored in Whitsand Bay (les Blancs 
Sablons), waiting, presumahly, ibr an o])por- 
tunity to pass into Brest. Ji coiiucil of war 
determined that they might be attaclced, and 
as it was found that the galleys wore drawn 
up close to the shore, in Auiry shoal water, 
Floward resolved to cut them out with his 
boats and some small row-barges attached 
to the deot (25 April 1513). He himself in 
person took the command of one of these, 


and, roAving in through a storm of shot, 
grajipled Pregent’s OAvn galley, and, sword 
in liaud, sprang on board, folloAved by about 
seventeen men. By some mishap the grap- 
pling Avas cut adrift, the boat Avas swept 
aAvay by the tide, ami Howard and his com- 
])anions, left unsupported, wore thrust over- 
i)oard at the pike’s point. Idie other boats, 
unable to get in through the enemy’s fire, 
had retired, ignorant of the Joss they had 
sustained. It. Avas some little time before 
they understood t hat the admiral was missing. 
Wlien they sent a Hag of truce to inquire as 
to what had become of him, they were an- 
swered by Pr6gent that he had only one pri- 
soner, who had told him that one of those 
driven overlioard Avas the admiral of Eng- 
land, The J'lnglish droAV back in dismay to 
their own ports, and Pr6gont., called by 
Englishchronichu’s bPrIor John,’ ero.ssed over 
from Brest , and ravaged the coast of Sussex. 

Howard’s dtiatli Avas felt a.8 a national 
disast.er. in a letter to tluj king of England, 
Jam(‘s TV of S(a')t land wrobu SSurely, dearest 
lirotlmr, AV(i think morii loss i.s to yon of your 
hit (‘admiral, who d(‘C(‘as(al to his giuat honour 
and huul, than t.he advantage might have 
lieen of tluj Avinning of all the b’nmch galhiys 
and th(‘ir t‘(jui])age’ ( Mllis, On//. Leiten^, 1st 
SIT. i. 77). It is stated by Panins Jovins 
{Jlmtoria Tod TempfO'U) 1553, i. bO) t.hat 
Howard’s body Avas t, brown ujicm the beach, 
andAvas recognised by the small gokhm horn 
{cornieiduni) Avhhdi he Avore Buspended from 
his neck as the mark of his rank and olHce, 
No English writer mentions the recovery of 
the body; the ensign of his olHce was a 
whistle or ^pipe,’ not a horn; and it is re- 
corded t.hat before he was forced overboard 
he took off the whistle and hurled it into the 
s(Ui, to prevent its falling into the enemy’s 
hands (Letters and Papers of llem^y Till, 
i. No. 4005). 

Howard married Alice, daughter of Wil- 
liam LoAml, lord Morlt^y, AvidoAV of Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, and mother, by her first marriage, 
of 1 Tenry, lord Morley, but had no issue. Ho 
AMIS succeeded in his olhce by his eld(T brother, 
Sir Thomas, aftcrwiirds earl of Surrey, and 
third duke, of Norfolk [q. v.J 

[Collins’s Peorage (1708), i. 77; Carapboll’s 
Livo.s of the Admirals, i. 279; Bontlny’s Lives 
of tbo British Admirals, ii. 109-83; Howard’s 
Morriorials of the Howard I'amily; Ijord Her- 
Ixsrt’s Life and Ii.oign of Ihmry VHI in Konnett’s 
Hist, of Kngland, vol. ii. ; ITolinshed’s Chronieles 
(edit. 1808), iii. 565-75; Loiters and Papers of 
Henry VHI (Rolls Ser.), vol. i. ; Jal, in Annales 
Mari tim 0.4 ot ColonialoLS (184-4), Ixxxvi, 998, and 
(1845), xc. 717; Troiido’s Batailles Navalea de 
la Franco, i. 60,] L L. 
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HOWAED, EDWAIID {fl. 16(i9), dni- 
matist, baptised at St.Martin’s-in-tbe-Eields, 
2 Nov. 1624, was fifth son of Thomas Ilowardj 
first earl of Berkshire, and brother of Sir 
Robert Howard (1626 .M 698) [q. v.] He 
published in 1668^ The Usurper: a Tra^ualy. 
As it was acted at the Theatre Royal by his 
Majesties Servants,^ 4to. It was followed by 
^The Brittish Princes: an Heroick Poem,’ 
8yo, dedicated to Henry, lord Howard, 8(4C0tid 
brother to the Duke of Norfolk. Prefi.'ted to 
this worthless poem, which was ridicuhal ])y 
Rochester, are commendatory verses by Lord 
Orrery and Sir John Denham, with a •j)roH(!i 
epistle by Thomas Hobbes. ^ Six Days’ Ad- 
venture ; or the New Utopia,’ a poor comedy, 
acted without success at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, was published in 1671, 4to, Mrs. 
Behn, Edward Ravenscroft, and othtu’s ])rc- 
fixed commendatory verses. ' The Woim^n’s 
Conquest,’ 1671, 4to, a tragi-comedy, acted by 
the Duke of York’s servants, has some amusing' 
scenes, and supplied hints (as Genest remarks) 
for Mrs. Inchbald’s ^ Every One has his Fault.’ 
^The Man of Newmarket,’’ 1678, 4to, was acted 
at the Theatre Royal. Howard also wrote 
three unpublished plays, 'The Changti of 
Crowns,’ ' The London Gentleman’ (entered 
in the Stationers’ Register, 7 Aug. 1667), 
and ' The United Kingdom.’ Pepys saw the 
' Change of Crowns ’ acted before a crowded 
house at the Theatre Royal on 12 April 1667. 
He describes it as ' the best that I over saw 
at that house, being a great play and serious,’ 
Some passages in the play gave oflencc, and 
the actor Lacy was ' committed to the porter’s 
lodge.’ Lacy indignantly told Howard that 
'he was more a fool than a poet.’ The ' United 
Ki^dom’ was satirised in the ' Rehearsal’ 
Howard’s other works are ' Poems axid 
Essays, with a Paraphrase of Cicero’s Lmlius, 
or of Ermdship,’ 1673, 8vo, and 'Caroloiades, 
^ the Rebellion of Forty One. In Ton 

• Poem,’ 1689, 8vo, reissued 

m 1695 with a fresh title-page (' Caroloiades 
^divivus ) and a dedicatory epistle to the 
.^incesa of Denmark. He prefixed common- 
daw verses to Mrs. Bohn’s ' Poems,’ 1685, 
and Dryden’s 'Virgil,’ 1697. There is a de- 
rive notice of ' Ned’ Howard in ' Session of 

/ ! of State’ 

(ed. 1703, 1 . 206b 


iJ^angDames Dram. Poets; Baker’s ] 
Brain., ed. Jones ; Pepys’s Diary; Genest’s ] 
hsh Stage ; Gent. Mag. i860, pt. ii. p, 369. 

HOWiARD, ED'WARD, first Loeb H 
ABD OB Esobioe (d, 1676), was the sev. 

lAOA? r Snfolk (It 

sepond wife, Cathe: 
■widow of Richard, eldest son of Robert 


Ricli, and (‘Idcsl. dauglifm’ and f>f 

Sir 1 Imiry Kni'ViU of f 'hnrllnu, 

At the civatiiui of Chsu'li's, priiin* nf \\ nb-M, 
3 Nov. lit' was lundo K.H. ( M i;i<* vf,i u, 
Book iif \\, l6Hf, and was h} 

tlie jicorago us iinron Howard t>f Iv-oriok in 
Yorksliiro on 29 Ii»2S, With tho {'birl 
of licrkshiri; ho onjoyod lbo>inoouro ttllifMof 
farmor of his nnijost/s jiromiwax { Oif, Sttttc 
iVr/icr.f, Doin. liidH 9, p. 621). Cin S bVb, 
1(539 ho oxia‘oH>od fiis rom lim '^S fo alloml 
Cluirlos ftn bis jouriioy to ^Al•k with .-noh 
o(|uipHge as lio ooidtl ootnniainl (f/a Dmiu. 
1(538-9, p. -139) • but wJton it was nnnod iri 
tbt4 Houso of l^ords on 21 April 169) that 
Hup])ly sluuild liavo pivcodonoo o\or of hor 
qiUiMlions lio vototl against t bo king {ih. DHO, 
p. (56). lie was oiu' of 1 bo f woho poorn who 
signod on 28 Aug. HllOa potiliou to tin* kitig, 
which sot Ibrth iho popular griovanoos and 
tho^ dangtu's at1ondnti( on tbo ospodition 
against, the Soots. \Mfh Ltu’d Mnndovilb? 
lu) ])rosenlod it to Charlos in York, and be- 
sought him to sunimon a parlianiont and 
settle mntim'H witlnuit bbutdHhod (/4. Dt»nn 
](5l()"“l, p, 15), In iMny 1(512 bo was again 
do,Hpatcho<l to^tJui king at. York to d»'li\(*r tins 
declaration of both houHos of pnrlinnmnt re- 
spect ingtlm inoHsagosHont to tboin bvt'barb'S 
cnnceniing Sir John I lot barn’s rofusiii t«> ad- 
niit him into Hull. He rofusod to (jbey ilni 
king’s order to carry back liiManswor itl par- 
liament, (ni the ground that his instruct nnm 
were U> remain at \’ork, jitid mv hm host 
endeavours in averting war. Charlos, after 
warning him not to * make any parly or bin- 
der his serviei-^ in the country*,* nude Inrn at- 
lond Hie meohing of county genHoincn on 
12 May ( ^/y. j)om, 16-19 3, p, 317 ). I’be ctnn- 
mons ordered reparation to be tnade to him 
for his lossi'H in the war in KHl {(hmnwnit^ 
Journnk, lil. 659), and on 2 Juno 1615 re- 
solved that- he shonldhavf’ the henefit tif the 
two uf^xt aBsessments (d* tln» twentieth part 
discovered by his agents (lAiv. 159). After 
the abolition of tln^ Houhi* of Lords in HH9 
Howard conHunted to become a member of 
the commons, where he represented Carlisle 
(m. VI. 201 ). He was also appointtai a mem- 
ber of the council of stale 20 h'eb. 165D, and 
^n^ed on various CMmunittees (Vui» Btutn 
Tapen Dom. mo, pp. 6, 17). On Oolmiul 
KioliH death ho was given t.hn cmninand of 
hi8remment(a.T)(im. 'Kifir,, p.;i77), Jii.rtily 
1600 Howard waa aecusod Ijy Maior-soneml 
Harrison of taking bribes from wealtlty do- 
A year later he was convicted, 
discharged from btung a membfir of tlui house, 
ana irom bearing any oHice of trust, and sen- 
tenced to be imprisonea in the Tower, and 
to pay a fine of 10,0004 lie, however, es- 
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ca]KMl uupi’isonuujiit- on Mu'pb'a, oT ill-licall li, 
and Iko. was not nxucdial, hi' ])ussihI 
ilin roiiiaindor f)l‘ his liiV in oljs(Mirily ( 6h//i- 
Jou.ni((fs^ vols. vi. vii,) I In dind on 
KJTo, and was linrind in tin* Savoy 
( Crnrn'munMiK, ii. 4() -7). I>y 

ills niarriat;’'* hi l^nf-onilan’ H!:2dto Mary, firUi 
dau,^'Iitnr of Sir John, arUn'wards Lord*, 

1 ( 0 ", of Hatfiidd, Woodliall, and Hraitd linld, 
lTnrtfordshirn{ (V//. AVn//' /V^/ar.s-, Doni. 1(5:24- 
](>:2r), ])[). 14)4, L‘51), }n‘ had Idnr sons ainl a. 
dant>'iit(‘r. d'lioinas (//, 1()7S) jtnd William 
[q. V. |, 1 lu^ (irst ami snnond sons, hncamn sm;- 
cessividy socond and third haroms, and on thn 
dnath, without issinq in 1714,01* Wiliiands 
(ddnst Hf)n jdiarlns, who smaawalnd Ids iatlior 
as lourt-h baron in KtUl, thnlitiin bnuanui ox- 
tinnt . 

I Authoritios nilnd ; lhii’k(‘s Lxtiart Pi'Oi’a(j!;t‘.] 
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HOWAKD, LDWAUll (t/. IKII), no- 
Vfdist, untfuvil tkn, navy, whtna^ Laptain 
Mavryat. was his sldpmaln ( A///f/nritm,^H4nn. 
1M14, ]». 41 ). On obiaininjy‘ his distdnir^'o hi; 
)»t;(*,anio a ({ontrihnt or <d’ sou storii's to porio* 
dinul litoratairn, Whon Marryat. look Iho 
udil.orship of tin* * Mutronolilan Mupi,>!ino ' in 
iHd’J, ho <;hoMo Howard for his sub-oditor 
(Mrs, ilosH (hiUKOH, ////h ijf i. 

247). Ho subsoqnontly Joinod llioHfaffof 
tin; ‘ Nhnv Mont hly Mag’n/ano/ thon oditod by 
Thomas Hood, ilowaa'd rliod snddonly oil 
40 Hoo. ISIL In roviowing' Howard's pos- 
tlmniouH and host work/ Sir Honry M<»rgand 
Hood wrot-c; HyinputJiot tiaiily of tJioniil hor us 
‘ono of tin; most aldo and originaLmindial 
man’ of Iho day, who had biit, ‘just lolt tim 
trnt; nso of his laiwors whott ho was (aillod 
upon to rosign thon/ (AV/a Mimihbf Mutja^ 
%%nOf Ixiv. 4411). In ono of Iho voiuinos of 
t.ho Buino |)(M*iodi(;al is a portrait of Howard 
ungravod afttn* Osgofsi hy hVoonian, with a 
facsimih^ of his antogranli j if has also bomi 
piiblishod sopnratoly (hlvANs, dnf, nf En- 
gmmi Purttalfn^ ii, 410). 

Howard^s gmitost. Himooss was his‘ HattJin 
the Huufor,’ 4 vols. 14mo, London, ]h 40, a 
maritime novol of considombb; ])owor, d’o 
insure fim it a large sab; it was piihlisln'd as 
^edited by the autJior of *Mh4or Simple/’^ 
and on tliis aneoiint has lanm (‘rroneonsly 
assigned 1.o Marryat.. ILiward’s oth(;r works, 
wliicli W(u*e mostly issued as * by tbo author 
of^Miattlin the fleofor/Liro: ‘L ‘ The Old 
Oommodonq’ 4 vols, I4mo, Lfauion, 1847. 
2. ‘Outward Bound; or, a Mendianl^s Ad- 
ventures,’ I2mo, London, I84H, 4. ‘Memoirs 
of Admiral Sir Sidiu^y Smith, K.O.B.,’ 4 vols. 
Svo, London, 1841). 4. ‘ Jaid< Ashore, L4 vols. 
12mo, London, 1810. 5. ‘The Oentiad: a 

Poem in four books,’ 14nu), Ijomlon, 1841. 
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( Sii- Iloiiry Moi-pin, tUu Biicoanoei-; 3 vols. 

l.oiidoti, 1842 (unother edit., 1867V 
/. ‘'i'lio Marino GLo.st,’ ixi part i. of 'Tales 
Irom Bentley/ 8vo, 1859. 

LBcut. Mag. now snr. xviii, 43G ; Kotes and 
thusrms, 71 h sor. vii. 48G, vih. 68-9; Cat. of 
Advoratos’ Lilu’fU'y.'l q. 

HOWARD, lOlWABDOEORGhlFITZ- 

AIjANj llTiSti j^AIiOijT lioWAHl) OP ( rLOSSOP 

( hS I H-l H84 ),was see.ond son ot'Henry Charles, 
thirtoonth duke ot Norfolk [q, v.], by his 
wile, Lady Charlotte Sophia Levoson-Gower, 
(ddest daughter of George Granville, lirst 
dnki; of Suthe.rland. lie was born on 20 Jan. 
1818, and, though a catholic by birth, finished 
his educaiami at Trinity Oollego, Cambridge. 
On the death, on 10 March 1842, of his grand- 
father, Bernard hldward, twelfih duke of 
Norlolk q. v. J, Ins father succeeded to the 
t'ithis and(;states,and Howard became known 
as Lord hkl ward Howard. He was a liberal 
in politics. In duly 1846, when the lirst 
Bussell administration came into power, he 
was appolnt'cd viciMshambeiiaiu to the queen 
and^ a privy councillor, and ret.aiued Ids office 
lint il M artdi 1 852. After unsuccessfully con- 
ti‘Mtiug Sbortdiam at the general election of 
1817, Howard was relumed in 1848 to the 
House oJ’ Commons as M.P. for Horsham. 
hVom 1854/;o 1808 In; was M.P. for Arundel, 
but was rejected by that constituency in the 
gmieral election of 1808. On 9 Dec. 1869 
he was ere.ahal a ])eer of the tlnited .King- 
(lom as Baron Howardof Glossop. Howard 
rendered signal service to the cause of 
Boman catholic primary education. From 
1809 to 1877 he was chairman of the Catholic 
Poor Schools Oommittoo, in succession to the 
Hon. CharhiH Langdalo. As chairman of the 
committee ho sot. on foot tlio Catholic Educa- 
tion Crisis Fund, not only subscribing 5,0004 
to it. fiimself, but securing .10,0004 from his 
?uipbew the fifteenth and present Duke of 
Norfolk, and another 10,0004 from his son- 
in-law the Marfpus of Bute. Seventy thou- 
sand scholars were thus added to the Roman 
catiiolic schools in England at a cost of at 
least. 450,0004 During the eight years’ mi- 
nority of his nephew, thn fifteenth duke of 
Norfolk (1860*8), he presided over the Col- 
l(;gt; of Arms as deputj^ earl marshal. In 
1871 Howard bought from James Robert 
Hope-BcoH [q. v.], for nearly 40,0004, his 
higldanil estate at. Dorlin, near Loch Shiel, 
vSuIen, N.B. Howard died, after a long ill- 
ness, on I Doc, 1884, at lus town house, 
19 liutland Gate, Knightsbridge. 

1 loward married, first, on 22 July 1851, 
Augusta 4’albot, only daughter (and heiress 
to a fortune of 80,0004) of George Flenry 
Talbot, half-brother of John, sixteenth earl 
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of Shrewslbury ; and secondly, on 16 •July 
1863, Winifred Mary, third daugliter of Aiii" 
brose Lisle March Phillipps de Lisle, es([., 
of Garendon Park and Gracedieu Manor J 11 
Leicestershire. By kis first wife, who died 
3 July 1862, he had two sons, Oharhis Ber- 
nard Talbot, who died in 18G1, aged 0, and 
Francis Edward, who succeeded as secoTid 
baron ; and five daughters. 

[Memorial Kotice in tho Tablet, 8 Dee. 1883, 
p. 882; Times, Peccmber 1883 ; Men of the 
Time, 11th ed. p. 696 .] 0. K. 

HOWAKL, ELIZABETH, DircinwsoK 
Nori'OIK (1491-1568). [See under 1 Iowaud, 
Thomas, third Duejs.] 

HOWARD, FRANK (1805 P-18fKJ), 
painter, son of Henry Howard, R.A. [ij, v.J, 
was born in Poland Street, London, about 
1805. After being educated at Ely ho Ijecanuj 
a pupil of his father and a studeiit of the Royal 
Academy, and was subsequently an assistant 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. He o.vliibited at 
the British Institution from 1824 to 1843, 
his earliest contribution being two subjects 
from Shakespeare. He first oxhibittal at tho 
Royal Academy in 1825, when hti sentr 
^Othello and Desdemona’ and throe por- 
traits, ahd he continued to exhibit portraits 
and Shakespearean and poetical subjects until 
1833. In 1827 he commenced tho piiblication 
of a series of clever" outline plates, entitled 
'The Spirit of the Plays of Shakspoaro,’ 
which was completed in five (juarto volumoB 
in 1833. After the death of Lawrence lie 
began to paint small-sized portraits, audio 
make designs for goldsmith's work for M'essrH. 
Storr & Mortimer. In 1839 he exhibilud 
again at the Academy, and in 1842 ho sent 
' The Adoration of tho Magi,' 'Suffer little 
Children tp come unto Me,’ and ' The Rescue 
of Cymbeline.’ He contributed in tho same 
year ^ to the British Institution 'Spensisr’s 
Faerie Queene, containing Portraits of (iuoon 
Elizabeth and her Court.' In 1843 he sent 
three cartoons to Westminster Hall in com- 
petition for the prizes offered in connection 
with, the rebuilding of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and for one^ ' Una coming to seek the 
assistance qf Glonana,' an allegory of the re- 
formed religion seeking the aid of England, 
suggested by Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,' he 
awarded one of the extra prizes of 100^, 

? cartoons were ‘ The Introduction 
m Christianity into England ' and ' Brace’s 
Escape on the Retreat from Dairy.’ He 
^ not compete in 1844, but in 1845 he sent 
Ihe Baptism of Ethelbert ’ and ^ The Spirit 
of ^ Chivalry,’ and in 1847 ' The Night Sur- 
prise of Cardiff Castle by Ivor Bach ; ’ but 
this work did not add to his reputation. 


AboutthuHanu' iiine lie I’ciiiovml tn J iivcrpunl, 
whore lie (uirntMl during llio rmnnindor <*1‘ iiin 
lilb a ])nu*!irioUM li\olih(uifl by pninl inu^’ and 
Dauhlng drawing, as well as by Ifi'lnriiig nn 
art and writing drniintl if art itdos in a buml 
iKiWspapfr. H(' wrote sonio IkhjKs on uri, 
th(‘ first nf wliifli, ‘lilt' 8!i«‘tfbfrb, Mannnid 
publislual in bs;»7, wonl tlirnig-h o-vt-ml 
oditions. It was followed by M'ldonrarta 
Mi^ans of Art,’ 1KJ8, ‘The Seirnre nf Ifniw- 
ing,’ iSoD ID, and Mndlatis** Art/ 1>MI. 
lie likewise i‘(llted IRres's * fJ>pMgi»<i, or 
S<‘j)iile.lira.l ( hiverns of 1 anjuinia,’ 1^12, folio, 
and, with a nietnoir, his fatluTV. ‘(‘omso 
of Ijoct.un^s on Paint ingf b'^l^. fb^ iib^o 
drtAV on stone the phitt'.s for Sir Wllliani 
Jlurris’H ‘ Portraits of the Gjmuo and Wild' 
Animals ofSoiit heim Afrienf I w to, and n»ad(^ 
somi* <h‘signs for elnireh and meniorial win- 
dows for ‘ d'heSl. Hidmt s i ’mwii t Ra.^'G’oni- 
pany’sTrade Hotfkof I hit (eras fort Irnanioatnl 
Window Glass,’ IHoO. 

Ibj dii'd (d‘ paralysis at IJvorpiio! on 
29 Jane I86ti in aateli dJHin-j'H. 

[Art. Journal, 18(25, p. 28(5; Hon(, tl.ia. iHbfl, 
ij, 280 ; Ib'dgravo’s Diet, of Art^^}H of iho Ihig- 
lish Scjliool, 1878; U«»yal Aradway hAhibiiioji 
CataloguoH, 1825 RS ; Hrifish InMitiifioa lAhi- 
hititm CalalogueH (hiving ArtisiMt, 1 h 2I Hi; 
hxhilatioa ( latahiguos of die Seeiely of DritiMh 
Arthts, 1820^31; (labdegtU'H of jIh* (tut , oouh 
and Works of Artexhilati«l hi West adnster Hulb 
lBRL7;i H. K ih 

HOWARD, KREDERIGKGifth Emhaif 
CAH mHM'j (174HHHg5}, only Hoa of Hoarv, 
fourdi oarl of Carlisle, hy Ids soeoiid wife, 
iHabella, daiigliler of Wilfiaat Uyroa,foarlh 
lord Byrna, was Inira oa 2M Mny }7lw, ami 
saceiMuhsl his father as fifth onri im J Sejn. 
1758 |He(^ under IIowaiu), CuAHf.itH, third 
Earl], At an (‘arly age he whm seat to Etna, 
where he was thi* eoateaqiorary and ffhmd 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, Claudes 'James Fox, 
James Hare, and Anthony Morris StoH'ttitad 
in 1764 ]jfO(!eede(l to King’s (’allege, (Vim- 
bridge, lie loft Cambridge without taking 
any degree, and after a llirtatirm with i^nly 
Sarah Lennox, which wan cfnamemoraled 
m verse by Lord IJolhiml, Htartnd on a con- 
tinental tour, being accompanieil during part 
of the time by Fox. Wlali* tm hlg tra- 
yds ho was elected a knight, of t he Thlstde 
(23 Dec. 1707), and was inveHted with tha 
ins^ma of the order at 4'arin by the king 
of Sardmia on 27 Feb. 170H. Returning to 
England in the following year he took Jdi 
seat in the House of I.iOrds for t.lie ilrnt tlm© 
on 9 Jan. 1770 (Jouniak of tJw lioum of 
xxxii. 394), For several ymirs (’ar- 
lisle continued to be known only as a man of 
pleasure and fashion. He and Fox were 
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accounted the two "best dressed men in town. 
His passion for play led him into the greatest 
extravagance. He became surety for Pox’s 
gambling debts (Walpole, Letters, v. 485), 
and ultimately was compelled to retire to 
Castle Howard for a year or two in order to 
repair the disasters in which his improvidence 
and his generosity had involved him. 

Emancipating himself from the gaming- 
table he gave his attention to politics, and 
on 13 June 1777 was appointed treasurer of 
the household, and sworn a member of the | 
privy council. On 13 April 1778 he was | 
nominated the chief of the commission sent 
out to America by Lord North Ho treat, 
consult, and agree upon the means of quiet- 
ing the disorders ’ in the American colonies 
(London Gazette, 1778, No. 11865). While 
there he became involved in a misunderstand- 
ing with Lafayette, wlio, enraged at some 
strong expressions reflecting on the conduct 
of the French, which had been published in 
one of the proclamations of the commissioners, 
challenged Carlisle, as the principal commis- 
sioner, to a duel. Carlisle very properly de- 
clined the meeting, and informed Lafayette 
in a letter that he considered himself solely 
responsible to his country and king, and not 
to any individuttl, for his public conduct and 
language. Tlie American demands being in 
excess of the powers vested in the commis- 
sioners, Carlisle returned wi thout having en- 
tered into negotiations with the congress, 
a result which Horace Walpole predicted 
■when, in announcing Carlisle’s appointment 
on the commission to Mason, he described 
him as being f very fit to make a treaty that 
will not be made’ (Walpole, Letters, vii. 
37). 

Soon after his return from America, having 
resigned the treasurership of the household, 
Carlisle became presideiit of the board of 
trade in the place of Lord George Germaine 
(6 Nov. 1779). On 9 Feh. 1780 he was ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of the East Hiding 
of Yorkshire, and on 13 Oct. in the same 
year was nominated lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land in succession to John Hobart, second 
earl of Buckinghamshire. He was succeeded 
in December 1780 at the board of trade by 
Lord Grantham, and arrived in Dublin at 
the close of that month, taking with him as 
his chief secretary William Eden, afterwards 
Lord Auckland, who in the previous year 
had addressed ^ Pour Letters to the Earl of 
Carlisle ’ on English and Irish political ques- 
tions. Though inexperienced in official life, 
Carlisle soon gained a clear insight into the 
true condition of Irish affairs, and won the re- 
spect of the Irish people. In his ofiieial des- 
patches he did not conceal his opinion that it 


was impossible to maintain the old system of 
government, and vehemently urged that Ire- 
land should not he included in British acts 
of parliament. ‘ Should any regulations,’ 
wrote Carlisle to Hillsborough, on 23 Feb. 

1782, ^ be necessary to extend to this king- 
dom ,as well as Great Britain, I have not the 
least reason to doubt that the nation would 
immediately enact them by her own laws ; ’ 
and in another letter, dated 19 March 1782, 
he asserts : ' It is beyond a doubt that the 
practicability of governing Ireland by Eng- 
lish laws is become utterly visionary. It is 
with me equally beyond a doubt that Ireland 
may be well and happily governed by its 
own laws.’ 

On the accession of Hockingham to office 
in March 1782, Carlisle was abiuiptly dis- 
missed from the lord-lieutenancy of the East 
Hiding, and replaced by the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, who had been removed from that 
office by the late government. In conse- 
quence of this slight Carlisle resigned the 
post of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and on 
16 April 1782 the Irish House of Commons 
passed a hearty vote of thanks to him ^ for 
the wisdom and prudence of his adminis- 
tration, and for his uniform and unremitted 
attention to promote the welfare of this king- 
dom ’ ( Journals of the Irish House of Com- 
mons,x, 336). Caidisle was succeeded in the 
viceroyalty by the Duke of Portland, and on 
11 May 1782 was appointed lord steward of 
the household. When Lord Shelburne brought 
forward his Irish resolutions on 17 May 1782 
in the House of Lords, they were received 
with warm approval by Carlisle, who ^ bore 
ample testimony to the zeal and loyalty of 
the Irish, and particularly stated the honour- 
able conduct of the volunteers and the liberal 
offers made of their service, when Ireland 
was threatened with an attack ’ (Pari. Hist, 
xxiii. 38). On learning the terms of the 
' peace with France and America, Carlisle re- 
j signed his office in Lord Shelburne’s adminis- 
tration, and in the House of Lords, on 17 Feb. 

1783, proposed an amendment to the address 
of thanks, condemning the preliminary ar- 
ticles Hs inadequate to our just expectations 
and derogatory to the honour and dignity of 
Great Britain.’ After a lengthy debate in a 
fuller house than had been known for many 
years the address was carried at half-past 
four in the morning by a maijority of thirteen 
(ih. xxiii. 376-80, 436). On the formation 
of the coalition ministry Carlisle was made 
lord privy seal (2 April 1783), a post which 
he retained until Pitt’s accession to power in 
December 1783. During the discussions on 
the regency question in the winter of 1788-9 
Carlisle took an active part against the re- 
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strictions of the Prince of 'Wales’s authoritiy, 
and continued to act in opposition to^Pitt’s 
ministry until the outbreak of tlie Prone 1 1 
revolution. On 26 Pec. 1702, ^ though not 
accustomed to agree with the present ad- 
ministration,’ he sui)ported the third reading 
of the Alien Bill (ib. xxx. 164), and in Pe- 
bruary 1793 declared that he entertained no 
doubt ^ of the necessity and justice of th(‘ war 
with France’ {ih. xxx. 324). On 12 June 
1793 he was invested with the order of the 
Garter, and in May 1794 defended the Ha- 
beas Corpus Suspension Bill ^ as being essen- 
tial to the safety of the constitution’ {ih. 
xxxi. 597). On 26 Peb. 1799 he was reap- 
pointed loi'd-lieutenant of the J^ast' Biding 
{London Gazettes, p. 191), and in March of 
thatyear spoke infavourof the union withlre- 
land {Farl Hist, xxxiv. 710-11). In Januaiw 
1811 he supported Lord Lansdowne’s amend- 
ment to the first regency resolution, contend- 
ing that by imposing any limitation and r(i- 
striction Hhe country could only draw tlio 
conclusion that there was a suspicion tliat 
the Prince of Wales would make an improper 
use of the power’ {Fad. Debates, xviii. ()92-3, 
747). In March 1815 he both spoke and vobnl 
against the third reading of the Corn Bill, 
and with Grenville and nine other peers en- 
tered a protest on the journals against it 
{ib. XXX. 261, 263-5). Prom this date Car- 
lisle appears to have retired from public lift,! 
and to have taken no further part in tlrt! de- 
bates of the House of Lords. II tJ died at 
Castle Howard on 4 Sept. 1825 in his sevtuity- 
eighth year. 

Carlisle married, on 22 March 1770, Lady 
Margaret Caroline Levoson-l lowei’, dauglitt'r 
of GranviUe, first marquis of Stafibrd, by 
whom he had four sons and tlmiodaughtoi’s. 
His wife died on 27 Jan. J824, and lie was 
succeeded in his honours by his eldest son, 
George Howard (1773-1848) [tj. v.] Ati 
Castle Howard there are three portraits ol‘ I 
Carlisle by Sir Joshua Boynolda, as well as 
others by Hoppner and Jackson. In the first 
volume of Cadell’s ' British Gallery of Con- 
temporary Portraits ’ there is an engraving 
by H. Meyer after the portrait by Hoppner. 
Two other engravings are referred to in 
^ Bromley’s ^ Catalogue.’ 

In 17 9S Carlisle was appointed by the court 
of chancery guardian of Lord Byron, who 
was his first cousin once removed. He 
undertook the charge with much reluctance, 
and interfered little in the management of 
. Hs ward. The second edition o! Byron’s 
^ Hours of Idleness ’ was dedicated to Oar- 
Hsle ^ by his obliged ward and affectionate 
gasman, the autlior.’ Enraged, however, by 
Carlisle’s refusal to take any trouble in in- 
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trodiicing him to th<' lli>us(* fd’ Ijord,-., Byron 
crastid from his * Mnglisb BarrL and S<‘otrIi 
Uoviowi'i's,’ whiidi was tlum pang tbrongh 
till! prcHH, tlu! lamiplimmitary (‘ouplol 

On (jiic aloa(‘ ApolbMh'i'oiH to siailo, 

And rrowiiH a now* Hosonimaon in C.irlihlo, 

and .mibslitutod lln^ hiilor attack ci>mnn*iic- 
iug wit.li the lim‘H, 

No miiHi? will olaan* wilIi ronovaiiiig aaiilo 

Tlu< paralytii! puling of (Brli'-lo. 

TJiongb no iormal reconciliation over look 
phuH! i)i!tiW(!cu t limn, Byron aftorwnrdM niinic 
a liandHonn* apology wliib* nderring' to tin* 
death (d‘ Carlisle’s third ^on, h'rodorick, at 
Waterloo, in the third canto *d' ‘(’hiltlo 
Harold ’ (st. a nKHH yyix. \\\.) Carlisle was 
a liberal patron of the tint* arts, with a cnl« 
tivated mind, polished nmtiners, mid a tiisfo 
for writing He purehased a large 

part <d’ the Crlemm gallery, and was one of 
the pall-bonrers at Sir Joidma UeymddMV 
funeral His literary W'ork wan praised both 
by Johnson and HoracoW'alpole, Tin* Jbrmer, 
in a letter to Mrs. (Tapom*, duteil 2 h Nov, 
1783, dec.larcH, in refermiee to *'t'lir IdttherV 
Uevouge,’t,lni4 ^ of lliesmilinientH I reniemhor 
not. one that I wished omitted , , , witli llte 
characters, iatlu*r as <’oiit’eivcd or preserved, 
T hav(‘ no fault to find ’ { ISoswmj,, Juhnmm, 
iv. 247-'-8); whih* tin* lattm*, in a letter to 
the OountoHS of Cssory, dated 4 Aug. 17H,% 
says of the same tragedy tlnil * it has great 
mm'it; Hus language am( imagery are l«*anti*- 
fid, and t in* two I'apital wcein'sare very tine ’ 
(WAnnonn, vdii, 3!H}. Sevend of 

( tarlisle’s hdlers are print i‘d hi JesseTM teorge 
Sidwynand his(kmtinnporarieN,’ and in BohI 
Amdcland’s Mairnal am! CorresponthmeeJ 
Thosi* to Gmn-ge Selwyn, with whom lie was 
very intimate, are bright and lively, and 
^ rouse a regret that tln^wrilor ilid not de- 
vote himself to a, province ef literature in 
which he ndghl- have been mentioned with 
Walpole, instiaid of mnimftictiiring poetry 
which it was llattery to (!onipart? witli ilos- 
common’s’ (Hm C,‘ tl TntJvnnvAM, ifnr/y 
Iliston/ of Vbaties James p, 511). Hevtwal 
of Carlisle’s poetical pieces afiptatred in *Th6 
New Foundling Hospital for Wit,* I7B4 (u 
7-22), * The Asylnm for Fugitive ffiotsos/ 
1785 (i.28»9,iv/l7^^2l), ami in the G lent la- 
mau^B Magimne’ (1H(H, pi. ii. p. 954, 1821, 
pt, ii. pp. 457-8), all of whicdi, with th«^ ex- 
ception of the last piece, were inclnded in 
one or other of his collections, 

Carlisle was the^ author of tlm following; 

] . ‘ Poems, consist ing of the folltjwing piooiis, 
m.; I Ode , , . upon the Ikmtii of Mr. Gray* 
ih For the Moniinumt of a favonrite Hpankil/ 
&c., London, 1773, 4to ; 2tul edition, London, 
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1773, 4to ; 3rd edition. London, 1773, Ito; 
another edition, Dublin, 1781, 8vo ; new edi- 
tion, with additions, London, 1807, 8vo, pri- 
vately printed. 2. ‘^The Father’s Revenge, 
a tragedy ’ (in five acts and in verse), London, 
1783, 4to, privately printed j another edition, 
with other poems, London, 1800, 4to, pri- 
vately printed, and containing four engrav- 
ings after Westall; new edition, London, 
1813, 8vo, privately printed. 3. ‘ To Sir J. 
Reynolds, on his late resignation of the Pre- 
sident’s Chair of the Royal Academy ’ (verses) 
fLondon], 1790, 8vo. 4. 'A Letter ... to 
Earl FitzWilliam, in reply to his Lordship’s 
two letters ’ (concerning his administration 
of the government of Ireland), London, 1795, 
8vo; 2nd edition, London, 1795, 8vo. 5. ^The 
Crisis and its alternatives offered to the free 
choice of Englishmen. Being an abridgment 
of Earnest and Serious Reflections ” . . . 
&c,,’ the 3rd edition, anon., London, 1798, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Unite or Fall,’ r)th edition, anon., Lon- 
don, 1798, 12mo. 7. ‘ The Stepmother, a 

tragedy’ (in five acts and inverse), London, 
1800, 8vo ; a now edition, with alterations, 
London, 1812, 8vo, privately printed. 8.^ The 
Tragedies and Poems of Frederick, Earl of Car- 
lisle, ’&c., London, 1801, 8vo. 9. ^Verses on the 
Death of Lord Nelson,’ 1806. 10. ‘ Thoughts 
upon the present Condition of the Stage, and 
upon the construction of a New Theatre,’ 
anon., London, 1808, 8vo; a new edition, 
with additions (appendix), London, 1809, 
8vo. 11. ‘Miscellanies,’ London, 1820, 8vo, 
privately printed. 

[Annual Biography and Obituary for 1826, 
pp. 291-319; Annual Register, 1825, App. to 
Chron. pp. 277-9; Gent, Mag. 1825, voL xcv. 
pt. ii. pp. 369-71 ; Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cun- 
ningham; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, 
iv. 113-14,246-8; Jesse’s George Selwyn and 
his Contemporaries ; Sir G. 0. Trevelyan’s Early 
History of Charles James Fox ; Life of Henry 
Grattan by his son, 1839, ii. 153, 182-213; Leeky’s 
Hist, of England, vol. iv. chap. xvii. ; Morris’s 
Life of Byron; Doyle’s Official Baronage,!, 332-3 ; 
Collins’s Peerage, 1812, hi. 508-9; Notes and 
Queries, 7th sor. viii. 208, 331 ; London Gazettes; 
Martin’s Catalogue of Privately Printed Books, 
1854; Brit, Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

HOWARD, Sir GEORGE (1720?- 
1796), field-marshal, was son of Lieutenant- 
general Thomas Ploward. His father, nephew 
of Francis, lord Howard of Effingham (see 
Collins, Feerage, vol. iv.), entered the army 
in 1703 ; was taken prisoner at Almanza 
in 1707 ; was detained two years in France ; 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 24th foot 
under Marlborough ; was dismissed for his 
political opinions ; was reinstated by George I ; 
purchased the colonelcy of the 24th foot in 
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1717 ; became colonel 3rd buffs in 1737 ; was 
a lieutenant-general at Dettingen ; and died 
in Sackville Street, London, 31 March 1753, 
leaving by his wife Mary, only daughter of 
Dr. Morton, bishop of Meath, a family in- 
cluding four sons. 

George Howard obtained his first com- 
mission in his father’s regiment in Ireland 
in 1725, and rose toJfie lieutenant-colonelcy 
3rd buffs 2 April 1744. He commanded the 
buffs at the battles of Fontenoy, Falkirk, and 
Culloden. Chambers says that he merited 
‘ everlasting execration ’ by his treatment of 
those to whom Lord Loudoun had promised 
indemnity after Culloden {Hist. Rebellion in 
1745-6, rev. ed. p. 328), On another 
page, speaking of a wager with General Henry 
Hanley, Chambers confuses him with Major- 
general (Sir) Charles Howard [q. v,] Howard 
commanded the buflfs at the battle of Val, 
and in the Rochfort expedition ten years 
later. He succeeded his father as colonel of 
the regiment 21 Aug. 1749. He appears to 
have been on the home staff, under Sir John 
Ligonier, during the earlier part of the seven 
years’ war. Fie commanded a brigade under 
Lord Granby in Germany in 1760-2, at War- 
burg, the relief of Wesel, and elsewhere. He 
was deputed by the Diilce of Newcastle in 
May 1762 to confer with Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick concerning the expenses of the 
allied troops {Addit. MS. 32938, f. 265), and 
signed the conventionof BrunckerMuhl with 
the French general Guerchy in the September 
following. In some accounts he is again con- 
fused with Sir Chai'les Floward, who was 
senior to Granby, and was not employed in 
Germany. He was made K.B. and transferred 
to the colonelcy 7th dragoons in 1763. He 
was governor of Minorca in 1766-8 ; and sat 
in parliament for Lostwithiel in 1762-6, and 
for Stamford from 1768 until his death. 
Wraxall states {Memoirs, iii, 202) that in 
1784, when General Henry Seymour Conway 
[q. V.] resigned the office of commander-in- 
chief with a seat in the cabinet (to which 
he had been appointed under the Rocking- 
ham administration), George Howard was 
appointed to succeed him, but neither Floward 
nor the Duke of Richmond, who went to the 
ordnance at the same time, had seats in 
Pitt’s new cabinet. Howard’s appointment, 
if made, was never publicly recognised, the 
office of commander-in-chief remaining in 
abeyance until the reappointment, in 1794, 
of Jeffrey Amherst, lord Amherst [q. v.], the 
adjutant-general, William Fawcett [q. v,], 
being in the meantime the ostensible head 
of the army-staff under the king. Wraxall 
describes Howard as ^ a man of stature and 
proportions largely exceeding the ordinary 
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size ... an accomplislied courtier and a gal- 
lant soldier/ and adds that in the house he 
was understood to be the mouthpiece of the 
king’s personal opinions {Memoira^ ut supra). 
Howard had wealth and a more than ordinary 
share of public honours and preferment. Be- 
sides his general’s pay, his red ribbon and the 
colonelcy of the 1st or king’s dragoon guards, 
to which he was transferred in 1779, he was 
a privy councillor, an honorary D.C.L. Oxon. 
(7 July 1773), and was governor of ])Oth 
Chelsea Hospital and of Jersey at one time. 
He was advanced to the rank of field-mar- 
shal in 1793. He died at his residence in 
G-rosvenor Square, London, 16 July 1796. 

Howard married, first, Lady Lucy Went- 
worth, sister of the Earl of Sheffield, who 
died in 1771 leaving issue ; secondly, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the second Earl of Effingham. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1812 ed., vol. iv., under 
‘ Effingham ; ’ Cannon’s Hist. Rec. 3rd 'Buffs ; 
Cal. State Papers, Home Office, 1766-9, under 
‘ Howard, G-eorge ; ’ Ann. Eeg. 1 760-2 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1796, pt. ii. p. 621 ; Howard’s Corresp. 
with the Duke of Newcastle is in Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 32852 f. 373, 32935 f. 176, 32937 
f. 457, 32938 ffi. 255, 293, a letter to Lord 
Granby in 1760 is in 32911, f, 425, and one to 
Sir J.yorkeinl762, 32940, f.l26. Memorials of 
a namesake, a certain Lieutenant-colonel George 
Howard, a veteran officer of tlie 3rd foot-guards, 
dated about 1740, are in the same collection.] 

H. M. C. 


HOWARD, GEORGE, sixth Eakl ( 
Cablislb (1773-1848), the eldest son 
Frederick Howard, fifth earl of Carlisle [ q.v, 
was born in London on 17 Sept. 1773.^ I 
was styled Lord Morpeth from 1773 to 182 
He was educated at Eton and Christ Churc 
Oxford, where he matriculated on 19 Oc 
1790, and was created M.A. 30 June 179 
and D.C.L. 18 June 1799. At a by-edei 
tion in January 1795 he was returned j 
the whig interest to the House of Oommoi 
for the family borough of Morpeth, for -whic 
he contmueS to sit mtil the dissolutbn i 
October 1806. At the opening of the no' 
paihament in October 1796, Lord Morpet 
moved the address in the House of Oommot 
(PaW. Hist xKdi. 1190-4), and in May 17S 
MopposedFox’s motion for the repeal of tl 
Ir^son and Sedition Acts {ih, xxxiii. 630-1 
In Eehruary 1799 he spoke warmly in favoi 
of the umon with Ireland, a measure whic 
he decided would, if effected, extinguis 
^ rehpus feuds and party animosities an 
istmctions {ib. ixxiy. 601-2). On th 
formataon of the ministry of All the Talent 
Morpeth was swn a member of the priv 
co^cd (7 Feh. 1806), and appointed aS 
missioner for the afiairs of India (11 Fel 
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1806). In duly IH06 he intnidumMl the In- 
dian budget' into the houne (Part, 
vii. 1044-53), and id' the genera! eh'etlon in 
November was returned for the eoiuitv of 
Cumbcu'land, togidher witli the tnryeandi- 
date,.rohn IjOWlher,\vhileSir 1 ienry Pletehep, 
the old whig member, lost, his seat, 

Out'lui formation oft he I hike of Pert InmlV 
ministry, in Mareh 1807, Morpeth resigned 
his post at. the India hoard, and on •*} hVIn 
1812 brought forwanl his motion mi tlie 
state of Indand, in a s]jeeeh in whieli In' ad- 
vocatral Mi sincere and eortlial eoneiliat ion 
with the cat'IiolieM.’ The motion, after two 
nights’ d(4)at(»,waH defeated liyu majority of 
ninety-four (/V/. x.\d. 491-500, tioO), In em’jse- 
quenca'of the allusion tr)the Homan entholm 
claims in tln^ speaker’s s]jeeeh at the ehise 
of th(‘ -jirevious H(‘Hsion, Morpet fi, in April 
1814, brought forward a nmtion regidnting 
the conduct of thi^ spt'nker at tin' bar of the 
House of Lords, hut was defeated hv 274 to 
106 {ib, XX vii. '16rK75, 52 L 2 ). i hi 6 Mareh 
1817, while moviijg for a new writ, for the 
borough of St. Mawt'S, he paid a higli and 
eloquent tribute to tin* mmnoryof his friend 
Francis Hormu* |(j. v. | (/A xxxv. 840 4). 
In l)tiC(^mb('ir 1819 le supported the govern- 
ment on the tldnl reading of the Heiiitimm 
Meetings Pnwimtion Hill (/7a xli, I07H HI). 
At, the pmeral election in Mareh 1820 the 
Whigs of Oumherhtnd, being tliMsatisfied with 
the political eondnet, of their memhefi put 
up anotJuir candidate, and .Morpeth retired 
Irom tlie poll at an early stage, In No- 
vember 1824 lie was appoltil.ed, through 
Canning’s mlluentaq lord-fimilenant. of the 
East Hiding of Yorkshire ( Lmtf/tm 
1824, pt. ii. 1929), and on 4 Htmt. 1825 sue- 
ceoded his fatluT ns the sixth tmrl of Car* 

r IHmse of 

Lords for the first tinu' on 21 Mart'll 1826 
{Journals of the Home of Lorde^ Iviii, 128), 
and on 18 May 1827 was appointed (dnnf 
commismontir of woods and forests, with a 
seat m Canning’s eahinet. On 16 July 1827 
he succeeded the Dukt* of Porilantl as lord 
pmv seal, and continued tt> hold this post 
until the formation of tlm Dtiktt of Welling* 
ton B administration in January 1 828. When 

powar^ in Novambt'r 
iooO, Carlisle accepted aplacat in Lord Gray^s 
cabinet without ofnce,and upon Lord Iiipon’'« 
resignation, in June 1834, was appointed to 
his old poet of lord privy seal On the dis* 
solution of the ministry in the following 
month, Oarlifllc retired attogether from poli- 
tical life, owing to ill-liaalth, and spent the 
remainder of his days principally in the 
country. H e was invested with the» order of 
the Garter on 17 March 1837, and in the 
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following year was appointed a trustee of 
the British Museum. He resigned the lord- 
lieutenancy of the East Riding in July 1847, 
and dying at Castle Howard, near Malton, 
on 7 Oct. 1848, aged 75, was buried in the 
mausoleum in the park. 

Carlisle married, on 21 March 1801, Lady 
Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, eldest daugh- 
ter and coheiress of William, fifth duke 
of Devonshire, by whom he had six sons 
and six daughters. His wife survived him 
several years, and died on 8 Aug. 1858, 
aged 75. He was succeeded in the peerage 
by his eldest son, George William Erederick 
Howard [<!■ v.] Carlisle was an accomplished 
scholar, and an amiable, high-minded man. 
Of an exceedingly retiring disposition, he 
took little part in the debates in either 
house. His last speech, which is recorded 
in ^ Hansard,’ was delivered on 5 Oct. 1831 
(JPai^l. Debates, 3rd ser. vii. 1329), seventeen 
years before his death. 

He was the author of the following con- 
tributions to the ^ Anti-Jacobin : ’ 1. ^ Son- 
net to Liberty’ (No. v.) 2. The transla- 

tion of the Marquis of Wellesley’s Latin 
verses contained in the preceding number 
(No. vii.) 3. 'Ode to Anai'chy’ (No. ix.) 
4. ' A Consolatory Address to his Gunboats 
by Citizen Muskein ’ (No. xxvii.) 6, ' Ode 
to Director Merlin’ (No. xxix.) 0. ‘An 
Affectionate Effusion of Citizen Muskein to 
Havre de Grace ’ (No, xxxii.) There is a 
portrait of Carlisle by Sir Thomas Lawrence 
at Castle Howard. His portrait, painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1786, was ei^aved 
in the following year by Thomas Trotter 
{Cat. of the JExhibition of Old Masters, 1878, 
No. 372). An engraving after a painting by 
J. Jackson, R. A., which includes his son Lord 
Morpeth, and is at Castle Howard, will be 
found in the second volume of Jordan’s ‘ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,’ 1831. 

[Ferguson’s Cumberland and Westmoreland 
M.P.’s, 1871, pp. 384-5; Wilson’s Biographical 
Index to the present House of Commons, 1808, 
pp. 172-3 ; Diary and Correspondence of Lord 
Colchester; Gent. Mag. 1801 pt. i. p. 275, 1848 
pt. ii. 537-8, 1858 pt. ii. 317 ; Annual Register, 
1848, App. to Chron. pp. 256-7 ; Times, 9 Oct. 
1848; Illustrated London News, 14 Oct. 1848 
(with portrait) ; Doyle’s Official Baronage,!. 333- 
334 ; Burke’s Peerage, 1888, p. 248 ; Poster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses, ii. 698; Parliamentary His- 
tory and Debates, 1795-1848; Official Return of 
Members, of Parliament, pt.ii. 192, 205, 220, 231, 
244, 259, 273.] G. P. R. B. 

HOWARD, GEORGE WILLIAM 
FREDERICK, seventh Eael O]? Carlisle 
( 1802-1864), eldest son of George Howard, 
sixth earl of Carlisle [q. v.], by his wife, 
Lady Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, eldest 


daughter of William, fifth duke of Devon- 
shire, was horn in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, on 18 April 1802, and was 
educated at Eton. He matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 15 Oct. 1819, and in 1821 
obtained the university prizes for Latin and 
English verse respectively. He took a first class 
in classics in the following year, and graduated 
B.A. 1823, M.A. 1827. On the death of his 
grandfather in September 1825 his father 
succeeded as the sixth earl, while he himself 
became known by the courtesy title of Lord 
Morpeth. In 1826 he accompanied his uncle 
William, sixth duke of Devonshire, on his 
mission to St. Petersburg to attend the coro- 
nation of Emperor Nicholas. While abroad 
he was retiumed at the general election in 
June 1826 for the borough of Morpeth in 
the whig interest. In a maiden speech on 
6 March 1827 he seconded Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s resolution for the relief of the Roman 
catholic disabilities {Dari. Debates, new ser. 
xvi. 849-54), and in April 1830 he supported 
Robert Grant’s motion for leave to biing in 
a hill for the repeal of Jewish disabilities 
{ih. xxiii. 1328-30). At the general election 
in August 1830 Morpeth was returned at the 
head of the poll for Yorksliire, and in March 
1831 spoke in favour of the ministerial Re- 
form Bill, which he described as ‘a safe, 
wise, honest, and glorious measure’ {ib. Srd 
ser. ii. 1217-20). At the general election in 
May 1831 he was again returned for York- 
shire, and in the succeeding general election 
in December of the following year was elected 
one of the members for the West Riding, 
which constituency he continued to repre- 
sent until the dissolution in June 1841. In 
February 1835 Morpeth proposed an amend- 
ment to the address, which was carried 
against the government by a majority of 
seven {ib. xxvi. 166-73, 410), and upon the 
formation of Lord Melbourne’s second ad- 
ministration in April 1835 he was appointed 
chief secretary for Ireland. His re-dection 
for the West Riding was unsuccessfully op- 
posed by the Hon. J. S. Wortley (afterwards 
second Baron Wharncliffe) in the tory in- 
terest. On 20 May 1836 Morpeth was ad- 
mitted to the English privy council, and in the 
following month introduced the Irish Tithe 
Bill in a speech which raised his reputation 
in the house {ib, xxviii. 1319-44). He held 
the difficult post of chief secretary for Ire- 
land for more than six years during the lord- 
lieutenancies of the Marquis of N ormanby and 
Earl Fortescne. During tbis time he carried 
through the House of Commons the Irish 
Tithe Bill, the Irish Municipal Reform Bill, 
and the Irish Poor Law Bill, and showed, 
contrary to expectation, that he was perfectly 
‘ c 2 
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able to hold his own in the stormy debates 
of the day. He treated the Irish party witli 
considerable tact, and did his best to carry 
out the policy initiated by Thomas Drum- 
mond (1797-1840) [q. v.] Morpeth was ad-^ 
mitted to the cabinet in February 1839, upon 
the retirement of Charles Grant, afterwards 
created Baron Glenelg. At the general elec- 
tion in July 1841 he was defeated in the 
West Biding, and in September resigned 
office with the rest of his colleagues. ^ Shortly 
afterwards Morpeth spent a year^ in North 
America and Canada. During his absence 
he was nominated a candidate lor the city ol 
Dublin at a by-election in January 1842, 
but was defeated by his tory opponent. At, 
a by-election in February 1846 he was riH 
tumed unopposed for the West Biding, and 
upon the downfall of Sir Kobert reehs second 
administration in June 1846 was appointed 
chief commissioner of woods and forests 
(7 July) with a seat in Lord John IlusHdl’s 
first cabinet. He was sworn in as lord-lieu- 
tenant of the East Biding on 22 July 18-17, 
and at the general election in the following 
month was once more returned for the West 
Biding, this time with Bichard Cobden as a 
colleague. In February 1848 Morpeth re- 
introduced his bill for promoting the public 
health (ih. 3rd ser. xevi. 385-403;, which be- 
came law at the close of the session (11 k 12 
Viet. c. 63). On the death of his father 
in October 1848 Morpeth succeeded as the 
seventh earl of Carlisle, and tooh his seat in 
the House of Lords on 1 Feb. 1849 (JournaU 
of the House of Lords ^ Ixxxi. 4). On tho ap- 
pointment of Lord Campbell as lord chief 
justice of England, Carlisle became chaTi- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster (6 March 
1850). On the accession of Lord Derby to 
power in February 1852 Carlisle resigned 
office. He was installed rector of the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen on 31 March 1853, and 
in the following summer began a twelve- 
month’s continental trip, 

On 7 Feb. 1865 Carlisle was invested with 
the order of the Garter, and in the same 
month was appointed by Lord Palmerston 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He retained this 
office until February 1858, and resumed it 
on Palmerston^s return to office in June 1869. 
Hl-health compelled his final retirement in 
October 1864. He died at Castle Howard 
on 5 Dec. 1864, aged 62, and was buried in 
the family mausoleum. He never married, 
and was succeeded hy his hrotherj the Hon, 
and Bev. William George Howard, rector of 
Londeshorough, Y orhshire. Carlisle was able 
and Mnd-hearted, with cultivated tastes and 
great fluency of speech. Without command- 
ing abilities or great strength of will, his 


gonthmos.s (UidcaHMl him to nil thost* with 
whom lie camii into coiitncf. As lonl-licii- 
tenant he devoted Ids (‘lldrls to improvn the 
agriculture and mnnufaet iiroH (d’ Ireland, and 
was Hiiccimfid and popidnr t here. 

At Casth^ Howard there is a head of the 
carl in chalk, whicdi has hiaai engraved hy 
F. Roll, also a largo miniat iii’i* h^v C-arnell, 
and a small full-length water-eohnir portrait 
painted when IIf>ward was in Hreere, A 
porkalt'hy John Partridge is in iht- poHseHsion 
of Lady ^iVunton. A hronze si at tie «d’( kirliHle 
by J. )i. F<)h‘y wais enaded hy pnhlie .hu 1>- 
Hcri])tion in Piuenix Park, Dulilin, in IS7D, 
and in the narae ytair another Hlatue hy Urn 
same artist was ereelial on Brampton Moat, 
Carlisle. I'htjn^ is a IhimI of ( ’arlisit* hy Indny 
in the town hall at Morpeth; another, when 
Lord M.orp(‘th, at. Castle flowanl ; and a third, 
also by iHdey, at (kiMlIe Howard, executed 
when Ifowoird was lorrl lieutenant, A me- 
norial column wars ereeled tqam Itulmer 
Till, ail the (‘dge of t.he (Wlish* estato. 

Carlisle iiresidial at tin* Shnkespeartt t(»r- 
;entenaryaliStrii(,ford-(»n“A von in April 1H64, 
le took a great interest in meehanK‘s* insti- 
ait, es, and estahliMlied a reformatory njion his 
)wn estate at. Caalh* Howard. He was the 
LUthor of the following works: 1. * Eleiisis; 
)oema (tancellarii praanto donalum, et in 
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KJ). IH21 ’ [Oxford, 1821 Hvo. 2. ‘ Pn^s- 
turn: a Prijse^ Poem recited in tlie Thea- 
tre, Oxford, in t.la^ yiatr 1K21 * (Oxford, 
1821], 8vo. 3, ^ d’lie Last (d’t le* Oreeks; or 
the Fall of Constunllnople, a 'fragialy ^ [in 
live acts, and in verse |, London, 1H2H, Hv<n 
4. ^ Sanitary Beform. Spi'celi ... in the 
House of CommoiiH . . . 3H March 1H47, on 
moving for leave to hring in a Bill for Im- 
proving t.he Health of Towns in FnglamL’ 
London, 1847, Hvo. 5, ‘ Pidilic Health IlilL 
Speech ... in t he House (dH 'ommons . , . 
10 3fob. 1848, on moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill for Promoting tin* Ihddic Health/ 
London, 1848, 8vo, <h *Two Lectures on 
the Poetry of Pope, and on his own Travels 
in America . . . delivered to tin' Leeds Mo- 
chaulcs’ Institution and Li1(*rary Soeiaty, 
December Hth and 6l h, 1850/ lanulou, 1851, 
8vo ; tbe lectim^ on Pope was reviewed by 
Do Quincey. 7, ^ Diary in dhirliish and Greek 
Waters,’ London, 1854, 8vo, (*dit,ed by CL 0. 
Felton, Boston 1855, 8vo. 8. ^Tha 

Second Vision or Daniel, A Paraphrase in 
Verse’ Ijondon, 1858, 4to. 

Carlisle was a frequent, conirihutor in prose 
and verse to the annuals of tho day, and de- 
hyered a number of aihlrasHeM and lecturoa* 
nisHjGctureBand Addresses in Aid of Popular 
Education,’ iSce., form the 1 wonty-fifth volume 
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of tlie ' Travellers Library ’ (London, 1 866, 
8vo), while his ^Vice-regal Speeches and Ad- 
dresses, Lectures, and Poems ’ were collected 
and edited by J. J. Gaskin (Dublin, 1866, 8vo, 
with portrait). A collection of his poems, 
^ selected by his sisters,’ was published in 
1869 (London, 8vo). Carlisle wrote a pre- 
face to an English edition of Mrs. Stowe’s 
^ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ^ (London, 1853, 8vo). 

[Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland— the 
Howards, 1872, with portrait, pp. 125-88; Mar- 
tineau’s Biographical Sketches, 1869, pp. 131-42 ; 
Walpole’s History of England, vols. iii. iv. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1865, new ser. xviii. 09-101 ; Ann. 
Eeg. 1864, pt. ii. pp. 183-4; Times, 6 and 14 Dec. 
1864; Illustrated London News, 17 Dec. 1864; 
Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1864, pp. 81, 89 ; 
Alumni Oxon. 1888, ii. 699 ; Historical Eegister 
of the University of Oxford, 1888, pp. 138, 147, 
326 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, 1886, i. 334-5 ; 
Poster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 125; Official Beturn 
of Lists of Members of Piudiament, pt. ii. pp. 305, 
322, 335, 346, 358, 372, 390, 406; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] G. F. B. B. 

HOWABD, GOBGES EDMOND (1716- 
1780), miscellaneous writer, son of Francis 
Howard, captain of dragoons, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Jackson, was born at Coleraine on 
28 Aug. 1715. He was educated at Thomas 
Sheridan’s school at Dublin. After brief 
service as apprentice in the exchequer at 
Dublin, Howard enlisted in an infantry regi- 
ment, but at the end of a year returned to 
the exchequer, became a solicitor, and ac- 
quired a minute knowledge of legal procedure, 
as well as of the complicated systems of the 
exchequer, revenue, and forfeiture depart- 
ments. He secured a lucrative business as a 
solicitor and land agent, and published pro- 
fessional works by which he lost money, 
although they were highly commended by 
competent critics. His laborious efforts at 
the same time to achieve reputation as a poet, 
dramatist, and literary moralist failed sig- 
nally. The pertinacity with which he wrote 
and printed contemptible tragedies, none of 
which were acted, and occasional verse, led 
to the publication of facetious satires, written 
mainly by Hobert Jephson [q. v.] in 1771, 
They appeared in the form of a mock corre- 
spondence in verse between Howard and his 
friend George Faulkner, the printer [q. v.] 
The text was copiously supplemented with 
foot-notes, in which the confused and j umhled 
styles of Howard and Faulkner were success- 
fully imitated. The satires passed through 
many editions at Dublin, and were believed 
to have been partially inspired by the vice- 
roy, Lord Townshend, who was personally 
acquainted with Howard and Faulkner.' 
Howard’s dramatic compositions formed the 


subject of an ironical letter addressed by 
Edmund Burke to Garrick in 1772. As a 
law official Howard rendered valuable ser- 
vices to government, which were scantily 
rewarded. He was active in promoting struc- 
tural improvements in Dublin, having some 
skill as an architect, and the freedom of the 
city was conferred on him in 1766. He was 
among the earliest of the protestant advo- 
cates for the partial relaxation of the penal 
laws against Homan catholics in Ireland, and 
members of that church presented him with 
a handsome testimonial. He died in affluen 
circumstances at Dublin in June 1786. 

His published literary works, apart from 
contributions to periodical literature, were : 

1. ‘A Collection of Apothegms and Maxims 
for the Good Conduct of Life, selected from 
the most Eminent Authors, with some newly 
formed and digested under proper heads,’ Dub- 
lin, 1767, 8vo, dedicated to the king and queen. 

2. ^Almeyda, or the Hival Kings,’ Dublin, 
17 69, 8vo ; a tragedy adapted from Hawkes- 
worth’s ^ Almoran and Hamet.’ 3. ' The Siege 
of Tamor,’ Dublin, 1773, 8vo and 12mo, a 
tragedy. 4. ‘ The Female Gamester/ Dublin, 
1778, 12mo. 5. ^ Miscellaneous Works in 
Verse and Prose,’ with a portrait, Dublin, 
1782, 8vo, 3 vols. 

Howard’s professional works are : I. ^Trea- 
tise of the Hules and Practice of the Pleas 
Side of the Exchequer in Ireland,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
Dublin, 1759. 2. ^ A Treatise on the Hules 

and Practice of the Equity Side of the Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, with the several Statutes 
relative thereto, as also several A(piidged 
Cases on the Practice in Courts of Equity 
both in England and Ireland, with the Heasons 
and Origin thereof, in many instances as they 
arose from the Civil Law of the Homans, or 
the Canon and Feudal Laws.’ Inscribed to 
the chancellor, treasurer, lord chief baron, 
and barons of the court- of exchequer, 2 vols. 
8vo, Dublin, 1760. 3. ‘ The Hules and Prac- 
tice of the High Court of Chancery in Ire- 
land,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1772. 4. ‘ A Supplement 
to the Hules and Practice of the High Court 
of Chancery in Ireland lately published. In- 
scribed to James, Lord Baron Lifford, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland/ 8vo, Dublin, 1774. 
5. ' Special Cases on the Laws against the 
further growth of Popery in Ireland,’ 8vo, 
Dublin, 1775. 6. ^ An Abstract and Common 
Place of all the Irish, British, and English 
Statutes relative to the He venue of Ireland, 
and the Trade connected therewith. Al- 
phabetically digested under their respective 
proper titles. nGth several Special Prece- 
dents of information, &c., upon the said 
Statutes and other matters, never before pub- 
lished. Inscribed to the Earl of Buckingham 
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shire, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland,’ 2 vols. 4to, 
Dublin, 1779. 

[Hibernian Mag., Dublin, 1786 ; Baker’sBio- 
graphia Dramatica; Garrick’s Private Corro- 
spondenee, 1831 ; Hist, of the City of Dublin, 
vol. ii. 1859; The Batcheloi^, 1772.] J. T. G. 


HOWARD, HENKIETTA, Countess oe 
SuFEOLK (1681-1767), mistress to George II, 
born in 1681, was eldest daughter of Sir 
Henry Hobart, of Blickling, Norfollr, bart., 
by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Maynard, son of Sir John Maynard, commis- 
sioner of the great seal in the reign of Wil- 
liam III. She was married, Lord Hervey tolls 
us, 'very young ’ to Charles Howard, third son 
of Henry, fifth earl of Sulfolk,' whom Hervey 
describes as 'wrong-headed, ill-tempered, ob- 
stinate, drunken, extravagant, brutal,’ The 
date of the marriage remains undetermined. 
Being ;^or for their station the pair went to 
live in Hanover towards the close of Queen 
Anne’s reign, with the- view of ingratiating 
themselves with the future sovereigns of 
England. Even there, however, they were 
sometimes in great straits for money, Mrs. 
Howard on one occasion selling her hair to 
pay for a dinner for the ministry. On the ac- 
cession of the elector to the English throne as 
George I, Howard was appointed his groom 
of the bedchamber, and his wife bedchamber- 
woman to the Princess of Wales (Boyer, 
Folit, State of Great Britain^ viii. 347, 475). 
The rooms which in this capacity she occupltid 
in St. James’s Palace and, after the expulsion 
of the prince, at Leicester House were the 
favourite place of rSunion for the prince and 
princess and their little court. Pope and 
Gay were frequently to be found there, and 
Swift when he was in England, The Prince 
of Wales soon made advances to Mrs. Howard, 
and was graciously received, and I loward’s 
efforts to remove his wife from the prince’s 
household proved ineffectual. In 1724 Mrs. 
Howard built herself a villa at Marble Hill, 
Twickenham, where she was a near noigh- 
^ur of Pope. The house was designed by 
Lords Burlington and Pembroke, the gardens 
were laid out by Pope and Lord Bathurst. 
Ihe Prmce of Wales contributed 12,000/. 
towards the cost. Pope, Swift, and Arbuth- 
not took it in turns to act as her major-domo. 
On his ^cession to the throne George II 
quieted Howard with an annuity of 1,200/., 
and installed Ins wife in St. James’s Palace 
j favourite. She was formally sepa- 
rated from her husband, who made a settle- 
ment upon her. 

In Lord Peterborough Mrs. Howard had 
^ admirer of a very different stamp from 
tieorge II. It is not clear when their intimacy 
commenced, how long it lasted, or whether 


it was over carried beyond the bounds of 
flirtation. It. himmuh, li()\vev(*r, fnnn the cor- 
respomhmcis vvhitth phk.s(h 1 bel-weeii them, 
and which inchuh's forty bd ler.s from 
borough, writPm iti the most rojiiniilie. strain, 
to havti biMui of .some dnratiein. All the 
l(!tt(!rs ar(i tindatod, but. (bey are probably to 
be referred to tie* reign oftleorgo I. 

Eor some time after tin* aci’es.Hion of 
George It Mrs. Howard wa.s mueb courted bv 
thosewhoihought the king would ljegoverm‘'d 
hylier. This, howev(‘r, (teased when it became 
a])|)arentl.hat. tlie(|ueeu’siniluenei' was to pre- 
vail. Her society e.ontinued nevertheless to 
he cultivai(‘d hy tla^ wits and t he opposition. 
About. 1729 she b(‘gan to detdine in favour 
with tlu‘. Icing, but poverty compelled her to 
keiq) lier post. Ou the thailh of 1-Mward, 
eigbth (Mirl of Suffolk, without issue, 22 June 
1731, Howard su(‘e.e(Mh*d to the earldom, ami 
Lady Kulfolk was 1. hereupon advanced to the 
post of groom of the stole to t he queem with a 
salary of 800/. a yiair ( IlovEU* PuBf. Sfafr uf 
Great /irlfaia^ vVi. <152 J. I ler eirmuustama^M 
were further improved by the death of her 
husband (28 S(‘pt. 1733), ami in the follow- 
ing year slie retinsl from court. In 1735 
she marrieil the Hon. George Berkei(‘y, 
ycningest; son of the semmd tairl of llerkeleV, 
with wliomsjie livrsl happily until hisdiaitli, 
1(5 Jan. 1747. Hbe began to grow deaf in 
middle IMe, and In her later ymirs almost lost 
her hearing. Nevertludi^Hs Horace Walpole 
loved mucli to gossi]) with her in t Im autumn 
cwmings.^ Hlui died <m 26 Jnly }7<I7 in 
compavutive poverty, hmving, hesrd(*M Marble 
Hill, jiroperty to the value of not more t han 
20,000/. By her first husband she liad issm^ 
an only son, wim sueceisled to the earldom, 
and (liedwitliout i.Msue in 1745. She bad m» 
cliildren by her HiH'oml husband. Horace 
Walpohules(;rib(*H her as ‘ of a just, height, 
well tuadiq (W'trmnely fair, with the lim^st 
light brown hair,’ atfding that ‘her mental 
qualifications wtu'c by no mi*ans shining’ 
{2iemwim*.Heen^ cxxvii.) Elsewhere be says 
that she was ‘sensible, artful, agrtjenble, i»ut. 
had neither s(mH(^ nor art. tuiongh to nuike 
him [George ir| think her so ugreeablo as 
his wife’ (Mme/>s,ed. Lord ILdland, 1847, 
L 177 ; cf. Guksteuej E im, A'//ers,(aL Malum, 
ii. 440), Pope wrote in her honour t he well- 
known verses ' On a certain Lady at GourtJ 
and Poterhorough the song' I said to my heart 
between sleeping and waking,’ J kit h‘ praise 
her reasonableness and her wit. Swift , in Ids 
somewhat ill-natured 'Gliaracter’ of her, also 
recognisea her ^wit and beauty, represents 
her as a latitudinarian in religion, a consum- 
mate courtier, and by so much the worse 
mend, and ' upon the whole an o.xcellent 
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companion for men of the best accomplish- 
ments who have nothing' to ask.’ Except 
the contribution towards the cost of Marble 
Hill she took little from George II, either 
as king or prince, except snubs and slights; 
and the queen avenged herself for her hus- 
band’s inlidelity by humiliating her, employ- 
ing her until she became Countess of Sulfolk 
in servile otEces about her person. ^ It hap- 
pened more than once, ’writes HoraceWalpole 
{^Reminiscences, cxxix.), Hhat the king, while 
the queen was dressing, has snatched off the 
handkerchief, and, turning rudely to Mrs. 
Howard, has cried, Because you have an 
ugly neck, yourself, you hide the queen’s.’” 
Nor was she able to do much to advance lier 
friends. For Gay she could procure only the 
place of gentleman-usher to the Princess 
Louisa, which, though worth 200/. a year, he 
declined. She obtained, however, an earl- 
dom for her brother [see Hobabt, John, 
first Earl or Buckinghamshire]. She 
was strictly truthful, and in conversation 
minutely accurate to the point of tedious- 
ness. She behaved with such extreme pro- 
priety that her friends affected to suppose 
that her relations with the king were merely 
platonic. A selection from her corresimnd- 
ence, entitled ‘Letters to and from Henrietta, 
Coimtess of Suffolk, and her second husband, 
the Hon. George Berkeley, from 1712 to 
1767,’ was edited anonymously by John Wil- 
son Croker in 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. The cori’e- 
gpondence, which comprises letters from Pope, 
Swift, Gay, Peterborough, Bolingbroke, Ches- 
terfield, Horace Walpole, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and Lady Hervey, deals mainly 
with private affairs, and sheds little light on 
politics. The volume contains an engraving 
of her portrait preserved at Blickling. 

[Blomefield’s Norfolk, ed. 1805, vi. 402; Gent 
Mag. 1767, p. 383 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, 
iii. 150, iv. 368; Horace Walpole’s Reminiscences 
in Cunningham’s edition of his Letters ; Horace 
Walpole’s Memoirs, ed. Lord Holland, 1847 ; 
Hervoy’s Memoirs ; Pope’s Correspondence, ed. 
Elwin and Courthopo ; Chostorfieid’s Letters ; 
Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, i. 279 ot 
seq.;. Suffolk Corr^^spondence, ed. Croker; Swift’s 
Memoirs, ed. Scott. Her relations with Lord 
Peterborough are discussed in Russell’s Earl of 
Peterborough and Monmouth.] J. M. R. 

HOWARD, HENRY, Earl ok Surrey 
(1517 .P-1547), poet, born about 1517, was 
eldest son of Lord Thomas Howard, after- 
wards third duke of Norfolk (1473 P-1654) 
[q. V.], by his second wife, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham. 
Thomas Howard, second duke of Norfolk 
[q. V.], was his grandfather, and he was 
usually known in youth as ‘ Henry Howard 


of Henninghall,’ one of his grandfather’s re- 
sidences in Norfolk, which may have been his 
birthplace. He spent each winter and spring, 
until he was seven, at his father’s house, 
Stoke Hall, Suffolk, and each summer with 
his grandfather at llunsdon, Hertfordshire. 
On the death of the latter in 1524 his father 
became Duke of Norfolk, and he was thence- 
forth known hy the courtesy title of Earl of 
Surrey. He was with his family at Kenning- 
hall between 1524 and 1529. On 23 July 
1629 he visited the priory of Butley, Suffolk, 
with his father, who was negotiating the sale 
of Staverton Park to the prior. Surrey was 
carefully educated, studying classical and 
modern literature, and making efforts in verse 
from an early age. Leland was tutor to his 
brother Thomas about 1526, and may have 
given him some instruction. John Clerk (d. 
1552) [q. V.], who was domesticated about 
the same time with the family, seems to have 
been his chief instructor. In dedicating his 
‘Treatise of Nobility’’ (1543) to Norfolk,, 
Clerk commends translations which Surrey 
made in his childhood from Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish. In December 1529 Henry YIII 
asked the Duke of Norfolk to allow Surrey 
to become the companion of his natural son, 
Henry Fitzroy, duko of Richmond [q. v.], 
who was Surrey’s junior by sixteen months 
(Barst, pp. 164-5). He thus spent/, in the 
words of his own poems, his ‘ childish 
years’ (1530 to 1632) at Windsor ‘with a 
Idng’s son.’ As early as 1526 Norfolk pur- 
chased the wardship of Elizabeth, daughter 
of John, second lord Marney, with a view to 
marrying her to Surrey. But at the end of 
1529 Anne Boleyn urged Henry VIII to 
affiance his daughter, the Princess Mary, to 
the youth. On 14 Sept. 1630 Chappuys, the 
imperial ambassador in London, wrote to his 
master for instructions as to the attitude he 
should assume towards the scheme. But in 
October Anne Boleyn’s views changed, and 
she persuaded the duke, who reluctantly con- 
sented, to arrange for Surrey’s marriage with 
Frances, daughter of John Vere, fifteenth earl 
of Oxford. The contract was signed on 13 Feb. 
1631-2, and the marriage took place before 
April, but on account of their youth hus- 
band and wife did not live together till 
1536. In October 1632 Surrey accompanied 
Henry VIII and the Duke of Richmond to 
Boulogne, when the English king had an 
interview with Francis 1. In accordance 
with arrangements then made, Richmond and 
Surrey spent eleven months at the French 
court. Francis first entertained them at Chan- 
tilly, and in the spring of 1533 they travelled 
with him to the south. The king’s sons were 
their constant companions, and Surrey im- 
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pressed the king^ and the princes very favour- 
ably. In July 1533 Pope Clement VII tried 
to revive the project of a marriage between 
Surrey and Princess Mar^, in the belief that 
he might thus serve the interests of Queen 
Catherine. Surrey returned to London to 
carry the fourth sword before the king at the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn in June 153e3, 
and finally quitted France in September 1 533 
{Chron. of Calais, 1846, Camden Soc., p. 41), 
when Richmond came home to marry Sur- 
rey’s sister Mary. In March 1534 Siuit'-y’s 
mother separated from his father on the ground 
of the duke’s adultery with Elizabeth Hol- 
land, an attendant in the duke’s nursery. In 
the long domestic quarrel Surrey sided with 
his father, and was denounced by his mother 
as an ^ungracious son’ (y^QOH, Letters of 
Illustrious Ladies, ii. 225). In 1635 Si^rrejj’s 
wife joined him at Kenninghall. lie was in 
pecuniary difficulties at the time, and bor- 
rowed money of John Reeve, abbot of Bury, 
in June. 

At Anne Boleyn’s trial (15 May 1636) 
Surrey acted as earl marshal in behalf of his 
father, who presided by virtue of his office of 
lord treasurer (cf. Wbxotheslby, Chro^i. i, 
37). On 22 July 1636 his friend and brother- 
in-law, Richmondj died, and he wrote with 
much feeling of his loss. lie accompanied 
his father to Yorkshire to repress the rebellion 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace in October 
1536. A report went abroad that Surrey 
s ecretly sympathised with the insurgents, and 
in J une 1637 he struck a courtier wlio repeated 
the rumour in the park at Hampton Court. 
The privy council ordered him into confine- 
ment atWindsor, and there he devoted himself 
chiefly to writing poetry. He was released 
before 12 Nov. 1637, when he was a princi])al 
mourner in the funeral procession of Jane 
Seymour from Hampton to Windsor. On 
N ew-year’s day 1638 he presented Henry VIII 
with three gilt bowls and a cover. Early in 

1639 there was some talk at court of sGn(iing 
Surrey into Cleves to assist in arranging the 
treaty for the marriage of Henry VIII with 
Anne of Cleves, and later in the year he was 
employed to organise the defence of Norfolk, 
m view of a threatened invasion. On 3 May 

1640 Surrey distinguished himself at the 
jousts held at Westminster to celebrate the 
marriage of Henry with Anne of Cleves (cf. 
w. i. 118). Later in the year he rejoiced 
openly over the fall of Cromwell, which re- 

influence with the king. 
Surrey was installed knight 
01 the Garter, and in September was ap- 
pointed steward of the university of 0am- 
1 1 ^ succession to Cromwell. On 8 Dec. 

541 he was granted many manors in Suffolk 


and Norfolk, most of wlucli suhscquoully 
sold, and in February 15.11 2, in order yppa- 
rontly to clear liims(df from Hie HUspuMona 
whicli aH ached to nuiny of his kiiiHiueu at 
the tirni', be altiaided the exiH’Ulion of Ins 
cousin, Queen (bUlieriiu^ Howard. 

In a riauu’ded conviU’sat ion wiiieh to«)k 
place between two (»f (Intmweirw agents in 
1639, Surrey was deseribeil by <»tieof ibe in- 
terlocutors asMlu' nuisi foolish proud boy Hint, 
is in England,’ It was urged in reply t hat the 
earl was wise, and t hal,all-h(uigh his ])ridewnH 
great, ex])(e’i(uiee w<uild eorrei’t. it 
lo(/i(f, xxliu 62). fi’liat he eraihl ill t'ontrol 
his temper, and that Ids pride in his nneentry 
passisl naisonahle hounds, there 1 m niueh to 
prov<3 olHiiwhere, In 1512 lie (|nnrri‘llrd with 
one John a, Leigh, aiel was ronnidlted to the 
Fleist hy tlu' privy eomudh In a piUitiiin 
for releusi' he. altrilmled ids eondnet to Mhe 
fury of reekless youth,’ and promised hence- 
forward to hridle his Hieady wdlh* Gn 7 Aug. 
he was released on euturingiuto recognisiiueeH 
in ton tihousaiul marks to he of good heha- 
viour, and he utaMimpanied his fatli<*r on the 
expedition into Scotland in Oetobiu-. In the 
same month the death of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the elder Np v.] inspired a. puihetie <4egy t»y 
Surrey. But Surrey, alt Innigh a .Hmlenf /d 
Wyatt’s literary work, wtiH not, jaTsomdiy 
very intimate with him. In political aiul 
religious questiouH tliey took opposite aides. 
Wyatt’s son and Surny wm’c, hovv(U'<u% well 
known to each other, 

On 1 April 164:i Surrey waHchargia! hefore 
the privy council with linving eaten tlesh in 
Lent, and wit h having liroken at night the 
windows of citi/ams’ houses and of churehes 
in the city of London ly shooting Huiall 
pebbk‘s at Hunn with a Htoiie-how, A ser- 
vant, Pickmlng, and the youngiu’ Wyatt, were 
arrested as Ids aceompliees. ()n the first 
charge he nUauled a Hctmse ; he admit ti'd ids 
guilt on ^ the second accusatimu hut suhsc- 
qttently, in a visrse ^ satire against the eit izens 
of London,’ made tlu^ eccmitrii^ defence that 
lie had bwn scandalised hy the irndigious life 
led by the Londom^rs, and hud endeavoured 
by luH attack on iludr windows t.o prejatro 
them for divine retribution, Aei'ording to 
the evidence of a Mistress Arundel, whosi^ 
bouse Surrey and his friendH w'ore aecustomod 
for purposes of amusenumt, tlia 
affair was a foolish practical joke, ’flu* siw- 
vants of the houge hintml In their iliuiosition 
that Surrey demanded of Ids friends t lte signs 
of respect usual only in the cam* of princes. 
Surrey was sent to the Fleet prison mr a fi*w 
months. 

In October 1543 Surrey, fully restored to 
the king’s favour, joined the army under Bin 
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Jolin Wallop; which was engaged with the 
emperor’s forces in besieging Landrecy, then 
in the hands of the French. Charles V, in 
a letter to Henry VIII, praised Surrey’s 
^gentil cueur’ (21 Oct.). The campaign 
closed in November, and Surrey returned to 
England, after taking leave of the emperor in 
a special audience at Valenciennes (18 Nov.) 
Henry received him kindly, and made him 
his cupbearer. In February lr544 he was 
directed to entertain one of the emperor’s 
generals, the Duke de Najera, on a visit to 
England. He was then occupying himself in 
building a sumptuous house. Mount Surrey, 
near Norwich, on the site of the Benedictine 
priory of St. Leonards, and there, or at his 
father’s house at Lambeth, Hadrianus Junius 
resided with him as tutor to his sons, and 
Thomas Churchyard the poet as a page. Mount 
Surrey was destroyed in the Norfolk insurrec- 
tion of 1649 (cf. Blombpielu, Norfolk, iv. 
427). In June 1544 he was appointed mar- 
shal of the army which was despatched to 
besiege Montreuil. The vanguard was com- 
manded by Norfolk, Surrey’s father, who 
wrote home enthusiastically of his son’s 
bravery. On 19 Sept. Surrey was wounded 
in a futile attempt to storm Montreuil, and 
his life was only saved by the exertions of 
his friend Thomas Clere. When the siege 
was raised a few days later, Sixrrey removed 
to Boulogne, whicli Henry VIII had just cap- 
tured in person, and seems to have returned 
to England with his father in December. On 
St. George’s day 1646 he attended a chapter 
of the Garter at St. James’s Palace, and in 
July 1646 he was at Ivenninghall, 

In August Surrey was sent in command 
of five thousand men to Calais. On 2U Aug. 
he was appointed commander of Guisnes, and 
in the following month the dilficult post of 
commander of Boulogne was bestowed on 
him, in succession to William, lord Grey de 
Wilton [q. v.], together with the office of 
lieutenant-general of the liing by land and 
sea in all the English possessions on the con- 
tinent (Kympu, lAvdera, xv. 3 Sept.) Surrey 
actively superintended many skirmishes near 
Boulogne, but he was reprimanded by Henry 
(6 Nov.) for exposing himself to needless 
danger. In his despatches home he strongly 
urged Henry VIII to use every effort to retain 
Boulogne, but his father, writing to him from 
Windsor on 27 Sept., warned him that his 
emphatic letters on the subject were resented 
by many members of the council, and were not 
altogether to the liking of the king. In Decem- 
ber he paid a short visit to London to consult 
with the king in council. In January 1645-6 
the French marched from Montreuil with the 
intention of revictualling a fortress in the 


neighbourhood of Boulogne. Surrey inter- 
cepted them at St. Etienne; a battle fol- 
lowed, and the English forces were defeated. 
In his despatch to the king, Surrey fully 
acknowledged his defeat, and Henry sent a 
considerate reply (18 Jan. 1546). Early in 
March his request that his wife might join him 
at Boulogne was refused, on the ground that 
trouble and disquietness unmeet for woman’s 
imbecillities ’ were approaching. A -week later 
Secretary Paget announced that Edward Sey- 
mour, lord Hertford, and Lord Lisle were 
to supersede him in his command. Surrey 
and Hertford had long been pronounced 
enemies, and Hertford’s appointment to 
Boulogne destroyed all hope of reconcilia- 
tion. Negotiations which proved fruitless 
were pending at the time for the marriage of 
Surrey’s sister, the widowed duchess of Bich- 
mond, to Hertford’s brother, Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour. Surrey sarcastically denounced the 
scheme as a farce, and he indignantly scouted 
his father’s suggestion that his own infant 
children might be united in marriagm with 
members of Hertford’s family. On 14 July 
Surrey complained to Paget that two of his 
servants, whom he had appointed to minor 
posts at Boulogne, had been discharged, and 
that false reports were abroad that he had 
personally profited by their emoluments. In 
August 1646 he took part in the reception at 
Hampton Court of ambassadors from France. 

In December Henry was known to be 
dying, and speculation' was rife at court as 
to who should he selected by the king to fill 
the post of protector or regent during the 
minority of Prince' Edward. The choice was 
admitted to lie between Surrey’s father and 
Hertford. Surrey loudly asserted that his 
father alone was entitled to the office. Not 
only the Seymours and their dependents, 
hut ‘William, lord Grey of Wilton, whom he 
had superseded at Boulogne, his sister, and 
many early friends whom his vanity had 
offended, all regarded him at the moment 
with bitter hostility. In December 164G 
facts were brought by Sir llichard South- 
well, an officer of the court at one time on 
good terms with Surrey, to the notice of the 
privy council, which gave his foes an oppor- 
tunity of attack. Before going to Boulogne 
Surrey had discussed with Sir Christopher 
Barker, then Pichmond Herald, his right to 
include among his numerous quarterings the 
arms of Edward the Confessor, which Ei- 
chard II had permitted his ancestor, Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, to hear. The Col- 
lege of Arms, it was stated, forbade the pro- 
posed alteration, hut Surrey, in his anxiety 
to prove the superiority of his own ancestry ' 
to that of the Seymours or any of the new 
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nobility, caused the inhibited change in his 
arms to be made on 7 Oct. 154(i, when at. his 
father’s house at Kemiinghall. JJis sister 
subsequently stated that he surmounted his 
shield with what seemed to her ‘much lik(i a 
close crown and a cipher, whicli she took to 
be the king’s cipher H.R.,’ but this statement 
receiyed no corroboration. Moreover, by 
virtue of his descent from Thomas orBrotiuu’- 
ton, son of Edward I, Surrey, like all the 
Howards, and like many other noblemen who 
claimed royal descent, was entitled to (juart.er 
the royal arms. Hertford and his adherents 
affected to construe Surrey’s adoption of now 
arms into evidence of the existence of a. tiaat- 
sonable design. They declared, alt.hough 
there is noextaiitproofof the allegation, that 
Edward the Confessor’s arms had always b(Hm 
borne exclusively by the heir-apparimt. to the 
crown, and that Surrey’s action amounted to 
a design to endanger Prince Edward’s sue-" 
cession and to divert the crown into his own 
hands. Norfolk, it must be remembered, had, 
before Prince Edward’s birtlq been mentioiuHl 
as a possible heir to the throne. The council 
at first merely summoned Surrey from Kenn- 
inghall to confront Southwell, lus accuser. 
The earl passionately offered to fight South- 
well (2 Dec.), and both were detained in c.us- 
tody. Other charges were soon brought be- 
fore the council by Surrey’s personal enemies. 
According to a courtier. Sir Gawin Uarew, 
he had tried to persuade his sister to olfer 
herself as the king’s mistress, so that she 
might exercise the same power over him as 
‘Madame d’Estampes did about the h’ntnch 
king.’ Surrey had ironically given las sisttjr 
some such advice when he was angrily re- 
buking her for contemplating marriage with 
Sir Thomas Seymour. Another aecusor de- 
clared that Surrey affected foreign dress and 
manners, and employed an Italian uister. 
Jne council took these trivial matttu's 
seriously, and on 12 Dec. Surrey and lus 
mher were arrested and sent to the Towtu*. 
tommissioners were sent on the same day 
to Renninghall to examine the Duchess of 
Kictoond and Elizabeth Holland, the duke’s 
mistress. Much that they said was in Nor folk’s 

duchess recklessly corrobo- 
rated, the charges against her brother, assert- 
mg in the course of her examination that Sur- 
rey rigidly adhered to the old religion. Soon 
after Surrey s arrest Henry Vul himself 
drew up, with the aid of Chancellor 'Wriothefl- 

« allegations made 
g nst him, and he there assumed, despite 

that Surrey C 

wnen the throne was vacant, in his own 
favour. On 18 Jau, 1546-7 Smey was Tn. 


dieted at’ tlio Guildiiail before Eord ( ’hiai- 
cellor Wrl(dilu‘sley and other privy conit- 
cillm’H, and a jury of Norlolk men, of high 
tiHaiwm, under the art for deteriuiniiig t be 
HUeccHHinn (2S Ileru MU. e, vil. Meet. 12). 
No tc.Mtinumy of any legal value wa^ pro- 
(liiciul }a‘yonil (la* evidi*nee renpeetiug the 
ehange, in bis anus, In a umuly spi-eoli Sur- 
ri'y d<‘ui(Ml that he lutd any l reasonable in« 
teiilion ; l)Ul lui wan pro\ i-d guilty, \vn^ Hen- 
tiUieed to deiilb, juid wue^ belieafieri on Tower 
Hill on 21 dari, folhnviug. Hin per.HonnI pro- 
pi^rt.y was distribitlt'd unioug t le Seymours 
andlhi‘ir frieiulH. Surreys liody was* buried 
in the (diureli of All ifnllowa Harking, in 
Tower Sireol, but wan renn>v»'dto {heodturch 
of Franilingliiuu, Suffolk, by bln son Henry, 
who oreeHid an elaborattMutununenf there fn 
Ibid, and h‘it. nnunw* for it h presi*rva1 ion, I n 
18U/5 bin body was (ViHeoviU’isf lying direel Iv 
bimc'ath lus efligy. 

^Surrey left two Hons,T]iomnMjonrf b duln* 
of Norfolk |q. V. |, and Henry, earl rff Norfb- 
ainptoii hl-V.(, and tlirei* daughters, daiu% 
wile, of (.Iharles Nbjville, earl of Westmor- 
land, Gathorlms wibf i»f H»*nry, lord Herke- 
lew, and Margaret-, wife td' Henry, lord Seropo 
of JinI(,ou, Hin widow married a Heetmti lius- 
bandjThomaHSteynhigof U’oodfordjSuffolk, 
by whom hIio bad a tiaugbti‘r Mary, wife of 
Oharlea Soekford, ami diial at. Solmm EarL 
Suffolk, 110 June i:ff7. 

According t<t a pcjem by Surrey, wbiidt Im 
entdtli'fl ‘ Hest'-ript ion and Praise of bin 
love Gtu'ablini*,* Il(^ bad ladbre bis i*online- 
numt at Windsor in Ifn'i? bemi at trite! ed by 
the binuity of laidy I'dizabet b ( q. v* |,yonngest 

Gorald bit-zgerald, ninth earl of 
Kildaro ['( 1 . v. 1 


ivimaro jm v. | 

In J5,']7Liuly Elizabelb was only nitteyeara 
old.^ It liuH bemi uHHumed (but tnost- of Stir- 
re.y H ‘ Hongt'H and Honelrten,’ vv'^ritfen bidwemi 
thiH dal.ti mid his death, were inspired by his 
allection tor her; but only in the poem just 
(pioted doe^H Surrey mention ( lerablino aw the 
name of luH lady-lovtt, and the iuMertion of 
the name in tlu^ titbsw of td lier ttoems is an 
unjuHti liable license lirsl taken by Hr, G, lA 
Nott in his edition of Surrey’s poems in 1H15. 
Ihore IS nothing to show positively that the 
verses inHcnbiid by Surrey to ‘bis lath* ’ or 
Ins mistress ’ wen^ all midresHed tothe same 
person. At least, two potsms etdidnaUe a tiass- 
mg attachment to Anne, lady Ilertfonl* who 
discouraged Ids attont ions ( 1 U esT, p. J7 1 sii. ) ; 
out m py case his love-sonnets celebrate 
a platonic attachment, and iinit.atiJ Petra roll’s 
adarosses to Laura, Surrey’s marriial life 
was regular The -poetic ‘complaint’ by 
Surrey in which a lady laments tie absence 
01 her lover, ‘ [ho] being upon ilm sea,’ de- 
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scribes bis own afectionate relations with 
bis wife. Tbomas Nasbe, in bis ‘ Unfortunate 
Traveller, or tbe Adventures of Jack Wilton’ 
(1594), supplied an imaginary account of 
Surrey’s association with Geraldine, and told 
bow be went to Italy while under ber spell; 
consulted at Venice Cornelius Agrippa, wbo 
showed him ber image in a magic mirror; 
and at Florence challenged all who disputed 
ber supreme beauty . Drayton utilised N asbe’s 
incidents in bis epistles of ^ Tbe Lady Geral- 
dine’ and tbe Earl of Surrey, which appear in 
tbe ^ Ileroical Epistles’ (1598). But Surrey, 
although be read and imitated tbe Italian 
poets, never was in Italy, and Nasbe’s whole 
tale is pure fiction. 

Surrey circulated much verse in manuscript 
in bis lifetime. But it was not published till 
1557, ten years after bis death. On 5 June 
in that year (according to tbe colophon) lU- 
cbard Tottel published, ^ cum privilegio,’ in 
black letter ( 107 leaves), ' Songes and Sonettes 
written by tbe rygbt honorable Lorde Henry 
Ilaward, late Earle of Surrt^y and other.’ On 
21 June following (according to the colo- 
phon) Tottel issued in another volunu'. ‘Cer- 
tain Bokes [i.e. tbe second and fourth] of 
Virgiles Aeiiicis turned into English Meter ’ 
(26 leaves in black letter) ; ‘The fourth, boke 
of Virgin . . . drawn into a straunge meter 
by Henry Earle of Surrey’ was again printed 
by John Day without date, and a reprint of 
the two books of Virgil was issued by tbe 
lioxburgbe Club in 1814. 

Tbe ‘ Songes and Sonettes,’ known later 
as ‘Tottel’s Miscellany,’ contained 271 
poems, of which only forty were by Surrey 
— thirty-six at tbe beginning and four to- 
wards tbe end of tbe volume. Ninety-six 
were by bis friend Wyatt, forty were by Ni- 
cholas Grimald [q. v.], and ninety-five were by 
‘ uncertain authors,’ wbo are known to biive 
included Thomas Churchyard, Tbomas, lord 
Vaux, Edward Somerset, John Hoy wood, and 
Sir Erancis Bryan [q. v.] According to Put- 
tenbam, emo of tbe poems ascribed to Surrey 
— ‘ When Cupid scaled first the fort ’-—was 
by Lord Vhiux, and Surrey’s respotisibility 
for some others assigned to him by Tottel 
may be doubted. Of the first' edition, Ma- 
lone’s copy in t'be Bodleian Ijihrary is the 
only one known ; it was repriiitod by J. P. 
Collier in bis ‘ Seven English Poetical Mis- 
c(jllanies,’ 1867, and by Prolessor Arber in 
1870. A second edition (120 leaves in black 
letter), in which, among many other changes, 
Surrey’s forty poems, with some slight verbal 
alterations, are ])rinted consecutively at tlie 
beginning of the volume, appeared (according 
to tbe colophon) on 51 July 1557. Of this 
two copies are extant — one in the Jiritisb 


Museum and the other in the Capel Collec- 
tion at Trinity College, Cambridge. A third 
edition was issued in 1559; a fourth in 1665 ; 
a fifth ill 1567 ; a sixth in 1574 (the last 
printed by Tottel) ; a seventh in 1586 (printed 
by John Windet), and an eighth in 1587 
(printed by Bobert Bobinson, and disfigured 
by gross misprints )._ Surrey’s ‘ Paraphrase on 
the Book of Ecclesiastes,’ and his verse ren- 
dering of a few psalms, although well known 
in manuscript to sixteenth-century readers, 
were first printed by Thomas Park in his edi- 
tion of ‘ Nugm Antiqum’ (1804) from manu- 
scripts formerly belonging to Sir John Ilaring- 
ton. Two lines of the ‘ Ecclesiastes ’ were 
prefixed to Archbishop Parker’s translation 
of the Psalms (1569), and one line appears 
in Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of Poesie ’ (1689). 

The number of sixteenth-century editions 
of the ‘ Songs and Sonettes ’ attests the popu- 
larity of the poems, and they were well ap- 
])reciatGd by the critics of the time. George 
Tiirbcrvilhj includes in liis ‘Epitaphs ’ (1665), 
]).9, high-sounding verses in Surrey’s praise. 
Ascham, a rigorous censor, associates Surrey 
wit'll Ghaucer as a jiassablo translator, and 
commends bis judgment in that ho, ‘the first 
of all Englishmen in translating the fourth 
booke of Vii'gill,’ should have avoided rhyme, 
although in Ascham’s opinion he failed to 
‘ fully hit ])(udect and true veuvsifying ’ (Se/iole- 
master, ed. Mayor, pp. 1 77, 1 8 L ). Churchyard, 
when dedicat'ing ‘ Churchyard’s Charge,’ \ 580, 
to Surrey’s grandson, describes him as a ‘ noble 
warrior, an eloquent oratour, and a second 
Petrarch.’ Sir Philij) Sidney, with whom 
Surrey’s career has sometliing in common, 
wrote that many of Surrey’s lyrics ‘ taste of 
a nolile birth and are worthy of a noble 
mind’ (Apoiof/ie for l^oetrie^ ed. 1867, p. 62). 
Puttenham devoted much space in his ‘Arte 
of Poesie,’ 1589, to the artistic advance in 
English literature initiated by Wyatt and Sur- 
rey. In 1 627 Drayton, in his verses of ‘ Poets 
and Poesie,’ mentions ‘ princely Surrey ’ with 
Wyatt and Sir Erancis Bryan as the ‘ btist 
malcers’ of their day; and Po])e, in his ‘ Wind- 
sor Eorest ’ (1715), 11. 290-8, devot(‘d cught 
linns to ‘noble Surrey . . . the Grauvillo of 
a former age,’ which revived public interest 
in his career and his works, and led Ourll to 
re])rint the ‘ Songes and Sonet tes ’ in 17 1 7 (re- 
issued in 1728), and Dr. T. Sewell to edit a 
very poor edition f)f Iloward’s and Wyatt’s 
poems (1717). Bishoj) Percy and Steovens 
included Surrey’s verse in irn elaborate mis- 
cellany of English blank-verse ])oetry, prior 
t'O Milton, which wuis printed in two volumes, 
dated respectively 1795 and 1807, hut the 
whole impression except four copies, one of 
wdiich is now in the British Museum, was 
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tont in Nicliols’s printing office (February 
1808). A like fate destroyed anotlier edition 
of Surrey’s and Wyatt’s poems prepared ky 
Dr. G-. F. Nott and printed by Beuskiy at 
Bristol in 1812, but in 1815-1 (> Nott issued 
Hs elaborate edition of Surrey’s and Wyatt’s 
works, wkick contained some liitberto im- 
printed additions, chiefly from the IJaring- 
ton MSS., and much new information In the 
preface and notes. Nicholas edited thfi 
poems in 1831, and Hobert Bell in 1854. Of 
the later editions the best is that edited by J. 
Yeowell in the Aldine edition (18(>fi). 

Surrey, who although the disciphmf Wyal,t 
was at all points his master’s superior, was the 
earliest Englishman to imitate with any suc- 
cess Italian poetry in English verse. ^ Wyat t 
and Surrey,’ writes Puttenham, Svere novices 
newly crept out of the schooles of Jbmte, 
Arioste, and Petrarch, and greatly polisheil 
our rude and homely manner of vulgar poosit' ’ 
(p. 74). Their favourite model was un- 
doubtedly Petrarch, and two of Surn^y’s 
sonnets, ^Complaint of a lover rebulud’ 
(Aebeh, p. 8), and Wow to love fait hfully ’ 
{ih, p. 11), are direct translations from 
Petrarch. Two lost works, attributed t.o Sur- 
rey by Bale, a translation of Boccaccio’s con- 
solatory epistle to Pinus on hiS exile, and a 
book of elegant epistles, prove liini to have, 
been also acquainted with Boccaccio, and he 
imitates in one poem the handed threo-lined 
staves of Dante. His verses entitled ^ The 
Means to attain happy life ’ {Ih. p. 27) are a 
successful translation from Martial, and the 
poem that follows, ^ Praise of meano and con- 
stant estates,’ is apparently a rendering of 
Horace’s odes, bk, ii. No. xi. TIis rendering 
of Virgil, especially of the second book, owes 
much to Gawin Douglas’s earlier offiirls. 
Despite the traces to be found in his verse 
of a genuinely poetic temperament, Surrey’s 
taste in the choice of his masters and his 
endeavours to adapt new metres to English 
poetry are his mostinterestingcharacteristies. 
The sonnet and the ' ottava rima ’ were first 
employed by him and Wyatt. The higli dis- 
tinction of introducing into England "blank 
verse ip. five iambics belongs to Surrey 
alone- His translations from "Virgil are (as 
the title-page of the second edition of the 
fourth book puts it) drawn into this ‘ straunge 
meter.’ Surrey’s experiment may have been 
suggested by Cardinal Hippolyto de Medici’s 
rendering into Italian blank verse Q sciolti 

versiO of the aecondbook of Virgil’s '^neid’ 
which was published at Gastello in 1539, and 
wasxeissuedwith the first six books by various 
authors, translated into the Italian in the 
sme metre (Venice, 1540). Webbe, in his 
Wreatise of English Poetrie’ (1579), asserts 


thai' Sun*(^yatt»'tu])t<‘d lofranslnft* \’irgil into 
.English huxanit'ti'rs, but tbr slafi'iiHuit Is 
])rol)a,bly rrnmeous. ‘ 'PIim struct tire nf j Siir- 
r(^y’s |)dank versf is unt \cry bariiumitius, and 
tlic sense is rarely curried beyond the line’ 
(Hatu.am). 1 1 is soniiet.s nre altennilely 
rliyinisl, with u eoneluding ermplet. In his 
religions V(U‘se liiM‘in[)Ioyed llienlder metre, 
of ab'xnndrines, all ernal ing wit Ii line.suf fotn- 
temi sy Hallies. 

Dr. Nott deseribe.s ele\mi port mils nf Snr- 
ri'y. The hest^ l»y llolhein, wit li .^'carlef (‘up 
and feather, is a1^ Windsor (impnn'ed in 
NotiV edition); anotlier painting by the 
sainimirt ist , dated lo.’U, behmgs fo riiarles 
Butler, (‘s(p ; and <lrn\vings both of Surrey 
and liiswim, by ! lolbi'in, are at Biiehingliam 
Palace (ef. ( ’nAMimithUNm Ihvo 

original port mils ludunir lo the Duke of 
Norfolk; one by Diiillim Stretes, wbieh is 
assigned to tln^dati* of arrest , is inscribed 
‘Hat Hiqau'e.st and bas beou often 

(inpied. A second portrait by St retes, wddeh 
is nfti'u alt ribided to Holbein, seems to liave 
been punduised by Edward \'l of the artist, 
IIp is now at Hampton (hmrt. dlmre are en- 
gravings by Hollar, \'ertm% Hotibraken, and 
Bart ohr/.'/y, 

[The I'xlauistlvn lilb of Snrnw, bassd on re- 
BoarchoH in lh(‘ State Papers, in' Hens tbmtils- 
homnieH-Poetes de la roar <ie tbmry VIH |i,a, 
(i eorge holey n,viHeotui1 Ibieh ford, and of Siirrey j, 
par Edmond .Bapst, I’uriM, IHUl, Mtperseihm the 
dibif on rll(?r authority, vi/. Nolt’s meinoir in his 
edition of the poians of Stit'rey and Wyatt, 1815, 
Son also Wood's Atheaie Dxon, ed. Hljss, b hVl - 
1 01; Cooper's A theme t 'ant aim; Einhard’s Hist.j 
Tliillanfs Const. Hist. ; Warton's Hist, of Eng* 
lisli Poetry ; Ilallam's Ilislmd' Etfemtare; Wal* 
pobm Iloyal ami Nolde AiUlmrs, ed, Park, i, 
255 S(|, ; ihjward's Aneedotes (jf the Howard 
Family, lytJtl; ('(dlli-pH Bibb Hat.; Eowinh’s's 
Bibb Alan, I Bohn). For Howards anMriml ex« 
pennionlHjSee Hr, d. Sehittper's Englineht^ Metrik, 
Bonn, 1888, vob ii. ])i., b pn. 25(1 7h (on Surrey’s 
blank versa); B. Mayor^s ('hapterson Ihmlish 
Metres, pp. i;i5™A5; (iuesPs Hist, of English 
Bhytlims, mb Skeat,pp. 521 sq, (152w|.| S. L 

HOWAHD, HENltV, Eaku of Nohth- 
(1540 1014), born at Sliotlesham, 
Norfolk, on 25 bVb, 1539 40, was Hi*emul son 
of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey | (|, v, 1: was 
younger brother of I'hmmiH Howard, fourtit 
dnkfi of Norfidk [Ip v,"), atul was uncle of 
.rhomas Howard, earl <ifArumlel [(i. v.l Dn 
the deatli of his father in 1547 he and his 
brother and sisters were entrusted to tli# 
care of his aunt, Hus DuchesH of .Hudimond, 
who employed Foxe the martyrologisl. as 
their tutor. With Foxe Howard remained 
^ nninor belonging to tins Duka 
of Norfolk, throughout, Edward Vi’s reigm 
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(3ii Mary’s accession, the children’s 
father, the Duhe of Norfolk, ^vas rcdeascd 
from prison, and he straigditway dismissed 
Poxe. Henry was adin iH ed to th(3 ho iisehold 
of John White, bishop of Lincoln, an ardent 
catholic, and when White was translated to 
Winchester in 1556, Henry wtmt witih him. 
While with White, Hovvaj’d read larg’ely in 
philosophy, civil law, divinit.y, and history, 
and seems to have acquired a stirong sym- 
pathy with Jtoman Catholicism. On Mary’s 
death and Elizabeth’s accession, AVhite. was 
deprived of his bishopric, and Elizabeth un- 
dertook the charge of Howard’s education. 
He was restored in blood 8 May At 

the (jueen’s expense he procetided to King’s 
College, Cambridge, whtu'o lie graduated M.A. 
in 1564. He afterwards joined Trinity H all, 
obtained a good I’t'pul.atiou as a. scholar, naid 
Latin lectaires on rhetoric and civil hiw in 
public, and applied t.o a IVitmd in London for 
a master to teach him th(‘ lute ( M^S. 
100, f. 51). IL^ protested in 1508 to Bnrgh- 
ley that his religious vi()ws were luicdh'ssly 
suspected of hetcirodf)xy, and wrotti for his 
youngest sister, Catliarimq wife of herd 
Jlerkeley, a treatise on mitural and iiioral 
philosophy, wliich ha.s not btam ijublislutd ; 
the manuscript (in Bodl. TAbr, Arch. I). 115) 
is dated from Trinity Hall 0 Aug. '\rm. On 
19 April 1508 he was incorporated M.A. at. 
Oxford, audit was rumoured that e.ontem- 
plated taking holy orders in the vague hope^ 
of succeeding Young in thf^ archbishopric, of 
York (Camdi^it, Afinah^ an. 1571). Want of 
money, and aconsciousneBs that he was living 
^ beneath the compass of hisbirt h,’ brought him 
to court about 1570, but the intrigue, s of which 
his brother, Thomas Howard, fourth diikii of 
Norfolk, was suspected atthetime, depres.sed 
his prospects (cf his Lat in hd tior to Burgli- 
ley, 22 S(5pt. 1571, in Ooff. MK Cal. C. iii. 
f. 94). Wlum in 1575 Norfolk was (duirged 
with consj)i ring to marry Mary () muin < >f Scot s, 
BanisUn, NorJblk’s c.oiifidenthil agent, d(‘.- 
clarcd in his confession that. Howard was 
himself first. proposiMl Hbrlhal. objia-t. ’ (Mu,u'- 
pm,p. 154). U(‘,wast,henm])on arrested, hut., 
after repeat.ed examinat.ions, est.ablislusl his 
innocenc.tH.o Ihizahet.h’s satishicl iou, was re- 
admitted to court., and was grant.ed a, yearly 
j)onsioTi. It wasgimerally reporLtd, liowever, 
that he had byhisiwil e.ounstd hrought. about, 
his brothiir’s ruin (Biiton, Mmtolrs, i. 557). 

After the dukifs execution Howard nd ired 
to Audley End, and directed tlu; ediu-atien of 
his brother’s chihlren. 1 le visited ( himbridgo 
in July 1575, Hulfered from ill-health in the 


and managed to oiler satisractory explana- 
tions when it was report.tsl in 1571 that he 
was exchanging tokins with Mary Queen of 
vSeots. But Elizabeth’s suspicions wtuo not 
p(innanently removed. His relations with 
Mary W(u‘e undouht(j(lly close, a, ml mystmdous. 

I le sn])pliedlu3r for many years with political 
infonmition, hut., arjcordiug to liis own ac- 
count, gave h(u* tilui prudmit adviiai to Libate 
the sails of lu'r royal ])rid(‘’ (<*1'. (Joflon MN. 
Titus, c. vi. f. 158). Howard sought, to regain 
Elizabd.h’s favour by grossly ilat4(‘ring lun in 
long petitions. About 1580 he eire.ulafed a 
manuscript t.racl. in support (4’ tluosclieme for 
this marxdage of Elizahet h with the, Duke of 
Anjou, in answer to St uhlans’, s ‘ Disc.ovtuie 
of a Chiping (lulf,’ 1579 {/Bad. MK 180), 
and at, Burghhiy’s reipiest Ixegan a, r<'])ly to 
a pamphkd*, denouncing iemale goviumment., 
which 1 h 5 comphlod in I58t) (//j. 7051, and 
in Bodl. Lihr. MS,) In 1585 his c.onsin 
Iklward D(^ Vme, s(‘veatte,entli earl of Ox- 
ford, quarndhal wills him, juid nndvaal the 
els urges of hirtnsy ?uul of trejisona.hh^ lasrre- 
s])omh*nc(i wit.h thi^, Sc.ot.l.ish s|U(‘(as, 1 1(‘ was 
again jsriasst ed,!usd deteisthul liimsdfat. length 
in a letter t.o LHzabel Is, in winch ls(t admitt.ed 
that h(i had I alum jsart in Boinan catholic 
woi'shi]) (swing 1 o cousc/uust.ioiis dillie.ult.if'S ‘ in 
sa(*rainein,ary points,'’ hut. decliired that it. was 
idhs t.(s h(‘liev(.! that, ‘so nsean a man’ us lie 
could wits Mary St.iuirl’s Miking.’ He waxs 
socsn Ht‘t iVeegiml, nqirissglo St. ihan.s, spent 
a y(sar (1585-5) in writing his ‘ lh'i*s(‘rvat ive 
against. thtOBoison of supposed Bj*op]ieci<«H,’ 
a hainuul attac.k on judicial astrology, dedi- 
cated to Walsinghans, and said to Inivo Immi 
Buggisslod by t.lu^ asts'ological exploits of lU- 
ehard llarvisy [ (p v. | 1’lm book, which was 
nwised ami re/sssmsd in 1051, was siispiad-iul 
of ‘ stsessiing hm^esitss,’ susd of trsaison, ‘ though 
somewhat closely (^ov^*red’ (Stuvi'M, OriiiAttl, 
]). 157), and sn 1585 Howard was stsnt. to tlu^ 
Elect.. For matsy months, ns hf^ pit.eouMly 
wrotu t.o Hatton, h(^ ‘ esulurml rniudi Isarsls 
usa.giM (Nu!onAH, //(///o//, jqs. 508 9, ,*>70 7), 
Mary, it. was now asstn'led, laid .si us I hi ns a 
ring with a message that, .she ‘did repsit<( him 
}iH Isis hrotluu"’ (cf. his e.vassiiaat ion, ivun, oji 
I) 1 )(M'„ 1585 assd Jaaiuarv 1585 1 sis Me//, 
MS, (hi, C. vii, jf. 500, 509), Bin*ghley de- 
clined to intervene in his heluilf, hnt l»y tlu^ 
favour of Burghley’s son Bohert he was sent 
on pas'oli* to the house el' Sir Nicdiolas Bacon 
at. lindgravi*. On 19 July 1585 he wrote 
thmict' to Bus'ghley, licggiiig pernuHsion to 
visit, the wells at- Wsirwiidv for the henetit of 
his luailtli. He was soon set at lihert v, and 


latter part of tin* year, t.riisl by fs‘e(jU(uit, | is said to luive Ins veiled in Italy, visiting 
letters to Burghley and t.o Ifat.ton to keep I IHot'mie.e. {Uul Borne (Li.ovn, u 

himself in favour with the (jueen’s ministers, !07). In 1587 his rejaaited ri'tj nests to take 
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an active part in resisting tlie threatened 
Spanish attack were refused, lie WJts ni 
the time without any means of livelihood, 
except his irregularly paid pension. TIk^ 
lord admiral gave him as an asylum a ‘little 
cell at Greenwich/ and in 1591 put under 
his charge ‘ a Spanish prisoner calk'd I )ou 
Louis, who it was expected would divulge 
important secrets respecting the moveunents 
of the Spanish treasure fleet.’ But Tloward’s 
relations with the Spaniard soon excitied 
suspicion, and his prospects seemed utterly 
ruined. He thought of retiring to ‘a grove 
and a prayer-book.’ 

On the rise of Essex to power Howard was 
not slow to attach himself to the new favourite. 
He thus came into relations with both hh’amjis 
and Anthony Bacon, much to the disgusti of 
their mother, who warned her sons to avoid 
Hm as ‘a papist and a Spaniard.’ At tins 
same time, with characteristic adroitmjss, ho 
managed to continue in good relations with 
Sir Robert Cecil, and through his influonC('. 
was readmitted to court in 1600, when Eliza- 
beth treated him considerately. He took no 
part in Essex’s schemes of rebellion, although 
Cecil believed him to be meditating com- 
munication with the earl on his releasf^ on 
parole from York House in August 1600 
{Corresp. of Sir H. Cecil, Camd. Soc. p. 26), 
After the earl’s execution he took part witii 
Cecil in a long secret correspondenc (3 with 
James of Scotland. Howard’s letters of advice 
to the king are long and obscure. .Fames 
called them ‘Asiatic and endless voluraes/ 
Following Essex’s example he tried to poison 
James’s mind against his personal enomies, 
chief among whom were Henry Brooke, eiglith 
lordCobham [q.v.], and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In letters written to Cecil he made no secret 
of his intention, when opportunity ofhired, of 
snaring his nvals into some questionable ne- 
gotiation with Spain which might bo made 
the foundation of a charge of treason (cf. 
MS, Cott Titus, c. vi. £ 386-92 ; Edwakus, 
’Ralegh, h. 436 seq.) Howard also pressed 
on James the desirability of adopting, when 
he came to the English throne, a thorough- 
going policy of toleration towards Roman 
catholics. These communications convinced 
J ames of Ins fidelity ; he wrote to Howard 
]^peatedly in familiar terms, and, as soon as 
Emabeth s death was announced sent him a 
ruby out of Scotland as a token ’ (cf. CoTresp, 

£ others from II at- 

field MSS. ed. Bruce, Camden Soc.) 

The suppleness and flattery which had 
done him small service in his relatipns with 

iizafieth gave Howard a commanding posi- 
tion from the first in James I’s court Tie 
attended James at Theobalds, and ms made 


a privy council I(U*. On I Jan, 1601 
came lord warden (d* the Citiijne purtn in 
sncc(!Hsion I 0 liis mminy Lord r<»h}uirn !kc »3 
Bhooicij, Hmnuv|, ami on 1.6 .Mart'll Bartm 
Howard of Marnlinll, Dtirsel-Mldro, ami Earl 
of Northainnl.on. On 21 Eeh, 160r> h(. woh in- 
st-alkal knight of the ( Inrtt'r, mid on 211 April 
1608, will'll Salisbury beemm* ( rcuHiircr, lu* wa-s 
promoted to ibt' dignilit'd ttHict' of k>rtl privv 
soak Grants of t be tower inOri'enwieb Bark 
and of till' bailiwiek of I lu' t tiwn wt're mmk' In 
1605, Iti 1609 t be nniversif V of O\fortl a]>- 
|)oin1('-d liini high steward, nml in 1612 be and 
Brincti (Earles wt'rt' rival eanditiattm for tlu* 
chanctdlorshi]) of Oimbridgt' ridu'rsity in 
succession to Salisbury. His wealth ’and 
learning seem to have t'usily Meenreti bis 
election; buti In* atoncf' resigmsi on b'arning 
that the king rt'senO'd tlu' universit y s at'l ion. 
Homanagial, bowt'vt'r, to com'inei' James I 
that' h(3 bit emlt'd no disrespect in tlu' royal 
family, and at. a. new ek't'titni In* was reap- 
pointed (Hackmt, hJ/r of Hkhp nillimHM, 
ptf. i, p. 21 ; (kamtug Amitth of ( hoihriflgr, 
lit. 47 52). Will'll, on Halisbnry s dt*atb in 
1(112, l.hf3 treasnrt'rHliip was ]mt jnt,o etim- 
misaion, Northampton was matlt' one of the 
commissioners. 

^ Northampton took an nciivt* part in poli- 
tical businesH, and t'xbibitt'd iuall bis actions 
a Btu]Hindous want, of principb'. lie was a 
commissioner for t.lm trial of his personal 
enemitiH Sir Walt I'r Baleigh and I jord ( lobbiim 
inl6()6, for thatof Guy b'awkesiti 1 605, anil of 
Garnet.t., witli whose opinions be was iti agree- 
ment., in 1606. His elaborat.e and eject ive 
spoBclies at the latter two t rials appear in the 
‘Etate Trials ’ (i, 245, 26(5). He supported 
tlm convictions of all. ft was rnmoured 
afterwards that lie had privately apologised 
to Cardinal Bellarmiiic for his spmadi at ( lar- 
nett’s trial, in which lie powerfully nttatdusl 
the papal ])ower, and had tfdd t he cardinal 
that lui was at heart a catliolit;, 'fhe re- 
port gained very general ('tirrmuty, and the 
failure of contemporary catholic ’writers to 
denounce Northampton in their comments 
on the proceinlings against Garnett, appeart^l 
to confirm its truth. In 1612 Archbishop 
Abbot is said to have jirodnced in Hie coun*^ 
cil-ch amber a cfipy of Nort}iam])t<on’s t'om- 
munication with Belhirmine. in the sama 
year Northampl.on summoned six persons 
who had circulated tht^ story hiTore the Htar- 
chamberon the charge of lifad, and they were 
heavily fined. Meanwlnle, in May H{()4, he 
acted as a commissioner to t-reat for peace 
with Spain, and in the autumn of tlie same 
year accepted a Spanish pension of 1,(KX)5 a 
year. In September 1 604, wit-h even greater 
boldness, he sat on the commission appointed 
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to arrange for the expulsion of Jesuits and | him -with a direct hand in th(‘ miird(“V. But 
seminary priests. In lOOH he supportisd the the eyidtaice on tha t point -vviis not concdii- 
union of England and Scotland (of. ^V>iw/c;w’ | Hiv<‘ (Amos, Great Oi/er of 1(57, 

Tracts, ii. 1 '^"2). Wlien, in 1 (507, the comnnins 1 72-^), 

sent up to the House of Lords a petition from ! ^ In the Icing’s council Northam])! on pro- 
English merchants, complaining of Spanish fesscal to the last, Jiis (*xah(‘d vi(‘ws ol' the 
cruelties, Northampton, in a S])e(ich in the ; royal prerogative, and tried to thwart, tlxi 
upper chamher, superciliously rehuluh the. j ascendency of prol (‘stjniti.sm and demo(;racy. 
lower house for interfering in great ail air. s of I In Fofu'uary 1(511 Jie (U‘|)r(M*ut(‘d with gnait 
state. In 1611 he strongly supportcid t luj i spirit tlu^ .summoning ol a ])arliament, aTul 
Duke of Savoy’s proposal to arrange a mar- ! when his advi(‘e was m^glectnd and a, pa,rlia- 
riage between ids daughter and Henry, prince | merit was calhuj tng(‘th(‘r, h(‘, aet,ing in con- 
of Wales, in the very sanguine h((ii(d’ that | junction tvith SirCdiarlestlornwallis |(j. v. |, is 
a union of the heir-ap])arent with a, Homan j helicuasl, in .liuu^ 1611, to have iuduc(‘d .lohn 


catholic might ellectually cheek tlu^ aggr(\s 
siveness of the democratic jairitans. At, tlu^ 
same time he did good servicf^ hy urging re- 
form in the spending d(i])artnient oftlu^ navy. 

In 1613 Northampton, in ac.cordancc' with 
his character, gave his sup])ort, to Ids grand- 
niece, Lady Frances, danghtfu* of dliomn.s 
Howard, earl of Sulfolk, in Iku’ (md(‘avours 
to obtain a divorce from lun husband, tlu^ Farl 
of Essex. The lady was dt^sirems of marrying 
the king’s favourite, Robert (hr, earl of So- 
merset, and Northampton doubtless t, bought, i about the saim‘ time Mbicllt) foihl. Thi* 
by promoting that union, to obt.ain inereastal I whob^ ^uaxusslings in tlu* ordfuly<li.ss()lvcing 
influence at court. Northampton and Jauly of a cb^sigii lor .single light lietwccnc two 
Frances’s father represonttsd the wife in an valient, gentlemen’ (ef. /bv//a/c/c d/A'. .'<6(5,*’* 
interview with Essex held at Whitehall in ! 126 46), which is printisl in Heariie’s M i« 
May 1613, in the hope of obtaining his assent I lection of ( hiriouH biscourHes/ 1776 


Jloskins [ cp v. |, a member of t lu^ new I huise 
of Commons, to us(‘ In, suiting lnnguag<‘ about 
tin', king’s Scottish fjivourif i^.s, in the ho]ie 
that, .Iam(‘s would mark Ids di.sph'usur** hy 
.straight way dis, solving 1 he])nrliamonl, Nori h- 
am]>t,on nurndned elo.se IVicmds wit h .iMUies to 
the lasl. lie, interestial himself in tin* (‘rec.- 
tinn of a, moniimmit, t(» Mary (hie(‘n of Scots 
in W(*stmin.ster Abbey, Jiml wrote the Latin 
in.s(nTpt if)n. In 1(513 lie (lr(*w up .lames’s 
well-kuowtualiel, agaitisl dmlllng, and wrole 


to a divorce. Essex proved uncompliant, and 
Northampton contrived that the case should 
be brought before a special commission. When, 
however, the divorce was obtained, Somerscit’s 
intimate accjuaintance, Sir Thomas Overbury, 
dissuaded him from mrsuing the project of 
marriage with Lady Frances, Northampton 
thereupon recommended, on a vemy slight 
pretext, Overbury’s imprisonment in thtj 
Tower, and contrived that a friend of the 
Howard family, Sir (kirvas(5 ihdwys [fl.v,], 
should be appointed lieutenant of t.ln^ Tower. 
Ilelwys frequently wrote to Noriliam])ton 
about Overbury’s conduct and luiallh, but 
neither of them seems to have been mu.d(i 
explicitly awarii of Lady Frances’s plot) t,f) 
murder the prisoner. Doublhiss Northamj)- 
tonhad his snspiciems. In his exlant^ letters 
to Ilelwys he writes with conteni'i)! of Over- 
bury and expre^ases a d(‘Rir(‘, that his own 
name should not be mentioned in (‘.onn(fCtion 
with his imprisonment, but» ho introduced 
to Ilelwys Dr. Craig, one of tlui royal 
sicians, to report on the priHon(n‘’*H health 
(Cott. MS. Titus B. vii. t 479). When, in 
1616, after Northampton’s death, the mal.ten* 
was judicially investigattul, much pr(mf was 
adduced of the closeness of the^ redations that 
had subsisted between Northampton and his 
grandniece, and his political enemies credited 
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H2, and is t herf* a-ssigiied 1 o >Sir Ed wn rd ( letke. 

Norlhampt.on long suHensl froni Li wciu 
nisli tnnnuir’ in tlu^ tliigh, and an uuskillul 
operation led to fatal results. One of his 
latest acts was to sfuid Hoin(*rHi4 
of his aflbctioiu lie died on 16 Jam* 1614 
at his house in tlu* Strand, ami, as warden of 
the Citujin^ ports, was liuLual in l.lm (dniptd 
of I )ov(^r ( kistlfj. A monnnumf vmvXiHl n bovr^ 
his grave was removtal in 1696 to tins (4iiip(d 
of the collt^g(‘ of ( }r(‘enwldi by the MercfU’s’ 
Company fcf. Stow, Zondon, e<b Si ry]a‘, Ap]). 
i. pp, 93 4 ). 

According to Nortliamplon’s will, he died 
Li member of the catholirt and apostolic 
church, saying with St. .Lu'orue, In (|ua. 
lkh‘ pu(U‘ natUH fui in eadeni setuvv morlor.’ 
Although the (expression is cijidvocaL there 
can h(i lilfh‘. doubt, tlint, he livjsi and die<l 
a Roman catholic.. I'o tin* king he left, with 
extravagant expriwions of esteiun, a golden 
(‘W(ir of 100/. value, with a hundred Jacobin 
piec(‘s, ea(di of twauity-two shillings vului*. 
The Earls of Sidlolk and Worcester and L<»rd 
William Howard were overseers ((tf. IJtttL 
ATA, 6093, tr. 198 202 j and (Ut. MS, Jyl. 
F, vi. f. 440). He left land worth 3,000/. a 
year to Arundel, His Loudon hotists aftt'C- 
wards Northumherhind Housis by (Omnng 
(koMH, h(^ gave to Henry Howard, Suffolk’S 
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son, but he revoked at the last moment a bt‘<- ^ 
quest to Sujafolk of his furniture and movables | 
because he and Suffolk were rival candidates j 
for the treasurership, and it was reported 
when he was dying that Suffolk was to be 
appointed. 

Despite his lack of principle, Northampton 
displayed a many-sided culture, and was 
reputed the most learned nobleman oi his 
time. His taste in architecture is proved 
by his enlargement of Greenwich Castle., by 
the magnificence of his London residence, 
afterwards Northumberland House, whicli 
was built at his cost from the designs^ of 
Moses Glover [q. v.], and by his supervision 
of Thorpe’s designs for Audley End, Iho re- 
sidence of his nephew Suffolk. He plarmod 
and endowed three hospitals, one at (Jlun, 
Shropshire; a second at Castle Rising, Nor- 
folk, for twelve poor women (cf. Blom 
Norfolk, ix. 65-6), and a third at Greenwich, 
called N orfolk College, for twelve poor natives 
of Greenwich, and for eight natives of Shottes- 
ham, Northampton’s birthplace, lie laid th(i 
foundation-stone of the college at Greenwich, 
25 Feb. 1613-14, and placed its management 
under the Mercers’ Company. lie was a witty 
talker, and his friend Bacon has recorded some 
of his remarks in his ^Apophthegms’ (Bacon, 
Works, ed. Spedding, vh. 164, 164, 171). 
Bacon chose him as ^ the learnedest councill or ’ 
in the kingdom to present his ‘ Advancement 
of Learning’ to James I (SPBoniNa, Bav.on, 
iii. 252) . George Chapman inscribed a somiot 
to him which was printed before his trans- 
lation of Homer (1614). Bon Jonson and ho 
were, on the other hand, bitter foes (Jonson, 
Conve7'sations, p. 22). 

Besides the work on astrology and tin; 
manuscript treatises by Northampton al- 
ready noticed, there are extant a iraTislatdori 
by him of Charles V’s last advice to Philip II, 
dedicated to Elizabeth (Ilarl. MBB B36 and 
1056; Cott. M8. Titus G. xviii. ; and BodI, 
Libr. jRaiol. MS. B. 7, f. 32, while the dedi- 
catory epistle appears alone in Lambeth MS. 
nooxi, 20) ; and devotional treatises (Ilarl. 
MS. 255, and Lambeth MS. 660) . Cottonian 
MS. Titus, c. 6, a volume of 1200 pages, con- 
' tains much of Northampton’s correspondence, 
a treatise on government, a devotional work, 
notes of Northampton’s early correspondence 
with James and Cecil, and a commonplace 
book entitled ‘ Concilia Privata.’ 

A portrait dated 1606 belongs to the Earl 
of Carlisle. 

[The fullest account appears in Nott’e edition 
of Surrey’s and Wyatt’s Poems, 1815, i. 427-74 ; 
it is absurdly laudatory. See also Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England; Birch’s Memoirs; Walpole’s 
Royal and Noble Authors, ed. Park ii, 148 sq. ; 


Siintlersoti's Life of Jaini's I 
inurials ; Gnurt of -Innu'S I 
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Autobiography ; Wotl«)u’H Rcmnlu.s, HH5; 

Doyle’s IkroUiigr ; Ih'ydgrs'H iMmnoirH (»r 
of .humiH 1; Nichnls's Progros.^cH of .liitjioH 1; 
Edwards’s Liio of Sir W. ibilrgh; Spedding’H 
Bacon; Amos’s I'rial of llio EnrI of SomorHsI, 
])p. 42-5; Haiistoii’s Howard Papors ; tbiod- 
man’s Court of Juinos i. ; (ht. CoHoulati MSS. I 

S. 1.. 

HOWAED, HENRY, sixth Uvun ok 
N oitKOlJC ( it52S‘d6S I ), born on IP July 1628, 
was tlu! Kis’ond sou of Hniry bVodcrick 
Howard, second curl (d* Arundel jip v.j, by 
Xjady Elizabeth Stimrl, diiugbter of Esnm, 
third duk(^ of Lmtuox (DiHni:, (ijfivial 
ronaf/e, ii. 6tl7 8). lielon* the Resloration 
he passed mueJi time abroad. Hi thd.ober 
1646 he jonmeyed froni \'eniec to visit- John 
Evelyn (1626 1766) jq.v.] af- Padna. lie 
agahi W(m(iabr(aul ineoiu])any wit h liLs elder 
brother, Thomas, in January 1662 and An* 
gust 1663 (fW/. Siafv Laiwvs, Doni. 1661 2 

618, 1663 1 p. 131), lly Aug. 1666 
le WHH st!t,1 led at. his villa at A I bury, Surrey, 
wlu!ri‘ Evelyn visited him and mlinired li’is 
piel.urr'sandc.iirioHiiies. Aeetu’dinglo Evelyn, 
Howard was mainly instrumental in ]>er- 
sua<ling the king lt» restore tin* <luked{nn of 
Norfolk, 20 Hoc. 1666, wliieb lei! to his 
brotlnw Thomas (1627 4677), ami, jealons 
oftlu^ family Iiommr, ho compotunli'd a debt 
of 200,060/, contrnefed by bis griuidfatheiy 
Thomas, tmrl of Arundel ('l 686 HHO) [ti 


» ‘ ''‘J 

(Evnuyk, Dlanj, 10 June 16f52). As tiord 
H(‘nry Howard la* be(*ame n member id' I/m- 
e.oln’s Inn on 4 Nov, 1661, and was high 
Ht((wa.rd of (Inildford, Surr(*y, from 1663 to 
lt573. On 21 Eeb. 1663 I he left lamdon 
with his brotlnn' Edwaisl to visit his friend 
Walter, count Lt'slie, whom the (*mperor 
Ijtfopold I IukI lahdy nonunaieil his ambas- 
sador o.vtraord inary to Constant inopb*, At 
Vionnahe was itii.roduced by Eeslm to the 
empi^ror, and was liberal iy i*nti*rtaiued (ef, 
A Kolaiion of a Jotf.rnrt/ uf , , . Au/v/ livnrtj 
ILmard, &e., Ijondon, 1671 ; ComdNH, /VW’- 
at/e, ml, Brydges, i. 133 6), 

Ho returned to England in 1666, and on 
28 Nov. 1666 bt'caine JAR.H. Afttu* the lire 
of London Howard grant(*tl the Itoyal Ho- 
ciety the use of rooms at Arundel Honse in 
the Strpd, and, on 2 Jan. 1667, at Evelyn’s 
suggestion present-tid it with t In^ greater part 
of his splendid library, wldeh he had much 
neglected. 'A portion of tlu' manuscripts 
was given to the Oolh^go of Arms, of winch 
a catalogue was compiled by KlrO. G. Young 
in 1829. The Royal Hoeltdy S(dd thdr share 
of the Arundfd n'lanuseripts (excepting the 
Hebrew and Oriontal) to thti trustees ot the 
British M useura in 1 830 for the sum of 3,669/,, 
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'wliich was devoted to tlie purcliase of scien- 
tific books. In 1668; when it was proposed 
to build a college for the society’s meetings, 
Howard, who was on the committee, gave a 
piece of ground in the garden of Arundel 
House for a site, and drew designs for the 
building (Weld, Hist, of Roy. 8og.') During 
September 1667 Evelyn persuaded Howard to 
give the Arundelian marbles, which were 
lying neglected in the same garden, to the 
' university of Oxford. The university made 
him a D.O.L. on 5 June 1668, at the same 
time conferring on his two sons, Henry and 
Thomas, of Magdalen College, the degree of 
M.A. Howard was raised to the peerage, 
with the title of Baron Howard of Castle 
Bising in Norfolk, on 27 March 1669, and in 
the following April went as ambassador ex- 
traordinary to Morocco. On the death of his 
first wife. Lady Anne Somerset, elder daugh- 
ter of Edward, second marquis of Worcester, 
in 1662, he is said to have fallen into a deep 
melancholy, which was increased by the loss 
of his friend Sir Samuel Tuke on 25 Jan, 
1671. He sought relief in a course of dissi- 
pation, which impaired both his fortune and 
reputation. On 19 Oct. 1677 he was advanced 
to oe earl of Norwich, earl-marshal, and here- 
ditary earl-marshal, and on 1 Dec. followinghe 
succeeded his brother Thomas as sixth duke 
of N orfolk. In 1 678 he married his mistress, 
Jane, daughter of Bobert Bickerton, gentle- 
man of the wine cellar to Charles II. He 
■died at Arundel House on 11 Jan. 1684, and 
was buried at Arundel, Sussex. By his first 
wife he had two sons, Henry, seventh duke 
£q. V.], and Thomas, and three daughters. By 
his second wife, who died on 28 Aug. 1693, 
he had four sons and three daughters. Though 
good-natured he was a man of small capacity 
and rough manners. ^ A Belation of a Jour- 
ney of . . . Lord Henry Howard from London 
to Vienna, and thence to Constantinople,’ was 
published under Howard’s name, 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1 671. There is a picture of him by Mary 
Beale in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
it has been engraved. 

[Evelyn’s Diary ; Hamilton’s Memoirs of Count 
de Grammont ; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of Eng- 
land (6th edit.), iii. 186.] G. G. 

HOWABD, HENBY, seventh Duke oe 
Noefolk (1655H701), born on 11 Jan. 1665, 
was the son of Henry, sixth dulce of Norfolk 
(1628--1684) [q. v.], by his first wife. Lady 
Anne Somerset, elder daughter of Edward, 
second marquis of Worcester (Doyle, Official 
Baronage.^ ii. 598-9). He was educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and was created 
M.A. on 6 June 1668. Erom 1678 until 1684 
he was styled Earl of Arundel, but he was 
summoned to parliament as Baron Mowbray 
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on 27 Jan. 1679. On the death of Prince 
Bupert he was constituted constable of Wind- 
sor Castle and warden of the forest and parks, 

16 Dec. 1682, and became on the same day 
lord-lieutenant of Berkshire and Surrey. He 
was chosen high steward of Windsor on 

17 Jan. 1683, lord-lieutenant of Norfolk on 
5 April in the same year, and succeeded his 
father as seventh duke of Norfolk on 11 Jan. 
1684. The university of Oxford created him 
a D.C.L. on 1 Sept. 1684. On the accession 
of James II he signed the order, dated at 
Whitehall on 6 Peb. 1685, for proclaiming 
him king, and was made K.G. on 6 May fol- 
lowing. He was appointed colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot on 20 June 1685, but resigned 
his command in June 1686. One day James 
gave the duke (a staunch protestant) the 
sword of state to carry before him to the 
popish chapel, but he stopped at the door, 
upon which the king said to him, ^ My lord, 
your father would have gone further ; ’ to 
which the duke answered, ^ Your majesty s 
father was the better man, and he would not 
have gone so far ’ (Buenet, Own Time^ Oxf. 
ed., i. 684). In lfe7 the duke undertook to 
act as James’s agent in Surrey and Norfolk, 
for the purpose of obtaining information as 
to the popular view of the Declaration of In- 
dulgence. On 24 March 1688 he went to 
Prance, but returning home by way of Plan- 
ders on 30 July joined in the invitation to 
the Prince of Orange. In November follow- 
ing he was among the protestant lords in 
London who petitioned James II to call a 
parliament ‘ regular and free in all respects.’ 
The petition was presented on 17 Nov., and 
the same day the king, after promising to 
summon such a parliament, left for Salis- 
bury to put himself at the head of his army. 
Thereupon the duke, attended by three hun- 
dred gentlemen armed and mounted, went to 
the market-place of Norwich, and was there 
met by the mayor and aldermen, who en- 
gaged to stand by him against popery and 
arbitrary power. He soon brought over the 
eastern counties to the interest of the Prince 
of Orange, and raised a regiment, which was 
afterwards employed in the reduction of Ire- 
land. Howard accompanied William to St. 
James’s Palace on 18 Dec., and on the 21st 
was among the lords who appealed to him 
to call a free parliament. He voted for the 
settlement of the crown on the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, who were proclaimed on 
13 Peb. 1689, and the next day was sworn 
of their privy council. He was also continued 
constable of Windsor Castle, and became 
colonel of a regiment of foot (16 March 1689), 
lord-lieutenant of Norfolk, Surrey, and Berk- 
shire (6 May 1689), acting captain-general of 
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the Honourable Artillery Company of London 
(3 June to September 1690) , a commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital (20Leb. 1695), colonel in 
the Berkshire, Norwich, Norfolk, Surrey, and 
Southwark regiments of militia (1697), and 
during that year captain of the hrst troop of 
Surrey horse militia. On 18 Jan. 1691 he 
attended William III to Holland. 

Norfolk died without issue at Norfolk 
House, St. James’s Square, on 3 April 1701, 
and was buried on the 8th at Arundel, 
Susses. His immediate successors in the 
title were his nephews, Thomas, eighth duke 
(1683-1732), and Edward, ninth duke (1 6B0-- 
1777). On 8 Aug. 1677 he married Lady 
Mary Mordaunt, daughter and heiress f)C 
Henry, second earl of Peterborough, but, 
owing to her gallantries with Sir John Ger- 
main [q. and others, he separated from Iku 
in 1685r He did not succeed in divorcing lier 
until 11 April 1700, in consequence of the 
opposition of her first cousin, Lord Monmonth 
(afterwards Earl of Peterborough). The 
duchess assisted Lord Monmouth in his in- 
trigue with Sir John Fenwick fq. v.], and 
afterwards confessed to it (1697). "Mon- 
mouth, in the House of Lords, violently 
denied the truth of her story. Her husband 
thereupon rose, and said, with sour pleasan- 
try, that he gave entire faith to "what she 
had deposed. ‘My lord thought her good 
enough to be wife to me ; and, if she is good 
enough to be wife to me, I am sure tliat she 
is good enough to be a witness against him.^ 

[Collins’sPeerage(Brydges),i. 136-8 ; Burnet’s 
Own Time (Osf.ed.); Evelyn’s Diary; Luttroll’s 
Historical Eolation of State Affairs, 1857 ; Mac- 
aulay’s Hist, of England ; see art. Geximain, Sin 
John.] G-. G. 


HOWAED, HENEY (1684-1720^ 
Homan catholic bishop-elect, born 10 Pec 
^84, was second son of Lord Thoma 
Howard of Worksop, by Elizabeth Marie 
daughter of Sir John Saville of Copley, York 
shire, and therefore grandson of ITenry, sixtl 
duke of Norfolk [q.v.l He entered theEnglisl 
College at Douay, wliere he studied with hi 
brothers Thomas, Edward, and Philip. Tho 
mas and Edward Howard afterwards becam 
successively eighth and ninth dukes of Noi 
folk. On 7 Sept. 1706 he took the missio] 
TT V at Advent 1709 was ordained priest 
He had passed with praise, it was afterward 
asserted, through the courses of philosoplr 
and theology. In 1710 he joined the Pdre 
de la Poctnne Chrgtienne at Paris, at the tim^ 

jesuits were strongk 
orthodox ; and they persuaded Howard t- 
remove m the same year (May 1710) to th 
Jesuit seminary of St. Gregory. Here he re 


sided till July 17I3>, -wIkui ho oniiuj to Eng- 
land on a miHHion, and In Huid, whilo living 
at Buckingham HouHt‘,to Iiavo {dlbolod many 
converBioiiH. 

On 2 Oct. 1720 In* wuh appointed coadju- 
tor to HIhIio]) Bomivonturc Gillard [(j. v.j nf 
the London diwlrict, with tho tith* oi' Bisiiop 
of Utica w pf/rtiifUH ( Bhauv, Epim^pal AV/c- 
ce.wfm,iii.ir)()}. He diial, howovor, ofa fovor 
caught Avhih^ viHithig tin* j) 0 (u\ holot-o hi8<'on« 
Bccration, on 22 Nov. 1720, and wa.n Imriod 
at Arimdol. ‘ Such charity,’ wiid Bishop Gif- 
fard, ‘ such piety, has not. boon soon in om* 
land (»f a long iinu',’ There, in ji portrait at 
Greystoki^ helirsvial to rimvesent either Henry 
Howard or Iuh hrother fiichard. 

In tlu! ‘ Howard I^apern’ it. in asHorted (p. 
313) thntJhinry Howard died at Botma The 
Htattmauit. oh viotmly refers to his hrotlmr Hi- 
chard Howard! IOhV 1722 indso a priest Intlm 
Homan communion, who died at- Home, wlieru 
he was a (ainon of St., Bet er’s, rm 22 A iig. 1 722. 

[Oillow’s Oiltl, Diet, iii. -t2(J; Knox’s Houay 
Diarios, jip.5L HH, 1)0; (’atistoii’s Howard I’apcrs; 
Howard’s Mcraoi'inls fjfllio Howard Eanuly.l 

W. A. J. A. 

HOWAED, IIENHY (1757 iKl2), 
autlior of the MVlemorinls of the Howard 
Family,’ horn at (k»rhy Gastha (himherland, 
2 July 1757, was eld(*Ht. son of Hlulip Howard 
(1730-1810) ofCorhy (’usth^ who wrote the 
‘Scriptural History’ of the Ihirth and of 
Mankind,’ Jmndon, 1797. His mother was 
Anne, daughter of IHmry Witimm of (diff, 
Yorkfiliire. Howard was educat'd )i.t the 
collogti of the English Bfuiedictines at I hiuny, 
and for a short time in 1774 studied at tl‘m 
uniyersity of Paris. On 17 Ihan 1774 lu^ en- 
tered the Tlu'rosian Acathmiy at Vienna, and 
tliere became a frimid of i^lonticuctdli and 
Marsigli. Heleft Vienna in Hjqdmnher 1777, 
but failing to obtain permission to serve in 
the English army, he travelled for a time 
with liis father and mother, At Slrashurg 
the governor, M, dt^ la Halh^, and General 
Wurmser showed him Idmlness, and during 
the two or three years that he passial in 
study there, living with Ids father and 
mother, he often visited Oardinal Hohan, 
General Wurmser tried to induce him to ac- 
cept a commission in the Austrian service, 
but he refused, in the hope that Im might yet 
obtain an English commission. In 1782, 
however, he went with Prince Christian of 
Hesee-Parmstadt to the camp before ITague, 
In 1784 a final attempt on the part of the 
Earl of Surrey to get him admit! ed into the 
German detachment of tho Puke of York*s 
forces failed, and in tho year following he re- 
tired to Corby. 

Howard spent the rest of his life m a 
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country gentleman and antiquary. In poli- 
tics he was a whig ; he signed the petition in 
favour of parliamentary reform, and con- 
tinually advocated the repeal of the penal 
laws against Roman catholics. When in 
1796 it became possible, Howard was made 
captain in the 1st York militia, with which 
he served for a time in Ireland. In 1802 he 
raised the Edenside rangers, and in 1803 the 
Cumberland rangers, for which regiment he 
■wrote a little work on the drill of light in- 
fantry (1805). In later life he was a friend 
and correspondent of Louis-Philippe. He 
was a E.S.A., and in 1832 high sheriff of 
Cumberland. He died at Corby Castle on 
1 March 1842. His portrait, by James Oliver, 
R.A., was engraved by C. Turner, A.R.A., in 
1839. 


Howard married first, 4 Nov. 1788, Maria, 
third daughter of Andrew, last lord Archer 
of Umberslade. She died in 1789, leaving 
one daughter; the monument by Nollekens 
erected to her memory in Wetheral Church, 
Cumberland, is the subject of two of Words- 
worth’s sonnets. Howard’s second wife, whom 
he married 18 March 1793, was Catherine 
Mary {d. 1849), second daughter of Sir Ri- 
chard Neave, hart., of Dagnam Park, Essex. 
She kept extensive journals, and printed pri- 
vately at Carlisle from 1836 to 1838 ^ Remi- 
niscences’ for her children, 4 vols. 8vo. By 
her he left two sons and three daughters. 

Howard’s chief works were : 1. ‘ Remarks 
on the Erroneous Opinions entertained re- 
specting the Catholic Religion,’ Carlisle, 
1826, 8vo ; other later editions. 2. ^ Indica- 
tions of Memorials ... of Persons of the 
Howard Family,’ 1834, foL, privately printed. 
He also contributq|i to ‘ Archteologia ’ in 1800 
and 1803, and assisted Dr. Lingard, Miss 
Strickland, and others in historical work. 

[G-illow’s Bibl. Diet. iii. 427 ; Oent. Mag. 
1842, i. 437 ; Martin’s Oat. of Privately Printed 
Books, 1854, p. 449.] ' W. A, J. A. 

HOWARD, HENRY (1769-1847), por- 
trait and historical painter, was born in Lon- 
don on 31 Jan. 1769. He received his ele- 
mentary education at a school at Flounslow, 
and at the age of seventeen became a pupil 
of Philip Reinagle, R.A., whose daughter he 
afterwards married. In 1788 he was ad- 
mitted a student of the Royal Academy, 
where in 1790 he gained the first silver medal 
for the best drawing from the life, and at the 
same time the gold medal for historical paint- 
ing, the subject, taken from Mason’s dramatic 
poem ^ Caractacus,’ being ^ Caractacus recog- 
nising the Dead Body of his Son.’ He went 
to Italy in 1791, taking with him a letter of 
introduction from Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
Lord Hervey, then British minister at Flo- 


rence, in which Sir Joshua said of his ^ Ca- 
ractacus ’ that ^ it -was the opinion of the 
Academicians that his picture was the best 
that had been presented to the Academy ever 
since its foundation.’ At Rome he met Flax- 
man and John Deare, and joined them in a 
diligent study of sculpture. In 1792 he painted 
the ^ Dream of Cain’ from Gesner’s ^ Death of 
Abel,’ and sent it to England in competition 
for the travelling studentship of the Royal 
Academy ; but, although his picture was ad- 
mitted to be the best, the studentship was 
awarded to the second, but less affluent, candi- 
date. He returned home in 1794 by way of 
Vienna and Dresden, and exhibited at the 
Royal Academy his ^ Dream of Cain.’ In 1795 
he sent three small pictures and a portrait, 
and in 1796 a finished sketch, from Milton’s 
^ Paradise Lost,’ of ‘ The Planets drawing 
Light from the Sun,’ and other works. He 
made some designs for Sharpe’s ^British 
Essayists,’ Du Roveray’s edition of Pope’s 
translation of Homer, and other books, and 
he painted some of his own designs on the 
vases made at "Wedgwood’s pottery. In 
1799 he exhibited a sketch from Shake- 
speare’s 'Midsummer Night’s Dream;’ 'A 
Mermaid sitting on a Dolphin’s back,’ one 
of his most beautiful compositions; and in 
the same year he was first employed by the 
Dilettanti Society to make drawings from 
ancient sculpture for their publications. He 
was afterwards engaged on similar work 
for the Society of Engravers. In 1800 ho 
exhibited at the Royal Academy ' Eve ’ and 
' The Dream of the Red Cross Knight,’ and 
was elected an associate. His contribu- 
tions to the exhibition of 1801 included 
' Achilles wounded by Paris from behind the 
Statue of Apollo,’ ' The Angel awaking Peter 
in the Prison,’ and ' Adam and Eve ; ’ to that 
of 1802, 'Love animating the Statue of Pyg- 
malion,’ now in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum; and to that of 1803, 'Love listening 
to the Flatteries of IT<^e ’ and a portrait of 
Sir Humphry Davy. In 1806 he exhibited 
' Sabrina,’ the first of a series of pictures from 
Milton’s ' Comus,’ which furnished him with 
subjects almost to the end of his career ; he 
also commenced the artistic supervision of 
Forster’s ' British Gallery of Engravings,’ 
and the 'British Gallery of Contemporary 
Portraits.’ In 1806, too, he painted for Mr. 
Hibbert an extensive frieze representing the 
story of Cupid and Psyche, and exhibited a 
picture of 'Hero and Leander,’ engraved by 
F. Engleheart for the ' Gem ’ of 1829, which 
was followed in 1807 by 'The Infant Bacchus 
brought by Mercury to the Nymphs of Nysa.’ 
In 1806 he removed to 5 Newman Street, 
which had been the residence of Thomas 

1)2 
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Banks, E.A., the sculptor, and resided there 
until the end of his life, hie was elected a 
Boyal Academician in 1808, and preaonttMl 
as his diploma work ^ The Pour Angels loosed 
from the Great Eiver Euphrates,' which had 
been exhibited at the British Institution in 
1806, and engraved by William Bond. Tn 
the same year he sent to the Royal Aca- 
demy ‘ Peasants of Subiaco returning' from 
the Vineyard on a Ploliday,’ now in the 
South Kensington Museum. In 1809 lie ex- 
hibited ^Titania’ and ^Christ blessing Young 
Children,’ which forms the altar-piece ati St. 
Luke’s, Berwick Street, London. Tie became 
secretary of the Royal Academy in 1811 , and 
exhibited in that year ^Iris and her train ; ’ in 
1813 a large picture of ^ Hebe,’ and in 1 81 4 
that of ^ Sunrise,’ since better known as ‘dlu) 
Pleiades,’ and engmyed by W. I). Taylor. 
This picture he afterwards sent to the Brii-isli 
Institution in competition for the premiums 
offered, receiving only the second premium 
of one hundred guineas, the first having bcaui 
awarded to Sir George Hayter [q. vj for a 
head ; but he sold the picture to the Mjir(j[uiH 
of Stafford, and painted a replica of it for Sir 
John Leicester. In 1814 also, on the occasion 
of the visit of the allied sovereigns, he was com- 
missioned to paint the large transparencies 
for the Temple of Concord erected in Hyde 
Park ; he was assisted by Stothard, Hilton, 
and others. Among his contributions to the 
exhibition of 1816 was ^Morning,’ and to that 
of 1816 ^The Punishment of Birce.’ In 1 818 
he painted for Lord Egremont ^ The Apo- 
theosis of the Princess Charlotte,’ and sent 
to the Royal Academy ‘ Fairies,’ the best of 
his smaller works, now in the collection of 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, to whom belong, s 
also ^The Birth of Venus,’ exhibited in 1819, 
the finest of all Howard’s pictures. ' Lear an d 
Cordelia,’ now in the Soane MuBoum, and a 
‘ Study of Beech Trees in Knole Park,’ bought 
by Lord Egremont, appeared at the Academy 
in 1820 ; ^ The House of Morpheus,’ also bouglit 
by Lord Egremont, in 1821 ; ^Ariel released 
by Prospero’ and ^Caliban teased bv the 
Spirits of Prospero ’ in 1822 ; and 'The‘Solar 
System ’ in 1823. These were followed in 
1824 hy ‘ A Young Lady in the Florentine 
Costume of 1600,’ a portrait of the painter’s 
daughter, engraved by Charles Heath for the 
^Literary Souvenir’ of 1827, and purchased 
Colborne ,* it was so much admired 
that Howard painted some replicas of it, and 
other portraits in a similar style. In 1825 he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy ' Guardian 
^gels j ’ in 1826, ' Hylas carried off by the 
bought by Lord Egremont ; in 1 829, 
♦ ^ <^o^panion to the ^ Solar System ; ’ 

m 1830, ^ Shakespeare nursed in the Lap of 


Fancy;’ in ISIU, and ifi 18:12, ^The 


Cfmt.mitiun ofObcron and 'ritanin;’ llii* last 
tluNH^ an* in thn Snaiu* iMusionn. 

In 18,3.3 Iluward wu.B appuini ud Id llitqu'o- 
fcBHorHhip uf ])ainting in the lioyal Aendtauy, 
and I he h'CtureH wliieh he delivered wen* 
puldiKhiul hyliisHon, Frank lIowanF q. v.{,iu 
1848, In 18.33, also, he exhibited hin ‘Chal- 
dean Sh(vph(*rd ('.Dnteinidatiug tin* Heavenly 
Bodii'.s,’ and in 1 8.*U * 3die ( lardens nf Ilespe- 
ruH.’ lIiHne-xt.im])()rlant \V(»rk wan an adapta- 
tion ofth(*‘SolarSy>st.em ’ (dI' 1 Ik* (*.eiliiig olhhe 
Duchess (if Snthe.rhind's hDiidoir at Stull’ord 
Hous(*, exia'.uted in 18:U, and folhnved in 
18.35 l)y suhje(!l.s from tin* .story of ‘ Pandora,’ 
and in 18.37 hy n, modi ru*a1 ion of Guido’s 
‘Aurora’ for eeilings iti tin* Hmine Museum. 
He also drew from life the ilht.st rat ions for 
“Walker’s work oip I hand y,’]ud)lished in 18.36. 
Among his hit i a* works may be noltal ‘ 'riie 
Infant Ihicchus hroiigld hy Mercury to the 
Nymphs of Nysa.,’ exTuhited in l8:i{J; ‘Tfie 
Ri.sing of tJi(‘ Pleiades,’ 1 h: 19; ‘d’hc I{api‘of 
ProHerpiuf!,’ 1810; and ‘ A M(*rmuid sitting 
on a Holnhin’K hack,’ l8ll ; the first and last, 
being n*Tni(;aH on a larger scale of earlier works, 
Howanitook ])arl' unsiieee.ssfidly in t hi'West- 
minster Hall competition of iHpJ. lie con- 
tinued to exhibit, but; with rapidly failing 
powers, untfil 1817, when, miudt tot lie regret 
of his friends, hi'se.ntf to W(*stminster Hall a 
second cartoon, ‘ Satyrs finding a Sleeping 
Cyclops.’ Howard died at 1 bxford on 5 t )ct, 
1847. 

As an artist Howard was never ]) 0 ]ndar» 
His early works were his best, and many of 
them were (mgravefl for t he ‘ Literary Souve- 
nir,’ ‘Keepsake,’ ‘(bun,’ and other ’annuals. 
His art is seen to highest advantage in the 
Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
in Lord Lec(>nfl(‘ld’H eol lection at Petworth 
House, Ruhh(*x, 3’he Vernon Collection at 
the National Calh*ry includes ‘The Flower 
Girl,’ a replica of thi^ portrait of the painter’s 
daughter exhibited in 1824; it bus lieen en- 
graved by F. IL Wagner, and is now on loan 
to the Corporation of Htoidtjiort , Idle South 
Kensington Museum (*on tains his ‘ Sabrina/ 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1821; 
and ‘Pygmalion.’ the Nat-ional Portrait 
Gallery possesses portraits by him of .fames 
Watt, William Hayley, John Vlaxman, ILA., 
Mrs. Flaxman, and Mrs. Trimmer. 

[Memoir by his son, l^Vank Howard, prefixed 
tohia ‘Course of Lueturos on Painting,* 1848; 
Times, 9 Oct, 1847 ; Athanamm, 1847, pp. 1069, 
1176, partly reprinted in Gent. Mag. 1847, ii. 
646-8; Art^ .Journal, 1847, p. S78 ; Rryan’s 
Diet, of Painters ami Kngravers, eii. Graves, 
1886-9, i. 684; Handby’s Hist, of the lioyal 
Academy of Arts, 1862, i. 829-31; Redgrave's 
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Century of Painters, 1866, ii. 164-7 ; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists of the English School, 1878 ; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1794- 
1847 ; British Institution Exhibition Catalogues 
(Living Artists), 1806-43.] R. E. C. 

HOWARD, PIENEY CHARLES, thir- 
teenth Duke op Nokpolk (1791-1856), only 
son of Bernard Edward, twelfth duke [tl-v.], by 
his wife Elizabeth Bellasyse, third daughter 
of Henry, the second and last earl of Faiicon- 
berg, was born on 12 Aug. 1791 in George 
Street, Hanover Square. Three years after 
his birth his parents were divorced, in May 
1794, by act of parliament, his mother then 
marrying Richard, second earl of Lucan. On 
27 Dec. 1814 he married Lady Charlotte 
Leveson-Gower, the eldest daughter of George 
Granville, first duke of Sutherland, K.G. His 
father having s ucceeded to the t itle and est at es 
of the dukedom of Norfolk on the death, on 
16 Dec. 1815, of his cousin Charles, the 
eleventh duke, he, as heir, became known as 
the Earl of Arundel and Surrey. The Act 
of Catholic Emancipation having been passed 
in April 1829, the earl was the first Roman 
catholic since the Reformation to take the 
oaths and his seat in the House of Commons. 
He sat as M.P. for Horsham from 1829 to 
1832, Hurst, the sitting member, having re- 
signed in 1829 to afibrd him the opportunity. 
He was elected in 1832, in 1835, and in 1837 
as member for the western division of Sussex. 
In politics he was a staunch whig. From 
July 1837 to June 1841 he Avas treasurer of 
the queen’s household in Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry, being admitted to the privy council 
on his appointment, and from July to Sep- 
tember 1841 was captain of the yeomen of 
the guard, resigning that office with Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry. In August 1841 he 
was summoned to the House of Peers as 
Baron Mai travers. Upon his father’s death, on 
16 March 1842, he succeeded to the dukedom, 
and Avas master of the horse from July 1846 
until February 1852, during the administra- 
tion of Lord John Paissell. On 4 May 1848 
he Avas created a knight of the Garter ; and, 
under the Earl of Aberdeen’s ministry, was 
lord steward of the household (4 Jan. 1853 to 
10 Jan. 1854). lie supported Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and was 
little more than a catholic in name, but when 
on his deathbed was reconciled to the Roman 
catholic religion. He died at Arundel Castle 
on 18 Feb. 1856, and was buried in the family 
vault in the parish church on 26 Feb. Canon 
Tierney attended him on his deathbed. The 
duke was at one time president of the Royal 
Botanic Society. Sir George Hayter painted 
his portrait, 

Norfolk had three sons, Henry Granville 


Fitzalan Howard [q. v.], his heir and successor, 
Edward George Fitzalan Howard [q.v.], after- 
wards Baron Howard of Glossop, and Lord 
Bernard Thomas Howard, born 30 Dec. 1825, 
who died during his travels in the East at 
Cairo 21 Dec. 1846 ; and two daughters, Lady 
Mary Charlotte, married in 1849 to Thomas 
Henry, fourth lord Foley, and Lady Adeliza 
Matilda, married in October 1855 to Lord 
George John Manners, third son of the fifth 
Duke of Rutland. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, ii. 603 ; Times, 
19 Eeb. 1856; Gent. Mag. April 1856, p. 419; 
Annual Register for 1856, p. 242.] 0. K. 

HOWARD, HENRY EDWARD JOHN, 
D.D. (1795-1868), divine, youngest child 
of Frederick Howard, fifth earl of Carlisle 
[q. A^], and brother of George IIoAvard, sixth 
earl of Carlisle [q. v.], Avas born at Castle 
Howard, Yorkshire, on 14 Dec. 1795, and 
entered at Eton College in 1805. Ho matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 23 May 
1814, graduated B.A. 1818, M.A. 1822, B.D. 
1834, and D.D. 1838. In 1820 he Avas or- 
dained deacon and priest, and in 1822 ap- 
pointed succentor of York Cathedral, with 
the prebendal stall of Holme attached. He 
became dean of Lichfield and rector of Ta- 
tenhill, Stalfordshire (a preferment Avorth 
1,524^. a year Avith a residence), on 27 Nov. 
1833, and in the following year he also ob- 
tained the rectory of Donington, Shropshire, 
worth 1,000/. per annum. Erom 1 822 to 1 833 
he held the livings of Slingsby and Sutton- 
on-the-Eorest, Y orkshire. II e Avas a finished 
scholar and an eloquent preacher. He took 
a prominent part in, and contributed largely 
to, the restoration of Lichfield Cathedral. 
The establishment of the Lichfield Diocesan 
Training School, aftciwards united to that 
at Saltley, as well as of the Theological Col- 
lege, owed much to his efibrts. He died, after 
many years of physical infirmity, at Doning- 
ton rectory on 8 Oct. 1868. lie married, ’ 
13 July 1824, Henrietta Elizabeth, sixth 
daughter of Ichahod Wright of Mapperley 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, hy Avhom he had five 
sons and five daughters. 

Howard was the author of: 1. Transla- 
tions from Olaudian, 1823. 2. ^ Scripture 

History in Familiar Lectures. The Old 
Testament,’ 1840, being vol. ii. of the ^ English- 
man’s Library.’ 3. ‘ Scripture History. The 
New Testament,’ 1840, being vol. xiv. of the 
^ Englishman’s Library.’ 4. ^ The Rape of 
Proserpine. The Phoenix and the Nile,’ by 
C. Claudianus, translated 1854. 5. ‘ The 

Books of Genesis according to the Version 
of the LXX,’ translated, with notes, 1856. 
6. ^ The Books of Exodus and Leviticus ac- 
cording to the Versions of the LXX,’ trans- 
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lated witli notes, 1857. 7. ‘The Boolw ol 
Numbers and Deuteronomy according to the 
LXX,’ translated, with notes, 1857. 

[Guardian, U Oct 1868, p. 1148 _; Burke’s 
Portrait Gallery of Females, 1838, ii. 99-100, 
with portrait of Mrs. Howard; Illustrated Lori" 
don News, 17 Oct. 1868, p. 386.] G. 0. B. 

HOWAED, HENEY EREDEUIGK, 
third Earl of AEnirDBL (1608-in5!2), horn 
on 15 Aug. 1608, was second, but cddust sur- 
viving, son of Thomas Howard, earl ol .Arun- 
del (1586-164:6)' [q. v.], by Lady Alathea 
Talbot, third daughter and coheiress of ( Jil- 
bert, seventh earl of Shrewsbury. At the 
creation of Oharles,prmce of Wales, on Nov, 
1616, he was made K.B. (Miitcalku, Bool', 
of Knights, p. 168). On 1 March 1626 he 
marriedLady Elizabeth Stuart, eldest daugh- 
ter' of Esme, third duke of Lennox. The 
match was arranged without the knowledgii 
of the king, who had designed the bride, his 
own ward and kinswoman, for Archibald, 
lord Lome. The newly wedded couple wuire 
in consequence confined at Lambetli under 
the supervision of Archbishop Abbot. As 
Lord Maltravers, Howard was elected M.P. 
for Arundel, Sussex, in 1028. From 20 May 
1633 until 31 Aug, 1639 he •was joint lord- 
lieutenant of Northumberland and West- 
moreland. On 17 Dec. 1G33 he was appointed 
a commissioner to exercise ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in England and Wales, On itfAug. 
1634:, having been previously elected M.P; 
for Callan in the Irish parliament, lie became 
a privy councillor of Ireland. He was a])- 
pointed a commissioner to try olhmdtirs on 
the borders on 30 Nov. 1 635, joint lord-lieu- 
tenant of Surrey and Sussex on 2. Tune 
vice-admiral of Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and 
Isle of Ely on 3 Dec. in the same year, lieu- 
tenant to the earl-marshal of England on 
10 Oct. 1638, joint lord-lieutenant of Cuml)er- 
land on 31 Aug. 1639, and was again re- 
turned M.P. for Arundel in 1640. On 
21 March 1640 he was called up to the Ilousci 
of Lords as Baron Mowbray and Maltravers, 
He voted against the bill for the attainder 
of Strafford, and maintaiiied generally a strict 
adherence to the king (W alicrr, liistorkal 
Bxsemrses, p. 219). In July 1641, at a 
parliamentary committee, a violent alterca- 
tion arose between Howard and Philip Her- 
bert, fourth earl of Pembroke [q.v.], ending 
m blows, when both were committed to the 
BtaU Papers, Bom. 1641-3, pp, 
59, 62, 63). In 1642 Howard joined the king 
at York, and on 10 April o^ that year was 
m^e constable of Bristol Castle and keeper of 
Jimgswood and Eillwood Forests. He was 
one of tLe peers who on the ensuing 13™ 
bi^hbu a declaration of loyalty wiiicli was 


printed and vircubilcd I hroiighoul. (.Im king- 
dom ((b.AUUXUON, fif.sfnn/, iSiu, ii. BtM-fi). 
Howard was crcjiti'd M.A. ofOxlordon 1 Nov* 
1642, and wjis olmsi'ii joint ooiniuissionor for 
tho <lor«(tu;o(d’tlu' county, fdty, lutd university 
on 24 April 1643, boing ap]joiul cd governor 
ol‘Ariindol Castle on2l I >oc, following. The 
illn(*ss ofliis Ihtlu'r suniinoned Idni to Padua 
in Kilo. He stayed with him until his 
death on 4 HiU. 1616, when he succf'eiied as 
third Earl of Ariuuhd and earl-marshal of 
England. Keturning home lie found his es- 
tate in possession of the parlianient, so that 
he siihsisted with dilheiilty, until the com- 
mons, hv a vote passiul on 21 Nov. 16 IH, per- 
mitted liim to eoinpotind for it for 6,660/. 
Arumh4 House in the Stnind was usihI hy 
the eouncil of slate as a garrison, tliough 
c*om]imisiit ion was inade (o Howunl (CV//, 
iStatr Pf/prrs^ Horn. KiotS, p, dOBu 

Howard died on 17 April 1652. By Ids 
wife he had nin<‘ sfuis and Ihrei* daugllttn'.s. 
Ills eldest, son d’homas ( 1627 1677 ) was re- 
stoivd to tin' dtdvedom rd* Norfolk, 26 Hem 
K'>6{). The seeond and llnrd sfuis, Henrv 
Howard ( l(i2H-KiH4 ), si.xth duKi* of Norfidk, 
and Philip Tlnnnas, eardinal, arc H(‘parate|y 
notici'd. II(JwaiarHportrait has heeiHUigraved 
l)y .Lonibart. after the ]aetiire by Ahtndv(dc; 
t lii'n^ is also an ongraving of luni whmi Lord 
Mowbray, hy 16)1 lar, whieh was copied l)y 
Uicluivdson; find anotlier, with lusantograplL 
hy Thane. 

I Doyle’s Oilieial Harenagn, I 87 "H; Cf)iruis'» 
P('('rage, 1812, i. 128-9; ( 'lariaahui’H History, 
18-I9, i. 208; Evanss Cat, of Engraved Por- 
tmits, ii. LL] U. H. 

HOWAED, H E N I ( H t A N M L 1 . E 
FITZALAN-, fouHi'enth lH?a oof NouKomc 
( lSir>»-lS6()), till' f'hh'sl. of the three soils of 
H(3nrv Churi(3s, thirteenth duke |q.v.], hy 
his wife ( harlot te, eldi'st. daugliter of ( h‘orge 
(iranville, first, diiki* of Sut herlaml, was bom 
on 7 Nov. 1815 in (Snait. Slanlmpi^ Street, 
Mayfair, Like Ids two younger brothers, 
Edward Ceorge IHizalan, nfti'rwarils Lord 
Howard of (JIoHsop [cp v.J, niul Bernard 
Thomas, who djed during Ins travids in tlia 
East at Cairo in 1846, he was educated at 
■first jirivately, and was aftorwards went to 
Trinity College, Cam hridgi*. (Jn leaving the 
university, he cmtc'red the army as a cornet 
ui the royal horse guards, hut. retired on 
attaminj^ tlu‘. rank of captain. At t-Im gtme- 
ral election of 1837 he wjis tdecled under 
lus courtesy title of Lord VWmhm M.P. for 
the borough of Arundel, a const Itue^ncy which 
^ represented for fourteen years altog(‘t4u'r. 
While travailing in (in'oee duringtho autumn 
of the next year, he was pros! rated by a serious 
illnessat Athens, and was entertained at tho 
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British embassy there. On 19 June 1839 he 
married Augusta Marie Minna Catherine, 
younger daughter of Admiral Sir Edmund 
(afterwards Lord) Lyons, the ambassador at 
Athens. Soon after his marriage Fitzalan 
made at Paris the acquaintance of the Count 
de Montalembert, who became his intimate 
friend and biographer. At Paris Eitzalan re- 
gularly attended the services at Notre Dame, 
and formally joined the Roman catholic com- 
munion, becoming, according to Montalem- 
bert, ^ the most pious layman of our times.’ 
Thenceforward Fitzalan only took part in 
public life when some opportunity presented 
itself for furthering the interests of his co- 
religionists. On the death of his grandfather, 
Bernard Edward, twelfth duke of Norfolk 
[q. V.], in March 1842, Fitzalan assumed the 
title of Earl of Arundel and Surrey. As- 
sociated with the whigs from his entrance 
into the House of Commons, he found him- 
self at last constrained to break away from 
them when they introduced the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill in 1860. His father, to whom he 
owed his seat, resolutely supported the bill, 
but he as resolutely opposed it at every stage. 
When it became law he resigned his seat as 
representative of the family borough, and 
was at once returned as member for the city 
of Limerick, its representative, John O’Con- 
nell, one of the sons of the Liberator, retiring 
in his favour. On the dissolution of parlia- 
ment in July 1862 he finally retired from 
the House of Commons. He took his seat 
in the House of Lords as Duke of Norfolk 
•on the death of his father in February 1866. 
Disapproval of Lord Palmerston’s policy led 
him to decline the order of the Garter when 
offered to him by that minister. Fie died 
at Arundel Castle on 25 Nov. 1860, aged 
46. A pastoral letter, containing a panegyric 
by Cardinal Wiseman, was read in all the 
catholic churches in the diocese of West- 
minster on Sunday, 2 Dec. He administered 
his vast patrimony with rare liberality. The 
cardinal said of his charity : ^ There is not a 
form of want or a peculiar application of 
alms 'which has not received his relief or 
co-operation.’ By his wife, who survived 
him till 22 March 1886, he had three sons 
and eight daughters. His eldest son, Henry, 
succeeded as fifteenth duke, and his eldest 
daughter married J. B. Hope-Scott [q. v.] 
The duke published: 1. ^A Few Remarks 
on the Social and Political Condition of Bri- 
tish Catholics,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 2. ^ Letter 
to J. P. Plumptre, M.P., on the Bull “In 
Coena Domini,”’ London, 1848, 8vo. 3. ^ Ob- 
servations on Diplomatic Relations with 
Rome,’ London, 1848, 8vo, pp. 10. He also 
•edited from the original manuscripts the 


^ Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
and of Anne Dacres, his wife,’ London, 1857, 
8vo; 2nd edit., 1861. 

[Personalrecollections ; Montalembert’s mono- 
graph on Le Due de Norfolk in Le Correspond- 
ant, pp. 766-76, 25 Dec. 1860; Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Pastoral, reprinted in the Times, 4 Dec. 
1860; memoir in the Morning Star, 27 Nov. 
1860 ; account of funeral in Times of same date; 
Tablet, 1 Dee. 1860, p. 760; Ann. Reg. 1860, 
p. 476 ; G-ent. Mag. January 1861, p. 98.] 

G. K. 

HOWARD, FIUGH (1676-1737), por- 
trait-painter and collector of works of art, 
horn in Dublin 7 Feb. 1675, was eldest son 
of Dr. Ralph Howard [q. v.] of Shelton, co. 
Wicklow. He came witlx his father to Eng- 
land in 1688, and showing a taste for painting 
joined in 1697 the suite of Thomas Herbert, 
eighth earl of Pembroke [q. v.J, one of the 
plenipotentiaries for the treaty of Ryswyck, 
on a journey through Holland to Italy. He 
remained in Italy about three years, returning 
to England in October 1700. After spending 
some years in Dublin, Howard settled in Lon- 
don, where he practised for some time as a 
portrait-painter. lie obtained, however, the 
sinecure post of keeper of the state papers, 
and was subsequently appointed paymaster 
of the works belonging to the crown. He 
was thus enabled to relinquish painting as a 
profession. Howard was a profound student, 
with a good knowledge and powers of dis- 
cernment in the critical study of art. The 
emoluments of his various posts, added to a 
good private income and economical habits, 
enabled him to collect prints, drawings, 
medals, &c., on a large scale. Howard executed 
a few etchings, including one of Padre Resta, 
the collector ; twenty-one drawings by him, 
including a portrait of Cardinal Albani, and 
some caricatures, are in the print room in the 
British Museum. Matthew Prior wrote a 
poem in his honour. Howard died in Pall 
Mall 17 March 1737, and was buried in the 
church at Richmond, Surrey. He made a 
fortunate marriage in 1714 with Thomasine, 
daughter and heiress of General Thomas 
Langston. 

Howard inherited in 1728 part of Lord- 
chancellor West’s library from his younger 
brother, William Howard, M.P. for Dublin. 
He left bis collections to bis only surviving 
brother, Robert Howard, bishop of Elphin 
[see under Howard, Ralph], who removed 
them to Ireland. They remained in the pos- 
session of the latter’s descendants, the Earls 
of Wicklow, until December 1873, when the 
fine collection of prints and drawings, many 
of which were from the collections of Sir 
Peter Lely and the Earl of Arundel, were 
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dispersed by auction. Many fine specimens 
found tbeir way into the print room at tbo 
British Museum. 

A portrait of Howard was painted by 
Michael Dahl in 1723, and engraved in mezzo- 
tint by John Baber, jun., in 1737. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Lodge’s Pocirago 
of Ireland, ed. Archdall ; Vertuo’s MSS. (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 23076); Walpole’s AneedotoH 
of Painting, ed. W ornum ; Sale Cat. of tli(‘ Hugh 
Howard Collection, 1873; Bromley’s Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, p. 292.] L. C. 


^ HOWAHD, JAMES (/. 1674), drama- 
tist, was ninth son of Thomas Howard, Brst 
earl of Berkshire, and was brother of Sir 
Robert (1618 .^-1698) [q. v.], of Edward 
Howard lb. v.], and of Lady Elizabeth, who 
married Dryden (Coiiiirs, Peerage of Bng^ 
land, ed. Brydges, 1812). He was the author 
of two comedies. ^ All Mistaken, or the Mad 
Couple, a Comedy,’ published in 4to in 1672, 
was first acted at the Theatre Royal on 
20 Sept, and again on 28 Dec. 1667. Accord- 
ing to Pepys the part of the heroine Mirida 
was taken by Nell Gwyn, and that of ITiili- 
dor by Hart (Genest, 1 . 72, iv. 116). Lang- 
baine says ^ this play is commended by some 
for an excellent comedy.’ Genest says the 
humour is ^ of the lowest species.’ Howard’s 
second comedy, ^The English Mounsieur,’ 
published in 4to in 1674, was first acted at 
the Theatre Royal 8 Dec. 1666. Nell 0 wyn 
seems to have taken the part of Lady Wealthy, 
Lacy that of Frenchlove, and Hart of Well- 
bred. Pepys was present, and described the 
piece as ‘ a mighty pretty play, very witty 
and pleasant: and the women do all very 
well ; but above all, little Nelly.’ Pepys saw 
the comedy again performed on 7 April 1668 
(Peexs, Diary, iii. 25, 420). Erenchlove, 
the main character, having recently rotunusd 
from France, he affects all the habits ol 
mat country, and is amusingly drawn (cf. 
(^BST i. 66, X. 253^4). Langbaine adds : 
Whether the late Duke of Buckingham, in 
ms character of Prince Yolscius falling in 
mve with Parthenope as he is pulling on lus 
boots to go out of town, designed to reflect 
K^'^^.rd’s] characters of Comely 
^d Elsbeth, I pretend not to determine ; but 
i xnow there is a near resemblance in the 
characters. Howard is also said to have 
converted Sliaiespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
mto a tragi-comed^y, ‘preserving toth Romeo 
Md Jnliet alive.’ According to Downes's 
Roscius Anglioamis,’ p. 22, ifoward’s adap- 

p f 1*^ Lincoln^ E 

Inn Fields by Sir William D’Avenant’s co- 

pany on alternate nights with the authen 
TOtsion (G:mst, History of Stage, i. 
Howard s adaptation was not printed. 
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[Collins's 1’i‘ci’jigtj ; Bagol's AHlituail and its 
Howard Po.sBcssors, p. 39; Biograjhia Orniaa- 
ticii.] W. iv*. M. 

HOWARD, JAMES, third Kahu of 
S iri!'i'’o.LK ( I6H) KiHS ), boni on 23 Doc. 1619, 
was the (ddest sou ol’ddieopliilus, soeond onrl 
of Sulibllv ( loKl-UiIO) [q. v. |, by Lady HHza- 
betbjdniJghlior and ('.oluMroMs oft jeorgi'* i lome, 
earl of Dunbar [ (p \ . | His godfathers \V(*ro 
Janu'S I and the Duke of llm-kinghum t (*al. 

Doin. 1 (JIB 2.‘L n. 170). At- the 
coronation of ( diaries 1 on 2 jVlu H>2t> be was 
crtuited K.D. ( M irr('ALi<'i:, Hook tf Knights, p. 
186), and in bVbi’uary 163!), as Lord Walden, 
became leadin' of a t rooiiof volmiliHsr luu’se for 
the king’s arm V. Dn 3>Juni' ItMOIieHueci'.edeil 
his father as tliird i'url of Sullnlk, niul on the 
16th of the Sami' nu )n1h was sworn joint, lool- 
lieulenant of Sulbdk. d'lie jiarliarnent^ lunai- 
natecl him Ior<l“Ii(n6(niai6^ fif tbni county on 
28 K(h, ItM2 {(hninnmH^JourHtils, ii, d'oB), 
On 28 Din*. 1613 In* reet'ive.d ii summons tt> 
attend tlu^ king’s parliamimt at Oxfiird ( OtL 
kli-aio Dapvrs, Dorn. 1611 3, p, BOH), and on 
7 July ItMtiwiis aiqioinlefl joint eommihsioucr 
from the parliamimt ti> tin* king at K(*wen.*-.tle 
{(Jornwims' ihurmlH, iv. (JOtJ). Acting on a 
report from the commitlc.i* of safidy, in Sop- 
tumber lt).)7,tliii commons dechh*d -but-wi'iit 
no furthisr—to Impimch Howard, together 
with six other pin'i'H, of high treason \lh, v. 
296, 584). ()n 8 Si‘pt. 1653 Ilinvnrd was 
sworn as Iiigb steward of Ipswiidi. Aftm* 
the. Restoration be btuuinu’i lortLlieulenant 
of Sulfolk, and /if (kimhridgi'sbir!* on 25 July 
1660. From iHto 24 April 1661 lu: uctiMl as 
earl-marslml (if England for tlie coronation 
of Cliarh^H H (WAuKun, (hrunathn, p. 16). 
In the same, year lu^ bccanu* colomd of the 
Sudblk r(*gImi‘ntof horse milit-ia, ( In 28 Sept. 
Ki03 he was cnuited M.A. of Oxford ( Woop, 
IkiHfi (Xvim,^ ed. BUhs, iv, 272), and M.A. of 
Cambridge on 6 Sept. 1664, He vvns also 
appointotl govtumor of Landgmird Fort. Es- 
sex, gentleman of thi^ ht'dchainher t o t ho king 
on 4 March 1665, ktaquu* of l lus king’s ImuBe 
at Audley End, Esst*x, In March 1667, j/iint; 
commisHioiuu* for the oiliee of iuirl-murshal of 
Englaiid on 15 Jun/* 1673, colomd commuu- 
dant of three^ tegiment.H of Cambridgeshire 
miUtia in 1678, and was hereditary visitor 

flamhridgm In March 
.1081 he was discharged from tiie lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Suflblk and Cambridgeshire, and 
irom attendance in tlu.i king’s htulchamber 
(LtJTTiiEnL, i. 69). IL^ died in Docimiber 
1088, and was buried on 16 Jan. 168!) at 
SaffronWalden, Essex (4Ai.496). On 1 Dec. 
1040 he married Lady Susan Rich, daughter 
of Henry, first earl of Holland, and by heiv 
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"who died on 15 May 1649, had a daughter 
Essex. Howard married secondly, about 
February 1650, Barbara, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Villiers, Irnt., and widow of the Hon. 
Charles Wenman, who died on 13 Dec. 1681 
(ib. i. 150, 153), leaving a daughter, Elizabeth. 
She was groom of the stole to the queen {ib. 
i. 159). Before 8 May 1682 Howard married 
as his third wife Lady Anne Montagu, eldest 
daughter of Bobert, third earl of Manchester, 
but by this lady, who was buried at Saffron 
Walden on 27 Oct. 1720, had no issue. 
Howard was succeeded in the title by his 
brother George {d. 1691). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 450-2 ; Cal. 
Clarendon State Papers, i. 388, 390.] G. G. 

HOWAED, JAMES (1821-1889), agri- 
culturist, born on 16 Oct. 1821, was second 
son of John Ho^vard, agricultural implement 
maker, of Bedford, and was educated at the 
commercial school 1 here. As a boy he gained 
much practical knowledge of agriculture from 
visiting his grandfather at Priory Farm, near 
Bedford. A taste for mechanics led him to 
consider the improvement of the ploughs 
made by his father. In 1841, with a plough 
of his own design — the first iron- wheel plough 
of the present type ever exhibited — he won 
the first prize at the Koyal Agricultural 
Society’s meeting at Liverpool. In 1842 he 
was equally successful at the Bristol meeting. 
His business rapidly expanded, and at every 
meeting for many years afterwards he brought 
out ploughs with successive improvements. 
In 1866 Howard joined Mr. Smith of Wool- 
ston in bringing Smith’s steam-cultivator 
before the public. Thenceforward Howard 
threw his whole energies into steam cultiva- 
tion, and took a hilly, strong-land farm in 
the neighbourhood for the purpose of experi- 
menting. 

In 1856 Howard and his brother Frede- 
rick began to build on the Kempston Boad, 
Bedford, the present Britannia Ironworks, 
the shops and principal details being all care- 
fully planned by Howard himself. In his 
time he brought out some sixty or seventy 
patents for various improvements in agricul- 
tural machinery. In 1862 the brothers pur- 
chased of the Earl of Ashburnham the Clap- 
ham Park estate, near Bedford, and farmed 
it in a scientific manner. Howard was spe- 
cially successful in the breeding of large white 
Yorkshire pigs, shire horses, and shorthorns. 

Howard was the first man in Bedfordshire 
to enrol himself as a volunteer. He formed 
a company of his own workmen, of which he 
was long captain. He was elected mayor of 
Bedford in 1863 and in 1864. He carried 
out many local improvements, and to him 
is due the institution of the Bedfordshire 


middle-class schools. He was also chairman 
of the Bedford and Northampton Bailwuiy. 
His communications with practical farmers 
led to the Farmers’ Alliance, of which he was 
long the active president. In 1860 he visited 
America, and afterwards read a paper upon 
the agriculture of that country to the Boyal 
Agricultural Society. 

From 1868 to 1874 Howard represented 
Bedford in parliament as a liberal, and Bed- 
fordshire from 1880 to 1886. In the House 
of Commons he quickly became known as 
the leading champion of tenant right and an 
authority on all agricultural questions. He 
was on the select committee for the Endowed 
Schools Bill. In 1873, in association with 
Mr. Clare Sewell Bead, he brought forward 
his Landlord and Tenant Bill, but the measure 
was dropped in consequence of his illness, at 
the time for the second reading. He endea- 
voured, without much success, to amend the 
Agricultural Holdings Bills of 1875 and of 
1883. A tour in 1869 suggested a paper 
read before the London Farmers’ Club on 
' Continental Farms and Peasantry,’ in which 
he was one of the first to direct public atten- 
tion to the beetroot sugar manufacture. 

Towards the close of the Franco-German 
war Howard originated a fund for the re- 
lief of French peasant-farmers whose fields 
had been devastated ; 60,000/. was raised and 
expended principally in seed. The French 
government passed a vote of thanlts to him. 
In 1878 Howard acted as high sherifi‘ of 
Bedfordshire, and was made a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in recognition of his 
services as one of the English commissioners 
of the Paris Exhibition. 

Howard died suddenly in the Midland 
Hotel, St. Pancras, London, on 25 Jan. 1889, 
and was buried on the 30th in Clapham 
churchyard, Bedford. By his marriage on 
9 Sept. 1846 with Mahala Wenden {d. 1888), 
daughter of P. Thompson of St. Osyth and 
Brook House, Great Bentley, Essex, he had 
ten children. 

Howard was mainly in.strumental in the 
erection in 1861-2 of the Agricultural Hall, 
London, and was long a director. He was at 
one time president of the Agricultural Engi- 
neers’ Association, an active member of the 
councils of the Boyal Agricultural Society 
and the London Farmers’ Club, besides being 
a corresponding member of several foreign 
agricultural societies. 

To the monthly reviews, the agricultural 
journals, and the daily newspapers Howard 
contributed many articles upon agricultural 
questions. The more important of his writ- 
ings are : 1 . ^ A gricultural Machinery and 
the Boyal Agricultural Society,’ 1857. 2. ^La- 
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l>our and WagBS and the Effect ol Macliiiiory 
^on tliem/ 1859. 3. ^ Steam Culture, its 
History and proper application/ 186^. 4. ‘ A 
Trip to America, two Lectures/ revised edi- 
tion, privately printed, 8vo, Bedford, lBi37. 
6. ^ A Visit to Egypt/ 18G7. 6. 'A Scliemo 
of National Education for Bural Districts,’ 
1868. 7. ^ Continental Farming and Pea- 
santry,’ 8vo, London, 1870. 8. ^Science and 
Beveiation not antagonistic,’ 1875. 9. ‘ Our 
Villages, their Sanitary Condition,’ 1874. 
10. ^ Our Meat Supply/ 1870. 11. ^ Depres- 
sion in Agriculture,’ 1879. 12. ^Agricultural 
Implement Manufacture, its llise and Pro- 

g 'ess,’ 1879. 13. ^Laying down Land to 
rass,’ 1880. 14. 'The English Land 
tion. Past and Present,’ 1881. 15. ' The Lffiy- 
siology of Breeding, and the Managomont 
of Pigs/ 1881. 16. 'Landowning as a Jhisi- 
ness,’ 1882. 17. ' Foot and Mouth Disease,’ 
1883. 18. ' The Farmers and the Tory Party,’ 
1883. 19. 'Haymaking,’ 1886. 20.' 'The 
Science of Trade/ 1887. 21. ‘ Buttoriiu', 

Legislation,’ 1887. 22. ' Gold and Silver 

Supply, or the Influence of Currency upon 
the Prices of Farm Produce,’ 1888. 23. ' An 
Estimate of the Annual Amount realized 
hy the Sale of the Farm Products of the 
United Kingdom . . . calculated upon the 
average of the Seasons of 1886, 1886, and 
1887,’ 1888. 

[Private information ; Gardener’s Chronicle, 
23 Dec. 1871 (with portrait) ; Agricultural 
Gazette, 28 Jau. and 4 Feb. 1889; Bedfordshire 
Times, 2 Feb. '1889 ; Bedford Mercury, 2 Fob. 
1889; Bedfordshire Standard, 2 Fob, 1889; 
Times, 26 Jan. 1889; Daily News, 26 Jan. 
1889.] a. G. 

HOWAED, JOHN, first Dnicn Nok- 
I'OLZ of the Howard family (1430 .M4B5), son 
and heir of Sir Robert Howard by Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk (d. 1399), and cousin and ultimately 
coheiress of John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk 
(d. 1476), .is supposed to have been born 
about 1430. His first recorded servlcii is 
dated 1452, when he followed Lord L’Isle to 
Gmenne, and was present at the battle of 
Chastillon on 17 July 1453. He entered the 
service of his kinsman John Mowbray, duke 
of Norfolk (d. 1461), and on 8 July 1465 
the duchess wrote to John Fasten [q. v.l de- 
siring him that, as it was ‘ right neceasarie 
that my lord have at this tyme in the par- 
hament suche persons as longe unto him and 
be of his menyaU servaunts,^ he would for- 
ward the election of Howard as knight of 
the shire for Norfolk. The Duke of York 

behalf. Some at least of 
the Norfolk gentry were indignant at having 
a straunge man ’ forced on them, and the 


duke was rejiorG'd I 0 liavn proniisi'd that 
there should be. 11 fn>e eliM^ion, whieh made 
Howard Gis wnd(^ as a hullotJc/ but in the 
end he was (dee.tfal ( ZV/.v/o// Lr//er.v, i, 337, 
340,341; 7 iV//a;v/ of i. 351). ft 

is evident tiluil he, was of service th the 
Yorkist (-.aiise, Ibi^ on t he ncceHsimi of Ed- 
ward TV in 1461 lie was knightnd ( Doyivu), 
was appointed constable of Colc.heHterClastle, 
sherill of Norfolk and SuHblk, and one of the 
king’s cai’V<‘rH, ami was known to hav(‘ 'great 
fellowslilp ’ with tlui king. lie took an ac- 
tive part, in t,he Duke of Norfolk’s quarrel 
with John Paston ; lie had a violent brawl 
with Paston in tin* shire-house at Norwiidi 
in Atigiist,, and nsed Ids Inllnence with the 
king against him, while Howard’s wife di‘« 
dared tliat if any of hm* hushatids men 
mot with Paston In*, should 'go no pmmy 
for his life’ {PmfoH Lotion^ ii. 42, 53, 54). 
Ah slnHir Howard had given offence at 
the election of Paston and Dmmey, and in 
conseqnmuy^ of the many (‘omplnints pre- 
ferred against him was, in November, it is 
said, committal to iirison ( //a p. {J2 ). 1 1 is fa- 

vourwith the king was not dindtushed, for in 
14(J2 he was appointed constahliMif Norwich 
Castle, and receive.d grants of several manors 
forfeited by the_Earl of Wiltshire ami othmu 
Ho was joined in a, eommission with Lords 
.Fan con berg and Clint, on to keep ilie seas; 
and they made a d(*Hcent on Brittany, and 
took (Croquet and the Isle of Uhf*. '1'o‘wards 
th(*. end of the yt*nr be sm’ved under Norfolk 
against the Lancastrians in the north, and 
was sent hy tlu' duke from Newcastle to Indp 
the Earl of Warwick at, Warkwortli, and in 
th(^ springof 1464 was with Norfolk in Wbdes 
wlien the duke was siaturing IhtM'ountry for 
the king, 

Howard returned home on MJune (MtH), 
and houghti t he riH'm'sion oft, lie (‘oust abliiship 
of Bamborough Cast.le, worth imi marks a 
yiMir, Tor 207 and a bay coursm* ( Awountn), 
During tlui last wi‘eks of t he year he was 
with the king at Heading, and pnwmted him 
with a eonrsor wort-h 40/. and tin* queen 
with another worth H/, as New-year’s gift,H. 
On 3 Nov, 1465 he lost his wife Catharine, 
daufjhter of William, lord Moleyns, wlio died 
at his house at Btoke Nnyland, Sullblk {Pan* 
ton iib^ 4H6 ; iti 1450 according to 

Dxra MM, Niootas, and Dovm)). In 14661m 
was appointed vice-admiral for Norfolk and 
Suffolk, was building a ship called the Mary 
Grace, and being charged with the (*onvey- 
ance of envoys to France and the Duke of 
Burgundy remained at Calais from 15 May 
to 17 Sept. In the following January he 
married luH second wife, Margaret, daughter 
01 Sir John Chad worth, and in A]>ril was 
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elected knight of the shire for Siitfolk, spend- 
ing 40^. 17s. 8d. in feasting the electors at 
Ipswich {Accounts ; Return of Members^ i. 
358). Although a menaber of the commons 
he is styled Lord Howard (dominus de Ila- 
ward) in a commission issued in November 
appointing him an envoy to France {Focdei'a, 
xi. 591). He was in this year made trea- 
surer of the household, and held that office 
until 1474. He was employed in June 1468 
(in 1467 Nicolas) in attending the king’s 
sister Elizabeth to Flanders on her marriage 
with Charles, duke of Burgundy (Beamaittb, 
xi. 125). 

When Henry VI was restored he created 
Howard a baron by a writ of summons dated 
15 Oct. 1470, and styling him Baron de 
Howard. Nevertheless, he appears to have 
remained faithful to the Yorkist cause, for 
not only was he commanding a fleet sent to 
oppose the Lancastrians, but on Edward’s 
landing in March 1471 proclaimed him king 
in Suflolk. A list of his retainers is extant 
for that year {Accowits), and it may there- 
fore be concluded that he was present at the 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury. In June 
he was appointed deputy-governor of Calais, 
and after having sworn to maintain the suc- 
cession of the Prince of Wales, crossed over 
thither on 3 June, and was engaged in nego- 
tiations with France, and in the May follow- 
ing with the Duke of Burgundy. W^hen Ed- 
ward invaded France in July 1475 he was 
accompanied by Howard, who appears to 
have been one of the king’s most trusted coun- 
cillors during the expedition ; he was one of 
the comnn&f^ners who made the truce at 
Amiens^<feceived a pension from Louis XI, 
and met Philip de Commines to arrange the 
conference between the two kings at Pic- 
quigny (Commines, pp. 97, 99, 103, 109). He 
remained in France as a hostage for a short 
time after Edward’s departure, and on his 
return to England received from the king as 
a reward for his fldelity and prudence grants 
of several manors in Suflolk and Cambridge- 
shire forfeited by the Earl of Oxford. On 
being sent to treat with France in July 1477 
for a prolongation of the truce, he and his 
fellow envoys negotiated with the envoys of 
Louis at Cambray, and in the following 
March and in January 1479 he was again 
employed in the same way. In that year 
also he was sent to Scotland in command of 
a fleet [see under Edwaed IV]. In May 
1480 he and other envoys were sent to remind 
Louis of his engagement that his son Charles 
should marry Edward’s daughter Elizabeth, 
but their mission was fruitless. At the fune- 
ral of Edward in April 1483, Howard, who 
is styled the king’s bannerer, bore the late 


king’s banner {Arclueologiafi. 351). He at- 
tached himself to Pichard of Gloucester, and 
became privy to all his plans and doings. 
He was appointed high steward of the duchy 
of Lancaster on 13 May, and a privy coun- 
cillor, and on 28 June was created Duke of 
Norfolk and earl marshal with remainder to 
the heirs male of his body, the patent thus 
reviving the dignities held by the Mowbrays 
and Thomas of Brotherton, son of Edward I, 
from whom he was descended on the mother’s 
side through females. He was concerned in 
persuading the widowed queen to deliver up 
her younger son the Duke of York, that, he 
might be lodged with his brother in the 
Tower. At the coronation of Pichard III on 
6 .July he acted as high steward, bore the 
crown, and as marshal rode into Westminster 
Hall after the ceremony, and ' voyded the 
hall’ (Hall, p. 376) ; a few days later he 
was appointed admiral of England, Ireland, 
and Aquitaine. On 10 Oct. he heard that 
the Kentish men had risen and were threaten- 
ing to sack London, and ordered Paston to 
come to the defence of the city. He x^robably 
accompanied Pichard on his visit to the north, 
for lie was with him at Nottingham oti 12 Sept. 
1484 when he was nominated chief of the 
commissioners to treat with the ambassadors 
of James III of Scotland {Letters and Tapers.^ 
pp. 64-7). A story that he was solicited 
in February 1485 by the Lady Elizabeth to 
promote her marriage with the king is doubt- 
ful (Buck an. Kennett, Complete History^ p. 
568, coi^. Gatedneb, Eidiard III, pp. 257, 
258). When in August it was known that 
the Earl of Pichmond had landed, Norfolk 
summoned his retainers to meet him at Bury 
St. Edmunds to flght for the king. The 
night before heknarched to j oin Pichard, seve- 
ral of his friends tried to persuade him to re- 
main inactive, and one wrote on his gate 
Jack of Norflblko bo not to bolde, 

For Dykon thy maister is bought and solde ; 

but for the sake of his oath and his honour 
he would not desert the king (Hall, p. 419). 
At Bos worth he commanded the vanguard, 
which was largely composed of archers, and 
he was slain in the battle on 22 Aug. He 
was buried in the conventual church of Thet- 
ford. Fie was attainted by act of the first 
parliament of Henry VII. 

^ Norfolk was a wise and experienced poli- 
tician, 'and an expert and valiant soldier, 
careful in the management of his own affairs, 
and a faithful adherent of the house of York ; 
but his memory is stained by his desertion of 
the interests of the son of his old master and 
by his intimate relations with the usurper. By 
his first wife, Catharine, he had Thomas, earl 
of Surrey and second duke of Norfolk [q. v.], 
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and four daughters : Anne, married to Sir 
Edward Gorges of Wraxall, Somerset ; Isabel, 
married to Sir Robert Mortimer of Essex 5 
Jane, married to John Timperley ; and Mar- 
garet, married to Sir John Wyndham of 
Crownthorpe and Felbrigg, Norfolk, ancestor 
of the Wyndhams, earls of Egremont. His 
second wife, who bore him one daughter, 
Catharine, married to John Eourchier, second 
lord Berners [q. y.], survived him, man-md 
John Norreys, and died in 1494. Norfolk’s 
autograph as ^ J. Howard ’ is subscribed to a 
letter of his in Cotton MS. Veap. F. xiii. 79, 
and as duke is given in Doyle’s ‘ Ollichil 
Baronage.’ A painting of Norfolk at Arundol 
has been engraved by Audinet, and the en- 
graving is given in Cartwright’s ‘ Uapt^ of 
Bramher,’ and a portrait in coloured glass 
in the possession of the Duke of Norfolk is 
also given in colours hy Cartwright. Nicolas 
speaks of two portraits of Norfolk and his 
first wife Catharine, in the possession of the 
Earl of Carlisle, which have beenengravcid. 

[An excellent biography by 8 ir H. N. Ni(‘olaH 
in Cartwright’s Rape of Brambor, which forms 
vol. ii. pt. ii. of Dallaway’s Western Division of 
Sussex, must in places be corrected by the Pas- 
ton Letters, ed. Dairdner, and by the Accounts 
and Memoranda of Norfolk in Manners and 
Household Expenses (Roxburghu Club). See also 
Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 26r5 sq. ; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, ii. 586 ; Rymer’s Feedora, xi. ed.l 7 l 0 ; 
Rolls of Parliament, vol. vi. ; Return of Mem- 
bers,!. 351, 358 ; Stow’s Annals (Howo.s) ; TTaU’s 
Chron, ed. 1809 ; Polydore Vergil and Three 
Fifteenth-century Chronicles (Camel >Soe.) ; MtV 
nioires de P. deCommines, ed. Buchon ; Letters 
and Papers, Richard III and Henry VIII (Rolls 
Ser.); Archseologia, i. 351 ; Kennott’a Oornploto 
History, p. 568 ; Grairdner’s Life and Reign of 
Richard the Third.] W. K. 

HOWARD, JOHN (1726 P-1790), philan- 
thropist, was born most probably in Ilackncy 
on 2 Sept. 1726. There is some uncertainty 
hoth as to the date and the place of his birth, 
but in default of absolute proof to the con- 
trary the inscription on his monument in 
St. Paul’s is likely to he correct, Ilia father, 
John Howard, was a partner in an uphol- 
stery and carpet husineas near Long Lane. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Cholm- 
ley, died soon after his birth. Young Howard, 
who was a sickly child, spent his early days 
at Cardington, some three miles from Bed- 
ford, where his father had a small property. 
He was sent to a school at Hertford, kept 
hy one John Worsley, the author of several 
school books and a translation of the New 
Testament.^ There he remained seven years, 
and ‘ left it not fairly taught one thing.’ 
After being for a short time at Newington 
Green, under the tuition of John Eames [q. v.], 
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Howard was u])|irfn(itmd to tlu* firiu nl'Xf'wn- 
ham (fe tSluTley, wdiolcsab'. grocurs, in W'atliug 
StinH't. His iallitu* died in S<q)l (uubiu* 1742, 
leaving his t wo tdiildron fairly wadi oil, find 
Howard, obtaiiting a ri'haise, from his indon- 
tiires, went, lor a tour on tho cfuitiuont. 
AlDu’ his return \(> Englaiul he rtwidod at 
Stok(i Niiwiugton, when* In* sulfi'red luueli 
IVotu nervous lever, and was ohligialto adopt 
a rigorous regimen. When about twenty- 
live ytairs (4’ ago In* married his landlady, 
Saraii Eoidore (or Harden n ),an <4derly widow 
of fifty-two. He is said to have ttdom this 
step und(‘r a itonseieiitiouH sense of obliga- 
tion to the huly, Jiml jis soim* sort of return 
for the great eare with whi<*h shi* had mirsed 
him through his long ilhiess. TTieir married 
Pde was short, for slu* died on H) No\‘, 1700 , 
and was Imried in the ehnrehyard of St, 
Mary’s, Wliiteeha|jel. Afti'i* his wife’s death 
Howard left Stoln* Newington ami look lodg- 
ings in St.. Paid's Ghiin'hynrd, In 17b(» he 
starliul for Porliigal, hut the I lauover, llin 
Lisbon ])atdu ‘1 on which lie sailed, was eap- 
tured by a h'reneli privati'er, 'ITie crew 
and tho passengers were carriml priMUiers to 
Kranc.e, wluu'ii they siilleretl great (irivafions. 
Returning to England on [airob* he HueeesH- 
fidly negotiated an e\ehange. fir himself, and 
having (ietuiled In t he commissioners of sick 
and wounded seamen the Hullerings of his 
fellow-])riHouei*s, lh(*ir release was obtalmal 
from the French governmmit, In May 1756 
Howard was eleded ji fdlow of the Royal 
Soelel.y, and about lids time took up Ids 
rivsideneeat (hrdinglou, Bedf ualsldre, whteli 
remaimal Ids principal home tluring the riist 
of his life, 

On 25 Ajvrll 175s he married Ht‘nriet 1 u, 
daughtin* of Edward Leeds of ( Voxt on, (Cam- 
bridgeshire, serjeant-at-law. lTt*viously t.o 
his second marringi' 1 Inward, with eommeml- 
able caution, a])pearH to linve made an agrei*- 
menti with tlu^ lady G, hat to prevent, alterea- 
tions about thosis little matters whi(4i lie had 
observed to be tins chief grounds of uneasi- 
noBS in families, he should always di'cide’ 
(Dip BimwN, Momoin^ p. 55), 1 idward now 
busied himself in erecting nmdtd cottages on 
Mb Oardiiigton prope.rty, providing c4mmni- 
tarpMucation for the children of all sects, 
and encouraging the individual industry of 
the villagers. For the benefit of his wife’s 
health ho subsequently purchased a house 
at 'Watcombe, iu;ur Lymnigton, where they 
lived for two or tliree years ; hut, finding tho 
place unsuitable, they* returned to (4irding-» 
ton, where his aecond wife died on B1 March 
1765, having given birth to a son f mr days 
previously. ^ In tho following year, his liealth 
having again broken down, he visited Jhith. 
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111 1767 he made a short excursion through 
Holland with his brother-in-law, and in the 
autumn of 1769 again went on the continent, 
visiting France, vSwitzerland, Holland, Italy, 
and Germany. After his return in the autumn 
of the following year he occupied some time 
in travelling through Wales and the south 
of Ireland, and was afterwards laid up at Oar- 
dington with an attack of ague, which lasted 
nine months, and rekindled his zeal in pro- 
moting sanitary improvements in the village. 

On 8 Feb. i773 Howard was appointed 
high sheriff of Bedfordshire {London Gazettes ^ 
1773, No. 1132,5). Though a dissenter he 
accepted the office in spite of the Test Act, 
and though he does not appear to have con- 
formed for the occasion, no legal proceedings 
were taken against him. Howard now com- 
menced his career as a prison reformer. In 
his official capacity the defective arrange- 
ments of the prisons and the intolerable 
distress of the prisoners were brought imme- 
diately under his notice. Shocked at dis- 
covering that persons who had been declared 
not guilty, or against whom the grand jury 
had failed to find a true bill, or even those 
whose prosecutors had failed to appear, were 
confined in gaol until certain fees were paid 
to the gaoler, Howard suggested to the Bed- 
fordshire justices that the gaoler should be 
paid by a salary in lieu of fees. The justices 
replied by asking for a precedent for charging 
the county with the expense. Howard ac- 
cordingly rode into the neighbouring counties 
in order to find one, but failed to discover a 
single case in which a gaoler was paid by a 
fixed salary. The many abuses which he 
unearthed determined him to continue his 
investigations, and he left few of the county 
gaols unvisited. He then resolved to inspect 
the bridewells, and for that purpose travelled 
again over the country, examining the houses 
of correction, the city and town gaols, and 
paying particular attention to the ravages 
made among the prisoners by gaol fever 
and small-pox (Introduction to The State of 
the Prisons in ^England and Wales'), On 
4 March 1774 he gave evidence before the 
House of Commons in committee, and was 
afterwards called to the bar to receive the 
thanks of the house for ' the humanity and 
zeal which have led him to visit the several 
gaols of this kingdom, and to communicate 
to the house the interesting observations he 
has made on that subject^ {Journals of the 
House of Coymnons^ xxxiv. 535). Subse- 
quently, in the same session, two bills were 
passed, one for the abolition of gaolers’ fees 
(14 Geo. Ill, c. 20), and the other for im- 
proving the sanitary state of prisons and the 
better preservation of the health of the pri- 


soners (14 Geo. Ill, c. 59). Though copies 
of these acts were printed at Howard’s ex- 
pense, and sent by him to the keeper of 
every county gaol in England, their provi- 
sions were for the most part evaded. At 
the general election in the following Oc- 
tober Howard unsuccessfully contested the 
borough of Bedford in the opposition interest, 
and though his colleague, Samuel Whitbread, 
obtained one of the seats on petition, Howard 
failed to establish his claim to the other, and 
his opponent, Sir William Wake, was de- 
clared duly elected {Joicrnals of the House 
of Commons, xxxv. 22, 194, 220, 221, 222). 

Meanwhile Howard continued his self- 
imposed task of inspecting prisons, and, after 
his return from a visit to Scotland and 
Ireland in the spring of 1775, started for 
France, and visited the principal prisons of 
Paris. He failed, however, to get into the 
llastille, ^ though he knocked hard at the 
outer gate, and immediately went forward 
through the guard to the drawbridge before 
the entrance of the castle’ {State of the 
Prisons, &c., 4th edit., p. 176). From France 
he went on a tour of inspection through 
Holland, Flanders, and Germany, and re- 
turned to England in July. In November 
of this year he set out on his second general 
inspection of the English gaols, and in May 
1776 revisited the continent, spending some 
time in' Switzerland. Upon his return he 
completed his second inspection of the Eng- 
lish gaols. Having got all his materials 
together for the book which he had originally 
intended to publish in the spinng of 1775, 
Howard retired to Warrington in 1777, 
where his ^ State of the Prisons in England 
and Wales, with Preliminary Observations, 
and an Account of some Foreign Prisons ’ 
was at length published,Warringtnn,4to. In 
August of this year his only sister died, leaving 
him her fortune and her house in Great Or- 
mond Street. In 1778 he was examined before 
a select committee of the House of Ooxnmons 
appointed to inquire into the working of the 
hulk system established by 16 Geo. HI, 
c. 43 (journals of the House of Commons, 
xxxvi. 926, 928-30). Convinced that vessels 
were less suitable for the confinement of 
prisoners than buildings, it was urged by Sir 
William Blackstone and others that places 
of confinement similar to the Hasp and Spin- 
Houses of Holland should be erected. Howard 
therefore set olf again (18 April) for the 
continent to collect further information on 
the subject. At Amsterdam he met with a 
serious accident, but upon his recovery visited 
Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and France, returning to Eng- 
land at the close of the year. In 1779 an 
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act was passed empowering the erection ol 
two penitentiary liouses under the 
tendence of three supervisors (19 Geo. Ill, 
c. 74j sec. 6). Howard, Fotliergill, and 
Whatley, the treasurer of the Foundling 
Hospital, were appointed to can’y out tlie 
expBrinieiit. Thoy "werG^ liowGYGr, unfibl(3 
to agree about the site, and Fotliergill d;vnng 
in December 1780, Howard shortly alter- 
wards sent in his resignation to Lord 1 lathurst 
(Bkowi^, Memoirs, pp. 300-10). ^ At the 
beginning of 1780 Howard puljlished^ an 
< Appendix to the State of Prisons in Eng- 
land and Wales . . . containing a farther 
Account of Foreign Prisons and Ihjspitals,^ 
with additional Itemarks on tlie Prisons ot 
this Country,’ Warrington, 4to. Tn the same 
year he brought out a cheaper edition ol his 
^ State of the Prisons,’ Warrington, 8vo, with 
which the new matter in the ' Appendix ’ 
was incorporated, and also published ' His- 
torical Eemarks and Anecdotes on the Castile 
of the Bastille. Translated from Hie French, 
published in 1774,’ London, 8yo, a second 
edition of which appeared in 1784, Jjondon, 
8vo. In the ' advertisement ’ to the trans- 
lation Howard states that the sale of the 
original pamphlet had been strictly prohibited 
in France, and that he had, ' not wit hout 
some hazard, brought it to England,’ but that 
his object would be fully satisfied if the 
translation should ' in any degree tend to 
increase the attachment and reverence of 
Englishmen to the genuine principles of their 
excellent constitution.’ During his conti- 
nental tour, which began in May and ended 
in December 1781, Howard visited Denmark, 
Sweden, and Eussia. In January 1782 he 
commenced his third general inspection of 
English prisons, and visited both Scotland 
and Ireland. In May of this year he gave 
evidence before a committee of the Irish 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into 
the state of the Irish gaols, and in the same 
year was created by diploma an honorary 
LL.D. of the university of Dublin {lief/uter, 
31 May 1782). In 1783 he inspected the 
'ytasl and charitable institutions of Spain 
and Portugal, and made a fifth journey to 
Ireland, In 1784 he produced a second edi- 
tion of his ' Appendix to the State of Pri- 
sons,’ &c., Warrington, 4to, embodying the 
results of his further investigations both at 
home and abroad, the whole of which were 
also added to the third edition of his com- 
plete work, which was issued this year, War- 
rington, 4to, He republished at the same 
time a large sheet containing the criminal 
statistics of the Old Bailey sessions from 
1749 to 1771, compiled bjrSir S.T. Janssen, 
and originally published m 1772. 


In 1785 Howard (lcf(M*miTUHl to invtss- 
tigato th(i condition of tho laziinqtos, and 
the bcHl, nnnins for the prevmitlon of tin? 
])lague. 1I(‘ wet nut on Ids exjjedition in 
Novenibor, and though i)erinlHsif)n to visit 
the lazanlto ati Marsdlles was refused him 
hy th() Friuudi govern nnuit., lu^ managed to 
inspect it. in s])ite of tlie spies and the 
police. In order to obtain aeci^ss to t!i(‘ 
Toulon arsenal In* adopted the disguise of 
a rashionable Parisian. He afterwards vi- 
sited Niei', ( lenna, le'ghorn, I’isa, Florenee, 
Rome, ami Naph‘s. From Naples hi* ])ru- 
cinded t.o Malta, Zanli', Smyrna-, and (An- 
stantinople. Resolving to subjiud. himself 
to the disci])Iim^ of (puirant.iue for the sake 
of verily ing the iidonnalion whieh h(‘ hud 
obtaimai, Howard ret urned toSmyrmi, wheny 
he purposely flios(‘ II ^'esse1 houm! for N'eniei^ 
with a foul hill of health. After halving 
Modon they had a smart skirmish with a 
Tunisian ])l*ivateer, during whiidi Gme of 
our cannon ehargetl with s])il\e-nails luiving 
accidentally <lom‘ gnad. exeeutiou, the jiri- 
vateer immediately, to our great. joy, hoisted 
its sails and made olf’ {A/i Atvuunt of the 
prin(‘.i^)(d Lnzareifos, Nuc, p. 22 //, ) On 
reaching Venh'.e Howard hud to submit to 
quarantine, and was eotdined in ( wo laza- 
rettos for forty-two days. While there ho 
hoard wit h much distress of 1 he suhscription 
list wliicdi had laam opmusi for tlie ered.ion 
of a stfit.ue in commemorat.ion of his sor vices 
{Goni. 178(1, pt. i. pii. 350 (H, 417, 
pt. ii. passim), and of tlie ineiital derange- 
ment'/ of his only cliild. Hownrtl returned 
to England by way of Trieste and Vienna, 
having had at tin* latter place ‘the honour of 
near two hours’ minversalhm in private with 
the enqieror.’ Hi conseijumaui of Howard’s 
strong expressions of disapproval the eom- 
mittoe ol thi^ ‘Howardian Mind’ (whhdi 
had already amoiniteil to ovum 1,500/.) were 
compollod ioalaindon tluur scheme during his 
lifetime, In March 1787 liecommenc.ed Ids 
fourth and final inspiHdlon of Hie English 
gaols, and in 1780 ])ul)liMh(al ‘An Account 
of the principal Laznrettos in Europe; with 
various Papers relative to the Rlague ; 
together with further OhservatioiiH on some 
Foreign Prisons and Hospitals; mid addi- 
tional Kemarks on thcpresmit Rt.at.e of those 
in Great Britain and Ireland,’ Warrington, 
1780, 4to;^2nd cd, 1701, 4to. In the same 
year lie privately printed the ‘ Edict of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany for the Reform of 
Criminal Law in his Dominiems; translated 
from the Italian; together with the original/ 
Warrington, 1780, 8vo. 

In July IyBO^ Howard set out on bis last 
journey, and visited I lolland, Germany, Prus- 
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sia^ Livonia, andRussia. The defective state Carlyle, in his essay on ^ Model Prisons/ 
of the Russian military hospitals attracted calls Howard ^ the innocent cause ... of 
a great deal of his attention, and hearing the Benevolent-Platform Pever’ {Collected 
at Moscow of the sickly state of the Rus- Works, lib. edit. xix. 79), Howard himself 
sian army on the confines of Turkey, he pro- was no sentimentalist, and while he insisted 
ceeded to Kherson in Southern Russia, where that justice should be blended with humanity, 
he died, on 20 Jan. 1790, of camp fever he never forgot to aim at the reformation of 
caught while in attendance on a young the prisoner. The courses of his journeys 
lady who had been stricken down with the were frequently erratic, and are difficult to 
complaint. Ploward was buried in a walled follow. As a writer Howard had little 
field at Dophinovka (now known as Stgpa- literary ability, and was assisted in the pre- 
novka), six versts north of Kherson. Ilis paration of his two principal works by Ri- 
funeral was attended by a large concourse chard Densham, Dr. Richard Price, and Dr. 
of people. A brick pyramid was built over Aikin. The almost incredible abuses which 
his grave (Claeke, Travels, 1816, ii. 301, were exposed in the ^ State of the Prisons ' 
338-49), and a handsome cenotaph of white gave the first impulse to a general desire for 
freestone, with a Russian inscription, was an improvement in the construction and disci- 
erected to his memory at Kherson (Hendee- pline of our prisons. Though his evangelical 
sols’, Biblical Researches, 1826, p. 284). Plis opinions were intense, Howard was singu- 
death was annoimced in the ‘ London Gazette ’ larly free from religious bigotry, and though 
(1790, p. 174), a unique honour for a ci- an independent himself, both his wives were 
vilian, and his statue, executed by Bacon, churchwomen. His behaviour was at times 
was erected by public subscription in St. eccentric, and his stern views of duty fre- 
PauTs. It stands on the left side of the quently prevented him from being a very 
choir, and was the first statue admitted to sociable companion. His theory of family 
the cathedral (Milmait, Armais of St. Raul's discipline was severe in the extreme, but 
Cathedral, 1869, pp. 480-1). The inscription except during the first eight years of his 
on the pedestal was written by Samuel Whit- son’s life, Howard had little opportunity of 
bread. Another inscription for some other inculcating his notions of filial obedience 
monument to Howard was written by Cow- either harshly or otherwise. The story that 
per (Field, Correspondence of John JSoward, Howard, through his cruelty, drove his child 
pp. 202-4). In 1890 a public subscription into insanity is absolutely untrue, but the 
was opened for the erection of a Howard charge that he neglected the personal su])er- 
centenary memorial at Bedford. intendence of his child’s education cannot, 

Howard was a man of deeply religious of course, be denied. The scornful reference 
feelings, with an observant mmd and me- to Howard and his ^ fancy of dungeons for 
thodical habits. Though he was not gifted children ’ in Lamb’s ^ Essay on Christ’s IIos- 
with any brilliant talents, he possessed a pital Five-and-Thirty Years ago ’ was pro- 
powerful will, great pertinacity of purpose, bably suggested by an exaggerated report 
and remarkable powers of endurance. In of the Root-House incident, when Howard 
personal appearance he was short and thin, locked his child up in an outhouse inhis garden 
with a sallow complexion, prominent features, while he went to see a visitor (an account will 
and a resolute expression. He was both a be found in the Universal Magazine, Ixxxvii. 
teetotaller and a vegetarian, simple in his 142-4). Burke’s well-known eulogium of 
tastes, plain and neat in his dress, and re- Howard will be found in his speech at Bristol, 
tiring in his habits. From the day he entered delivered in 1780 (Bxjeke, Works, 1816, iii. 
upon the duties of high sheriff of Bedford- 380-1). Howard’s son John died, hopelessly 
shire he devoted himself entirely to his phi- insane, on 24 April 1799, aged 34, and was 
lanthropic labours. He worked unaided buried at Cardington. On his death the Car d- 
either by the state or by charitable institu- ington property passed by his father’s will to 
tions. Constituting himself inspector of Samuel Charles \Vhitbread, the second son 
prisons at home and abroad, he travelled up- of Samuel Whitbread. Yarious relics and 
wards of fifty thousand miles, notebook in a portrait of Howard are preserved at his 
hand, visiting prisons, hospitals, lazarettos, old house at Cardington, which remains 
schools, and workhouses, interrogating the almost intact, and is in the possession of 
authorities, counting the steps, measuring General Mills. There is a portrait of Howard, 
the rooms, taking copies of the regulations, by Mather Brown, in the National Portrait 
and testing the supplies. He is said to have Gallery, which has been engraved by E. Scott, 
spent as much as 30,000^. of his own fortune It appears, however, that Howard never sat 
in the work, and to have refused an offer of for his portrait during his lifetime, and 
assistance from the government. Though though two plaster casts were taken of his 
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face after his deaths hy the order of Prince 
Potemkin, they seem to have been unfor- 
tunately lost. Three short contributions by 
Howard to the Poyal Society will be found 
in ^Philosophical Transactions' (liv. 118, 
Ivii. 201-2, Ixi. 63-4). A fourth edition of 
his ^ State of Prisons,’ &c., was puldislied 
after his death (London, 1792, 4to). Ainonp^ 
the family documents of the Whitbread 
family are several papers of interest relating 
to Howard. A few of Howard’s letters and 
the correspondence and ])apers relating to 
his monument are preserved in thi) British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 6409, 6418, 20066, 
28104 f. 53). 

[Anecdotes of the Life and Cliaractc‘r of John 
Howard, writtenhy a Grontleman, &:c., 1790 (with 
portrait) ; Aikiu’s View of the Character a,n(l 
Public Services of the late John Howard, 1792 
(with portrait) ; James Baldwin Brown’s Me- 
moirs of the Public and Private Life of Jt)hn 
Howard, 2nd edit. 1823 (with portraits of Howard 
and his second wife); Thomas Taylor’s Memoirs 
of Howard, 2nd edit. 1836 ; Hepworlh Dixon’s ! 
John Howard, 2nd edit. 1860 ; Field’s Life of I 
John Howard (with portrait) ; Field’s Correspond- 
ence of John Howard; G-uy’s John Howard’s 
Winter’s Journey ; Stoughton’s Howard tlie Phi- 
lanthropist and his Friends; Journal of th(^ Sta- 
tistical Society, xxxvi. 1-18, xxxviii. 430-7 ; 
Lecky’s History of England, vi. 265-61; Gent. 
Mag. 1742 p. 499, 1758 p. 243, 1790 pt. i. 
pp. 82, 276-9, 287-90, 369, 416-18, 491-2, 
pt. ii. pp. 685 (with portrait), 713-14, 717, 
795. 1050, 1090, 1791 pt. ii. pp. 595, 803, 900, 
1793 pt. i. p. 513 ; Universal Mag. Ixxxvi. 
50, 152, 104, 169-74 (with portriiit), 255-G4, 
SI 8-1 9; Notes and Queries, Ist sor. iii. 142, xi. 
408, 472 , 4th ser. viii. 527, ix. 94, 7th ser. viii. 
203, 240; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. K. B. 

HOWAED,_ JOHN (1763-1790), mathe- 
matician, born in Fort Georgo garrison, near 
Inverness, in 1753, was son of Ealpli Howard, 
a private soldier, and was lironglit up by 
relations in Carlisle. Apprenticed in hi's 
fourteenth year to his uncle, a cork-cutter, 
who treated him harshly, he ran away t.o 
sea ; he afterwards worked as a carpenter, 
and then as a flax-dresser. Having ac(|uired 
a taste for reading and the elements of matlio- 
matics, he opened a school near Oarlislo, 
and, improving himself by study, attracted 
the attention of Bishop Law, who appointed 
him master of the Carlisle grammar school, 
and encoimaged him to read for holy orders. 
Abandoning that scheme, Howard l)ecame 
steward to the bishop’s son John fa. v.l when 
appointed bishop of Olonfert In 

1786 Howard returned to Carlisle, and re- 
sumed school-teaching there till 1794, when 

heremoyedtoNewcak-on-Tyne. TheTehe 
rented the school-house huilt by Dr. Charles 
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ITuHon | <l.v.] in Wa-'^Ignli'Strent,, and gaim‘d 
a fair posit ion as iiiHlruelnr ami nuiny lihuids. 
He, had .some local n^pulation as a versifier. 
Soon aft(‘r the appiui ranee of hi.M long-projecDul 
work onHplu'fical geouiel ry, luMhealf h rapidly 
d(iclmed. lie died on 2<> March l/iHhagell 
46, at the Lc^nzes, mair Nf‘wcn.alh% and was 
buried tii St. Joliirn (dtnreliyard. 

Wluiu in CarliMle, Howarrl wrote much 
for ih(^ ‘Ladies and < lentleinen’M Diaries.’ 
His re]m1ation an a. inathmnat ieiati rests 
nuiinly on the ‘4’rentlseon Stdamieal 
nieiiry,' which he pul)lislied in Neweast le-on- 
Tyn(‘, in I7DR, ft deals with th<‘ maxima 
and miiuma of emiuin lines and a hats, and 
sets a vaihdy ofproliietns. When dineuasing 
some loci of Hplaa‘i<*al angb‘s and triangles, 
andeertniu 1 iiu's drawn on spberitail and cylin- 
drical suiTaiais, tin* author notes many ana- 
logies h(dw(sen the properties of lines meeting 
on the surtaoe of the splien* and those drawn 
to nUH‘t a phm(‘ eirele, Tlie epitaidi on 
Howard's Dunbstone records Mmuiy o1 her in- 
g(‘niouH miitiiemal i<‘al am! ]ioet ieai piiKu^s,’ 

f RielmrilMen’s'rabla Uooh, ii. 41 9; Macloatzie’H 
Account of Nowcast lo-mi“'ryae, ii, 350, 405,1 

U. H A. 

HOWARD, JOHN HLIOT( lH()7 1883), 
quinologist, son of Luk<^ Howard jjp v.], 
the nudeorologist., was born at Dlaistow, 
Kssisx, U Htat, 1HD7. Tbroughont, his life 
he was eomuH'.ted witli liis father’s ehmnical 
manuractory at. St-rallbrd. His llrst paper, 
a Hqiort. fin the (ndlec.lhm of eineliona m the 
British Musiaim mmle by the Spanish bota- 
nist. I'avon, was pulilished in 1862, In the 
following year Ins joiiual tin* Plinrmaeeutleal 
Society, and in 1867 the Linnean Sneltdy, 
lh‘ing spcstslally interestud in ijuinim^ he pur- 
chased at Ma’drid, in 1868, the mannseript 
‘ Niusva (iuinologia' and tin* speeinnms of 
cinchona lielonging tn Pavon : employed a 
botanical artist, to illust.mte them, and pub- 
lished in 1862 the sumpt.uons‘ 11 lust rat ions of 
the “ Nueva (^.uinologia” of Pavon, and ( Ihser- 
vations on t.lus Barks deserilaal.’ Howard’s 
second griatt work, ^Ihe ()iiinology of the 
East Indian Plantat.ifins,’ pnldisheif ni 1869, 
was the result of hisexamjnat.ifm of the bark 
of all the. forms of eineJiona introduccal into 
India from the Andes by Markham, Spruce, 
and Cross. For t his lie n*e(*lved the thanks 
of her majeaty’s government, and in IB74 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
Howard took considf arable interest- in gar- 
dening, and especially in byliridisation as 
bearing upon cultivated cinclionas, and was 
the author of numerous papers, 

chiefly on qninology, He. also gavi% addresses 
on both science and revidation at the Victoria 
Institute, of which he was a vict^president. 
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He died at his house, Lord’s Mead, Totten- 
ham, Middlesex, 22 Nov. 1883, and was buried 
in Tottenham cemetery. Weddell dedicated to 
him the' genus Howardia of the CinchonacecB. 
He married Maria, daughter of W. D. Crewd- 
'son of Kendal, and left a large family. 

Like his father he was a member of the 
Society of Friends. He published in early life 
several religious tracts, such as ‘ The Doctrine 
of the Inward Life,’ 1836 ; ‘ Justification by 
Faith,’ 1838 ; and ^ An Address to the 
Christians of Tottenham,’ 1839. 

[Trans. Essex Field Club, iv. 8-11, with por- 
•trait; Proc. Linn.Soc. 1883-4, p. 35 ; G-ardener’s 
Chronicle, 1883, ii. 701 ; Royal Society’s Cat. 
hi. 450, vii. 102^] Gr. S. B. 

HOWABD, KENNETH ALEXANDER, 
first Exhl of Effingham, of the second crea- 
tion (1767-1846), born 29 Nov. 1767, was 
■only child of Captain Henry Howard of 
Arundel, Sussex, by his second wife, Maria, 
.second daughter and co-heiress of Kenneth 
Mackenzie, viscount Fortrose, eldest son of 
William, fifth earl of Seaforth. He was de- 
scended from Sir William Howard of Ling- 
field {d. 1600), who was second son of Wil- 
liam Howard [q[. v.], first Baron Howard of 
Effingham. After acting as page of honour to 
George III, he was gazetted to an ensigncy 
in the Coldstream guards, 21 April 1786, and 
served with his regiment in Flanders from 
February 1793 to May 1796, being wounded 
.at St. Amand 8 May 1793. He was promoted 
lieutenant and captain 25 April 1793 ( acting 
as adjutant of his regiment from December 
1793 to December 1797), captain-lieutenant 
and lieutenant-colonel 30 Dec. 1797, and bri- 
gade-major to the foot-guards 17 April 1798, 
in which capacity he served throughout the 
Irish rebellion of that year and the Duke of 
York’s expedition to Holland in 1799. He was 
present in every action of the last-named cam- 
paign. He was gazetted captain and lieu- 
tenant-colonel 25 July 1799, and was con- 
nected with the foreign troops in the English 
•service as deputy inspector-general, inspector- 
general, and commandant of the foreign depot. 
This latter office he resigned on being ap- 
pointed colonel and aide-de-camp to the king, 
1 Jan. 1806. He became second major of 
his regiment 4 Aug. 1808, and major-general 
26 July 1810. In .January 18ll he joined 
the army in the Peninsula, being placed in 
■command of a brigade of the first division in 
succession to Sir William Erskine ( Welling- 
ton Supplementary Despatches, xiii. 644). 
In the following July he was transferred to 
the second division, which he commanded 
c,s senior officer under Lord Hill till August 
1812. In November of that year he was 
selected to command the 1st brigade of guards 
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I in the first division, and was in entire com- 
mand of that division under Sir J. Hope 
from June 1813 to the end of the war. He 
was present at the battles of Fuentes d’Onoro 
(5 May 1811), Arroyo de Molinos (28 Oct. 
1811), andAlmaraz (19 May 1812), and was 
on the two latter occasions specially com- 
mended for gallantry in Lord Hill’s des- 
patches ( Wellington Despatches, viii. 381-3, 
388, ix. 184—5), and was thanked by the home 
government (SroNEV, Life of Lord Hill, 
pp. 199-200). He took continuous part in 
the operations on the frontier, 1813-14, and 
received the medal and one clasp for Vittoria 
and the passage of the Nive. On the con- 
clusion of the war he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of Portsmouth, with com- 
mand of the south-western district. The 
duties of this post prevented his joining the 
army in Belgium, but after Waterloo he was 
placed in command of the first division of 
the British army during the occupation of 
Paris, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
general. On the death of his kinsman Richard, 
fourth earl of Effingham, 11 Dec. 1816, Howard 
succeeded as eleventh baron Howard of 
Effingham, and took his seat in the House 
of Lords 30 May 1817 {House of Lords' 
Journals, li. p. 243). He resigned his com- 
mand at Portsmouth on his promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant-general 12 Aug. 1819. On 
24 Oct. 1816 he had been appointed colonel 
of the 70th regiment, from which, on 30 Jan. 
1832, he was transferred to the colonelcy of 
the 3rd (buffs), and on 10 Jan. 1837 he became 
full general. He was created K.O.B. 5 Jan. 
1815, and Q.O.B. 17 March 1820. He was 
also a commander of the Portuguese order of 
the Tower and Sword. Howard took no pro- 
minent part in politics, but acted generally 
with the whig party, and in 1820 and 1834 
seconded the address at the opening of the 
session (Hansaed, Parliamentary Debates, 
new ser. i. 17, 3rd ser. xxi. 8). In July 1821 
he acted as deputy earl marshal of England 
for the coronation of George IV. It is said 
that during the ceremony in Westminster 
Hall his horse, which had been hired from 
Astley’s circus, displayed a tendency to rear 
instead of to back, and had to beignominiously 
pulled out by its tail (Lore Colchester, 
Diary, iii. 233, but see Notes and Queries, Itlii 
ser. vii. 482, viii. 113, 175, 264-6, and Sir W. 
Fraser’s Wellington (1889), pp. 41-4). On 
27 Jan. 1837 the earldom of Effingham was 
revived in his favour. He took his seat as 
earl in the House of Lords 21 April 1837 
{House of Lords' Journals, Ixix. p. 215). 
Howard died at Brighton 13 Feb. 1845, and 
was buried in the family vault at All Saints’ 
Church, Rotherham, Yorkshire, where a 
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monument was erected toliis memory.^ There 
is also a memorial tablet to him in the ; 
Guards’ Chapel, Wellington Barracks, Lon- 
don. ^ , . 

The following portraits of him are pre- 
served at the family seat, Tusmore, Bicestei, 
Oxfordshire: 1. An oil painting by Oliver in 
aide-de-camp’s uniform. 2. A water-colour 
by Tidy in general’s uniform. 3. A water- 
colour in his robes as deputy earl marshal. 
There is also a portrait of him in the same^ 
dress in Sir George Nayler’s ^ Ceremonial ol 
the Coronation of George IV,’ 1830. 

He married, 27 Nov. 1800, Lady Cliarlotti* 
Primrose, eldest daughter of Noil, third earl 
of Eosebery, by whom he had five sons and 
four daughters, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Henry. His widow remarried, 
30 April 1868, Thomas Holmes, a scri])tur('. 
reader, of Brighton, and died 17 Sept. 1864. 

[Henry Howard’s Memorials f)f the Howard 
Pamily, 1834-6, pp. 96-7; Philippart’s Koyal 
Military Calendar, 1815, i. 330-1; ■Wellington 
Despatches, 1838, vii. 167, xi. 662-3 ; Welling- 
ton Supplementary Despatches, 1860-72, vii. 
112, 534, 574, vhi. 9, 28-9, 228, 419, 424, 513, 
614-16, X. 573,762, xiii. 567, xiv. 203,209, 264, 
376 ; Napier’s Peninsular War, 1834, vols. iv. v. 
vi. ; Mackinnon’s Origin and Services of tlu' 
Coldstream Guards (1833), ii. 497 ; Doyle’s Offi- 
cial Baronage, 1886, i. 664-5; Gent. Mag. 1845, 
new ser. xxiii. 429-30 ; Annual Register, 1845, 
pp. 243-4; Foster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 253; Times, 
17 Feb. 1845; Army Lists.] G. F. K. Ih 

HOWAED, LEONAED (1699F-1767), 
divine, born about 1699, was originally a clerk 
in the post office. In 1728 he puhlislicd Borne 
absurd ‘ Verses on the Eecovery of the Lord 
Townshend, humbly inscribed to . , . Sir 
Eobert Walpole,’ annexed to a poem on Wil- 
liam in {Craftsman, 15 June 1728), rie 
took orders, was M.A. probably of some Scot- 
tish university, and B.D, by 1745. In 1 742 he 
was curate of the parishes of St. John, South- 
wark, and St. Botolph, Aldersgate, and chap- 
lain to the Prince of Wales. Three years 
later he had become vicar of either Bifihops 
or South Tawton, Devonshire, and lecturer 
of St. Magnus, London Bridge, and of St. 
James, Garlick Hythe. On 18 July 1749 lie 
was presented by the crown to the rectory of 
St. George the Martyr, Southwark, which he 
held With the lectureships of St. Magnus and 
of St. Margaret, Fish Street. He subse- 
quently was appointed chaplain to the Prin- 
cess Dowager of W ales. BCe died on 21 Dec. 
1767, aged 68 {Gent Mag. 1767, p. 611), and 
was buried underneath the communion-table 
in St. George’s Church (Maitniko and Brat, 
Surrey, iii. 641). Howard was a popular 
preacher, a pleasant companion, and, though 


hardly a inothd jmslor, a favouriti* with 
pariHl'iifmiM’H (/5. Hin iuipnivideiu^e 

frcqiKuitly led Ins inqiriHimiiient in the 
King’H Hench, where lif‘ was dubbed peih 
laureate, aial seinelimeH elitaiinal inmiey ns 
BUbscript ieiiH to InKiks which lie ]»retended tt>- 
havti in hand. 

I Howard’s best known work is ‘A (hllec- 
tion of Letters from the original Mannseripts 
ofmany Lritnu's, gnmt Ihu’sonages and StateH- 
men, 1’og(‘1 her with some muiotiH and scarcii 
TraetHand Fiiaa's of Antiquity,’ Ito, London, 
1753, At' thi^ back of the last page is a list 
of the e.ontents of a second volnnie, which 
was announced to la* in priqmration, hut diil 
not appear. This incongruous and ill-ar- 
ranged compilation was formed witli the ob- 
ject of supplying th(‘ place of a, promised 
'work of a similar kind, the materials for 
which liad beeti destroyed by lire. Another 
edition, in two volnme'sH tn which are addial 
Mmnoirs of the utiforHinate Prince Anthony 
the i^lrst. of Porlngnl, and the Oeconomy of 
High-Life,’ d to, lamdon, 175(5, is fairly well 
arranged. Many of t Im articles nrt^ of the 
highcHt interest (cf. notici^ in UrfroHprrfirr 
Acc?V'/r, tiew ser. I 16). Besides si'vm’al 
sermons, iindnding t wo preaidied at. nssixes, 
and one delivered liefore the House of Com- 
motiB on Mtestorntlon Day,’ 29 May 1753, 
Howard also jinblished: I. 'The Niuvest 
Manual of IVivati^ Devotions. In three 
parts,’ l2mo, London, 1745 (1753, 1760). 
2. ^ The Royal Bible; <n‘ a com]dete Hoily of 
Olmstian Divinity :contidningt he I lolyHcnp- 
turcH at large, and a lull . , . e.sqdanation of 
all the (lillicnlt texts . ..tegether with eriticul 
notcH atid observat ions on the whole,’ fob, Lon- 
don, 1761. 3.‘The Bookoft ’otnmon Ih'ayer . , , 
illustrated and explained by a full . . , pnrn- 
phraso,’ 4to, London, 1761. Both ‘Bible’ 
and ‘Prayer Book' are diHligured by bad 
plates. -1,' ‘MiBcellaneouH Pimtes in pjaiseand 
vei'He . . . t.o which ms added The Lid tern, kc, 
of. . . Henry Ilatsell, Hsip, decimsed ; and 
scvitoI Tracts, Poems, &c. of some emintmt 
personages of wot and hnmaur,’4t.o, London,^ 
1765, IVefixed is a misi^rable portrait, of 
Howard, He also ‘ revised and corria-ted ’ a 
Layman’s ‘ New (bmpanion for the I5‘stivals 
and Eastfl of the Church of hlngland,’ 8vo, 
London, 1761. Howard’s literary thefts ex- 
posed him to much obloquy, to wduch he 
referB in the prefaces to his ‘ I^ewest Manual’ 
and ‘ Collection of Letters,’ 

[Authorities as above.] G, (b 

HOWAED, L I J K K ( 1 62 1 1 699 ) , quakor , 

I born at Dover on 18 Oct, 1621, was son of 
a shoemaker. He was apprenticed to his 
father’s trade, and for a time was a strict 
churchman. On going to London to follow 
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his trade he joined John Goodwin’s congre- 
gation in Coleman Street. At the outbreak 
of the civil war he bought a horse, intending 
to join the parliamentary army, but failed to 
get enrolled. He then took service with the 
garrison in Dover Castle, and there refused to 
sing psalms ^ in rhyme and meter.’ The chap- 
lain preached against him, and Samuel Fisher 
(1605-1666) [q.v.] reasoned withhim, but was 
himself converted. After becoming succes- 
sively a Brownist, presbyterian, and inde- 
pendent, he joined the baptists, and journeyed 
to London to be ^ dipped ’ by William Kiflfin 
on a December day when Gee was in the 
water.’ In March 1655 he again went to Lon- 
don, and was there converted to quakerism 
by William Caton and John Stubbs. They 
accompanied him back to Dover to establish 
a meeting. Howard says in his ^Journal’ 
that he was the ‘first receiver of Friends, 
and his first wife the first baptised person, in 
Kent.’ Under Howard the quakers increased 
at Dover and attracted many baptists, much 
controversy following between the sects 
(Ta-TLOE, Ilist. of the English General Bap- 
tists, i. 277). Flo ward got into trouble by 
interrupting the preachers at the churches. 
He often fasted for seven or eight days at a 
time. At the Kestoration he was imprisoned 
in Dover Castle for three months. On 8 .7 une 
1661 he was committed to Westgate prison, 
Canterbury, for five days; in July following 
he was sent to Dover Castle for about six- 
teen months, and on 30 Jan. 1684 he was 
taken, with seven others, from the meeting, 
and imprisoned in the same dungeon for 
fifty-one weeks. Howard died on 7 Oct. 
1699. He was twice married, and left a 
son, Luke, and two daughters, Mary, the 
wife of John Knott, shoemaker, and Lobdel. 

Howard wrote: 1. ‘A few plain Words 
of Instruction given forth as moved of the 
Lord . . .,’ &c., 4to, London, 1658. 2. ‘The 

Devils Bow Unstringed, or some of Thomas 
Danson’s Lyes made manifest,’ an answer 
to two pamphlets by Thomas Danson [q. v.], 
4to, London, 1659. 3. ‘A Warning from 

the Lord unto the Kulers of Dover,’ 4to, 
London, 1661. 4. ‘A Looking-Glass for 

Baptists, being a short Narrative of their 
Boot and Bice in Kent,’ against Bichard 
Hobbs, pastor of the baptists in Dover, 4to, 
1672 ; reprinted with 5. ‘ The Seat of the 
Scorner thrown down: or Bichard Hobbs his 
folly, envy, and lyes in his late Beply to my 
Book, called “A Looking-Glass, &c.,” mani- 
fested and rebuked. . . . With a few Queries 
to the said B. Hobbs. To which is added a 
further answer by T. B. ’ (i.e. the ‘Water 
Baptist,’ by Thomas Budyard), 4to, 1673. 
6. ‘A Testimony concerning Samuel Fisher’ 
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(in Fisher’s collected ‘Works,’ 1679). 7. ‘A 
Testimony concerning George Fox’ (in Fox’s 
‘ Gospel Truth demonstrated,’ 1706). Most 
of his tracts are to be found in ‘ Love and 
Truth in Plainness manifested: being a Col- 
lection of the several writings, faithful testi- 
monies, and Christian epistles of . . . Luke 
Howard,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1704, to which 
is prefixed his ‘Journal,’ penned shortly 
before his death. 

[Journal as above; Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ 
Books, pp. 978-80 ; Smith’s Bibliotheca Anti- 
Quakeriana, pp. 141, 231-2.] G-. G. 

HOWABD, LUKE (1772-1864), one of 
the founders of the science of meteorology, 
was born in London on 28 Nov. 1772. His 
father, Bobert Howard, a manufacturer of 
iron and tin goods, accumulated considerable 
wealth. He was especially known as the 
chief introducer of the Argandlamp. A mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, he wrote ‘ A 
few words on Corn and Quakers,’ 1800(4 edi- 
tions), in that year. From his eighth to his 
fifteenth year Luke, who was a Friend, like 
his parents, was at a private school at Bur- 
ford in Oxfordshire, where (he thought in later 
life) he learned too much Latin grammar and 
too little of anything else. At fourteen he 
was bound apprentice to Olive Sims, a retail 
chemist, of Stockport. During his apprentice- 
ship he taught himself after business hours, 
French, botany, and scientific chemistry. Tn 
chemistry he was deeply impressed by the 
works of Lavoisier and his fellow-labourers. 

In 1793 Howard commenced business as 
a chemist in London, near Temple Bar. 
From 1796 until 1803 he was in partnership, 
as a wholesale and retail chemist, with Wil- 
liam Allen (1770-1843) [q. v.] Howard re- 
moved to Plaistow in Essex in order to take 
charge of the manufacturing department of 
the concern. After the withdrawal of Allen, 
the chemical works were removed to Strat- 
ford (c. 1805), and in 1812 Howard changed 
his private residence to Tottenham, at which 
place or on his estate at Ackworth in York- 
shire he spent the remainder of his life. 

Botany was for some time one of Floward’s 
favourite pursuits. On 4 March 1800 he 
read a paper before the Linnean Society 
entitled ‘Account of a Microscopical Inves- 
tigation of several Species of Pollen, with 
Bemarks and Questions on the Structure 
and use of that part of Vegetables’ (printed 
in Linnean Society’s Transactions, vol. vi.) 
The paper shows close observation, and the 
questions at the end suggest lines of inquiry 
subseq^uently pursued with success by others. 
But ‘ from the first,’ he wrote to Goethe, ‘ my 
real penchant was towards meteorology. I 
had fixed in my memory at school one of 
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the modifications which I had Bottled or ti in 
clouds; had proved the expansion ot water 
in freezing, and was much interested tiy the. 
remarhahle summer haze and aurora boreulm 
of 1783 ’ (Goethe, Siinmiflicha Wtn'ke,^ v. 
409-12, ed. Paris, 1836; the above quotation 
is from the slightly dilferent draft, louud 
among Howard’s manuscripts). 1dm appear- 
ances here alluded to are mentioned in How- 
per’s ^Task’ andin White’s 'Natural History 
of Selborne.’ Howard further records how 
he ' witnessed the passage froin north t.o 
south of the stupendous meteor of that j^ear 
(1783), which travelled, as I conceive, ironi 
some part of Iceland to the north ol Italy. 

Soon after Howard’s settlement atPlalstow 
he seems to have first methodically sl.udletl 
the shapes of the clouds and the la\yH of 
their change. His essay ' On thi‘ Modiliea- 
tions of Clouds’ ho communicated about- 
1802 to the Askosian Society, a Utth^ 
aophical club to which both he and Allen 
belonged. This essay, which was nqiruitfHl 
in his larger work, ' The Climate of London,’ 
gave him his scientific fame. It applies t-be 
method of LinntBUS to the varying forms of 
the clouds. The author defines t.lieir thnse 
chief modifications, which he namos Cirrus, 
Cumulus, and Stratus, and four intermediat.o 
or compound modifications, the best known 
of which is the Nimbus or rain-cloud. Tliese 
names have been generally ado])ted by 
meteorologists. 

In 1806 Hoy^ard began to keep a meteoro- 
logical register, and published tlie result of 
his obs^vations in his 'Climate of London ’ 
(1818-20). In 1833 a second edition of Hus 
work brought down the observations to 1830, 
Howard’s instruments were, from a modern 
point of view, rude and insufficient ; but for 
the early years of the century his are almost 
the only observations that have been pre- 
served. 

In 1821 Howard was elected a fellow of 
the Poyal Society. Three later books on 
meteorology did not attract much notice. It 
remained for younger men (especially under 
the powerful influence of Humboldt’s writ- 
ings) to perfect the system of observations, 
and by the aid of the electric telegraph to turn 
the science to practical account by issuing 
warnings of approaching storms. 

Howard devoted much of his leisure to 
philanthropic or religious work. He wrote 
tracts against profane swearing (1811) and 
on temperance, and the proper treatment of 
animals, and he edited ‘The Yorkshireman, 
a religious and literary Journal, by a Friend,’ 
from 1833 to 1837 (5 vols. 8vo). As a mem- 
ber of the committee of the Bible Society, he 
plunged deeply into the controversy regard- 


ing tlif rirculnt inn nf tin* Apncryplin, advo- 
cating Hh inclu>Inn in (MqnnHof tint scrip- 
t-urcM printed fnr distribnlinn _ in Unman 
catholic cnnnlrii’H, and piddiHldug lOnglish 
traiihlat inns nf the Apni-rynha IVnin tiic Vul- 
gal(' (1 vnls, 1827 tL. lie was a zealous 
worker in the aiiti“>l!iver\ eanse, and he 
not Ively aided the nnneinent fnr the relief 
of till*' (lernmn ^a-aMints in the districts 
ravaged by the Napnleimle wars after the 
ndreat. from Moscow, lie vI.Nttcd Germany 
to superintend the dint rilmf ion of the funds 
raised liy Itiinself and his friends, and he re- 
ladved from the kings of Ihnissiu and Saxony 
and the free eity of Magdeburg generous ac- 
knowledgments of his exertions. 

In iH22 he was engaged in an intf^restiug 
corri‘HpondeiH’e with tloethe, I’he German 
ooG- had at udied some of Howard’s met eoro- 
digimd works, and desiretl to kmtw wunethlng 
of his personal history. Howard replieyl witli 
an autohiographienl sketeh.^ Goethe in re- 
turn sent a short pomu entitled ‘Howard’s 
EhrengmlhehtniHs,’ and a dtwrijjlmn in verse 
of tlni chief clomLlbrnis according to his 
corn'Kjauulimt- s classilanit ion, Howard also 
maintained a Tdelong frlendsliip and corre- 
Hpomlenc(‘ with John Halton iq. v.j 

In I79d Howard married Mnrinhelhndaugh- 

of John KHot of L»nnlon, who puhlmhed, 
among otbiT works, Voiing Servant’s 
own Hook,’ 1 827 ( Itli edition, iHbT). Afts^r 
th(^ <l(uit h of his wifi* in 1 852, Howanl lived 
witJi his eldest, son, Uohert, at Bruce ( Irove, 
Totlmdiam. Here be dietl, in tin* ninety- 
Biaamd year of his ag(', on 2 1 March iHdL 
Another son, Joiin khiot Howard, is sepa- 
rately noticed, 

Howard’s chief works are; I . * 'rhiHfiimate 
of London, ded!i(*ed from Meteorological Oh- 
H(*.rvaiicmH,’ A*c., 2 v(ds, London, I Hi H -20, 
Hvo ; 2nd (ulit,, enlarged and continued to 
1830,3 vols., Lomlon, 1833, Hvm 2. ‘Lssayon 
the Modifications of ('hnuls; Lomhm, 1832, 
Hvo ; 3rd edit., lamdon, I8lt5, 4to. 3. ‘ Seven 
IjeicturnH on MeHmixdogv/ Bontofract., 1837, 
Bvo, 4. ‘A Oyclf^ of Fight cen Years in the 
SeaRDTiH of Britain . . . from Meteorological 
Observations,’ faimlon, 1842, Hvo. 5. * Baro- 
metrograplua ; Twenty Ytiars’ Variation of 
tba Barometer in . . . Briluin, exhibited in 
autograpbic mirvcs,’ advocating the theory 
of a ninateen years’ t'ycle, London, 1847, 
foL 0. ‘Papers on Mettairology,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1854, 4to. 

[Authorities cited ; Private information ? 
Smith’s Oat. of Friends’ Boeks.] 4’. IB-n. 

HOWABB, PIHLTP, first Kkul oif 
Aeutoel of the Howard family (1557- 
1595),wa8 eldest son of Thomas IJoward Hi, 
fourth duke ofNorfolk [q.v.J, hyhiB wife Lady 
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Mary, daughter and heiress of Henry Fitz- 
alan, twelfth earl of Arundel [q. v.] He 
was horn at Arundel House, London, on 
28 June 1657, and his mother died two 
months after his birth. King Philip was one 
of his godfathers, and the child was regarded 
as heir to two of the greatest families in ipng- 
land. In youth he was known by the cour- 
tesy title of Earl of Surrey. His education 
was committed to Gregory Martin, fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, who was inclined 
to the old religion, and ultimately left Eng- 
land for Douay. In 1569, at the age of 
twelve, he was formally betrothed to his 
father’s ward, Anne Dacre, one of the three 
coheiresses of Thomas, lord Dacre of Gils- 
land, a child of the same age with himself, 
and the marriage was solemnised in 1571. 
Next year his father was executed for high 
treason, and before his death committed to 
his eldest son the care of his younger bro- 
thers and their betrothed wives (seeHowABD, 
Loud WiLLTAM, 1563-1640; Weight, Queen 
Elizaheth and her Times, i. 402, &c.) In ac- 
cordance with his father’s wishes he went to 
Cambridge, where he passed his time in dissi- 
pation, which, however, did not prevent the 
university from honouring a young man of 
such high position with the degree of M.A. 
without requiring the usual exercises in No- 
vember 1676 (CooPEE, Athenm Cantabr. ii. 
188). On his return to London, Surrey 
plunged into all the gaieties of life at court. 
He left his young wife unheeded in the 
country, because the queen did not like her 
favourites to be married. His reckless man- 
ner of life gave great concern to his maternal 
grandfather, the Earl of Arundel, and he ran 
into debt by his extravagance and by the en- 
tertainment which he gave to the queen at 
Kenninghall in 1578 (Nichols, Progresses of 
Elizabeth, ii. 130, 198). He was, however, 
disappointed in his attempts to become a 
royal favourite, and was probably weary of 
his profligate life, when the death of the 
Earl of Arimdel, in February 1680, brought 
him face to face with his responsibilities. He 
succeeded to the earldom of Arundel by 
right of his mother, and Lord Lumley made 
over to him his life interest in the castle and 
honour of Arundel. His claim, however, 
was questioned, and the matter was before 
the council, who decided in his favour. But 
he was not restored in blood till 18 March 
1581 {^Lords^ Journals, ii. 54). 

Arundel felt that his prospects of success 
at court were small, and turned to domestic 
life. His wife was a woman of strong cha- 
racter, and of a religious disposition, and her 
influence soon made itself felt upon her hus- 
band. It is said that Arundel was much 


moved by the arguments used by Campion in 
dispute with the Anglican divines in Sep- 
tember 1581. At all events, the increasing 
seriousness of his thoughts led him in the 
direction of Pomanism, which his wife openly 
professed in 1582. She was consequently 
committed by Elizabeth’s orders to the care 
of Sir Thomas Shirley of Wiston, Sussex, by 
whom she was guarded for a year, during 
which time her first child Elizabeth was born. 
Aiuindel was now regarded with suspicion. 
Parsons speaks of an attempt in 1582 ^ to draw 
the Earls of Arundel and Northumberland to 
join with the Duke of Guise for the delivery 
of the Queen of Scots ’ (Khox, Letters of 
Cardinal Allen, 392 n.) In consequence of 
these suspicions, the queen paid Arundel a 
visit at his London house in 1583, and soon 
afterwards sent him a message that he was 
to consider himself a prisoner there. An 
attempt was made to implicate him in Throg- 
morton’s plot, and he was subject to many 
interrogatories. This harsh treatment only 
had the result of driving Arundel to seek 
the consolations of religion, and in Septem- 
ber 1584 he was received into the Poman 
church by Father William Weston, and 
henceforth dedicated all his energies to the 
service of his new religious belief. At first 
he tried to dissemble, and accompanied the 
queen to church, but invented excuses for ab- 
senting himself from the service. But he soon 
found the strain upon his conscience to be too 
great, and in April 1586 attempted to flee 
from England. Fie embarked on a ship at 
Littlehampton in Sussex, leaving behind him 
a letter to the queen explaining the motives 
of his departure. His movements, however, 
were carefully watched, and no sooner was 
his ship in the Channel than it was boarded 
and he was brought back. Fie was com-, 
mitted to the Tower on 25 April 1585, and was 
arraigned before the Star-chamber on the 
charges of being a Pomanist, fleeing from Eng- 
land without the queen’s leave, intriguing 
with Allen and Parsons, and claiming the title 
of Duke of Norfolk. On these grounds he 
was condemned, in May 1586, to pay a fine of 
10,000Z. and be imprisoned during the queen’s 
pleasure; He remained in the Tower for the 
rest of his life, while his wife lived in com- 
parative poverty. Flis only son Thomas was 
born, but he was not allowed to see his wife 
or child. Arundel and his wife were reckoned 
on by the foreign plotters as helpers {Burgh- 
ley Papers, ii. 489, 493), and Arundel, had 
he left England, would have been a dan- 
gerous centre for the queen’s enemies. But 
the exceptional severity with which he was 
treated can only be accounted for by strong 
personal dislike on the queen’s part, carefully 
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fostered by powerful enemies, .bllij^ahetli’s 
pride was hurt by Arundel’s constiincjy, and 
she had no sympathy with conscientious con- 
victions. She felt personally agf^rieved t.hat, 
one of her nobles should venture openly to 
take up opinions of which she dlsa])prov(ul 
In the Tower Arundel was subjt'.ctod to 
much persecution, until at last a dtilinilci 
charge was produced against him. In loHH 
some other Komanisis confined in t.lu^ dViwtu’, 
among whom was a priest-, William Henmit, 
contrived to meet together secrel-ly for mass. 
When the Spanish Armada was (^xpcKited, 
Arundel suggested that they sliould speml 
twenty-four hours continuously in ])rayer, 
and this was done. Arundel was accustal of 
praying for the success of tluj Spaniards, and 
Bennet was induced by threats of tort ure t.o 
confess that Arundel moved him to say a 
mass for that purpose. Bemud, in a letter 
to Arundel, afterwards said that- lii‘ ‘con- 
fessed everything that siiemed to cont-ent- 
their humour,’ and asked jiardon for his 
cowardice. Arundel was brought l-o trial 
for high treason on 14 April and irri- 
tated the authorities by his magnilice.nt- at tirt‘ 
and lofty bearing. lie denied the mass for 
the success of Spain, and explained tlu^ 
prayer as being for personal safety, as t-be 
rumour was that the London mol) project, ed 
the murder of all Itomanists. He was found 
guilty, and was condemned to death, dhe 
sentence, however, was not carried out-, l)ut- 
he was allowed to linger in the Tower, not; 
knowing that he might not be ('xecut(al at 
any moment. He spent his time in ])U)Uh 
exercises, and practised rigorous afic<^t-Ieism. 
He was taken ill after dinner in August 
1696, and it is not surprising that Ids illni'.Hs 
was attributed to poison, though tlun*e is no 
ground for the supposition. He begged t,o 
be allowed to see his wife and children btdbre 
he died, and received an answer that- if he 
would once go to church ho should be libe- 
rated and his estates restored. But he rtTused 
the condition, and died, without the conso- 
lation of seeing his family, on 19 Oct. 1595. 
He was buried in the chapel of the Tower, 
whence his bones were conveyed to Arundel 
m lo24. His only son, Thomas Howard, 
second earl of Arundel (1686-1 646), is sepa- 
rately noticed. His daughter Elizabeth died 
unmarried in 1600. 


Arundel is described as ‘ a very tall n 
somewhat swarth-coloured,’ He was gi; 
with extraordinary power of memory, and 
qmck-witted When his misfortunes be 
he developed all the qualities of a religi 
devotee. In the Tower he translated ' 
Epistle of J esus Christ to the Faithful Sc 
by Johann Justus (Antwerp, 1695- 


HhIkhI, IjottddU, 1.^71 ), uml also Icfi in mtuiu- 
Hcript three treat isc-s MJntiii* Exeellenae and 
IFt-ility of \hrtue/ 4'bere an* portraits of 
him by Zuc<4tero at ( hst b* Howard, Na worth, 
and (ireysloeb. An engraving is in LtHlgtfs 
‘ Portraits.’ 

I Ills lilV, mid also I but of IiIh iv’de, writlaa to 
show their religions forliliale by a, eoiiinupurury, 
probably Pady Arioiders nniirssor, were etlited 
by the Puke of N'oi’folk, The laves of Pluliji 
liowurd, Hurl ol' Arnndet, anil of Anne PuereH 
Ids Wife, IHoT; Inighide's Haroiiage, ii. 276; 
(lollins's beiritge, i. lOK 12; Poyla's Olbeiul 
I’au'oniigi', i. HI ; t'nmdrifs Annids of Mllzidu'lh; 
Howi'H's Stsite 'friiils, i. 12dn, iV'e. ; Coope.r’a 
Allienie (hut abrigieiiHes, ii. 1H7 '.M ; Mtirrish 
dVoidiles of our t hthol ie lou'efnl hers, ii. HH, ; 
Howard's Aleaiorials of tfie Howm'ds; 'rieriiey’s 
Hint, of Aruudeb p* Ibu7, vAe, : (iitlow'H Biel., of 
tbt' I'biglisli Catliolies, i. (to 7; <’oru(dinH il 
Lupidifs Ibsifitee to Boia meal ary on Mi. Paul’s 
Kpislles. I IVl. P. 

HOWARD, PHIIJPTIBDIAS iltJdiD 


H»9l),tlie eanlinal of Norfolk, Imrn ‘Jl Sept. 
B}:i9 at Aritndel House in the partsb of Si, 
(Tunenl. I>am*H, London, was third son of 
I Bmry Predm’iek I luwnrd, t bird earl of jVrnn- 
<h‘l |q. v.|,by I'hizabeth Stuart, eld«‘st ilaugb- 
iorof Esims lordd'Anldgny.nfterw/irdH Dnku 
of Riehmoiid and Lennox. He had si‘veral 
lirivato tutors, some of whom wm’e protos- 
tanis, jint. be was brought u]i itt the itoimui 
catholic ndigton, On I July I tip) he, toge- 
ther with his lu'ot Iters Thomas attd Henry, 
wa,s admitted a fellow-commoner of St., John’s 
Oolleg(», (hmhridge, but their r(‘Midenee in 
t-be university was brtid'. They were sent 
to b(* ediuadetl at Utrecht, where, tn Ittll, 
their grandfather, Thomas Howard, earl of 
Arumhd anti Suri*ey Itpv.j, Utsiletl them. 
The,y aft-mAvanls removal to An! sverp, where 
Philip resolved to devote his life to llu' ser- 
vice of ndigion. J’o this his grandfather, 
who had confonmnl to the ihtglish ehnrclt, 
strongly ohjtuded, Jtnd lu' was sent with his 
brot-hers on a long tour ihrmigh Oermany, 
X^Vancu, and Italy ({d*. EvkiiVN, /hV/ry, h, 
265). At Milan Philiji hee.atne atajnalnted 
wit-h Jolm Btiptisl- llaelod [ip v.J, an Irish 
Dominican friar, ami going with llaeket to 
t-he house of the Dominicans at. Uremonu re- 
ceived the habit 2H Jnim 1615, nMsuming in 
ndigion thtMiame of Thomas, ’the Earl of 
Aruntlol believed that hisgramison had been 
unduly inlluenciHl; and begged Sir Kimelm 
Digby, who had just arrived in Borne, to 
appeal to Ihpe Innocmtt X. By tln^ 
order .Philip was nunoviul on tdj’July to the 
palace of desare Monl-i, cardinal artmbishop 
of Milan, who allowed lum to In^ transfin'rod 
to the convent of S. Mitrla dello (irazie in t-hat 
city. The Howard family persevered in their 
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efforts to force him to leave the order, and 
the pope referred the matter to the congrega- 
tion de 'propaganda fide, Philip was sum- 
moned to Rome in September 1645, and 
placed first in the Dominican convent of St. 
Sixtus, and afterwards at La Ohiesa Nuova, 
under the care of the Oratorian fathers, who, 
at the end of five months, declared that he 
had a true vocation for the religious state. 
The pope took the same view after examining 
Philip at a private audience. Accordingly, 
on 19 Oct. 1646, Philip signed his solemn 
profession as a Dominican in the convent of 
S. Clemente, Rome (Palmee, Obituary Notices 
of the Friar-Freaohers, p. 5). 

From Rome he was sent to the Dominican 
convent of La Sanita at Naples, where he 
studied diligently for four years. He at- ! 
tended the general chapter held at Rome in 
June 1650, and was selected from among 
the students to deliver a Latin oration, in 
which he contended that the Dominican 
order might be rendered more efficient in 
restoring England to catholic unity. He 
finished his studies at the convent of Rennes 
in Brittany, and in 1652 was ordained priest 
by papal dispensation, as he was only in his 
twenty-third year. In 1654 he went to 
Paris, and in 1665 to Belgium, whence he 
came to England. He stayed here many 
months, and from his own resources and the 
contributions of friends raised about 1,600Z. 
towards founding an exclusively English con- 
vent or college on the continent. On his 
return he purchased the church and house 
of Holy Cross at Bornhem, in East Flanders. 
He was appointed the first prior of the new 
community on 16 Dec. 1657. 

Howard was highly esteemed by Charles II, 
who, after Oliver Cromwell’s death, des- 
patched him about May 1659 on a secret 
mission to England in aid of the royal cause. 
Onhis arrival Howard discovered that Father 
Richard Rookwood, a Carthusian monk, who 
was originally joined with him in the com- 
mission, had treacherously given to the Pro- 
tector Richard Cromwell information which 
led to the suppression of Sir George Booth’s 
rising in Cheshire. An order was issued for 
Howard’s arrest, but he sought refuge in the 
household of the ambassador from Poland, 
who was leaving the country, and who 
smuggled him away to the continent with 
his suite, in the disguise of a Polish servant. 
He made his way to Bornhem, and established 
in the convent there a college for the edu- 
<jation of young Englishmen. Soon after 
the Restoration he followed Charles II to 
London, and for nearly two years he was 
actively engaged in promoting the marriage 
treaties with Spain and Portugal. On 21 May 


1662 Charles was privately married to Cathe- 
rine of Braganza [q. v.], in the presence of 
Howard and five other witnesses, according 
to the catholic rite. Howard was nominated 
first chaplain to the queen, and took up his 
residence at the English court, though he 
paid periodical visits to his convent at Born- 
hem. On 1 Aug. 1662 he and his brothers 
dined with Evelyn {Diary, ii, 148). In 1666 
Howard succeeded his uncle, Lord Ludovick 
d’Aubigny, in the office of grand-almoner to 
the queen. He now had charge of her ma- 
jesty’s oratory at Whitehall, with a yearly 
salary of 5001., a like sum for his table, and 
100/. for the requirements of the oratory, and 
was provided with a state apartment. He 
was popular at the English court, and on ac- 
count of his liberal charities was known as 
^ the common father of the poor.’ Fie alone 
was allowed to appear in public habited as 
an ecclesiastic, and by dispensation he wore 
the dress of a French abbd. Pepys visited 
him at St. James’s Palace 23 Jan. 1666-7 
with Lord Brouncker ; found him to be ^ a 
good-natured gentleman ; ’ discussed church 
music with him, and was shown by him over 
‘ the new monastery,’ both ^ talking merrily 
about the difference in our religion ’ (Pepys, 
Diary, iii. 47-9 J. 

Previously to his settlement in England 
he obtained from the master-general (3 April 
1660) leave to restore to the English province 
the second order of the rule of St. Dominic 
by erecting in Belgium a convent for religious 
women. Accordingly, his cousin, Antonia 
Howard, was clothed by him in the habit of 
the order in the nunnery at Tempsche, near 
Bornhem, and he shortly afterwards pur- 
chased for her the convent of Vilvorde in 
South Brabant. This establishment he re- 
moved to Brussels in 1690. In 1660 he 
was appointed prior of Bornhem for another 
triennial period, and in the same year he was 
made vicar-general of the English province. 
After his second priorship terminated he 
continued his jurisdiction over the convent, 
as his brethren would not elect any one 
else in his place. He was created a master 
of theology 7 March 1661-2. He assisted at 
the congress held at Breda in June 1667. 

In 1669 the holy see determined to appoint 
Howard vicar-apostolic of England, with a 
see in partibus. Dr. Richard Smith, the 
second vicar-apostolic of all England, had 
died in 1666, but no successor had been ap- 
pointed since. The English chapter now 
approved the selection of Howard, but re- 
solved, on grounds of political expediency, 

^ that under no pretence or palliation what- 
ever the words vicarius apostoUcus be ad- 
mitted ; ’ that the bishop should have ordinary 
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jurisdiction, and that the right of the old 
Englisla chapters to choose their bishop and 
chapter-men should be respected by the court 
of Rome (Seegeant, Account of the Chapter ^ 
ed. Turnbull, p. 94). In consequence of the 
report of the Abbate Claudius Agretti, -who 
hadbeen sent to England to examine the q ues- 
tion, the propaganda resolved on 9 Sept. 1 
to give the English vicariate to Howard, but 
it was not until 26 April 1672 that another 
decree, passed in a ‘ particular congregation/ 
received the sanction of the pope. The briefs 
were then issued, and sent to the internuncio 
at Brussels, who was instructed to deliver 
them at his discretion. That for Howard's 
see in partibus was dated 16 May, and in it | 
he was styled bishop-elect of Tlelenopolis. 
In April 1672 the chapter of England had 
again resolved 'that the name of vicar-apo- 
stolic be not admitted.' The second brief 
granting Howard the vicariate consequently 
contained a clause that the bishop-elect was 
to promise that he would not recognise the 
' chapter of England' by word or deed, In 
an audience held on the 24th of the following 
August the pope was informed that the king, 
in the catholic interest, demanded the sus- 
pension of Howard’s briefs. Consequently 
they were not published, and the bishop-olect 
was not consecrated (Beadt, Episcopal Suc- 
cession, iii. 129). 

His proselytising zeal and the part he took 
in promoting the declaration of indulgence 
rendered Howard particularly odious to the 
protestant party. Eventually he was charged 
by the dean and chapter of Windsqr with 
authorising the insertion in some books of 
devotion of the pontifical bulls of indul- 
gence granted to the recitation of the rosary, 
tinder the penal laws the offence amounted to 
high treason. Howard pleaded in vain that 
he had only followed the example of the Ca- 
puchin chaplains of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
Popular feeling ran high against liim, and he 
sought an asylum at Bomhem, where he 
arrived in September 1674, and resumed his 
duties as prior. On 27 May 1676 he was 
created a cardinal-priest by Clement X, 
mainly owing to the influence of his old friend 
John Baptist Hacket, now the pope’s con- 
fessor, Soon afterwards Howard left for 
Rome. Among the distinguished company 
who attended him were his uncle William 
Howard, viscount Stafford [q. v.l, Lord Tho- 
mas Howard, his nephew, ahd John Leyburn, 
president of the English College of Douay, 
his secretary and auditor, »E or defraying the 
expenses of this journey he had ' the assist- 
ance of the pope, and not of Ring Charles 11 
and Queen Catherine, as the common report 
then went’ (Wood, AihencB O^on.ed. Bliss: 


Tri: UNEY, .UUf . of A p. 5:52 ). Tin* hat 

was placed on his head l),y the ])(>pc, and be- 
took the title of S. (’(‘cilia IrauH Tybcrim, 
which after tlu‘. (h‘atli of the cardinal ()<» Itetz, 
in 1679, luj chang(‘<l for that, of S. Maria 
super Minervutn. (dtuiuuit- X d(U’lartal him, 
26 March l<57r) ti, awHistunti of th(‘. four con- 
gregations, of hiHhoi)B and regulars, ol’ the 
council of Tnuit , of the propaganda, and of 
sacred rit t‘H. hmoianit X I aftnrwardH pla(u».d 
him on the congr(‘gatlon of ndiew, n(‘ was 
commonly calh'd tin* cardinal of Norfolk, or 
the cardinal of England { I)oi>i>, (>/mroh Hist, 
iii. 446). 

Howard was charged with eoin]dieity in 
the ' Popish plot.’ < bitoH Hwort^ that, in a- con- 
grt^gation of tln^. pnqiaganda ludd about l)e- 
eemla^r 1677, Innoeent XJ had decliir(‘d all 
the dominions of the king of Ihiginnd to he 
paid of St, IMiu’h patriinon^V, ami to h(‘ for- 
feited through th(‘ um'eHy of tln^ prince and 
people, and that. Howard was to talo^ pos- 
BCHHion of England in (h(‘. nann* of Juk holi- 
ness. Oates also swon^ ]m had Hcim a. pupal 
bull, by which t.he archhishoprie of Oantnr- 
bury was given to Howard, with an aug- 
mentation of forty thousand crowns a year to 
maintain his h'gatimi dignity. Th<^ cardinal 
was cons(Hpicntly iinpeucluMl for high trim- 
son, but he was at. tloimi and In^ond the 
reach of dangcu*. 

At the request of Charhm (I, Pope Inno- 
cent XI nominated him cardinal prot«‘ctoror 
England and Hcaitland, in Hiua'CHsIon to (Or- 
dinal Francesco Harherini, who died in 1679. 
In this capacity ho was the c.hiid' counsellor 
of the holy in nialters ndating to tSreat 
Britain, lie addressed an admirable I'pistb^ 
on 7 April 1684 t.o tlu^ e-lergy of the two 
countries, particularly re.e,oniim 'lul i ng t o them 
tlio ‘Institutum clericorum in cominuni vi- 
ventium’ which had hetui established in 
Germany. It flourished In Ihigland for a 
few years, but was disaolvial iii (*onHe(|m'nc© 
of misunderstandings het.weim llnj* nnunhers 
and the rest of the stauilar (dergy, and its 
funds were devoted to the estahlishinent of 
the 'common purse,’ or secular ch*rgy fund, 
which still exists. Under HowuriiH direc- 
tion the fine new lmildin|js of the English 
College at Home and his own adjoining 
alace were completed in 1685 from the 
esigns of Legenda and Carlo Fontana. I lo 
used his palace only on state occasions, for 
though he had a pension of ten thousand 
scudi (about 2,250/.) from the pojie, and 
apartments in the Vatican, Ins chose to lead 
the simple life of a friar in thea convent of 
S. Sabina, lie seconded the efforts of the 
English clergy to secure episcopal govern- 
ment, and at length in 1685 a vicar-apoBtolic- 
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was appointed, and in 1687 England was 
divided by Innocent XI into four ecclesi- 
astical districts, over which vicars-apostolic 
were appointed to preside [see Gifpaed, 
Bonaventtjrej. Howard was made arch- 
priest of S. Maria Maggiore in 1689, and re- 
tained that dignity until his death. Among 
his friends were the three sons of John 
Dryden, the youngest of whom, Thomas, 
joined the Dominican order by his advice. 

He viewed with dismay the reckless policy 
pursued by James II, and his alarm was 
shared by Innocent XI. Every letter which 
Howard sent from the Vatican to "Whitehall 
^ recommended patience, moderation, and re- 
spect for the prejudices of the English people’ 
(Macatjlat, Hist, of England, ch. iv.) Burnet 
visited Rome in August 1685, before James 
had entered on his violent policy, and he was 
treated?^y the cardinal ‘ with great freedom.’ 
Tl^^ardinal told him {Own Time, ed. 1724, 
i/o6) ' that all the advices writ over from 
Thence to England were for slow, calm, and 
moderate courses. He said he wished he was 
at liberty to show me the copies of them. 
But he saw violent courses were more ac- 
ceptable, and would probably be followed. 
And he added that these were the production 
of England, far different from the counsels of 
Rome.’ But in December 1687 Luttrell 
mentions a rumour that Howard was to be 
appointed the king’s almoner. When the 
birth of James Erancis Edward, prince of 
Wales ^0 June 1688), was announced at 
Rome, Howard gave a feast, in which an ox 
was roasted whole, being stuffed with lambs, 
fowls, and provisions of all kinds. The inci- 
dent is commemorated in a scarce print by 
Yesterhout, entitled ^11 Bue Arrostito,’ 

After the revolution Howard’s direct in- 
tercourse with England was cut off. In 
June 1693 he is said to have obtained a papal 
brief to send to England exhorting the ca- 
tholics there to remain firm to James II 
(Luttbell, iii. 108). He died at Rome on 
17 June 1694, aged 63, having lived just long 
enough to see his province restored lastingly, 
and as fully as the circumstances of the age 
permitted. He was interred in his titular 
church, S. Maria sopra Minerva, under a 
plain slab of white marble, which bears the 
Howard arms and an epitaph (see the inscrip- 
tion in Notes and Queries, 6th ser. i. 26). 

His portrait by Rubens was formerly at 
Lord Spencer’s seat at Wimbledon (Wal- 
pole, Anecd. of Tainting, ed. 1767, ii. 94). 
There is a portrait of him in the monastery 
of the Minerva at Rome: another in the 
picture gallery at Oxford ; a full-length, by 
Carlo Maratti, at Castle Howard; a half- 
length, in a square scarlet cap, at Worksop 


Manor ; a similar portrait at Grey stoke Castle ; 
and a miniature, painted in oil on copper by 
an unknown artist, in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Portraits of him have been en- 
graved by N. Noblin ; by J. Van der Bruggen, 
from a painting by Duchatel (one of the' 
finest engravings) ; by Nicolo Byle; by A. 
Clouet, in ^ Vitas Pontif. et Cardinalium,’’ 
2vols.fol.Rome, 1751; byZucchi; byPoilly; 
and in the ^ Laity’s Directory,’ 1809, from a 
large portrait painted at Rome by H. Tilson 
in 1687. A medal, with his portrait on the 
obverse, is engraved in Mudie’s ‘English 
Medals.’ 

[The principal authority is the valuable Life 
of Philip Thomas Howard, O.P., Cardinal of 
Norfolk, by Pather Charles Perrers Raymund 
Palmer, O.P., London, 1867, 8vo, based mainly 
on original records in the archives of the English 
Dominican friars ; consult also Brady’s Episcopal 
Succession, iii. 531 ; Gillow’s Diet, of English 
Catholics ; Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 445 ; Stot- 
hart’s Catholic Mission in Scotland, p. 197 ; 
Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), i. 622 ; Godwin, 
De Praesulibus (Richardson), ii. 798; Collins’s 
Peerage, 1779, i. 126; Gent. Mag. vol.xciii. pt.i. 
p. 412; Granger’s Biog. Hist, of England, 5th 
edit. V. 89 ; Scharfs Cat. of Nat. Portrait Gallery, 
1888, p. 232 ; Sir T. Browne’s Works (Wilkin), 
i.47 ; Husenbeth’s English Colleges on the Con- 
tinent, pp. 41, 94 ; Pepys’s Diary, 23 .Tan. 1666- 
1667 ; Evelyn’s Diary (Bray), i. 365, ii. 45 ; 
Evelyn’s Sylva, 1776, p. 394; Howard’s Indica- 
tion of Memorials of the Howard Family, pP* 37- 
39 ; Archaeological Journal, xii. 65; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser.^ viii. 53, 75 ; Cat. of Dawson 
Turner’s MSS. p. 27 ; Dublin Review, new ser. 
xi. 275; Secretan’s Life of Robert Nelson, pp- 
23, 36 ; Pennant’s Journey from Dover to the 
Isle of Wight, p. 99 ; Strickland's Queens of 
England, 1851, v. 651, 654; Tierney’s Hist, of 
Arundel, pp. 480, 511, 522, 530; Birch MSS. 
4274, f. 158; Addit. MSS. 5848 p. 46, 5850 
p. 186, 5872 f. 3 5, 15908 ff. 18-26,208461 346, 
23720 ff. 25, 29, 42, 28225 ff. 146, 368, 28226 
f. 11.] T. C. 

HOWARD, RALPPI, M.D. (1638-1710), 
professor of physic at Dublin, born in 1638, 
was only son of John Howard {d. 1643) of 
Shelton, co. Wicklow, Ireland, by his wife 
Dorothea Hasels {d. 1684). He was educated 
in the university of Dublin, and proceeded 
M.D. in 1667. He succeeded Dr. John Mar- 
g-etson in 1670 as regius professor of physic 
in that university, and held the chair until 
his death. He left Ireland in 1688, and was 
attainted by James IPs parliament in 1689, 
while his estate in co. Wicklow was handed 
over to one Hacket, who entertained James 
at Shelton after the battle of the Boyne. 
Howard subsequently returned to Dublin and 
recovered his property. He died on 8 Aug. 
1710. He married on 16 July 1668 Catherine, 
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eldest daughter of E-oger Sothehy, M.P. lor 
Wicklow city, and by her had three sons 
Hugh [q. V.], Robert (see below), and Wil- 
liam (M.P. for Dublin city from 1727 till his 
death in the next year), and three daughters. 

Howard, Robert (1683-1740), bishop of 
Elphin, was Ralph Howard’s _ second son. 
He obtained a fellowship in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1703, became dean of Ardagh in 
1722, was consecrated to the see of Rillala 
in 1726, and in 1729 was translated to that 
of Elphin. In 1728 he succeeded his elder 
brother William in the estate of Shelton 
Abbey, co. Wicklow. In 1737 he brought 
thither the works of art which he inherited 
from his brother Hugh. He died in April 
1740. He published six single sermons, 
preached on public occasions. 

Howard, Ralph, ViscoirNT Wicklow {d. 
1786), eldest son of the bishop, was shorilf 
of CO. Wicklow 1749, and o± co. Carlow 
1754; in 1761 and 1768 was elected M.P. 
for both CO. Wicklow and the borough of St. 
Johnstown; in May 1770 was sworn of the 
privy council ; on 12 July 1776 was raised 
to the Irish peerage as Baron Clonmore of 
Clonmore Castle, co. Carlow, and on 23 June 
1786 was promoted to be Viscount Wicklow. 
He died on, 26 June 1786. His widow, Alice, 
daughter andsole heiress of William Forward 
of Castle Forward, co. Donegal, was created 
Countess of Wicklow in her own right 20 Dec. 
1793. She died on 7 March 1807. Her son 
Robert succeeded her as Earl of Wicklow, 
and sat as a representative peer in the united 
parhament of 1801. The present and seventh 
earl {b. 1877) is his great-grandnephew. 

_ [Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, ed. Archdall, 
vi.85, under ‘Wicklow;’ Foster’s Peerage, under 
' Wicklow ;’^Todd’s Cat. of Dublin Cradiiatos ; 
Dublin University Calendar; Cotton’s Fasti 
Eccles. Hib.iii. 188, iv. 75; Cat. Library, Trinity 
College, Dublin.] W. P-l. 

HOWARD, RICHARD BARON (1807- 
1848), physician, son of Charles Howard of 
HuR and his wife Mary Baron of Manchester, 
was horn at Melbourne, East Riding of York- 
shire, on 18 Oct. 1807. tie was educated at 
NorthaRerton, and in 1823 removed to Edin- 
burgh, where he obtained a surgeon’s diploma. 
In 1829 he became a licentiate of the Apothe- 
caries’ Society in London, and took the de- 
gree of M.D. at Edinburgh. His thesis was 
entitled 'De Hydrocephalo Acuto.’ From 
1829 to 1833 he was physician’s clerk in the 
Manchester Infirmary, and from 1833 until 
February 1838 acted as medical ojBlcer at the 
Manchester workhouse, suhsequeMly hold- 
ing the office of physician to the Ardwick 
and Ancoats Dispensary in the same town.* 
During this time his work had been mainly 


among the poor, and his deep in1,(U‘est in their 
condition led lilui in 1 839 l o publish ^ An In- 
quiry into tlu'. Morbid Ellbcts of Deficiency 
of Food, chiefly wil-h reference to their oc- 
currence amongst tlie Dewtitul.t! Poor.’ In 
tlie following y(nir, at tlu'. invitation of the 
poor-law commissioners, he wroUi a MIeport 
upon Die i)revahmc«i of Disciase arising from 
Contagion, Malaria, and certain otluu* Physi- 
cal Causes amongst, the Labouring Classes in 
Manchester.’ At- a lat.er period he again 
wrote on the saims suhje(it. in J. Adshead’s 
pamphli.'t on the Ht.at.(! of the working classes 
m Mancluist.or. In 1842, on being appointed 
physician to th(‘- infirmary, he printed ' An 
Address delivered t,o tln^ IMpils,’ &c. His 
other a])i)oint.meTitH were those of physician 
at Jlaydock ,L()dg(i Jjunat.ic Asylum and lec- 
turer at tihe Mauclj(!ster College of Medicine. 
Ho had an tixtensive (‘.oimection with the 
scientific societies of the t.own, where ho was 
warmly esteeuKid as a h‘.cturer, prjictitioner, 
and philanthropist. IL^ died at. his father’s 
house at York on 9 April 18l8, aft.m' a pain- 
ful illness, and was buried in the neighbour- 
ing cemetiiry. 

[Brit, and Fui’. Mcdit'o-Chiriirgiral Jiuviow, 
quoted in Cent.. Mag., 8cptinnb<u‘ 1848, p. 328; 
8. I libbert.- Ware’s Life and Uorrtfsp. p. 451.] 

C. W. 8. 


HOWARD, Sut RCJ5ERT (1585-l()r)3), 
politician, born in 1585, was fift.h sou of Tho- 
mas Howard, first earl of Wullblk [q. v.], by 
his second wife, Catherine, lie was uncle of . 
his namesake, t.he historian and ])oet [see 
Howard, Sir Robert, l()2l)-1698], and 
brother of TheophiluB, s(H;ond earl of Suffolk 
"q. v.], and of Edward, first lord Howard of 
Escrick [q.v.] Robert and his youngiu" brot.lier 
William" (I(i00“l672) were made knights of 
the Bath 4 Nov. 1616, when Prince Charles, 
afterwards Charles I, was created Prince of 
Wales (Howard, Family Manmnaln^ fob) 
At te death of an elder brot.her. Sir Charles 
Howard of Clan, in connection with whose 
estate ho was granted let, tors of administra- 
tion 21 June 1626, Howard succeeded to 
the property of Clun Castle, Shropshire, as 
heir of entail under the set.thimeut of his 
great-uncle, the Earl of Nott.ingham. In 
1624 he became notorious by his intrigue with 
Frances, viscountess Purheck, the proceedings 
connected with which increased the unpopu- 
larity of the Star-chamber. The lady, daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Coke [q. v.], had bee n forced 
into a marriage with Sir John Villiers, first 
viscount Purbeck, brot.her of Ceorge Villiers, 
first duke of Buckingham. After living 
some time apart from her husband she was 
privately delivered, on 19 Oct. 1024, of a son, 
baptised at Cripplegate under the name of 
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^ Kobert Wrigbt,’ of which Howard was the 
reputed father. Buckingham had the pair 
■cited before the high commission court (Star- 
■chamber), 19 Feb. 1625 {^Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1623-5, pp. 47 1-2, 47 4, 47 8-9) . Howard 
was committed a close prisoner to the Fleet 
(lb, p. 497). He was publicly excommuni- 
cated at Paul’s Cross for refusing to answer 
questions on oath, 23 March 1625 (ib.'p. 507) ^ 
but he appears to have been pardoned at the 
coronation of Charles I. Lady Purbeck was 
sentenced to a fine of five hundred marks, to 
be imprisoned during the pleasure of the high 
com m ission court, and to do penance at the 
Savoy. She evaded the penalties by escaping 
to France. When the storm was over she 
returned to England. On the allegation that 
she then lived with How^ard at his house in 
Shropshire, and had other children by him, 
the Star-chamber proceedings were afterwards 
renewed. In April 1635 Howard, for not 
producing Lady Purbeck as ordered, was 
committed a close prisoner to the Fleet, with- 
out use of pen, ink, or paper for three months. 
He was then enjoined to keep from her com- 
pany, and enlarged bn giving a bond for 
2,000^., and finding a surety in 1,500Z. for his 
personal appearance within twenty-four hours 
if called upon (z6. p. 1635). Howard was 
returned to parliament as member for the 
borough of Bishops Castle, Shropshire, on 
21 Jan. 1623-4, and was re-elected in 1625, 
1626, 1628, and to both the Short and Long 
parliaments in 1640. At the opening of the 
last parhament in 1640, the Star-chamber 
proceedings were brought before the House 
of Commons on a question of privilege. 
The proceedings against him were declared 
illegal. _A sum of 1,000^. was voted to 
Howard in compensation for false imprison- 
ment, and a fine of 5001. was imposed on 
Archbishop Laud, the president of the high 
commission court, and one of 2501. on each 
of his legal assistants. Sir Henry Martin and 
Sir Edward Lambe (^Commons' Journals.^ i. 
■820-70 ; Lords’ Jouimals^iY. fi*. 106, 113, 114, 
117). Laud complains in his memoirs that 
he had to sell some of his plate to pay the 
fine. Lady Purbeck died in 1645 [see art. 
on her son, Daitvbks, Eobebt] . 

In 1642 Howard was expelled from the 
House of Commons for executing the king’s 
commission of array {Pari. Hist. xii. 4). He 
■attended the royal summons to the parlia- 
ment at Oxford in the following year. His 
name does not appear in the list of officers of 
the royal army in 1642 in the Bodleian Li- 
brary (Peacock, Army Lists of the Cavaliers 
<tnd Poundheads, London, 1862) ; but he is 
said to have commanded a regiment of dra- 
goons, and was governor of Bridgnorth Castle 


when it surrendered to the parliamentary 
forces 26 April 1646. His estates were se- 
questered, for which he had to pay 952/. in 
compensation on recovery. He died 22 April 
1663, and was buried at Clun. 

In 1648 Howard married Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Nevill, seventh baron Aberga- 
venny, by whom he had two sons and a daugh- 
ter (Prit. Mus. Addit. MS. 5834, p. 17). llis 
widow, as guardian of his eldest son Henry, 
filed a petition, 7 July 1663, against the 
second reading of a bill to confirm the sale of 
certain lands in Shropshire by Sir Eobert 
Howard to pay his debts (Lords’ Journals, xi. 
ff. 549, 554). She remarried John Berry of 
Ludlow, Shropshire. 

[The only full and authentic account of 
Howard is in H. K. S. Causton’s Howard 
Papers (1862), pp. 524-612. His pedigree is 
traced in Ashtead and its Howard Possessors. 
Some incidental details will be found in Collins’s 
Peerage, 1812 ed. vol. iii. under 'Suffolk’ and 
‘Jersey.’ Additional particulars will bo found 
in the volumes of Acts of the High Commission 
Court and other records indexed in the printed 
Ccilendars of State Papers, Bom. Ser., for the 
reigns of James I and Charles I ; see also Gar- 
diner’s Hist. viii. 144-5.] H. M. C. 

HOWAED, Snt EOBERT (1626-1698), 
dramatist, born in 1626, was the sixth son of 
Thomas Howard, first earl of Berkshire, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Cecil, lord 
Burghley, afterwards second earl of Exeter. 
His brothers Edward and James Howard are 
separately noticed. W ood states that he was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford ; but 
Cole {Athence Cantabr.), who has partly con- 
fused him with his uncle, also Sir Robert 
Howard [q. v,], suspects that he belonged to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. At the out- 
break of the civil wars he joined the royalists, 
and on 29 June 1644 lie was knighted on the 
field near Newbury for his bravery in rescuing 
Lord Wilmot from the parliamentarians at the 
battle of Cropredy Bridge. Under the Com- 
monwealth he suffered imprisonment at 
Windsor Castle. At the Restoration he was 
returned to parliament for Stockhridge, 
Hampshire; was made a knight of the Bath; 
became secretary to the commissionei-s of the 
treasury; and in 1677 he was filling the lu- 
crative post, which he held till his death, of 
auditor of the exchequer. ‘ Many other places 
and boons he has had,’ writes a hostihi pam- 
phleteer, ' but his w Uphill spends all, 

and now refuses to marry him ’ {A Seasonable 
Argument to persuade all the Grand Junes 
in England to petition for a new Parliament, 
1677) ; his profits were sufficient, at all events, 
to enable him in 1680 to purchase the Ashtead 
estate in Surrey . On 9 April 1678 he impeached 
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' Sir Williara Penn in the House of Lords for 
breaMng- bulk and taking away rich goods 
out of the East India prizes formerly taken 
by the Earl of Sandwich ’ (Evelyn, Diary, 
ii. 229). On 4 Feb. 1678-9 he was returned 
M.P. for Castle Kising in Norfolk, which he 
continued to represent in every parliament, 
except that of 1685, until June 1698. Though 
a strong whig (cf. Pepys, 8 Dec. 1666), he 
was active in his efforts to induce parliament 
to vote money for Charles II, and incurred 
odium thereby. At the revolution he was ad- 
mitted (F ebruaryl 688-9) to the privy council. 
In June 1689 he introduced the debate on the 
case of Oates in the Commons. On 2 Jan. 
1689-90 he added a clause to the whig bill 
for restoring the charters which had been sur- 
rendered in the late reign ; it was directed 
against those who had been parties to such 
surrenders. Early in July 1690 he was one 
of the commissioners to inquire into the 
state of the fleet (Lettrell, ii. 74), and 
on 29 July -he was appointed Ho command 
all and_ singular the regiments and troops 
of militia horse which are or shall be drawn 
together under the command of John, Earl 
, of Marlborough’ throughout England and 
Wales (Duhlic Decor ds, Dome Office, Mili- 
tary Entry Booh, vol. ii. ff. 142-3; Let- 
trell, ii. 88-9). On 26 Feb. 1692-3 he 
married Annabella Dives (aged 18), a maid 
of honour. She was his lourth wife ; after 
Sir Robert’s death she married the Kev. Ed- 
%nund Martin, and died in 1728. Howard’s 
.^flrst wife is supposed to have been an actress 
id. Evelyn, ii. 211), apparently Mrs, Up- 
iill; his second wife was probably Lady 
Eonora O’Brien,^ daughter of the Earl of 
Thomond, and widow of Sir Francis Ingle- 
field. Howard died on 3 Sept. 1698 (' aged 
near 80,’ says Luttrell), and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. About 1684 he built 
for himself an elaborate house at Ashtead, 
and had the staircase painted by Verrio (ibl 
Evelyn sums up the estimation in 
wmch he was held, by Dry den as well as 
others (cf. ^Defence of the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, in 2nd edit, of the Indian Emperor^, 
when he describes him as ^ pretending to all 
mannerof arts and sciences . . . not ill-natured, 

. ^ii^^^s^^erably boasting’ {ib. ii. 460). Shad- 
well ridiculed him under the character of Sir 
Positive At-^ in/ The Sullen Lovers,’ 1668 
{10.) Lady Vane, in the same play, was sup- 
posed to represent the mistress of Howard, 
who bee^e his first wife. The author of 
the ^ey totheEehearsal’ states that Howard 

® first sketch 
others identify 

Bilboa -mth D Avenant. Contemptuous re- 
ference 18 made to his literary pretensions in 


the ‘ Session of tlie Poets,’ which appears in 
' State Poems,’ 1699, pt. i. p. 206. His por- 
trait was painted by Sir Godfrey Ivneller. 
Thomas Howard (1661-1701), his son and 
heir, probably by his second wife, succeeded 
to the Ashtead property, and was teller of 
the exchequer. One of liis daughters, Mary, 
born 28 Dec. 1653, was sent in her nineteenth 
year to Paris because she had attracted the 
notice of Charles II at a play. She became 
a Homan catholic, and ent.efed the English 
convent of Poor Clares at Koiien, of which 
she became abbess in 1702 ; she died at llouen 
21 March 1736. Known as Mary of the 
Holy Cross, she wrote several worlcs of devo- 
tion, one of which, ‘The Chief Points of Our 
Holy Ceremonies . . was published in 1720. 
Her life was written by Alban Butler (Gil- 
low, BihL. Dirt, of the Em/. Oath., iii. 435). 

^ Howard is chi elly remembered as the author 
of ‘Tluj Committee ’ and as the brother-in-law 
of Dry den. His first work was a collection 
of Poems,’ 1600, Hvo (2nd ed, 1696), which 
Scott justly pronounced to be 'productions of 
a most _fre(iziug mediocrity’ (Scott, Dryden, 
1821, xi, 6). Dryden prefixed a copy of com- 
mendatory verses ; he was then living with 
Henry Herringham, Howard’s publisher. In 
1665 Howard published ' Foure New Plays,’ 
1 voL, fob — SSurprisal’ and 'Committee’ 
(comedies), ' Vestal Virgin ’ and ‘ Indian 
Queen’ (tragedies). Evelyn was present at 
a performance of tlxo ' Committee ’ on 27 Nov. 
1662, and calls it a ridiculous play, but adds 
that 'this mimic Lacy acted tlie'lrisli foot- 
man to admiration,’ a ridcrence to the cha- 
racter of Teague, which was suggested by 
one of Howard’s own servants (C! IIoware, 
Anecd. ofmme of the Howard Family, p. 11 1 ). 
Pepys saw the piece at the Theatre Royal on 
1 2 June 1663, and describes it as 'a merry but 
indifferent play,’ but, like Evelyn, commends 
Lacy’s acting. It is the best of Howard’s 
plays, and long held the stage. An adaptation 
(by T, Knight), under the title of ' The Honest 
Thieves,’ was acted at Covent Garden on 9 May 
1797, and became a stock play. The 'Vestal 
Virgin’ was fitted with two fifth acts; it was 
intended for a tragedy, but might be turned 
into a comedy (after tlie manner of Suckling’s 
' Aglaiira ’) . In the ' Indian Queen,’ a tragedy 
in heroic verse, Howard was assisted by 
Dryden. The applause it received was largely 
due to the scenery and dresses. Evelyn re- 
cords that the scenery was ' the richest ever 
seen in England, or perluqps elsewhere upon a 
publicstage ’ {Memoirs, 6 Feb. 1 664). Howard 
does not mention that Dryden was concerned 
in the authorship ; but Dryden, in the preface 
to the ' Indian Emperor ’ — which was de- 
signed as a sequel to the ' Indian Queen ’ — 
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states that he wrote part of the earlier play. 
In the dedicatory epistle before the ‘ Kival 
Ladies/ 1664, Dryden had contended that 
rhyme is more suitable than blank verse for 
dramatic purposes. Howard (whose blank 
verse is execrable) opposed this view ip. the 
preface to ^ Fours New Plays;’ Dryden re- 
plied in the ^ Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’ 1668 ; 
Howard retorted somewhat superciliously in 
the preface to his ^ Great Favourite ; or the 
Duke of Lerma ; a Tragedy,’ 1668, 4to ; and 
Dryden had the last word in a politely iro- 
nical ^ Defence of an Essay,’ &c. (which he sub- 
sequently cancelled), prefixed to the second 
edition of the ^Indian Emperor,’ 1668 [see 
Detden, John]. In 1668 Howard dedicated 
to Buckingham ^ The Duel of the Staggs ; a 
Poem,’ 4to, which was satirised by Lord 
Buckhurst in a poem entitled ^ The Duel of 
the Crabs ’ (cf. State Poe^ns, 1699, pt. i. p. 201). 

The five plays mentioned above were col- 
lected in 1692, fol., and again in 1722, 12mo ; 
a sixth, ^ The Blind Lady,’ was printed with 
the ‘Poems;’ the ‘Conquest of China by the 
Tartars,’ a tragedy, which Dryden expressed 
the intention of altering at a cost of ‘ six 
weeks’ study,’ was never published {Notes 
and Queries^ 1st ser. v. 225, 281). Howard’s 
prose writings are ‘ Feign of King Fichard II,’ 
1681, 8vo ; ‘Account of the State of his Ma- 
jesties Fe venue,’ 1681, fol.; ‘Historical Ob- 
servations on the Feigns of Edward I, II, III, 
andFichardll,’ 1689, 4to ; ‘Feigns of Edward 
and Fichard II,’ 1690, 12mo ; and ‘ History of 
Feligion, by a Person of Quality,’ 1694, 8vo. 

[Ashtead and its Howard Possessors (privately 
printed), 1873 ; Langbaine’s Dram. Poets, with 
Oldys’s MS. Annotations; Wood’s Athense, ed. 
Bliss; Macaulay’s Hist.; Pepys’s Diary ; Evelyn’s 
Diary ; Luttrell’s Brief Delation ; Memoirs of 
Sir John Eeresby, p. 226 ; Cibber’s Lives ; 
Jacob’s Poet. Feg. ; Baker’s Biog. Dram,, ed. 
Jones; Scott’s Dryden, 1821>; Genest’s Account 
of the English Stage.] A. H. B. 

HOWABD, SAMUEL (1710-1782), or- 
ganist and composer, born in 1710, was a 
chorister of the Chapel Foyal under Dr. Wil- 
liam Croft [q. V.] AJfter continuing his musi- 
cal studies under Pepusch, he became organist 
of St. Clement Danes, Strand, and St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street. In 17 69 he graduated Mus .Doc. 
at Cambridge. He died on 13 July 1782, at 
his house in Norfolk Street, Strand. 

Howard composed much poptilar music. 
His incidental music to the ‘ Amorous God- 
dess ’ was performed at Drury Lane, and pub- 
lished in 1744. His two songs in ‘Love in 
a ViUage’ (1764?), ‘0 had I been by Fate 
decreed,’ and ‘ How much superior beauty 
awes,’ were srmg by Incledon and Mattocks, 
and he was part composer of ‘ Netley Abbey’ 


and ‘ The Mago and the Dago.’ His church 
music includes the anthem for voices and 
orchestra, ‘ This is the Day,’ performed at St. 
Margaret’s, 1792, and several psalm and hymn 
tunes, two, named respectively ‘ Howard ’ and 
‘ St. Brides,’ being widely known. Ilia songs 
are numerous. A collection called ‘The Mu- 
sical Companion,’ 1775?, contains about fifty 
of his cantatas, solos, and duets. The ac- 
companiments are for harpsichord and violin. 
The words of ‘To Sylvia’ are by Garrick; of 
‘Would you long preserve a Lover ? ’ by Con- 
greve ; and ‘Florellio and Daphne’ by Shen- 
stone. The collection includes Howard’s ‘ Lass 
of St. Osyth,’ ‘Advice to Chloe,’ and his ‘ Six 
Songs sung by Miss Davies atY auxhall.’ Other 
songs by Howard not included in this volume 
are ‘Lucinda’s Name,’ addressed to the Prin- 
cess Amelia, 1740? ‘Nutbrown Maid,’ and ‘I 
like the Man ’ (1760?). Some of his songs 
also appeared in the ‘ British Orpheus,’ bk. iv., 
and in the ‘Vocal Musical Mask.’ His style 
was dull, even in his most admired ‘musettes.’ 
Howard assisted Boyce in the compilation of 
‘ Cathedral Music,’ and his most valuable work 
is probably to be found there. 

[Gent. Mag. lii. 359 ; A.B.C. Dario Musico ; 
Diet, of Music, 1827, i. 378; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music, i. 759 ; Brown’s Biog. Diet. p. 334 ; 
Howard’s music in the British Museum Library.] 

L. M. M. ■ 

HOWARD, THEOPHILUS, second 
Eael op Sttppolk (1684-1640), baptised on 
13 Aug. 1584, was the eldest son of Thomas, 
first earl of Suffolk (1561-1626) [q. v.], by 
his second wife, Catherine, widow of Fichard, 
eldest son of Fobert, lord Fich, and daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Henry Knevet, knt., of 
Charlton, Wiltshire (Doyle, Official Baron^ 
age^ iii. 449-50). As Lord Howard of Wal- 
den he was created M.A. of Oxford on 
30 Aug. 1606 (Wood, Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
ii. 314), and from 4 Nov. 1605 to 8 Feb. 
1610 he sat as M.P. for Maldon, Essex (Lists 
of Meonbers of Parliament, Official Tteturn, 
pt. i. p. 443). On the latter date he was 
summoned to the upper house as Baron 
Howard de W alden. He became j oint steward 
of several royal manors in South Wales on 
30 June 1606, lieutenant of the band of 
gentlemen pensioners in July of the same 
year, councillor for the colony of Virginia 
on 23 May 1609, and governor of Jersey and 
Castle Cornet on 26 March 1610. In the 
latter year he served as a volunteer with the 
English forces _ at the siege of Jnliers^ and 
there engaged in a notable quarrel with Ed- 
ward, lord Herbert of Cherbury (Herbeet, 
Autobiography, ed, 1886, pp. 73-7, and App.) 
He became keeper in reversion of the Tower of 
Greenwich on 2 July 1611, keeper of Green- 
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mchPark six days later, and joint lord-lieu- 
tenant of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland on 11 Feb. 1614. On 14 J uly 
of the last-named year he was promoted to 
the captaincy of the band of gentlemen pen- 
sioners, but had to resign it on the disgrace of 
his father in December 1619. After January 
1619 he was made vice-admiral of North- 
umberland, Durham, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Dorsetshire, and was reap- 
pointed captain of the band of gentlemen 
pensioners in January 1020, a post wliich he 
held until May 1635. On 28 May 1026 he 
succeeded his father as second Earl of Sufiblk 
and hereditary visitor of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and was appointed during the 
same year lord-lieutenant of Cambridge- 
shire, Suffolk, Dorsetshire, and the town 
of Poole (16 June) and a privy councillor 
(12 Nov.) He was installed high steward of 
Ipswich on 19 March 1627, K.G. on 24 April 
following, lord warden of the Cinque ports 
and constable of Dover Castle on 22 July 
1628, lieutenant of the Cinque port s on 2 Sept, 
of the same year, governor of Berwick in 
June 1635, and a commissioner of regency 
on 26 March 1639. Howard died on 3 June 
1640 at Suffolk House in the Strand, and 
was buried at Saffron Walden, Essex (07. 
State Papers, Dom. 1640, p. 266^ In March 
1612 he married Lady Elizabeth Home, 
daughter and coheiress of George Home, earl 
of Dunbar [q. v.], and by this lady, who died 
on 19 Aug. 1633, had four sons and five daugh- 
ters. His eldest son, James Howard, third 
earl of Suffolk, is separately noticed. 

[Authorities in the text.] G-. G. 

HOWARD, THOMAS I, Earl of 
S ijRRBT and second Duke of Norfolk of 
the Howard house (1443-1524), warrior and 
statesman, was only son of Sir John Howard, 
afterwards first duke of Norfolk [q. v.], by 
his wife Catharine, daughter of William, 
lord Moleyns. He was born in 1443, was 
educated at the school at Thetford, and 
began a long career of service at court as 
henchman to Edward lY. He took part 
in the war which broke out in 1469 be- 
tween the king and the Earl of Warwick, 
and when, in 1470, Edward was driven to 
flee to Holland, Howard took sanctuary at 
Colchester. _ On Edward’s return in 1471, 
Howard joined him and fought by his aide 
in the battle of Barnet. On 30 April 1472 
he married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Frederick Tilney, and widow of Hum- 
phrey, lord Berners. Soon afterwards he 
went as a volunteer to the camp of Charles, 
duke of Burpoindy, who was threatening war 
against Louis XI of France. He did not see 


much service, and after the truce of Senlis 
came back to England, where he was made 
esquire of the bo(ly to Edward IV in 1473. 
In Juno 1475 he hal six men-at-arms and 
two liiindred archers to join the king’s army 
in Franco; but Edward soon made peace 
with Louis XI, and led his forces home with- 
out a battle. 1 1 < iward then took up his abode 
at his wifffs house of Ashwellthorpe Hall, 
Norfolk, where, ho lived the life of a country 
genthunaTi, and in 1476 was made sheriff' of 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, On 
1 8 Jan. 1478 he was knighted by Edward IV 
at tlui marriage between tlie king’s second 
son, the young Duke of York (then created 
also Duke of Norfollc), and Lady Anne Mow- 
bray, only child of John, duke of Norfolk. 
Anne M owbray died in 1483, before the con- 
summation of her marriage, and the direct 
line of the Mowbrays became extinct, where- 
upon Howard’s fatlu'r, as next of kin, was 
created Duke of Norfolk, and his son Earl 
of Surrey. In the Bam(^ year Surrey was 
made knight of the Gartfir, was sworn of the 
privy council, and was appoint.ed lord steward 
of the household. 

Surrey had now taken his ])lac(‘. as a cour- 
tier and an otlicial, and henceforth was dis- 
tinguished by loyalty to the actual wearer 
of the crown, whoev(^r ho might be. II© 
acquiesced in Richard Ill’s usurpation, and 
carried the sword of state at his coronation 
(E,rcerpta Ilistoricn, p. 380). Ho and his 
father fought for Richard at Bosworth Field, 
where his father was killed and he was taken 
prisoner. He wa,s attainted by the first par- 
liament of Henry VII, and his estates were 
forfeited. He was also committed to the 
Tower, where he remained for three years 
and a half, receiving the liberal allowance of 
21. a week for his board (OAMiutELL, Mate- 
rials for a IlisUmj of Henry VII, i. 208). 
Misfortune did not shake his principle of 
loyalty to the powers that bo, and he refused 
to seek release by favouring rebellion. When, 
in June 1487, the Earl of Lincoln invaded 
England, and the lieutenant of the Tower 
offered to open the doors to Surrey, he refused 
the chance of escape. Henry VII soon saw 
that Surrey could be convert, ed into an official, 
and would serve as a conspicuous example 
to other nobles. In January 1489 he was 
released, and was restored to his earldom, 
though the calculating king kept the greater 
part of his forfeited lands, and gave back 
only those which ho held in right of his 
wife, and those which had been granted to 
the Earl of Oxfotrd (ih. ii. 420). In May he 
was sent to put down a rising in Yorkshire, 
caused by the pressure of taxation. The 
Earl of Northiimberland had been slain by 
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the insurgents, whom Surrey quickly subdued 
and hanged their leader in York. The care 
of the borders was now entrusted to Surrey, 
who was made lieutenant-general of the 
north, was placed on the commission of peace 
for Northumberland, and was appointed sub- 
warden of the east and middle marches, 
which were under the nominal charge of 
Arthur, prince of Wales (zb. ii. 480). In 
the spring of 1492 he showed his vigilance 
by putting down a rising at Acworth, near 
Pomfret, so promptly that nothing is known 
of it save an obscure mention (JPlumpton 
Correspondence j pp. 95-7). 

Surrey was now reckoned the chief general 
in England, and though summoned south- 
wards when Henry VII threatened an expe- 
dition against France, was chiefly employed 
in watching the Scottish border against the 
Scottish king and Perkin Warbeck. In 1497 
James IV laid siege to Norham Castle, but 
retreated before the rapid advance of Surrey, 
who retaliated by a raid into Scotland, where 
he challenged the Scottish king to battle ; 
but James did not venture an engagement, 
and bad weather forced Surrey to retire 
(Hall, Chronicle^ p. 480). Surrey’s services 
received tardy recognition from Henry VII ; 
in June 1501 he was sworn of the privy 
council, and was made lord treasurer. His 
knowledge of Scotland was used for diplo- 
matic purposes, and in the same year he was 
sent to arrange the terms of peace with that 
country on the basis of the marriage of 
Henry VIPs daughter Margaret to James IV. 
In 1503 he was at the head of the escort 
which conducted the princess from her grand- 
mother’s house of Colli west on, Northampton, 
to Edinburgh, where he was received with 
honour (Lelan-d, Collectanea.^ iv. 266, &c.) 
After this he stood high in the king’s confi- 
dence, was named one of the executors of 
ids will, and was present on all great occa- 
sions at the court. In October 1608 he was 
sent to Amtwerp to negotiate for the mar- 
riage of Henry’s daughter Mary with Charles, 
prince of Castile (Gaikdner, Letters and 
Papers, i. 444). It was not, however, till 
after twenty years of hard service that 
Henry VTI, shortly before his death, made 
a restoration of his forfeited manors. 

On the_ accession of Henry VIII, Surrey’s 
age, position, and experience marked him out 
as the chief adviser of the new king and the 
most mfiuential member of the privy council. 
In March 1509 he was one of the commis- 
sioners to conclude a treaty with France 
(Bbeoeneoth, Spanish Calendar, i. No. 36). 
In July 1510 he was made earl marshal, and 
in November 1511 was a commissioner to 
conclude a treaty with Ferdinand the Ca- 


tholic (ih. No. 59). Put Surrey felt that, 
though he was valued by the young king, 
he did not become his trusted adviser, and 
he looked with jealous eyes on the rapid rise 
of Wolsey. lie suspected Wolsey of en- 
couraging the king in extravagance, and fos- 
tering his ambition for distinction in foreign 
affairs contrary to the cautious ]3olicy of his 
father. He consequently gave way to out- 
bursts of ill-temper, and in September 1512, 
^ being discountenanced by the king, ho left 
the court. Wolsey thinks it would be a good 
thing if he were ousted from his lodging 
there altogether’ (Brewer, Calendar, i. No. 
3443). But Henry VIII was wise enough 
to see the advantage of maintaining a balance 
in his council, and he knew the worth of a 
man like Surrey. When, in 1513, he led his 
army into France, Surrey was left as lieu- 
tenant-general of the north. He had to meet 
the attack of James IV of Scotland, which 
was so decisively repelled on Flodden Field 
(9 Sept. 1513), a victory due to the energy 
of Surrey in raising troops and in organising 
his army, as well as to the strategical skill 
which he showed in his dispositions for the 
battle (Hall, Chronicle, p. 556, &c.) This is 
the more remarkable when we remember 
that he was then in his seventieth year. As 
a recognition of this signal servic (3 Surrey, 
on 1 Feb. 1514, was created Duke of Norfolk, 
with an annuity of 40 out of the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and further had a 
grant of an addition to his coat of arms — on 
a bend in his shield a demi-lion, gules, pierced 
in the mouth with an arrow, 

^ Though Norfolk had gained distinction he 
did not gain influence over the king, whose 
policy was completely directed by Wolsey 
on lines contrary to the wishes of the ol'd 
nobility. Norfolk was (mposed to the mar- 
ria^ of the king’s sister Mary with Louis XII 
of France, and vainly tried to prevent it. 
To console him for his failure he was chosen 
to conduct _Mary to her husband, and waited 
till he was in France to wreak his ill-humour 
by dismissing Mary’s English attendants 
(BpwER, Peign of Henry VIII, i. 40). 
This act only threw Mary more completely 
on Wolsey’s side, and so increased his influ- 
ence. Norfolk must have felt the hopeless- 
ness of further opposition when, on 15 Nov, 
1515, he and the Duke of Suffolk conducted 
Wolsey, after his reception of the cardinal’s 
hat, from the high altar to the door of West- 
minster Abbey. He gradually resigned him- 
self to Wolsey’s policy, and the Venetian 
envoy Giustinian reports that he was ^ very 
intimate with the cardinal’ (Rawdok Brown*, 
Pour Years at the Court of Henry VIII 
App. ii.) In February 1516 the D^^hess of 
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Norfolkwas godmotker to the Princess Mary, 
and in the same year Norfolk was a commis- 
sioner for forming a league with the emperor 
and Spain in defence of the church. In May 
1517 he showed his old vigour in putting 
down a riot of the London apprentices against 
foreigners, which, from the summary punish- 
ment it received, was known as ‘ Evil May 
day.’ When the king went to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold in 1520, Norfolk was left 
guardian of the kingdom. But a painful 
task was in store for him : in May 1521 he 
was appointed lord high steward for the trial 
of Edward, duke of Buckingham, on the 
charge of treason. Buckingham was his 
friend, and father of the wife of his eldest 
son ; and few incidents are more character- 
istic of the temper of the time than that 
Norfolk should have consented to preside at 
such a trial, of which the issue was a foregone 
conclusion. With tears streaming down his 
face Norfolk passed sentence of death on a man 
with whose sentiments he entirely agreed, hut 
had his reward in a grant of manors from 
Buckingham’s forfeitures (Brewer, Calm- 
dar, hi. No. 2382). In spite of his great age 
Norfolk still continued at court, and was 
present at the reception of Charles V in May 
1522. In December, however, he resigned 
the office of treasurer, but was present at 
parliament in April 1523. After that he 
retired to his castle of Framlingham, where 
he died on 21 May 1524, and was buried at 
Thetford Priory, of which he was patron 
(Martha, Kistory of Thetford, p. 122 ). A 
tomb was raised over him, which at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries was removed to 
the church of Framlingham. It is said that 
his body finally remained in the Howard 
Chapel at Lambeth, where his second wife 
was also buried (see The Howards of Effing- 
ham,’ by G. Leveson" Gower, in Surrey Aroh, 
Coll. ix. 397), 

The career of Howard is an excellent ex- 
ample of the process by which the Tudor 
kings converted the old nobility into digni- 
fied officials, and reduced them into entire 
dependence on the crown. Howard ac- 
cepted the position, worked hard, abandoned 
all scruples, and gathered every possible re- 
ward. Polydore vergil praises him as Wir 
prudentia, gravitate et constantia praeditus.’ 
By his first wife, Elizabeth Tilney, he had 
^ght sons [see Howard, Thomas II, and 
Howard, Sir Edward (1477 .P-1513)], of 
whom five died young, and three daughters ; 

S-v ® daughter of Sir 

Tilney, he had three sons, including 

P W lUiam Howard, first lord Howard of Effing- 
[< 1 * v.l, and four daughters. By the mar- 

auxe^es of this numerous offspring the Howard 
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family was connected with most of the chief 
families of England, and secured a lasting 
position. 

[An interesting biography of Howard was 
written on a tablet placed above his tomb at 
Thetford; it has been preserved in Weever's 
Funerall Monuments, pp. 834-40. This has been 
amplified by Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 67-71, 
Blomefiold’s History of Norfolk, i. 451-5 ; Hawes 
and Loder’s History of Framlingham, pp. 66-75 • 
Cartwright and Dal la way’s History of the Wes- 
tern Division of Sussex, ii. 194-8,; Collins’s 
Peerage, pp. 40, &c. ; Doyle's Official Baronage, 
ii. 289-01 ; Howard’s Memorials of the Howards! 
These are supplemented by Hall’s Chronicle; 
Polydore Vergil’s Historia Anglicana ; Herbert’s 
Reign of Henry VITI ; Brewer’s Letters and 
Papep, and Reign of Henry VIH ; Bergenroth’s 
Spanish Calendar; Brown’s Venetian Calendar, 
and Despatches of Uiiistinian ; Sanford and 
Townsend’s Groat Governing Families of Eng- 
land, ii. 315-23.] M. C. 

HOWARD, THOMAS II, Earl 0 ? 
Surrey and third Duice oe Norfolk: 
of the ITowai'd house (1473-1554), warrior 
and statesman, was oldest son of ThomaJ 
Howard I [q. v.] by his wife ElizabOT^ 
daughter and heiress of Sir Frederick Tilney 
of Ashwellthorpe Hall, Norfolk. He was 
born in 1473, and, as a sign of the close alliance 
between Richard III and the Howard family, 
was betrothed in 1484 to the Lady Anne 
(horn at Westminster 2 Nov. 1475), third 
daughter of Edward IV (Buck, Mstory of 
Richard III, p. 574). The lady had been 
betrotlied by her father by treaty dated 
5 Aug. 1480 to Philip, son 'of Maximilian, 
archduktyof Austria, but Edward IV’s death 
liad brought the scheme to nothing. After the 
overthrow of Richard, d(\spite the change in 
the fortunes of the Ilowarda, Lord Thomas 
renewed his claim to the hand of the Lady 
Anne, who was in constant attendance on 
her sister, Queen Elizabeth, and Henry VH 
permitted the marriage to take place in 1496 
(the marriage settlement is given by Madox, 
Formulare Anglimnum, pp. 109-10). Tbe 
queen settled upon the bride an annuity 
of 120 /. (confirmed by acts of parliament 
11 and 12 Hen. VII), and the marriage 
took place in Westminster Abbey on 4 FA. 
1495. Howard subsequently served in the 
north under his father, by whom he was 
knighted in 1498. In 1511 he joined 
his younger brother, Edward [q. v.J, the 
lord admiral, as captain of a ship in his en- 
counter with the Scottish pirate, Andrew 
Barton [q. v.] In May 1512 he was made 
Heutenant-general of the army which was 
sent to Spain under the command of the 
Marquis of Dorset, with the intention of 
joining the forces of Ferdinand for the in- 
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Yasion of Quienne. The troops, ill supplied 
'with food^ grew weary of waiting for Ferdi- 
nand and insisted upon returning home, in 
spite of Howard’s efforts to persuade them 
to remain (Brewer, OctlQudciv., i. No. 3451). 
Henry VIII invaded France next year. Sir 
Edward Howard fell in a naval engage- 
ment in March, and on 2 May 1513^ Lord 
Thomas was appointed lord admiral in his 
■stead. He was not, however, called upon 
to serve at sea, but fought under his father 
as captain of the vanguard at the battle of 
Flodden Field (September 1513), where he 
sent a message to the Scottish king that he 
had come to give him satisfaction for the 
death of Andrew Barton. 

When his father was created Duke of Nor- 
folk on 1 Feb. 1514, Lord Thomas lioward 
was created Earl of Surrey. In politics he 
ioined with his father in opposing Wolsey, 
and was consoled, like his father, for the 
failure of his opposition to the’ French alli- 
,,ance by being sent in September 1514 to 
lescort the Princess Mary to France, But 
^'Surrey did not see the wisdom of abandoning 
his opposition to Wolsey so soon as his father. 
There were stormy scenes sometimes in the 
coimcil chamber, and on 31 May 1516 we are 
told that Surrey ^ was put out, whatever that 
may mean ’ (Lodoe, Illibstrations, i. 21). His 
wife Anne died of consumption probably in 
the winter of 1512-13, and about Easter 
1513 he married Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
■of Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 
by Lady Elinor Percy, daughter of the Earl 
of Northumberland. The girl, who was little 
more than fifteen, had already been betrothed 
to her father’s ward. Bichard Neville, after- 
wards fourth earl of Westmorland, The 
alliance with such families as those of Buck- 
ingham and Northumberland strengthened in 
Surrey the natural objection which he felt to 
Wolsey’spower, and to the policy of depressing 
the old nobility, but the execution of Bucking- 
ham in 1521 taught him a lesson of prudence. 
When the trial of Buckingham took place, 
Surrey was in Ireland as lord-lieutenant, and 
it was said that he had been sent thither of set 
purpose that he might be out of the way when 
the nobles received that severe caution. In 
July 1520 Surrey entered upon the thankless 
task of endeavouring to keep Ireland in order. 
His letters contain accounts of attempts to 
pacify the rival factions of Kildare and Or- 
monde, and are full of demands for more 
money and troops. 

At the end of 1521 Surrey was recalled 
from Ireland to take command of the English 
fleet in naval operations against France, His 
ships were ill-provisioned, and his warfare 
consisted in a series of raids upon the French 
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coast for the purpose of indicting all the 
damage possible. In July 1522 he burned 
Morlaix, in September laid waste the country 
round Boulogne, and spread devastation on 
every side, till the winter brought back the 
fleet to England. When, in Depember 1522, 
his father resigned the office of high treasurer, 
it was bestowed on Surrey, whose services 
next year were req^uired on the Scottish 
border. The Duke of Albany, acting in the 
interests of France, was raising a party in 
Scotland, and threatened to cripple England 
in its military undertakings abroad. Surrey 
was made warden general of the marches, 
and was sent to teach Scotland a lesson. He 
carried out the same brutal policy of devas- 
tation as he had used in France, and reduced 
the Scottish border to a desert. But he did 
not venture to march on Edinburgh, and 
Albany found means to reach Scotland from 
France and gather an army, with which he 
laid siege to Wark Castle on 1 Nov.; but, 
when he heard that Surrey was advancing 
to its relief, he ignominiously retreated. This 
was felt to be a great victory for Surrey, and 
Skelton represented the popular opinion in 
his poem, ‘ How the Duke of Albany, like a 
cowardly knight, ran away.’ 

On 21 May 1524 Surrey, by his father’s 
death, succeeded as Duke of Norfolk, but 
was still employed in watching Scotland and 
in negotiating with the queen regent, Mar- 
garet. In 1526 he was allowed to return to 
his house at Kenninghall, Norfolk, where, 
however, his services were soon needed to 
quell an insurrection which broke out at 
Lavenham and Sudbury against the loan 
which was necessitated by the expenses of 
the French war (Hall, Chronicle^ p. 700). 
Norfolk’s tact in dealing with the insurgents 
was successful, but the demand for mqney 
was withdrawn. Want of supplies meant 
that peace was necessary, and in August Nor- 
folk was appointed commissioner to treat for 
peace with France. When the war was over, 
the great question which occupied English 
politics was that of the king’s divorce. Nor- 
folk was entirely on the king’s side, and 
waited with growing satisfaction for the 
course of events to bring about Wol soy’s 
fall. He and the Duke of Suffolk did all 
they could to increase the king’s anger against 
Wolsey, and enjoyed their triumph when 
they were commissioned to demand from him 
the great seal. Norfolk was Wolsey’a im- 
placable enemy, and would be content with 
nothing short of his entire ruin. He pre- 
sided over the privy council, and hoped to 
rise to the eminence from which Wolsey had 
fallen. He devised the plan of sending Wol- 
sey to his diocese of York, and did not rest 
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till lie had gathered evidence which raised 
the Mng’s suspicions and led to, W olsey’s sum- 
mons to London and his death on the journey. 

Norfolk hoped to fill Wolsey’s place, hut 
he was entirely destitute of Wolsey’s genius. 
He could only become the king’s tool in his 
dishonourable purposes. In 1629 he signed 
the letter to the pope which threatened him 
with the loss of his supremacy in England if 
he refused the king’s divorce. He acquiesced 
in all the subsequent proceedings, and waxed 
fat on the spoils of the monasteries. He was 
chief adviser of his niece, Anne Boleyn, but 
followed the fashion of the time in presiding 
at her trial and arranging for her execution. 
But, after all his subservience, Thomas Crom- 
well proved a more useful man than himself. 
A fruitless embassy to Erance in 1633, for 
the purpose of winning Francis I to side with 
Henry, showed that Norfolk was entirely 
destitute of Wolsey’s diplomatic skill. But 
there were some points of domestic policy 
for which he was necessary. He was created 
earl marshal in 1633, and presided over the 
trial of Lord Bacre, who, strange to say, 
was acquitted. In the suppression of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, Norfolk alternately ca- 
joled and threatened the insurgents till their 
forces melted away, and he could with safety 
undertake the work of official butchery. He 
held the office of lord president of the council 
of the north from April 1637 till October 
1538, when he could boast that the rebellion 
had been avenged by a course of merciless 
punishment. 

On his return to court Norfolk headed the 
opposition against Cromwell. He allied him- 
self with Gardiner and the prelates of the old 
learning in endeavouring to prevent an alli- 
ance with German protestantism. In the 
parliament of 1639 he laid before the lords 
the bill of the six articles, which became 
law. ^It was merry in England,’ he said, 

‘ before the new learning came up ’ (Fkoitdb, 
Sist. ch. xix.), and henceforth he declared 
himself the head of the reactionary party . 
In February 1640 he again went to Paris as 
ambassador, to try if he could succeed on 
this new basis in detaching Francis I from 
Charles Y and gaining him as an ally to 
Henry YIII (State Papers, Hen, VIII,’ viii. 
246-340). Again he failed in his diplomacy, 
but after his return he had the satisfaction 
on 10 June of arresting Cromwell in the 
council chamber. The execution of his rival 
threw once again the chief power into Nor- 
folk’s hands, and a second time he made good 
his position by arranging for the marriage of 
a niece with the king. But the disgrace of 
Catherine Howard was more rapid than that 
of Anne Boleyn, and Norfolk again fell back 


into the position of a military commander. 
In 1642 he was sent to wage war against Scot- 
land, and again wreaked Ilenry YIII’s ven- 
geance by a barbarous raid upon the borders. 
It w’as tire terror of his name, and not his 
actual presence, which ended the war by the 
disastrous rout of Solway Moss. Yl^hen 
Henry went to war with France in 1544, 
Norfolk in spite of his age was appointed 
lieutenant-general of the army. The army 
besieged Montreuil, and, after a long siege, 
captured Boulogne, but Norfolk could claim 
no glory from the war*. Again he found 
himself superseded in the royal favour by a 
owerful rival, the Earl of llertford, whom 
e failed to conciliate by a family alliance 
which was proposed for his acceptance. Under 
the infiuence of his last queen (Catherine 
Parr) and the Earl of Hertford Ilenry VIII 
favoured the reforming party, and Norfolk’s 
counsels were little heeded. As the king’s 
health was rapidly failing, it became Hert- 
ford’s object to remove his rivals out of the 
way, and in 1540 Norfolk’s son, Henry, earl 
of Surrey [q. v.], was accused of high treason. 

The cl large against the son was made to in- 
clude the father, and Norfolk’s enemies were 
those of his own household. His private life 
was discreditable, and shows the debasing 
effect of the king’s example on those around 
him. Norfolk quarrelled with his wife, who, 
although of a jealous and vindictive temper, 
was one of the most accomplished women of 
the time. She patronised the poet Skelton, 
who wrote, while her guest at Sheriff Hutton, 
Yorkshire, 'A Goodly Garlande or Chapelet 
of Laurell.’ But with her husband she was 
always on had terms, and accused him of 
cruelty at the time of her daughter Mary’s 
birth in 1619. The duke soon afterwards 
took a mistress, Elizabeth Holland, ‘ a churl’s 
daughter, who was hut a washer in my nur- 
sery eight years,’ as his wife complained to 
Cromwell (Nott, Works of Ilenry Howard, 
Harl of Surrey, App. xxvii-xxxii.) In 1633 
he separated from his wife, who withdrew to 
Redborne, Hertfordshire, with a very scanty 
allowance. Appeals of husband and wife to 
Cromwell and the king failed to secure a 
reconciliation, and the duchess refused to sue 
for n divorce. The discord spread among 
the other members of the family, and they 
were all at variance. Evidence against Nor- 
folk was given, not only by his wife, hut by 
his daughter, the Duchess of Richmond, and 
even by Elizabeth Holland, who only wished 
to save herself and hex ill-gotten gains. But 
the evidence was not sufficient for his con- 
demnation, and Norfolk, a prisoner in the 
Tower, was persuaded to plead guilty and 
throw himself on the king’s mercy. He 
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signed Hs confession on 12 Jan. 1547 (IIee- 
EEET, Meign of Henry VIII, s. a.), and liis 
enemies, wlio were eager to sliare the pro- 
ceeds of his forfeiture, introduced a bill for 
his attainder into parliament. The bill,_ of 
course, passed at once, and the dying king 
appointed a commission to give it the royal 
assent. This was done on 27 Jan., and orders 
were given for Norfolk’s execution on the 
following morning. But in the night the 
king died, and the lords of the council did 
not think it wise to begin their rule by an 
act of useless bloodshed. Norfolk, indeed, 
had cut the ground from under their feet by 
sending a petition to the king begging that 
his estates should be settled on the young 
Prince Edward, and the king had graciously 
accepted the suggestion (Nott, App. xxxix.) 

Norfolk remained a prisoner in the Tower 
during Edward Vi’s reign, but was released 
on Mary’s accession. He petitioned parlia- 
ment for the reversal of his attainder on the 
ground that Henry VIII had not signed the 
commission to give the bill his assent {ib, 
App. 1.) His petition was granted, and he 
was restored Duke of Norfolk on 3 Aug. 
1553. He was further sworn of the privy 
council and made a knight of the Garter. 
His services were required for business in 
which he had ample experience, and on 
17 Aug. he presided as lord high steward at 
the trial of the Duke of Northumberland, 
and had the satisfaction of sentencing a for- 
mer opponent to death. In January 1554 
the old man was lieutenant-general of the 
queen’s army to put down Wyat’s rebellion. 
In this he displayed an excess of rashness. 
He marched with far inferior forces against 
Wyat, whose headquarters were at Koches- 
ter, and in a parley was deserted by a band 
of five hundred Londoners, who were in his 
ranks. His forces were thrown into confu- 
sion and fled, leaving their guns behind. 
Wyat was thus encouraged to continue his 
march upon London. NorfoUi retired to his 
house at Kenninghall, Norfolk, where he died 
on 25 Aug. 1554. He was buried in the 
church of Framlingham, where a monument, 
which still exists, was erected over his grave 
— an altar tomb with effigies of Norfolk and 
his second wife. (F or a discussion of the ques- 
tion whether this is the tomb of the second or 
third duke, see Trans, of the Suffolk Archceol. 
Soc. iii. 340-57 ; there is an engraving in Gent. 
Mag. 1845, pt. i. p. 266.) N orfolk is described 
by theV enetian ambassador, Falieri, in 1531 as 
^ small and spare of stature and his hair black. 
He is prudent, liberal, affable, and astute; 
associates with everybody, has great experi- 
ence in the administration of the kingdom, 
discusses affairs admirably, aspires to greater 


elevation’ (^Venetian Calendar, iv. 294-5). 
This was written when Norfolk, after Wol- 
sey’s death, seemed, as the chief of the Eng- 
lish nobles, to be the destined successor of 
Wolsey ; but it soon appeared that the Tudor 
policy was not of a kind which could be best 
carried out by nobles. Norfolk was influen- 
tial more through his position than through 
his abilities, and did not scruple at personal 
intrigue to secure his power. Still, subser- 
vient as he might show himself, he was not 
so useful as men like Cromwell, and his hopes 
of holding the chief place were constantly 
disappointed. He was hot-tempered, self- 
seeking, and brutal, and his cai^eer shows 
the deterioration of English life under 
Flenry VIII. 

Norfolk’s four children by his first wife 
died young ; by his second wife, who died 
30 Nov. 1558 and was buried in the Flo ward 
Chapel, Lambeth, he had two sons (Henry, 
earl of Surrey [q. v.], and Thomas, 1528 P- 
1583, who was educated by Leland, and was 
created Viscount Howard of Bindon 13 Jan. 
1558-9) and one daughter, Mary [q. v.], who 
married Henry Fitzroy, duke of Itichmond 
[q.v.], natural son of ITenry VIII. There is a 
portrait of Norfolk, by Holbein, at Norfolk 
House, another at Windsor, and another at 
Castle Howard. The first of these has been 
engraved in Lodge’s ^Portraits’ and in Cart- 
wright and Dallaway’s ^ History of Sussex.’ 
There are other engravings by Vorsterman 
and Scriven. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 272-6 ; Lodge’s Por- 
traits, vol. ii. ; Doyle’s Ofl&cial Baronage, ii. 691- 
694; Collins’s Peerage, p, 44 , &c. ; Howard’s 
Memorials of the Howards; Hawes and Loder’s 
Hist, of Framlingham ; Brewer and Gairdnor’s 
Letters and Papers ; State Papers of Hen. VIII ; 
Bergenroth’s Spanish Calendar; Brown’s Vene- 
tian Calendar; Hamilton’s Irish Calendar, i. 2-8 ; 
Brewer’s Calendar of Carew MSS. vol. i. ; Turn- 
bull’s Calendar of the Eeign of Mary ; Haynes’s 
Burghley Papers ; Nott’s Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, Appendix ; Burnet’s Hist, of the 
Eeformation; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments ; Her- 
bert’s Reign of Henry VIII ; Godwin’s Reign of 
Mary; Lodge’s Illustr. of British History, vol. i. ; 
Hall’s Chronicle ; Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey ; 
State Trials, i. 451 , &c. ; Blomefield’s Hist, of 
Norfolk, iii. 165-6 ; Dallaway and Cartwright’s 
Hist, of Sussex, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 198-205 ; 
Sadleir’s State Papers, vol. i. ; Froude’s Hist, of 
England ; Sanford and Townsend’s Great Govern- 
ing Families of England, ii. 323-35; Gent. Mag. 
1845, pt. i. pp. 147-52 (a careful account of 
Anne, the duke’s first wife), 259-67 (an account 
of Elizabeth, the second wife).] M, C. 

HOWARD, THOMAS III, fourth Duke 
OF Noefolk of the Howard house (1536- 
1572), statesman, born on 10 March 1536, 
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was the son of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey 
[q.v.], by Frances Vere, daughter of John, 
earl of Oxford. After the execution of his 
father in 1547, he was removed by order of 
the privy council from his mother, and was 
committed to the charge of his aunt, Mary 
Fitzroy, duchess of Richmond [q.v.] , probably 
with a view to his education in protestant prin- 
ciples. His tutor was John Foxe [q. v.], after- 
wards known as the martyi-ologist, who lived 
with him and his brother and sisters at the 
castle of Reigate. It may be doubted if F qxe 
impressed much of his theology on his pupil’s 
mind, but he certainly inspired him with a 
feeling of respect which he never lost, and he 
loner regi’etted his separation from his tutor, 
when in 1553 the accession of Queen Mary 
released from prison his grandfather, the Duke 
of Norfolk, who dismissed Foxe from his 
office, and placed his grandson under the care 
of Bishop White of Lincoln. By his grand- 
father’s restoration as Duke of Norfolk on 
3 Aug 1553, Howard received his fathers 
ti% of Earl of Surrey, and in September was 
maSde knight of the Bath. He assisted at 
Maw’s coronation, and on the arrival in Eng- 
lanJ^^hilip, was made his first gentleman 
of thea^mber. On his grandfather’s death 
on 25 A^^1554, he succeeded as Duke of 
Norfolk, and became earl marshal. 

In 1556 Norfolk married Lady Mary Fitz- 
alan, daughter and heiress of Henry Fi'tzalan, 
twelfth earl of Arundel [q. v.] She died in 
childbed on 25 Aug. 1557, at the age of six- 
teen, leaving a son Philip, who succeeded in 
right of his mother as Earl of Arundel [q. v.] 
Norfolk did not long remain a widower, and 
in 1558 married another heiress, Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas, lord Audley of Walden. 

Norfolk was too young to take any part in 
affairs during Mary’s reign, but he was in 
favour at court, and King Philip was god- 
father to his son. On Elizabeth’s accession 
it was a matter of importance to attach defi- 
nitely to her side a man of Norfolk’s position. 
In April 1559 he was made knight of the 
Gmrter. Elizabeth styled him ‘ her cousin,’ 
on the ground of the relationship between 
the Howards and the Boleyns, and chose him 
to take a leading part in the first great under- 
taking of her reign, the expulsion of the 
French troops from Scotland. At first Nor- 
folk refused the offer of the post of lieutenant- 
general in the north, and probably expressed 
the views of the nobility in holding that the 
queen would better secure herself against 
France by marrying the Archduke Charles 
Austria than by interfering in Scottish 
affairs. But his scruples were overcome, and 
in^ November 1559 he set out to Newcastle, 
His duty was to provide for the defence of 


Berwick, to open up communications with 
the lords of the congregation, and cautiously 
aid them in their measures against the queen 
regent. By his side were placed men of ex- 
perience, Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James 
Croft, while the frequent communications 
which passed between him and the privy 
council show that not much was loft to his 
discretion. On 27 Feb. 1 500 he signed an 
agreement at Berwick with the representa- 
tives of James Hamilton, earl of Arran and 
duke of Chatelherault (1517 P-1576) [q. v.], 
as ' second person of the realm of Scotland,’ 
and soon aft6r tbe siege of Leith was begun. 
Norfolk did not take any ]mrt in the military 
operations, but remained behind at the head 
of the reserve, and organised supplies. When 
the time came for diplomacy Cecil was des- 
patched for the purpose, and the treaty of 
Edinburgh released Norfolk in August from 
duties which he half-heartedly performed. 

His public employment, however, served 
its purpose of turning him int.o a courtier. 
He lived principally in London, and in De- 
cember 1561 was made a member of Gray’s 
Inn. Soon after he was sworn of the privy 
council. In August 1564 he attended the 
queen on her visit to Cambridge, and re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. Ho was moved 
by the sight of tlie unfinished buildings of 
Magdalene College, which his father-in-law, 
Lord Audley, had founded, to give a consider- 
able sum of money towards their completion 
(CooPBE, Annals of Cambridge^ ii. 204). But 
Norfolk was not satisfied with dancing at- 
tendance on the queen, and his pride was 
hurt at the favours bestowed upon the Earl 
of Leicester, whom he regarded as a pre- 
sumptuous upstart. He resented Leicester’s 
pretensions to Elizabeth’s hand, and in March 
1665 they had an unseemly quarrel in the 
queen’s presence [see under Dudley, Robert, 
Eael oe Leicester]. The queen ordered 
them to make peace. A reconciliation was 
patched up, and in January 1566 the two 
rivals were chosen by the French king, as 
the foremost of the English nobles, to re- 
ceive the order of knights of St. Michael. 

Norfolk’s domestic life meanwhile was a 
rapid aeries of changes. In December 1663 
he again became a widower. Early in 1667 he 
married for his third wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Francis Leybourne, of Cunswick Hall, 
Cumberland, and widow of Thonias, lord 
Dacre of Gilsland. She died in September 
1567, leaving a son and three daughters by 
her first husband. Norfolk obtained a grant 
of wardship of these minors, and determined 
to absorb the great estates of the Dacres into 
his own family by intermarriages between 
his children and his step-children. The young 
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Lord Dacre died in May 1569 from the faU 
of a wooden horse on which he was prac- 
tising Yaultingj and his death confirmed Nor- 
folk in the project of dividing the Dacre lands 
amongst his sons by marrying them to the 
three coheiresses. Their title, however, was 
caUed in question by their father’s brother, 
Leonard Dacre who claimed as heir 

male. The cause would naturally have come 
for trial in the marshal’s court, but as Nor- 
folk held that office, commissioners were ap- 
pointed for the trial. Great promptitude was 
shown, for on 19 July, scarcely a month after 
the young lord’s death, it was decided that 
^ the barony cannot nor ought not to descend 
into the said Leonard Dacre so long as the 
said coheirs or any issue from their bodies 
shall continue.’ (For an account of this in- 
teresting trial, see SieCha.rles Youno, Col-' 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica^Vi.^’^'^-^ 

The good fortime which had hitherto at- 
tended Norfolk’s matrimonial enterprises may 

to some extent explain the blind belief in 
himself which he showed in his scheme of 
marrying Mary Queen of Scots. In 1568, 
when Mai*y fled to England, Norfolk was 
again a widower, the richest man in England, 
popular and courted, but chafing under the 
sense that he had little influence over affairs. 
He had vainly striven against Cecil, who 
watched him cautiously, and he was just the 
man to be ensnared by his own vanity. Eliza- i 
beth was embarrassed how to deal with Mary. ^ 
Her first step was to appoint a commission 
representing all parties to sit at Yoi’k in 
October, and inquire into the cause of the 
variance between Mary and her subjects. 
Elizabeth’s commissioners were the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ealph 
Sadler. Norfolk was doubtless appointed 
through his high position, as the only duke 
in England, and as the representative of the 
nobility, who urged that, if Elizabeth would 
not marry, the recognition of Mary’s claim 
to the succession was inevitable ; he was fur- 
ther likely to be acceptable to Mary herself. 
On 11 Oct. Murray communicated privately 
to the English commissioners the Casket let- 
ters, and Norfolk at first wrote as one con- 
vinced of Mary’s guilt (Anderson", Collections 
relating to Mary, iv. 76, &:c.) But Maitland 
of Lethington in a private talk suggested to 
him, as a solution of all the difficulties which 
beset the two kingdoms, that he should marry 
Mary, who might then with safety to Eliza- 
beth be restored to the Scottish throne, and 
recognised as Elizabeth’s successor. 

We cannot say with certainty whether or 
no this scheme had been already present to 
Norfolk’s mind, but he left York with a settled 
determination to carry it out. For a time he 


acted cautiously, and when the investigation 
was transferred to Westminster before the 
great council of peers, lie still seemed to 
believe in Mary’s guilt. But he had a secret 
interview with Murray, who professed his 
agreement with the plan, and encouraged a 
hope that after his return to Scotland Mait- 
land should be sent to Elizabeth as envoy of 
the estates of Scotland, with a ])ropDsal lor 
Mary’s marriage with Norfolk. On this un- 
derstanding Norfolk sent a message to the 
northern lords, begging them to lay aside a 
project which they had formed for taking 
Murray prisoner on his return from London. 
The opening months of 1509 seemed to be 
disastrous for Elizabeth in foreign affairs, and 
Cecil’s forward policy awakened increasing 
! alarm among the English nobles. Leicester 
I tried to oust Cecil from the queen’s con- 
fidence ; when he failed he joined with Arun- 
del and Pembroke in striving to promote 
! Mary’s marriage with Norfolk. They com- 
! municateci with Mary at Tiitbury in June, 

I and received her consent. Norfolk was ro- 
I conciled to Cecil, and hoped to gain his help 
' in urging on Elizabeth the advantages t o be de- 
I rived from such a settlement. He still waited 
I for Murray’s promised message from Scot- 
land, and wrote to him on 1 J uly tiiat ‘ ho 
had proceeded so far in the marriage that 
with conscience he could neither revoke what 
he had done, or with honour prot;eed furl lier 
till such time as he should remove all stum- 
bling-blocks to more apparent proccaKlings* 
{Burghley Papers, i. 520). Norfolk’s plan 
was still founded on loyalty to Elizabeth and 
maintenance of protest autism ; but tlu) ])ro- 
testant nobles looked on with suspicion, and 
doubted that Norfolk would become a tool 
in the hands of Spain, and th(‘* catholic lords 
of the north grew impatient of waiting; 
many of them were connected witli Leonard 
Dacre, and were indignant at the issin^ of 
Norfolk’s lawsuit; they formed apian of their 
own for carrying off Mary from her prison. 

Norfolk still trusted to the effects of pressure 
upon Elizabeth, but he had not the courage 
to apply it. He left others to ])lead his (uiiisc 
with the queen, and on 27 Aug. the council 
voted for the settlement of the succession by 
the marriage of Mary to some English uobhi- 
man. Still Norfolk was afraid t o speak out, 
though one day the queeti ‘ gave him a nip 
' bidding him take heed to his pillow.’ At 
I last he grew alarmed, and on 15 Sept, hastily 
left the court. Still he trusted to laumiasion 
rather than force, and wrote to Northumbcir- 
land telling him that Mary was too securifly 
guarded to be rescued, and bidding him defer 
a rising. Then on 24 Sept, he wrote to Eliza- 
beth from Kenningliall that he ' nhver in- 
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tended to deal otherwise than he might obtain 
her faYour so to do ’ {ib. p. 528). He was or- 
dered to retui’n to court, but pleaded the 
excuse of illness, and, after thus giYing Eliza- 
beth eYery ground for suspicion, at last re- 
turned humbly on 2 Oct., to be met with the 
intimation that he must consider himself a pri- 
soner at Paul W entworth’s house at Burnham. 

Elizabeth at first thought of bringing him 
to trial for treason, but this was too hardy 
a measure in the uncertain state of public 
opinion. Norfolk was still confident in the 
power of his personal popularity, and was 
astonished when on 8 Oct. he was taken to 
the Tower. His friends in the council were 
straitly examined, and his party dwindled 
away. No decisive evidence was found against 
him, but the rising of the north in November 
showed Elizabeth how great had been her 
danger. Norfolk wrote from the Tower, as- 
suring Elizabeth that he never dealt with 
any' of the rebels, but he continued in com- 
munication with Mary, who after the col- 
lapse of the rising caught more eagerly at the 
prospect of escaping from her captivity by 
Norfolk’s aid. She wrote to him that she 
would hve and die with him, and signed her- 
self ' yours faithful to death.’ But Norfolk 
remained a prisoner till times were somewhat 
quieter, and was not released till 3 Aug. 1670, 
when he was ordered to reside in his own 
house at the Charterhouse, for fear of the 
plague. He had previously made submission 
to the queen, renouncing all purpose of mar- 
rying Mary, and promising entire fidelity. 

It would have been well for Norfolk if he 
had kept his promise, and had recognised 
that he had failed. He resumed his old posi- 
tion, and was still looked up to with respect 
as the head of the English nobility. Many 
still thought that his marriage with Mary 
was possible, but Norfolk had learned that 
it woidd never be with Elizabeth’s consent. 
The failure of previous endeavours had drawn 
Mary’s partisans more closely together, and 
now they looked for help solely to the Spa- 
nish king. This was not what Norfolk had 
intended when first he conceived his mar- 
riage project ; ^ but he could not let it drop, 
and slowly drifted into a conspirator. He 
conferred with Bidolfi, and heard his plan 
for a Spanish invasion of England ; he gave 
his sanction to Ridolfi’s negotiations, and 

, . • act as his representa- 

tive With Philip H.^ He afterwards denied 
that he had done this in any formal way, but 
the evidence is strong against him. (His 
instructions to Ridolfi are in Labanoff, 
I^ttres de Marie Stuart, iii, 236, &c., from 
the Vatican archives, and Proubb, Mietory 
of Mnglandj ch, xx., gives them from the 


Simancas archives, as well as a letter sent 
in cipher by the Spanish ambassador.) The 
discovery of Ridolfi’s plot was due to a aeries 
of accidents; but Norfolk’s complicity was 
discovered by the indiscretion of his secretary, 
Higford, who entrusted to a Shrewsbury mer- 
chant a bag of gold containing a ciphered 
letter. Cecil 'was informed of this fact on 
1 Sept., and extracted from Higford enough 
information to show that Norfolk was corre- 
sponding with Mary and her friends in Scot- 
land. Norfolk’s servants were imprisoned, 
threatened with torture, and told much that 
increased Cecil’s suspicions. Norfolk was 
next examined, prevaricated, and cut a poor 
figure. He was commitl ed to the Tower on 
5 Sept., and the investigation was steadily 
pursued till the evidence of Norfolk’s com- 
plicity with Ridolfi had become strong, and 
the whole history of Norfolk’s proceedings 
was made clear. Elizabeth saw how little 
she could count on the English nobility, who 
were all anxious for the settlement of the 
succession, and were in some degree or other 
on Mary’s side. It was resolved to read them 
a lesson by proceeding against Norfolk, who 
was brought to trial for high treason on 
16 Jan. 1572. The procedure, according to 
the custom of the time, was not adapted to 
give the accused much chance of pleading. 
He was not allowed to have counsel, or 
even a copy of the indictment, nor were the 
witnesses against him produced in court. 
Their evidence was read aud commented upon 
by skilled lawyers ; the accused was left to 
deal with it as best he could. Ilis conviction 
was inevitable, and sentence of death was 
pronounced against him. Erom the Tower 
he wrote submissive letters to the queen, 
owning that he had grievously offended, but 
protesting his substantial loyalty. Eliza- 
beth, always averse to bloodshed, for a long 
time refused to carry out the sentence ; but 
her negotiations for a Erench treaty and a 
marriage with Alen 9 on required that she 
should act with vigour. Parliament peti- 
tioned for the death of Mary and of Norfolk, 
and at last, on 2 June 1572, Norfolk was 
executed on Tower Hill. He spoke to the 
people, and maintained his innocence; he 
said Hhat he was never a papist since he 
knew what religion meant.’ It is quite pro- 
bable that he was sincere in his utterances ; 
he called John Eoxe, who had dedicated to 
him in 1659 the first version (in Latin) of 
his martyrology, to console him in his last 
days, and bequeathed him a legacy of 20^. a 
year. But Norfolk was not a clear-headed 
man, and was not conscious of the bearing 
of his acts. He floated with the stream, 
trusting to his own good fortune and to his 
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good intentions. He took up tlie project of 
marrying Mary, because be believed that bis 
position in England was a sufficient guarantee 
against all risks. He trusted to bis personal 
popularity, and to tbe exertions of others. His 
first failure did not teacb bim wisdom. _ lie 
probably supposed tbat be bad not committed 
bimself to Ridolfi or tbe Spanish ambassador; 
be bad only allowed them to count on bim 
for tbe time being. Tbe highest testimony 
to bis personal character is to be found in 
bis letter to bis children, written just after 
bis trial (Weight, Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times, i. 402, &c.) Thomas Howard (1661- 
1626), first earl of Sufiblk, and Lord William 
Howard (1563-1640), Norfolk’s two sons by 
bis second wife, are separately noticed. By 
bis second wife be also bad three daughters, 
tbe second of whom, Margaret (1562-1691), 
married Robert Sackville, earl of Dorset (pedi- 
gree in Ashstead and its Howard Possessors'). 

There are traces of Norfolk’s taste to be 
found in tbe Charterhouse, which be bought 
in 1565, and adorned for bis London resi- 
dence, when it was known as Howard House 
{Chronicles of the Charterhouse, p. 161, &c.) 
There are portraits of bim as a young man 
in tbe royal collection and at Arundel ; by 
Sir Antonio More at Worksop, engraved in 
Lodge’s ^ Portraits ; ’ another engraving is by 
Houbraken. He was buried in tbe chapel 
of tbe Tower. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 276 ; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, ii. 594-5 ; Collins’s Peerage, i. 102-8 ; 
Blomefield’s Hist, of Norfolk, iii. 165-6 ; Dalla- 
way and Cartwright’s Sussex, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 
198; Haynes and Miirdin’s Burgbley Papers; 
Lodge’s Illustrations of Brit. Hist, ; Wright’s 
<iueen Elizabeth and her Times ; Sadleir’s State 
Papers ; Labanoff’s Lettres de Marie Stuart, vols. 
ii. and iii.; Howell’s State Trials, i. 953, &c. ; 
Hoodall’s Examination of the Letters of Mary 
Queen of Scots, App. ; Anderson’s Collections re- 
lating to Mary, vol. iii. ; Stephenson and Crosby’s 
Calendars of State Papers ; Thorpe’s Scottish 
Cal. vol. ii.; Cal of Hatfeld MSS., Hist. MSS. 
Comm. ; Howard’s Memorials of the Howards ; 
Proude’s Hist, of England ; Camden’s Annals of 
Elizabeth ; Sanford and Townsend’s Great Go- 
verning Families of England, ii. 336-43.1 

M. C. 

HOWARD, THOMAS, first Eael op 
Sttppolk (1561-1626), born on 24 Aug. 1561, 
was tbe second son of Thomas, fourth duke 
of Norfolk [q. v.], who was attainted, by bis 
second wife,Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas, lord Audley of W^alden. He was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
was restored in blood as Lord Thomas Howard 
on 19 Dec. 1584 {Lords' T ')urn. ii. 76) . Howard 
accompanied as a volunteer tbe fleet sent to 
oppose tbe Spanish Armada, and in tbe attack 


off Calais displayed such valour tbat be was 
knighted at sea by tbe lord high admiral on 
25 June 1588, and was afterwards made cap- 
tain of a man-of-war. On 5 March 1691 be 
was appointed commander of tbe squadron 
which attacked, in tbe face of overwhelming 
difficulties, tbe Spanish treasure ships off tbe 
Azores, when Sir Richard Grenville [q. v.] 
was killed {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1591-4, 
pp. 37, 61). In Majr 1696 be was admiral 
of the third squadron in tbe fleet sent against 
Cadiz. On bis return be was created K.G., 
23 April 1597, and in tbe following June 
sailed as vice-admiral of tbe fleet despatched 
to tbe Azores. His ability and courage com- 
mended bim to tbe favour of tbe queen, who in 
her letters to Essex was wont to refer to bim 
as her ^ good Thomas’ {ib. Dom. 1595-7, p. 
453). It is said tbat be endeavoured to com- 
pose tbe differences between Essex and Ra- 
leigh. On 5 Dec. 1697 be was summoned to par- 
liament as Baron Howard de Walden, and be- 
came lord-lieutenant of Cambridgeshire and 
tbe Isle of Ely on 8 April 1598, and admiral 
of a fleet on 10 Aug. 1599. In February 1601 
be was marshal of tbe forces wliicb besieged 
tbe Earl of Essex in bis bouse in London, and 
on the 19tb be sat as one of tbe peers on tbe 
trials of tbe Earls of Essex and Southampton, 
being at tbe time constable of the Tower of 
London. He was sworn high steward of tbe 
university of Cambridge in February 1601 
(CooPEE, Annals ofCambr. ii. 002), lord-lieu- 
tenant of Cambridgeshire on 26 June 1602, 
and acting lord chamberlain of tbe household 
on 28 Dec. {Sidney Papers, ii. 262). Before 
going to Richmond, in January 1603, tbe 
queen visited Howard at tbe Charterhouse, 
and was sumptuously entertained {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p. 285). On the ac- 
cession of James I Howard met bim at Theo- 
balds, was made a privy councillor on 4 May 
1603 (Stow, Annales, ed. Howes, p. 822), 
and acted from tbat day until 10 J uly 1614 as 
lord chamberlain of tbe household. Howard 
was created Earl of Suffolk on 21 July 1603, 
and was appointed one of tbe commissioners 
for making knights of tbe Bath at the corona- 
tion of tbe kir^. He became joint-commis- 
sioner for tbe office of earl-marshal of England 
on 4 Feb. 1604, and joint-commissioner to 
expel Jesuits and seminary and other priests 
on 5 Sept, following; be honourably, in 1604, 
refused a Spanish pension, though bis wife 
accepted one of 1,000^. a year, and she sup- 
plied information from time to time in return 
(Gaedinbe, Hist, of Engl. i. 215). Howard 
himself complained bitterly to Win wood that 
be and bis family were suspected of en- 
deavouring to persuade tbe king to ally hiin- 
self with Spain (Winwood, Memorials, ii. 
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174). In the ensuing year he helped to 
discover the Gunpowder plot {ib. ii. 171). 
Howard became M.A. of Cambridge on 
31 June 1605, lord-lieutenant of Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire on 18 July 1605, M.A. of 
Oxford on 30 Aug. 1605 ("Wood, Fasti Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 309), captain of the band of gen- 
tlemen pensioners in November 1605, which 
post he was allowed to hand over to his son 
Theophilus [q. v.] on 11 July 1614, councillor 
of "Wales in 1608, high steward of Ipswich 
on 6 June 1609, keeper in reversion of Somer- 
sham Chace, Huntingdonshire, on 26 April 

1611, joint lord-lieutenant of Dorsetshire 
and town of Poole on 5 July 1611, keeper of 
the forest of Braydon, Wiltshire, on 21 March 

1612, a commissioner of the treasury on 
16 June 1612, and lord-lieutenant of Dorset- 
shire on 19 Feb. 1613. In this year, with the 
rest of the Howards, he supported the scheme 
for the divorce of his daughter Frances from 
Bobert Devereux, third earl of Essex [q. v.1 
On the death of his uncle, Henry, earl 01 
Northam|)ton, Howard was elected chancellor 
of the university of Cambridge on 8 July 
1614 (Cooper, hi. 63). He prevailed on the 
king to visit the university in March 1615. 
On that occasion he resided at St. John’s Col- 
lege, and is said to have spent in hospitality 
IjOOOZ. a day. His wife held receptions at 
Magdalene College (Mullinger, TJnh. of 
Cambr, ii. 514, 518; Cal. State Fapers. 
Dorn. 1611-18, p. 278). 

On 11 July 1614 Howard was constituted 
lord high treasurer of England, and formally 
held office until 19 July 1619. In November 
1615^ a determined attempt was made to 
implicate him in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. He was the father-in-law of So- 
merset, and to some extent responsible for his 
fate; the king at all events thought that 
Suffolk wished to escape a full investigation 
(cf. Amos, Great Oyer of Foisoning). On 
I Feb. 1618 he was made custos rotulorum of 
Srfqlk, on the following 14 April was com- 
missioned with others to discover concealed 
lands, encroachments, &c., and to arrange 
with pensioners of the crowm for an exchange 
of their pensions for a certain portion of these 
lands {Cal State Tapers, Dorn. 1611-18, p. 
534). On 23 June of the same year he be- 
came for a second time joint-commissioner 
to banish jesuits and seminary priests. 

In the autumn of 1618 grave irregularities 
were discovered at the treasury. Howard 
was suspended from his office. He was ac- 
cused of having embezzled a great part of 
the money received from the Dutch for the 

defrauding th e king 
0 in jewels, with committing frauds 

m the alum business, and with extorting 


money from the king’s subjects. The countess 
was indicted for extorting money from per- 
sons having business at the treasury, chiefly 
through the agency of Sir John Bingley,, 
remembrancer of the exchequer. At first 
Howard talked boldly about publishing the 
real reasons of his suspension {ib. Dom. 1611- 
1618, p. 694), but as the time for his trial 
drew near he offered his private submission 
{ib. Dom. 1619-23, p. 60). After eleven days’" 
hearing in the Star-chamber (October-]N"o- 
vember 1619), the earl and countess were 
fined 30,000/., commanded to restore all 
money wrongfully extorted, and were sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned apart in the Tower 
during pleasure {ib. Dom. 1619-23, pp. 88, 
94, 96). ^ Howard was popularly credited 
with having acted under the influence of 
his wife {ib. Dom. 1619-23, p. 93). They 
were released^ after ten days’ imprisonment, 
but as a condition of their enlargement their 
sons, Lord de Walden and Sir Thomas 
Howard, were dismissed for a short time 
from their places at court (ib. Dom. 1619-23, 
pp. 101, 111). Howard pleaded inability to 
pay his fine, and a commission was issued 
for_ the Archbishop of Canterbury and others 
to inquire into his estate. Probably to de- 
feat this inquiry, he made a great part of it 
over to his son-in-law, the Earl of Salisbury, 
and his brother, Sir W. Howard (Carte, Ilik, 
of Fngland, iv. 47-8). The king threatened 
the earl with another Star-chamber bill, but 
Howard appeased him by making humble 
submission, and promising to pay all, though 
he was fully 50,000/. in debt {Cal State 
Tapers, Dom. 1619-23, pp. 116, 116). The 
king and Buckingham stood sponsors for his 
grandson, James Howard, afterwards third 
earl of Suffolk (1619-1688) [q. v.], and in 
July 1620 he was received into favour again, 
and his fine, reduced to 7,000/., was made 
over to John, viscount Haddington (ib. Dom. 
1619-23, pp. 170, 179). In 1 621 Suffolk with 
Lord Saye and Sele strongly pressed that 
Bacon should be brought to the bar of the 
house in the beginning of the investigation 
into the chancellor’s offences. Suffolk was 
probably inspired by revenge for his own 
treatment by Bacon in similar circumstances. 
A little later in the session he attempted to 
mediate between Arundel and Spencer in the- 
discussion as to Yelverton’s case. 

In 1621 Howard became high steward of 
Exeter, and endeavoured to ingratiate him- 
self with Buckingham by marrying, in Decem- 
ber 1623, his seventh son, Edward, afterwards 
Lord Howard of Escrick {d. 1675) [q. v.], to 
Mary, fifth daughter of Sir John Boteler {ib. 
Dom, 1623-6, pp. 132, 134). On 9 May 1626 he 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Cambridge- 
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shire and Suffolk. He died on 28 May 
at liis lioiise at Charing’ CrosSj and was buried 
at Saffron "Walden. He married, first, Mary, 
daughter and coheiress of Thomas, fourth 
lord Dacre of Gillesland, who died on 7 April 
1578 without issue. In 1583 he married, 
secondly, Catherine, daughter and coheiress 
of Sir Henry Hneyet, knt., of Charlton, 
Wiltshire, and widow of Richard, eldest son 
of Robert, lord Rich. She had a great ascen- 
dency oyer her husband, and undoubtedly 
used his high office to enrich herself- Bacon, 
in his speech in the Star-chamber against 
the earl, compared the countess to an ex- 
change woman, who kept her shop, while 
her creature, Sir J. Bingley, cried ^ What 
d’ye lack?’ Her beauty was remarkable, 
but in 1619 an attack of small-pox did 
it much injury (ib. Dom. 1619-23, p. 16). 
Pennant, in his ^ Journey from Chester to 
London’ (ed. 1782, pp. 227-8), has giyen an 
engrayed portrait of the countess from a 
painting at Gorhambury. By her Suffolk 
had seyen sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son, Theophilus, second earl of Suffolk, 
the fifth, Sir Robert Howard (1598-1653), 
and the seyenth, Edward (cf. 1675), are 
separately noticed. 

The fourth son. Sir Charles Howard, was 
knighted 13 Eeb. 1610-11, and died 22 Sept. 
1622, leaying two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, by his wife, whom he married in 1612, 
Mary (1696-1671), daughter of Sir John 
Eitz of Eitzford, Deyonshire. This high- 
spirited lady had preyiously been married to 
Sir Allan Percy {d. 1611), and after Howard’s 
death married as third husband Thomas 
Darcy, son of Lord Darcy of Chiche (after- 
wards Earl Riyers). In 1628 she married 
a fourth husband, Sir Richard Grenyille 
(1600-1658) [q. y.] Her portrait by Van- 
dyck was engrayed by Hollar (see Lady 
Ho^vard of Fitzfordj by Mrs. G. H. Radford, 
repr. from Trans, of Devonshire Assoc. 1890, 
xxii. 66-110). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii. 447-9 ; Collins’s 
Peerage (Brydges), iii. 147-55 ; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1595-7, passim ; Gardiner’s Hist, 
passim.] G. G. 

HCWARD, THOMAS, second Eael op 
Abitndel (1586-1646), art collector, called 
by Walpole the ^Eather of Vertu in England,’ 
only son of Philip Howard, earl of A-rundel 
[q. y.], by Anne, coheiress of Dacre and 
Gillesland, was born at Einchingfield in 
Essex, 7 July 1586 (see will, JTarl. MS. 
6272, ff. 29-30). When he was nearly ten 
his father died in the Tower (19 Oct. 1595), 
and by his attainder the son was depriyed 
of his lands and titles, though called Lord 
Maltrayers by courtesy. He was carefully 


brought up by his mother, ^ a lady of great 
and eminent \irtues,’ with his only sister, 
who died aged 16 (manuscript life in Marl. 
MS. 6272, f. 152). After attending West- 
minster School, he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge (^Memoirs^ ed. 1668, p. 284). (On 
the accession of J ames I, Howard was granted 
his father’s titles of Arundel and Surrey, but 
the king retained the family property, so that 
he remained in embarrassed circumstances. 
On 18 April 1604 he was restored in blood, 
and in 1605 first introduced at court- At the 
age of twenty he married (30 Sept. 1606) 
Alathea, third daughter and ultimately heiress 
of Gilbert Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, and, 
with the help of her fortune, gradually bought 
back some of the family property, including 
Arundel House, London, for 4,000/. in 1608. 
For the next few years the earl led a gay life 
at court, and his name constantly appears 
among the performers in masques and jousts. 
On 17 July 1607 the king stood godfather to 
his eldest son James, who died at C4hent in 
1624. He went abroad for his health in 1609, 
trayelling in the Low Countries, France, and 
Italy, and seems to haye there first ac- 
quired a loye of art. On his retiu'n he was 
installed K.G. at Windsor (lr3 May 1611). 
At the marriage of Princess Elizabeth (hh- 
bruary 1613) Arundel carried the sword of 
state, and was afterwards appointed one of 
the four noblemen to escort her abroad. He 
proceeded to Heidelberg at the elector’s re- 
quest, and returned to England in June. 
Soon after he and the countess paid a visit to 
Italy, where they were received with all 
honour and respect. They returned in N ovcun- 
her 1615. 

Arundel was, like his wife, brought up as 
a Roman catholic, but on 25 Dec. 1615 he 
entered the English church, and took the 
sacrament in the king’s chapel, Whitehall, 
to the great grief of his mother, who vainly 
tried to persuade him to return to the Romish 
faith. Arundel has been accused of becoming 
a protestant only from policy, but there is no 
doubt that he had a natural leaning 1o a 
simple and unadorned ritual. On 16 July 
1616 he was admitted to the privy council, 
and in the next year was made a privy coun- 
cillor of Scotland and Ireland. Pie supported 
Raleigh’s expedition of 1617, but had some 
doubts of Raleigh’s sincerity, and visited Ra- 
leigh’s ship the Destiny as it was leaying 
the Thames to obtain the explorer’s promise 
that he would return to England however 
the enterprise might turn out. On 3 Nov. 
1620 he became a member of a committee 
for the plantations of New England. His 
love of etiquette is illustrated by a quarrel 
with De Cadenet, the French ambassador, in 
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1620, over a small point of precedence, when 
he was not satisfied till the king obfiged De 
Cadenet to apologise. In April 1621 Arundel 
presided over the committee of the House 
of Lords appointed to consider the evidence 
against the lord chancellor, and recommended 
that Bacon should not be summoned to the bar 
of the house nor deprived of his peerage. On 
Bacon’s fall he was, from 3 May to 10 July 

1621, joint-commissioner of the great seal. 
On 8 May 1621, when the House of Lords 
were discussing the case of Sir Henry Yel- 
verton, who was in the Tower on the charge 
of attacking Buckingham in the House of 
Commons, Arundel dissuaded the lords from 
hearing Yelverton’s own explanation of his 
words. Lord Spencer, as the representative 
of the populeir party, hotly resented the sug- 
gestion that a man should be condemned un- 
heard. A fierce altercation took place be- 
tween Arundel and Spencer ; finally, Arun- 
del’s advice was rejected, and his passionate 
language to Spencer was punished on 16 May 
by his committal to the Tower by order of 
the House of Lords. He was only released 
on the king’s personal intercession with the 
lords, and on the engagement of the Prince of 
W ales that he would eneet a reconciliation be- 
tween the two peers. On 29 Aug. 1621 Arun- 
del was appointed earl-marshal of England. 
At James’s funeral he was one of Charles’s 
supporters, and was afterwards made a com- 
missioner to appoint the knights of the Bath 
and determine claims to perform the services 
required at the forthcoming coronation of the 
new king. 

The earl soon declared himself an enemy 
of Buckingham, while his plain dress and 
haughty manner made him no favourite with 
the king. In the first year of Charles’s reign, 
Ajundel’s eldest surviving son Henry Erede- 
rick, lord Maltravers, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Esm6 Stuart, for whom Charles 
had an-anged another match. On this ground 
the king sent the young couple into confine- 
ment at Lambeth, and, to gratify his own and 
Buckiugham’s personal hostility to Arundel, 
ordered him and his wife to be confined first 
in the Tower and afterwards in their country 
house at Horseley, Sussex. But the lords de- 
m^ded^Arundel’s release so peremptorily that 
Charles was qb^ed to yield, and the earl was 
^t at liberty in June 1626. While he was suf- 
fering restraint Bacon was seized with what 
proved a fatal illness while journeying he- 
tween London and Hlghgate, and took refuge 
at ArundeTs house at Highgate (March 1626). 
Bacon died there 9 April 1626, and the last 
letter he wrote was to Arundel, thanking him 
for the hospitality afforded him during his en- 
forced stay . Within a month of his release 


Arundel was again ordered into confinement 
in his own house, and remained under restraint 
till March 1628, when he was once more libe- 
rated at the instance of the lords. Through- 
out the debates on the Petition of Bight of 
1628 he tried to play the part of mediator, 
and probably drew up an amendment to the 
petition with the object of saving the royal 
prerogative, which was proposed by Lord 
Weston, and was finally carried in the House 
of Lords (C-AitDiiHDK, vi. 279). Seeing, how- 
ever, that, if the petition were to pass at all, 
further concession to the commons was ne- 
cessary, Arundel assented to the withdrawal 
of the clause, and the prerogative was left 
undetermined. Weston in the same year 
effected a reconciliation between Arundel and 
the king, and he was restored to his place in 
the council. 

In 1630 he revived the court of earl-mar- 
shal and constable. After the death of the 
king of Bohemia, Arundel was sent in De- 
cember 1632 to the Hague to condole with the 
queen and bring her back to England ; but 
she refused to come, alleging her duties to 
her family. In 1634 he was made chief j ustice 
in eyre of the forests north of the Trent ; and 
in June accompanied Charles to his coronation 
in Scotland. _ In April 1636 Arundel was 
sent on an important political mission to 
the emperor at Vienna, to urge the restitu- 
tion of the Palatinate to the king’s nephew. 
For once he laid aside his plain dress, and 
was magnificently attired, On his journey 
he was received in state in Holland by 
the widowed queen of Bohemia, the Prince 
of Orange, and the States General. Ho tra- 
velled slowly on to Nuremberg. Thence he 
passed through the Upper Palatinate to Ka- 
tisbon, but, finding the diet not yet assem- 
bled, visited Ferdinand II at Linz and the 
queen of Hungary at Vienna, llis demands 
as to the Palatinate were refused by the em- 
peror, and he asked to be recalled. This 
Charles, who hoped to gain more favour- 
able terms by temporising, refused. Passing 
through Moravia and Bohemia, Arundel re- 
turned to Ratisbon in the autumn (see 
Ceowne, True delation of , the Travels of 
Thomas TLoward^Marl of Arundel . . .J^has- 
sador Extraordinary to... Ferdinand //, 1636, 
London, 1637, 12mo), Charles recalled him on 
27 Sept. 1636, and on his return granted him 
7,262/,, the balance of 19,262/. mowed him 
for his expenses abroad. His mission com- 
pletely altered his views of English foreign 
policy. He now regarded France instead of 
the house of Austria as the ally most valuable 
for England to secure in the matter of the 
Palatinate (cf. Gaedinee, viii. 202). In 
1638 Arundel was commissioned to repair 
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the border fortresses, and late in the same 
year was made general of the army against 
the Scots. It assembled on 29 April 1639 
at Selby-on-the-Ouse, whence it moved to 
Berwick under the king’s command, but was 
<iisbanded in three months. Clarendon calls 
Arundel ^ a man who had nothing martial 
about him but his presence and his looks,’ and 
was, he says, chosen general for ‘ his negative 
qualities ; he did not love the Scots ; he did 
not love the puritans ’ (History , Clarendon 
Press edit., 1828, i. 201). New preparations 
were made for war in the end of 1639, and 
Arundel, who became lord-steward of the 
royal household on 12 April 1640, adminis- 
tered the oath to the commons on 25 April 
1640. On 29 Aug. 1640 he was appointed 
‘ captain-general south of Trent,’ but after 
the Scots took Newcastle (30 Aug.), Arun- 
del was examined in parliament as to his 
responsibility. No fault was found with 
his conduct. Early in the next year the 
earl presided at Strafford’s trial (March and 
April 1641), acting as lord high steward; he 
had privately quarrelled with Strafford in 
1635 over some land which both claimed, 
but by all impartial accounts did not allow 
his private enmity to bias his feelings. He 
notified the royal assent to the bill of Straf- 
ford’s attainder, and also to a bill against 
dissolving parliament without the consent 
of both houses. On 29 June Arundel, sup- 
ported by seventeen other noblemen, peti- 
tioned for the restoration of his grandfather’s 
title of Duke of Norfolk. Charles avoided a 
direct reply, but in the year of the earl’s death, 
and when unable to make his concession of 
any value, granted him the title by a patent, 
dated 6 June 1646, from Oxford. 

In August 1641 Arundel, who was grow- 
ing out of sympathy with the couit, resigned 
his post of lord-steward of the household. 
The queen-mother of France concluded a visit 
to England in July 1641, and the earl and 
his wife escorted her to Cologne, where the 
countess remained. Arundel went on to 
Utrecht, where his eldest surviving son’s chil- 
dren were being educated, and after a short 
visit to England, in company with Evelyn, 
in^ October, left the country for good in the 
middle of February 1642, ostensibly acting 
as escort to Queen Henrietta Maria and Prin- 
cess Mary. Soon parting with them, he went 
on through France to Italy. His grandsons, 
Thomas and Philip, the eldest and youngest 
sons of Lord Maltravers, accompanied him, 
but Thomas became insane, and Philip turned 
Dominican at Milan [see Howabd, Philip 
Thomas], to the earl’s grief. He was joined 
at Padua, where he now permanently settled, 
by his second grandson, Henry, In 1644 


Arundel and other absent peers were recalled 
by an order of the House of Lords, but he 
remained abroad, contributing 54,000^. to 
the royalist cause. The same year Arundel 
Castle was captured by the Houndheads, but 
was retaken by Waller. Arundel’s means 
were now much circumscribed ; his personal 
estate had been seized in 1643 by parliament, 
and was in the bands of the sequestrators. 
Out of an annual revenue of 15,000/., he only 
received 600/. a year while abroad (House of 
Commons' Journals^ iii. 231, 432, &c.) Hi's 
son. Lord Mowbray and Maltravers, joined 
him with difficulty in 1646, and while pre- 
paring to return to England in 1646, Arun- 
del was taken ill. Evelyn records a visit to 
him on his sick bed at Padua (Easter 1646), 
when he found him, more sick in mind than 
body, lamenting the undutifulness of his 
grandson Philip (Diary, i. 218). On 4 Oct. 
he died suddenly, and by his own desire his 
body was conveyed by his son and his grand- 
son Henry to be buried at Arundel. The earl 
desired to have a tomb made by Fanelli, and 
composed his own epitaph, but, like other 
directions given in Arundel’s will, these ar- 
rangements for a tomb were not carried out. 
By his wife Alathea he had six sons. The 
eldest, James, lord Mowbray, created K.B. 
in 1616, died unmarried at Ghent in 1624. 
Arundel’s second son and successor, Henry 
Frederick, and his fifth son, William IJ oward, 
viscount Stafford, are separately noticed. 

The earl’s character has been unfairly drawn 
by Clarendon, who personally disliked him, but 
Clarendon brings no graver charges than those 
of ijrideandreserve, illiteracy and religious in- 
differentism. Austere in disposition, plain in 
speech and dress, very particular as to the re- 
spect due to his rank, the earl was unpopular 
at court, as well as with those below him. But 
he was an affectionate husband and parent, 
taking immense pains with the education of 
his sons and grandson. He was liberal and 
hospitable, especially to foreigners, and a 
patron of arts and learning. He brought 
Hollar from Prague, and employed him to 
make drawings. Oughtred, the famous matlie- 
matician, was tutor to his third son, William. 
Francis Junius [q. v.] was his librarian, and 
lived in his family thirty yeai*s. He was the 
friend of the antiquaries, Sir llobert Cotton, 
Sir Henry Spelman, Camden, and Selden, and 
is said to have first discovered the talent of 
Inigo Jones. 

Arundel formed the first large collection 
of works of art in England. From 1615 he 
^llected diligently in various countries of 
Europe, making purchases himself when tra- 
velling, or employing agents when he was in 
England. Much of his extant correspondence 
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deals witli his yarious artistic transactions. 
In Additional MS. 15970 are many letters to 
‘ good Mr. Petty/ who was his chaplain and 
his agent at Pome. Writing on one occasion 
from Frankfort, 5 Dec. 1636, he says : 'I wish 
you sawe the Picture of a Madonna of [Diirer], 
which the Bishoppe of Wirtzherge gaye me 
lastweeke asl passed by that way, and though 
it were painted at first upon an uneven board 
and is vemished, yet it is more worth then 
all the toyes I have gotten in Germanye, and 
for such I esteeme it, having ever carried it 
in my owne coach since I had it : and howe 
then doe you think I should valewe thinges of 
Leonardo, Baphaell, Corregio, and such like ? ’ 
Again, in the same year, when at Nurem- 
berg, he bought the Pirkheymer Library, 
which had belonged to the kings of Hungary, 
and was presented, through Evelyn’s efforts, 
by Arundel’s son to the Poyal Society. In 
the same way he acquired the intaglios and 
medals from Daniel Rice. He always gave 
instructions that his purchases should be 
conveyed to England by the shortest sea 
route. Sir WilUam Russell, writing from 
the Hague in the beginning of 1637, says : 
‘ The ship wherein his goods were fraughted 
(amongst which are many thousands most 
excellent pieces of painting and Bookes which 
his Lordship gathered in his journey) is still 
at the Rotterdam, kept in with the ice ever 
since his Lordship parted’ (Mist MSS. Comm. 
8th Rep. App. p. 554). He bought many 
pictures, &c., from Henry Yanderborcht of 
Brussels, and employed Yanderborcht ’s son, 
a painter and engraver, to collect for him, and 
also to draw his curiosities. He arranged his 
collections in the galleries of ArundelHouse, 
London. Ultimately he deposited there 37 
statues, 128 busts, 250 inscribed marbles, ex- 
clusive of sarcophagi, altars, and fragments, 
besides pictures, chiefly those of Hans Hol- 
bein, gems, &c. Selden described the marbles 
in his ^Marmora Arundeliana,’ London, 
1628, afterwards incorporated in Prideaux’s 
^Marmora Oxoniensia,’ 1676. The countess 
received part of these treasures, most of 
which she bequeathed to her son, William, 
viscount Stafford, and this portion of the pro- 
perty was sold by auction by Stafford’s suc- 
c^sors in 1720. Arundel’s grandson, Henry, 
smh duke of Norfolk [q. v.], inherited the 
chief portion of the collection. He gave 
statues and inscribed marbles 
(the famous A:rundel marbles) to the univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1667. Other of the statues 
were sold later to William Fermor, lord Leo- 
ininster [q. v.], whose daughter-in-law, Hen- 
netta Louisa Fermor, countess of Pomfret 
livT*! presented these also to Oxford in 
1765. In 1686, and again in 1691 , the sixth 


Duke of Norfolk’s son, Henry, seventh duke 
[q. V.], directed sales of the paintings and 
drawings, retaining only a few family pic- 
tures. When his wife left him in 1685, she 
carried with her the cabinets and gems, leav- 
ing them in 1705 to her second husband. Sir 
John Germain [q. v.], whose widow. Lady 
Betty, bestowed some of them on Sir Charles 
Spencer and the Duke of Marlborough. The 
coins and medals were l)ought by ITeneage 
Finch, second earl of Winchilsea [q. v.], and 
were sold by his executors in 1696. The 
famous bust of Homer passed through the 
hands of Dr. Meade and the Earl of Exeter 
before it reached the British Museum. 

There are several portraits of Arundel, 
In 1618 Yan Somer painted him with his wife, 
and there is a portrait by Yandyck in the 
Sutherland Gallery, whicli has been engraved 
by Tardieu, W. Sharp, and Tomkins. A half- 
length painting by Rubens is at Castle 
Howard, and was engraved by Houbraken. 
Yandj^ck designed a family group, which 
was afterwards finished by Rrutiers. 

[The most detailed memoir is in Lloyd’s 
Memoirs, ed. 1677, p. 284 ; cf. also Ashtead 
and its Howard Possessors ; Do.'vIo’h Baronage; 
Sir Edward Walker’s Historical Observations, 
ed. 1705, p. 209; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, ed_. Wornum, i. 292; Collins’s Peerage, od. 
1779, i. 110; Gardiner’s Hist, passim; Cam- 
den’s Annals of King James 1, p. 642; Stow’s 
Annals, p, 918; Historical Anecdotes of some of 
the Howard Family, by C. Howard, 1817, p. 75; 
The Howard Papers, by H. K. Staple Causton ; 
Lives of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, and 
Anne Dacres, his Wife, 1837, p. 167 ; Tierney’s 
Hist, of Arundel ; Blomcfield’s Norfolk, i. 239 ; 
Lodge’s Illustrations, iii. 331, &c. ; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses of James I, ii. 5, 141 ; Allen’s Lambeth, 
p. 309; Lords’ Journals; StatePapers, &c. There 
are letters from and to the earl in Clarendon’s 
Correspondence, in Sir Thomas Roe's Negotia- 
tions, pp. 334, 444, 495, at the College of Arms, 
and in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 15970. Many re- 
ferences to him are also in Evelyn’s Diary ; au- 
thorities quoted.] E. T. B. 

HOWARD, WALTER (1759-1830?), 
called the ‘ Heir of Poverty,’ horn on 19 May 
1769, was son of William Howard, by Cathe- 
rine Titcombe of St. Helier, Jersey, and 
grandson of Charles Francis Howard of Over- 
acres, and lord of Redeadale,Northumberland. 
His father claimed kinship with the ducal fa- 
mily of Norfolk ; inl760hesold0veracrea,the 
seigniories of Redesdale and Harbottle, and 
the advowson of Elsdon, Northumberland, 
to the Earl of Northumberland, and thence- 
forward appears to have been supported by 
Edward Ploward, duke of Norfolk (1686- 
1777) [q.v.] Walter was sent by the duke 
to the college at St. Omer, but, being a pro- 
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testant, lie was soon witlidrawn. In 1773 
lie was placed with a wine merchant at 
Oporto. In 1777 his father and the duke 
died. He returned to England, and found 
that Duke Edward had bequeathed him an 
annuity of 45 Z. The new duke, Charles 
(1720-1786) [q. v.], became his friend, and 
continued the allowance previously made to 
his father. In 17 93 he was much embarrassed 
by debts. The eleventh duke, Charles (1746- 
1815) [q. V.], seems to have satisfied himself 
from a pedigree in the College of Arms that 
Howard’s claims to kinship with him were 
fictitious. On 21 Dec. 1795 Howard was re- 
leased from a debtor’s prison, and by the 
duke’s steward estabhshed at Ewood, Surrey, 
on a small property. The duke ordered him 
to be called ^Mr. Smith.’ When he went to 
London to complain of this grievance, the 
duke refused to see him, and would not allow 
him to resume occupation of Ewood. Howard 
now devoted himself to coiTect the College 
of Arms pedigi*ee of the ducal family, and 
to regain the Ewood property. He wrote 
to the lord chancellor, and tried to address 
the court of chancery in July 1809, and even 
attempted to address the House of Lords, 
Thomas Christopher Banks [q. v.] wrote a 
foolish pamphlet in his support, and drew 
up for him a petition to the king. Howard 
presented a petition to the prince regent on 
25 April 1812, and waylaid the prince in 
Pall Mall on 12 May, for which he apologised 
in another letter. He was taken into custody 
on presenting himself at Norfolk House, and, 
after examination before a magistrate, was 
committed to prison. He obtained some al- 
lowance from the twelfth duke, Bernard Ed- 
ward (1765-1842) [q. v.], and is believed to 
have died in 1830 or 1831. By his wife. Miss 
Jane Martin of Gateside, Westmoreland, he 
left no issue. 

[Howard Papers, edited by H. K. S. Causton 
(1867), chiefly compiled from papers presented 
to the author by Howard’s widow out of grati- 
tude for the interest manifested by Mr. Causton 
and his father in her husband’s case.] G. G. 

HOWARD, Sir mLLIAM {d. 1308), 
judge, was perhaps the son of John Howard of 
WiggenhaU, Norfolk (living 1260), by Lucy, 
daughter of John Germund. The family, 
which was probably of Saxon origin, belonged 
to the class of smaller gentry, and was settled 
in the neighbourhood of Lynn, Norfolk, The 
name Howard, Haward, or Hayward, is said 
to have been compounded of haye (hedge) 
and ward (warden), and to have denoted 
originally an officer whose principal duty it 
was to prevent trespass on pasture-land. 
Howard was counsel to the corporation of 
Lynn, and appears as justice of assize for the 


northern counties in 1293, and was in the 
following year commissioner of sewers for 
the north-west of Norfolk. He was sum- 
moned to parliament as a justice in 1 295, and 
on 11 Oct. 1297 was appointed a justice of 
the common pleas. In the following year he 
purchased Grancourt’s manor. East Winch, 
near Lynn, where he had his principal seat. 
In 1305, and again in 1307, he was one of 
the commissioners of trailbaston, He must 
have died or retired in the summer or autumn 
of 1308, the patent of his successor, Henry 
le Scrope, being dated 27 Nov. in that year. 
In or about the reign of Henry VII a figure 
of him kneeling in his robes with the legend 
^ Pray for the soul of William Howard, chief 
justice of England,’ was inserted in one of 
the stained-glass windows in the church of 
Long Melford, Suffolk. He does not seem, 
however, to have held the office of chief jus- 
tice (Dugdale, Ong. 44, Ohron. Ser. *34). 
Howard married, first, Alice, daughter of 
Sir Robert Ufford, ancestor of the first earls 
of Suffolk ; secondly, Alice, daughter of Sir 
Edmund de Eitton of Eitton in WiggenhaU 
St. Germains, Norfolk. By his first wife he 
had no issue ; by the second two sons, Sir 
John and Sir William. By the marriage of 
Sir Robert Howard, a lineal descendant of 
Sir J ohn, with Margaret, daughter and coheir 
to Thomas de Mowbray, diike of Norfolk, 
part of the estates of the duchy passed to 
their son, Sir John, first duke of Norfolk of 
the Howard family [q. v.] 

[Henry Howard’s Memorials of the Howard 
Eamily, 1834, App. i.; Ellis’s Letters of Emi- 
nent Literary Men (Camden Soc.), 115; Oal. 
Inq. post mortem, i. 171 ; Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum (Camden Soc.) ; Blomefield’s Norfolk, od. 
Parkin, ix. 190 et seq. ; Genealogist, ed. Mar- 
shall, ii. 337 et seq.; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 
265_; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. pp. 31, 33; Pari. 
Writs, i. 29 (3) ; Madox’s Exch. ii. 91 ; Rot. 
Pari. i. 178, 218 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed.Brydges, 
i. 51 et seq. ; Boss’s Lives of the Judges,] 

J. M. R. 

HOWARD, WILLIAM, first Baron 
Howard op Effingham: (1510 P-1573), born 
about 1510, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Howard, second drd^e of Norfolk [q. v.], by 
his second wife. Tie was educated at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, under Gardiner, and at 'a 
very early age came to court. In 1 531 Howard 
went on his first embassy to Scothind, and 
was entertained by James V at St. Andrews. 
His mission seems to have been to propose a 
marriage between James and the Princess 
Mary. He was with Henry V HI at Boulogne, 
and at the coronation of Anne Boleyn he was 
deputy earl-marshal. Henry liked and trusted 
him. In J anuary 1632 he ' won of the king 
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at shoyillabourde 9/.’ In February 1534-5 
lie went to Scotland to invest James V with 
tbe Garter Taper s Henry VIII ^ v. 2 ; 

Diurnal of Occur rents ^ Bannatyne Club, 19). 
OhapuyS; wbo suspected mueb more than 
was really desig'ned by the mission, added, in 
his letter to OharlesY,^ People are astonished 
at the despatch of so stupid and indiscreet a 
man.’ But Queen Margaret on 4 March wrote 
to Henry, commending Howard’s ^ honorable, 
pleasaunt, and wys ’behaviour. King J amesV, 
who a few days previously bore similar testi- 
mony, offered him the confiscated lands and 
goods of James Hamilton, the sheriff of Lin- 
lithgow, brother of Patrick Hamilton [q^. v.] 
These Howard refused, and Hamilton was 
restored to favour. In 1536 he was in France 
on diplomatic business ( Chronicle of Ccdais, 
Camd. Soc. p. 45). In February 1536-6 
Howard was again sent to Scotland, in com- 
pany with Wilham Barlow [q.v.], the bishop- 
elect of St. Asaph, to recommend to James 
and his court the adoption in Scotland of 
Henry’s ecclesiastical policy. Howard was 
instructed to set forth ^his grace’s proceed- 
inges,’ and to ^ inculce and harpe uppon the 
spring of honour and proffit.’ He had also to 
propose to James an interview with Henry. 
He returned to Scotland once more in April 
1536 {Hamilton Tapers, i. 29, &c. ; Diurnal 
of Occurrents, p. 20). 

In 1537 and 1541 Howard was engaged 
on an embassy to France (cf. State Tapers 
Henry VIII, vol. viii. pt. v. contd.) "While 
there Cromwell informed him and his col- 
league, the bishop of Worcester, of the death 
of Jane Seymour, and, at the king’s request, 
asked them to report which of the French 
rincesses would be suitable for her successor, 
n December 1541 Howard, who had been 
recalled from France on 24 Sept. {ib. p, 610), 
together with his wife, was charged with 
shielding the immorahties of his kinswoman, 
Queen Catherine Howard, and both were 
convicted of misprision of treason (see App. 
ii. 3rd Rep. Dep. Keeper of Public Records, 
p. 264), but were pardoned [see under Ca.ihe- 
SENE, d. 1542]. They lost, however, the 
manor and rectory of Tottenham, which had 
been granted to them in 1537 (Newcotjrt, 
Hepertoriwm, i, 763). Howard accompanied 
Hertford in the invasion of Scotland of 1644. 
In the same year he took part in the siege of 
Boulogne, and in 1546 one of the many 
orders in council directed to him instructed 
him to prepare ships for the ^ sure wafting ’ 
of the money which Wotton and Harrington 
were to convey to the army in France. 

From 29 Oct. 1562 to December 1553 
Howard was lord deputy and governor of 
Calais, with a fee of lOOZ. a year 5 in October 


1553 he was admitted to the privy council. 
On 14 Nov. 1553 he was appointed lord ad- 
miral of England. Clinton, however, the 
former admiral, did not resign at once, so that 
the patent was not made out until 10 March 
1553-4. On 2 Jan. 1553-4 he received the 
Spanish ambassadors at the Tower wharf, and 
rode with them up through the city to Durham 
Place. He was made K.G. in 1554. When Sir 
Thomas Wyat approached London, Howard 
was very active in the defence of the queen. 
He shut Ludgate in Wyat’s face. ^And 
that night ’ (3 Feb. 1563-4), says Wriothesley, 

^ the said Lord Admirall watched the [London] 
Bridge with iii c men, and brake the draw- 
bridge, and set rampeers with great ordinance 
there.’ As a reward for his exertions he' 
was created Baron Howard of Effingham on 
11 March 1663-4 ; the manor of Effingham, 
Surrey, had been granted him byEdward VI in 
1551. But Howard’s active devotion to Eliza- 
beth’s interests roused the suspicions of Mary 
and her advisers. In 1654 he remonstrated 
with Gage for his ill-usage of the princess, had 
a conversation with her m the Tower in 1655, 
and when in 1668 Elizabeth came as a pri- 
soner to Hampton Court, he visited her, and 
‘marvellous honorably used her grace’ (Ho- 
LiKSHEE, p. 1168). Howard was, however, 
popular with the seamen, and was too power- 
ful to be interfered with. He met Philip 
when he came to England at the Needles, 
and though there were fears that he would 
carry him away to France, he brought him 
safely to Soutliampton. In 1555 he con- 
veyed Philip to Flanders. But ho was still 
exposed to suspicion, and in 1556 thought of 
resigning his office. Next year, however, he 
was cruising in the Channel, and in 1668 Mary 
appointed him lord chamberlain of the house- 
hold. In 1658 Mary designed to send him on 
an embassy to France, but he was too ill to go. 

Under Elizabeth Howard was reappointed 
lord chamberlain, and was again employed 
in diplomacy. He negotiated with Wotton 
and the Bishop of Ely the treaty of Ohfiteau 
Cambresis in the early part of 1669 (cf. in- 
structions in Cal. State Tapers, Foreign Ser. 
1669, No. 293), and afterwards went to Paris 
with Wotton and Throckmorton (May 1569) 
to induce the king of France to swear to 
observe it. ‘ I assure you,’ he wrote to Cecil, 
24 May 1659, of the charges imposed on him, 

‘ there is no day that I escape under lOZ. a 
day, and sometimes more, besides rewards to 
minstrels and others.’ However, on leaving 
France he had ‘ a very large and honorable pre- 
sent of very fair and statmy plate gilt, amount- 
ing to 4,140 ozs., and worth 2,066Z. 13s. 4<i.’ 

In March 1659 Howard sent home to Eliza- 
beth reports of French gossip about schemes 
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for her marriage ; personally lie fayoured an 
Austrian alliance. In August 1564 lie ac- 
companied the queen on ayisit to Cambridge ; 
he lodged in Trinity Hall, and was created 
M.A. He took the queen’s part against the 
northern earls in the rebellion of 1569, and 
in 1572 ceased to be lord chamberlain on 
becoming lord privy seal. Holinshed says 
that he ^ed at Hampton Court on 12 Jan. 
1573, others that his death took place at his 
house at Heigate. He was buried in Reigate 
Church. In the latter part of his life he bought 
considerable estates in Surrey, besides those 
which he had by royal grant ; but in 1567 he 
complained of poverty, and it seems that he 
would have been made an earl had he had the 
necessary property. In his will he began a 
clause making a bequest to the queen, but left 
it blank. A portrait which has been engraved 
is in the possession of the Earl of Effingham. 

^ Howard man*ied first, before 1631, Kathe- 
rine {d. 1535), daughter of John Boughton 
of Tuddington, Bedfordshire, by whom he 
had a daughter Agnes, who married William 
Paulet, third marquis of Winchester (cf. 
Letters and Papers Renry FJ/i^v. 149; some 
curious particulars as to the daughter’s mar- 
riage will be found in Wills from Doctors’ 
Commons^ Camd. Soc., ed. Bruce, p. 31 ) ; 
secondly, before 1536, Margaret {d. 1581), 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gramage of Coity , Gla- 
morganshire. The letter of London to Lord 
Lisle (ib. vi. 322), giving an account of the 
festivities at the second marriage as occurring 
in 1533, must be misdated, if the first wife’s 
epitaph in the Howard Chapel at Lambeth 
is correct. By his second wife he had, besides 
other issue, two sons, Charles, who is sepa- 
rately noticed, and William, afterwards Sir 
William of Lingfield. 


[Authorities quoted; Howard’s Indications c 
Memorials of the Howard Family ; Cal. of Stat 
Papers, passim; Fronde’s Hist, of England 
Burton’s Hist, of Scotland, 2nd ed. hi. 161 ; Lind 
say of Pitscottie’s Chron. ; Tjtler’s Hist, of Scot 
land , Stow s Annals ; Acts of the Privy Council 
Manning’s Surrey, i. 277, &c., hi. 505 ; G. E. C.’ 
Peerage ; Burke’s Peerage ; Camden’s Ann. ec 
Hearne, n. 284_; Burnet’s Hist, of the Ref. ec 
PocockjVols. i. ii.iii. ; Machyn’s Diary; Chronicl 
of Queen Jane and of two years of Queen Marj 
ed. J. G. Nichols (Camd. Soc.), pp. 41, 43, &c. 
Wnothesley’s Chronicle, ed. Hamilton (Camd 
Soc.), i. 21, 132, 133, ii. 109, 110, 117, 118 
Bnt. Mus.^ Add. MS. 32646, ff. 59-71 ; MS 
Cotton.Calig. B. ii. 233 ; Cooper’s A thense Cantabi 
1. 308, 559; Literary Remains of Edward VI 
ed. Nichols (Roxburghe Club),xxiv, xxv, cclviii 
cclix, ccci, cceih, 260, 271, 358, 363, 384, 461 
otr^e s Annals and Eccl. Mem. ; paper b^ 
G. Leveson-Gower, F.S. A., in vol. ix. of Surre^ 
Archaeological Collections.] W. A. J, A. " 


HOWARD, Lobd WILLIAM (1663- 
1640), ^Belted Will,’ was the third son of 
Thomas Howard III, fourth duke of Norfolk 
[q. V.], by his second wife Margaret, daughter 
' of Lord Audley. He was born at Audley 
End, Essex, on 19 Dec. 1563, and his mother 
died three weeks after his birth. Ilis father 
soon afterwards married the Dowager Lady 
Dacre of Gilsland, and betrothed his children 
to the Daere heiresses, so that at the age of 
eight William Howard was contracted to 
Lady Elizabeth Dacre. Pie was educated 
hy (Gregory Martin, fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, a good scholar, and an adherent 
of the old religion ; but he fled from England 
before he had time to produce much im])res- 
sion on the hoy’s mind. The execution of his 
father in 1572 left the hoy under the nomi- 
; nal care of his half-brother, Philip Howard 
(1557-1595) [q. v.] ; bnt probably lie was 
brought up by the Earl of Arundel, his 
brother’s grandfather on the mother’s side. 
His marriage with Elizabeth Dacre was 
solemnised at Audley End on 28 Oct. 1 677, 
and after that he proceeded to Cambridge, 
where he proh ably entered at St. John’s (Col- 
lege, as in later life he presented that college 
with some books ‘ devotissimm mentis gra- 
tissimum testimonium’ (Oknsby, Household 
Books, p. X, n.) In 1 581 he took up lus abode 
with his wife, probably at a house call (id 
Mount Pleasant, in Enfield Chase, Middhisex, 
where his eldest son was horn on 6 Dec. 1681. 
He soon became involved in the fortunes of 
his brother Philip, earl of Arundel fq. v.] ; 
was imprisoned with him in 1683, and joined 
the church of Rome in 1684. He was' again 
imprisoned in 1585, when his brother tried 
to_ leave the kingdom, but was not arraigned 
with him, and was released in 1686. 

Elizabeth disliked the Howards, and Wil- 
liam knew that he was a suspected man. l^’or 
many years he was involved in lawsuits about 
his wife’s possessions. The claims of the 
Da( 2 re heiresses had been disputed in 1669 by 
their uncle, Leonard Dacre, and the dispute 
was revived by another uncle, Francis Dacre, 
in 16b4. There is a full account of the various 
suits written by William in Appendix i. to 
Ornsby’s ' Household Books.’ It is sufficient 
to say that the claims of Francis Dacre were 
disallowed ; hut the knowledge of the un- 
popularity of the Howards induced a northiirn 
neighbour, Gerard Lowther, to set up a title 
mr the queen to the baronies of Gilsland and 
Brough. The case was tried at Carlisle in 
1589, and was unopposed, as Howard was 
agam in prison. Lowtlier pursued his course 
01 dispossessing tlie Howards of their lands 
on the queen’s behalf. Elizabeth took pos- 
session of most of them, and made Howard 
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an allowance o£ 4001. a year. Ultimately 
in 1601 the queen permitted the sisters, Lady 
Arundel and Lady Blizabetb. Howard, to buy 
back their lands by a payment of some 
10,000^. each, and the long lawsuit was 
ended to the profit of the royal coders. A 
partition was made of the estates between 
the two sisters, and in 1603 Howard took up 
his abode at Naworth Castle, Cumberland, a 
house which is indissolubly connected with 
his name as its restorer (an account of 
Howard’s works at Naworth is given by C. J. 
Ferguson, ^ Naworth Castle,’ in the Trans- 
actions of the Cmherlandand Westmoreland 
ArcTicdological Society, iv. 486, &e.') 

After settling at N aworth, Howard brought 
an upright character, a sound judgment, and 
a cultivated mind to the work of restoring 
order and furthering civilisation in the wild 
districts of the borders. He lived in a pa;tri- 
archal fashion with his sons and their wives 
and families. He improved his estates, en- 
couraged agriculture, and strove to promote 
the well-being pf the people. His praise- 
worthy efforts were not always approved by 
his neighbours, and many attempts were 
made to bring him into trouble as a recusant. 
On account of his religion he held no public 
post tiU 1618, when he was made one of the 
commissioners for the borders (Htmbe, Fee- 
der a, xvii. 53). He insisted on the due exe- 
cution of the laws, and by his perseverance 
annoyed the neighbouring justices and the 
captain of Carlisle Castle, whose shortcomings 
he laid before the pruy council ; but his pro- 
ceedings were always in accordance with the 
law. Scott, in the ^ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’ has turned him into a mythical hero 
by the name of ‘ Belted Will.’ But Scott 
has also made him lord warden, an office 
which he never held, and has transferred to 
him legends which properly belong to his 
Bacre ancestors. He was not known in his 
own days as ‘Belted Will,’ but ‘Bauld [bold' 
Willie,’ and his wife ‘ Bessie with the braic. 
[broad] apron,’ in allusion to her ample dower. 
Their ‘ Household Books,’ which extend with 
some gaps from 1612 to 1640, give copious 
information of their domestic economy, which 
became a pattern to the neighbourhood. A 
diary of some southern visitors in 1634 gives 
a pleasant description of the generous hospi- 
tality of Naworth Castle, and says of its 
hosts : ‘ These noble twain could not make 
above twenty-five years both together when 
first they married, that now can make above 
140 years, and are very hearty, well, and 
’ {JSousehold JBoohs, Appendix, p. 

Howard was also a scholar and an anti- 
quary, Early in life he began to collect books 


and manuscripts, and in 1592 published at 
London an edition of Florence of Worcester’s 
‘ Chronicon ex Chronicis, auctore Florentio 
Wigorniensi Monacho,’ which he dedicated 
to Lord Burghley. He formed at Naworth 
a large library, of which some of the printed 
books remain (there is a catalogue in the 
‘ Household Books,’ Appendix, p. 473), The 
collection of manuscripts has unfortunately 
been dispersed. A small portion is in the 
Arundel MSS, in the Hoyal College of Arms ; 
but many valuable manuscripts in other col- 
lections may be identified as belonging to 
Howard by his marginal notes. It is clear 
that he was a man of considerable learning, 
and that his library was valuable. He was 
a friend of Cotton, Camden, and Spelman, 
and a correspondent of Usslier, who collated 
one of his manuscripts of the letters of Abbot 
Aldhelm ( Veterum Fpisfolarmn Sylloge, p. 
129). His intimacy with Cotton led to the 
marriage of one of his daughters to Cotton’s 
eldest son, afterwards Sir Thomas Cotton. 
Camden calls Howard ‘ a singular lover of 
valuable antiquity and learned withal.’ When 
a proposal was made in 1617 to revive the 
I Society of Antiquaries, which James I had 
for some reason suppressed, a memorial in 
favour of the project sets the name of Howard 
first in the list of its probable members 
{ArcJiceologia, vol. i. xvii). Living close to 
the Homan Wall, Howard collected Homan 
altars and inscriptions, and sent drawings of 
them, made with his own hand, to Camden, 
who was working at his ‘ Britannia ’ {Brit 
p. 642). These he kept in the garden at 
Naworth, where they were seen by Stukeley 
in 1725 (Iter Boreale, p. 68). Even in Stuke- 
ley’s day they were suffering from neglect, 
and were subsequently scattered or dtistroyed. 
Some information about them is to be found 
in Horsley’s ‘Britannia Homana,’ pp, 254-8, 
and Bruce’s ‘ Lapidarium Septentrionale,’ pp. 
176-8, 197-9. Howard’s declining years were 
disturbed by the outbreak of civil troubles, 
and after the battle of Newburn in August 
1640 there were fears that the Scots army 
would advance on Carlisle and attack Naworth 
on the way. It was therefore tliought pru- 
dent to carry the old man to Greystock as a 
place of greater safety. He was so feeble 
that he had to be borne in a litter, and soon 
after his arrival there he died early in October, 
having survived his wife about a year. Among 
his ten children were Philip, whose grandson, 
Charles Howard (1629-1685) [q. v.], was 
created Earl of Carlisle in 1661, and Sir 
Francis of Corby Castle, Cumberland, .a 
royalist colonel. There is a portrait of him 
by Cornelius Janssen at Castle Howard, and 
one of his wife at Gilling Castle, Yorkshire. 
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[The life of Howard has been carefully told 
by Ornsby in the Introduction to the Household 
Hooks of Lord William Howard (Surtees Society), 
and the Appendix contains a number of illustra- 
tive documents ; Howard’s Memorials of the 
H o wards j Luke of Norfolk s edition of the Lives 
of Philip’ Howard, earl of Arundel, and Anne 
Lacres, his wife ; Hutchinson’s History of Cum- 
berland, p. 133, &e.; Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, notes ; Lugdale’s Baronage, ii. 281 ; 
Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland; Lysons’s j 
Magna Britannia, ‘ Cumberland,’ pp. 32 and 
olxxix— xxxi ; Grillow’s Lictionary of the English 
Catholics, iii. 455-8.] M. C. j 

HOWARD, WILLIAM, Viscotot | 
Staffoud (1614-1680), was fifth son of Tho- j 
mas, earl of Arundel and Surrey [q. v.], by his | 
wife Lady Alathea Talbot, third daughter, i 
and eventually sole heiress, of G-ilbert, seventh 
earl of Shrewsbury, He was born on 30 Nov. 
1614, and was brought up as a Homan catholic. 
He was made a knight of the Bath at the coro- 
nation of Charles I in February 1626, and 
married (mar. lie. Bishop of London, 11 Oct. 
1637) Mary, the daughter of the Hon. Edward 
Stafford, and sister of Henry, fifth and last 
baron Stafford, who died in 1637. .Roger Staf- 
ford, the last male heir of the Staffords, hav- 
ing Ijeen compelled to surrender to the king 
the barony of Stafford by an enrolled deed 
dated 7 Dec. 1639, Howard and his wife 
were created by letters patent of 12 Sept. 
1640 Baron and Baroness Stafford, with re- 
mainder, in default of male issue, to their 
heirs female. A grant was also made to them 
of the same precedence as had been enjoyed 
by the fifth Baron Stafford ; but as this was 
subsequently considered illegal, Stafford was 
further created Viscount Stafford on 11 Nov. 
1640, and took his seat for the first time in 
the House of Lords on the following day 
(Journals of the Souse of Lords ^ iv, 90). Upon 
the outbreak of the civil war Stafford retired'- 
with his wife to Antwerp, but subsequently 
returned to this country {State Trials, vii. 
1359). The statement in Doyle’s ^ Official 
Baronage ’ that Stafford served as a volun- 
teer in the royal army (1642-6) is inaccurate, 
as it is clear that he was beyond the seas in 
1643 (Clarenuoi^, Hist, of Rehellion, 1826, 
iv. 630). In June 1646 a pass was granted 
him to return to England, and in July 1647 
he obtained leave to go to Flanders to fetch 
his wife and family {Journals of the House of 
Lords, viii. 384, ix. 327). In a letter to the 
Protector, dated Amsterdam, 1 Jan. 1656, 
Stafford, after mentioning his former petition 
on behalf of his nephew Thomas, earl of 
Ajcundel, ‘ kept in cruell slavery in Padua,’ 
asks for permission to repair to England to 
communicate personally to Cromwell ^ a busi- 
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ness of far greater importance whoiy concern- 
ing your owne person and affayres . . . not 
fitt to communicate to paper ’ ( Tliurloe State 
Papers, 1742, iv. 335). Though Stafford 
was allowed to return, no interview be- 
tween him and Cromwell ap])ears to have 
taken place (ib. vi. 436). On 30 June 1660 
an order was made by the House of Lords 
for the restitution of Stafford’s goods (Jour^ 
nals of the House of Lord'^, xi. 79). Ac- 
cording to Burnet, Stafford considered that 
he had not been rewarded by Charles II as 
he deserved, and so ^ often voted against the 
court and made great apjAicationa always to 
the Earl of Shaftsbury ’ {Hist, of his own. 
Time, ii. 262). In 1664 Stafford petitioned the 
king, without success, to restore liis wife to 
the earldom of Stafford and barony of Newn- 
ham and Tunbridge as fully as though her 
ancestor, Edward, duke of Buckingham, had 
never been attainted ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1663-4, p. 446). On 18 Jan, 1665 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, atid 
in 1672 served as member of tho council of 
that society. On 3 July 1678 he had an 
altercation with the Earl of Peterborough in 
the House of Lords, and was enjoined hy the 
lord chancellor Giot to resent anytliing as 
passed between them this day ’ { Journals of 
the House of Lords, xiii. 270). 

In consequence of the false information 
of Titus Oates a warrant was issued by the 
lord chief justice, at the instance of the 
speaker, for the apprehension of Stafford and 
four other catholic lords, namely, the Earl 
of Powis and Lords Arundell of Wardour, 
Belasyse, and Petre, On the following day 
Stafford, having first informed the House of 
Lords of the issue of the warrant, surrendered 
himself, and was committed to the King’s 
Bench prison, whence he was subsequently re- 
moved to the Tower. [For the preliminary 
proceedings against * the five popish lords ’ see 
art. Arttn-dell, Hen-ry.] On 21 May 1680 
Stafford, who was still confined to the Tower, 
was refused bail by the court of king’s bench 
(Lettrell, i. 45), and on 10 Nov. following 
the House of Commons resolved unanimously 
to proceed with the prosecution and to place 
Stafford on his trial first {Journals of the 
House of Commons, ix. 650). According to 
Reresby, the reason of the selection was that 
Stafford was ^ deemed weaker than the other 
lords in the Tower for the same crime, and 
less able to labour his defence ’ (p. 236). On 
30 Nov. 1680 the trial of Stafford for high 
treason was commenced in Westminster HalL 
It lasted seven days (see Evelyn, Diary ^ iL 
150-4). Heneage, lord Finch, the lord chan- 
cellor, presided as lord high steward. Tb.e 
managers for the commons included Sergean % 
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Maynard; Sir William Jones, SirFrancisWin- 
nington, and George Treby. Stafford, who was 
only allowed to consult his counsel when 
points of law arose, defended himself with 
greater ability than was anticipated. Dugdale, 
Oates, and Turberville all bore false witness 
against liim. Oates declared that he had deli- 
vered a commission to him from the pope as 
paymaster-general of the army which ^ was to 
be raised for the promoting of the catholic 
interest^ (^State Trials^ vii. 1348). Dugdale 
and Turberyille both swore that Stafford had 
endeavoured to persuade them to murder the 
Mng {ib. pp. 1343, 1353). Stafford vainly pro- 
tested his innocence. The legal objection 
raised by him ‘touching the necessity of two 
witnesses to every overt act as evidence of 
high treason ’ after the opinion of the judges 
had been taken upon the point was over- 
ruled (ib. pp. 1525-33). On 7 Dec. Staf- 
ford was found guilty by 65 to 31, and sen- 
tence of death by hanging, drawing, and 
quartering was pronounced by Finch, who 
had shown considerable courtesy and fair- 
ness to the prisoner during the trial. Ac- 
cording to Evelyn, Stafford ‘ was not a man 
beloved especially of his own family ’ (Diary ^ 
ii. 154), and all his kinsmen who took part in 
the trial found him guilty with the exception 
of Lord Mowbray, afterwards seventh duke 
of Norfolk. At Stafford’s request Burnet and 
Henry Compton, the bishop of London, visited 
him in the Tower, and to them he solemnly 
protested his innocence. On 18 Dec., having 
promised to discover all that he knew, Staff 
ford was taken before the House of Lords, 
where ‘ he began with a long relation of their 
first consultations after the Restoration about 
the methods of bringing iu their religion, which 
they all agreed could only be brought about 
by toleration. He told them of the Earl of 
Bristol’s project, and went on to teU who 
had undertaken to procure the toleration for 
them, and then he named the Earl of Shafts- 
bury. When he named him he was ordered to 
withdraw, and the lords would hear no more 
:^m him ’ (BuKraiT, Sist. ii. 272 ; see also 
U%st. M88. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. ii. pp. 43-4). 

'«vas beheaded on Tower Hill on 
p Dec. 1680, the king remitting the other 
barbarous penalties. The question whether 
this remission lay in the power of the king 
^ve rise to a short debate in the House of 
OoiMons (Pari Hist. iv. 1260-1). While 
on the scaffold Staffordread a speech, in which 
lieag^pwtes^Hsumocence(te^e Trials, 
^ 1 . 1^-7). ^He was buried in the chapel of 
f. Peter ad Vinculain the Tower on the same 
ctay, but the exact spot is unknown, 

Staffo^ left three sons and six daughte^^ 
iiis widow was created on 5 Octr " 


Countess of Stafford for her life, and died on 
13 Jan. 1(594. Their eldest son, Henry Staf- 
ford Howard, was also on 5 Oct. 1688 created 
Earl of Stafford, with remainder in default of 
male issue to his brothers. Upon the abdi- 
cation of James II lie retired to hkance, where 
on 3 April 1 (594 ho married Claude Charlotte,, 
the eldest daughter of Philibert, comte de 
Grammont, and died 27 April 1(519 without 
issue. On the death of John Paul Stafford- 
Howard, the fourth earl, on I April 1762, 
this earldom became extinct. 

On 27 May 1685 a bill for reversing Staf- 
ford’s attainder was read for the first time 
in the House of Lords, Though it passed 
through the lords and was read a second 
time in the House of Commons (6 June), it 
was dropped upon tlie outbreak of the Duke 
of Monmouth’s rebellion. In the beginning 
of the present century some abortive proceed- 
ings were taken before the committee of privi- 
leges by Sir William Jerningham, and subse- 
quentlyby bis son S i r G eorge Willi am J erning- 
ham, descendants of Mary Plo wdeu, Stafford’s 
grand-daughter (House of Zords^ Papers, 1808 
No. 80, 1809 No. 107,^1812 No. 18). At 
length in 1824 ‘ an act for reversing the at- 
tainder of William, late viscount Stafford,’' 
was passed (5 Geo. IV, c. 46 ; private act not 
printed). On 6 .July 1 825 the House of Lords 
resolved that Sir George William Jerningham 
had established his claim to the barony of 
Stafford, created 12 Sept. 1(540 (House of 
Lords^ Papers, 1825, No. 129 ; and Journals, 
Ivii. 1293), and on I May 1829 he took his 
seat for the first time. 

A portrait of Stafford by Vandyck belongs 
to the Marquis of Bute, engraved in Lodge’s 
‘ Portraits,’ voL vi. A similar portrait is in 
the possession of the Duke of Norfolk (cf. 
Howaed, Howard Family,]). 3(5). Stafford’s 
town residence was Tart IDill, ‘ without the 
gate of St. James’s Park’ (Cunninc^ham, 
Handbook for London, 1849, ii. 797-B). 

[Stafford’s Memoires, 1682; Luttrell’s Brief 
Historical Relation of State Affairs, 1857, i. H> 
13, 14, 45, 59-60; Burnet’s Hist, of his own 
Time, 1833, i. 19, ii. 184,193,262-73,298-9, 
vi.* 277 ; Memoirs and Travels of Sir John 
Beresby, 1813, pp. 216, 236-7, 238,239 ; Diary 
and Correspondence of John Evelyn, 1857, h. 
46-7, 129, 150-4, 155; North’s Examen, 1740, 
pp. 215-21; Causton’s Howard Papers; Howell’s 
State Trials, 1810, vii. 1217-1576; Maepher- 
son’s Hist, of (3-reat Britain, 1776, i. 330-3; 
Lingard’s Hist. (2nd edit.), xiii. 85-6, 226-49, 
xiv. 33-4; Macaulay’s Hist. 1849, i. 259-60, 
522-3, ii. 178; Lodge’s Portraits, vi. 41-7; 
Bell’s Notices of the Historic Persons buried 
in the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, 1877; 
Papers relative to the two Baronies of Stafford, 
1807 ; Gent, Mag. 1797, pt.ii. pp. 667-70; DoyleV 
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Official Baronage, iii. 39 3 ; Collins’s Peerage, 1812, 
i. 125-8; Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 1886^, pp. 
285-6, 501 ; Poster’s Peerage, 1883, pp. 658-9 ; 
Poster’s London Marriage Licenses; p. 717 ; 
Chester’s AVestminster Abbey Registers, pp. 233, 
295-6, 400 ; Notes and Queries, 7tli ser. v. 447, vi. 
57.] ’ ' a. P. B.B. 

HOWARD, WILLIAM, third Loud 
Howaud op Esceicx (1026 ?-1694j, second 
son of Edward, first lord [q.v.], matriculated 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
1646, and afterwards went to an inn of court 
(Claeeihdo^?', iii. 634). In 1653 be was a 
soldier in Cromwell’s life-guards, and a ‘ great 
preacher’ of the anabaptists (Thueloe, v. 
393), but his views were republican, and he 
took part in the plots of 16f55— 6 ( Claeentdoit, 
iii. 634). Committed to the Fleet in 1657, 
he successfully petitioned Richard Cromwell 
for release in 1658 {A.ddit. MS. 5716, f. 15). 
In 1660 Hyde described him as anxious to 
serve the king, likely to be useful among the 
sectaries, and surprisingly well acquainted 
with recent royalist negotiations ( Clar. State 
Papers, iii. 658). Pie sat for Winchelsea in 
the convention parliament, but in 1674 was 
discovered in secret correspondence with PIol- 
land, spent several months in the Tower, and 
was only set free on making a full confession 
(Letters to Sir J. Williamson, Camd. Soc. ii. 
31). Succeeding his brother as Lord How’ard 
in 1678, he sat on the lords’ committees 
which credited Oates’s information, and fur- 
thered the trial of his kinsman, Lord Stafford. 
In 1681 he was again sent to the Tower 
on the false charge preferred by Edward 
Eitzharris [q. v.] of writing the ^ True English- 
man.’ Algernon Sidney’s influence procured 
his release (February 1682) and his admis- 
sion to the counsels of the opposition. He 
was arrested on the first rumours of the Rye 
House plot, and, turning informer at Rus- 
sell’s trial (July 1683), gave accounts of 
meetings at Hampden’s and, Russell’s houses, 
which mainly led to Russell’s conviction. His 
evidence similarly ruined Sidney (Evelte", 
ii. 190). He was pardoned, and died in ob- 
scurity at York in April 1694. Howard was 
very keen-witted (Cexeendoit), and ^ a man 
of pleasant conversation,’ but ^ railed inde- 
cently,’ says Burnet, ‘ both at the king and 
clergy.’ By his wife Frances, daughter of 
Sir James, and niece of Sir Orlando, Bridg- 
man, he had six children, including Charles, 
fourth baron, on whose death in 1715 the 
title became extinct. 

[Masters’s Corpus Christi Coll. Cambridge ; 
Causton’s Howard Papers, pp. 656-8 ; Lal- 
rymple^s Memoirs, i. 19, 25 ; Wiffen’s Russell 
Memoirs; Grey’s Rye House Plot, 1685 ; Lin- 
gard’s Hist. x. 33 ; Luttrell’s Relation ; Burnet’s 


History; Notes and Queries, 3rcl ser. xii. 
109.] 

HOWARD EE WALEBit, Loed (1790- 
1868), diplomatist. [See Ellis, Chaeles 
AiraTrsTxrs.] 

HOWARD EH Waleek, Loee (1710- 
1797), field marshal. [See Geiejhn (for- 
merly Whitwbll), John CtRIEein.] 

h'oWDEBT, Lores. [See Caeaeoci, Sir 
John Francis, first Lore, 1762-1839, gen(‘- 
ral; Caraeoc, Sir John Hobart, second 
Lore, 1799-1873, diplomatist.] 

HOWE, CHARLES (1661-1742), author 
of ‘ Devout Meditations,’ born in GJloiicester- 
sbire in 1661, was third son of John Grub- 
ham Plowe of Langar, Nottinghamshire. 
John Gruhham Howe [q. v.] was his bro- 
ther. In youth Howe spent much time at 
Charles II’s court. About 1686 he is said 
to have gone abroad with a near relative who 
had been appointed ambassador by James I L 
It is stated that the ambassador (whose name 
is not given) died, and that Howe success- 
fully managed the business of the embassy, 
but declined to accept the office permanently. 
On returning to England he married Elianor, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir William 
Pargiter, knt., of Great worth, Northampton- 
shire, and widow of Sir Henry Dering, knt. 
By her he had three sons and three daughters, 
all of whom, with the exception of Leonora 
Maria, who became the wife of Peter Bathurst 
of Clarendon Park, Wiltsliire, predeceased 
their mother. She died on 25 July 1 606, and 
was buried in Greatworth Church, where an 
inscription, composed by her husband, re- 
mains. After his wife’s death in 1696, 1 1 owe 
lived in seclusion in the country, chiefly de- 
voting himself to religious meditation. He 
died on 17 Feb. 1742, and was buried in the 
same vault with his wife and cliildren in 
Greatworth Church. A monument there was 
erected to his memory by his granddaughter, 
Leonora Bathurst. 

Howe’s well-known work, ‘^Devout Mtuli- 
tations; or a Collection of Thoughts upoti 
Religious and Philosophical Subjects,’ 'wa.s 
written for his own use. Dr. Edward Young, 
author of ^ Night Thoughts,’ highly com- 
mended it as a remarkable proof ‘ of a sound 
head and sincere heart.’ It was first pul )1 ished, 
posthumously, as ^ by a Person of Honour,’ in 
1751, together with Young’s commendations. 
The author’s name was prefixed to th(‘. second 
edition, 1752. Other editions are dated Dub- 
lin, 1754, revised by George MilcA-ulay ; 3rd 
edit., London, 1761 ; 4th edit., edited by 
MacAulay, 1772; and London, 1824. Tim 
work is included in John Wesley’s ^Chris- 
tian Library,’ 1819-27, vol. xxvi., and in 
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Bishop Jebb’s ^ Piety without Asceticism/ : 
1837, pp* 265—404, 

[Baker’sNorthatnptonshire,!. 508-1 1; Bridges’s 
Nor tharuptons hire, ed. Whalley, i. 124-7, 184 ; 
202; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, viii. 139; 
G-loucestershire Notes and Queries, ii. 469-71, 
655-7 ; Oent. Mag. 1776, p. 249.] B. H. B. 

HOWE, EMANUEL SOROPE {d. 1709), 
diplomatist, the fourth son of John Grub- 
ham Howe of Langar, Nottinghamshire, and 
brother of Scrope, first viscount Howe [q. v.], 
entered the army at an early age. Prom 
November 1695 till his death he was colonel 
of a regiment of foot. He was gazetted bri- 
gadier-general in April 1704, major-general 
March 1707, and lieutenant-general May 
1709. Being a staunch whig, he held the 
office of groom of the bedchamber thoughout 
William Ill’s reign. He also became lieu- 
tenant and ranger of the forests of Alice Holt 
and Wolmer in Hampshire, a post enjoyed 
by his widow after his death. Gilbert White 
recounts that Howe turned out into these 
forests some German wild boars and sows, and 
^ a bull or buffalo ; but the country rose upon 
them and destroyed them’ (Nat. Hist, and 
Antiq. ofSelbome^ 1880, p. 26). He was M.P. 
for Morpeth from December 1701 to April 
1705, and for Wigan from May 1706 to April 
1708. There is no record of his having taken 
any part in the debates, but he appears to 
have been a useful, if somewhat self-seeking, 
supporter of the Godolphin administration 
{Marlborough Despatches^ ii. 169-60). He 
was first commissioner of prizes from Septem- 
ber 1703 until July 1705, when he was ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary to the elector 
of Hanover. In this capacity he succeeded 
in keeping the elector steadfast to the grand 
alliance, in spite of the strained relations 
between the reigning families of England 
and Hanover, and the intrigues of the Eng- 
lish tories. His task was rendered more 
dfficidt by the injudicious correspondence of 
his wife with the Duchess of Marlborough. 
He was a severe sufferer from gout, but, when 
his health allowed him, accompanied the 
elector on his campaigns. He returned to 
England on leave in June 1709, and died there 
26 Sept, following. 

He married Ruperta, natural daughter of 
Rupert, prince palatine of the Rhine, by Mrs. 
Margaret Hughes [q. v.], by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. His dauo'hter 
Sophia was maid of honour to Queen 6aro- 
Ime while princess of Wales, and her in- 
trigue with Anthony Lowther and subse- 
quent death are frequently^referred to in the 
society scandal of the period (see Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8th Rep, pt. i. p. 571). She was the 
herome of Lprd Herve/s ‘ Epistle of Moni- 


mia and Phil odes’ {Letters to and from Hen- 
rieMa Countess of Suffolk, 1(S24, i. 35-6 ?l) 
Howe’s widow survived him many years, 
leaving behind her Gnany curious pieces of 
mechanism of her father’s constructing’ 
(White, Nat. Hist, and Antiq. of Selborne, 
1880, p. 23). There is a port rait of II owe by 
Sir Peter Lely, an engraving of which by 0. 
Shorwin is prefixed to Sir George Bromley’s 
^ Collection of Original Royal Letters,’ 1787, 
opp. p. xxix. A collection of his letters from 
Hanover (1706-{)) to George Stepney, the 
diplomatist, is preserved in the Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MSS. (7075 If. 3, 71-111,21 551 f. 52). 
Pour letters (1707-8) from him to the Earl 
of Manchester arc among the Duke of Man- 
j Chester’s MSS. {Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep, 
pt. ii. p]). 93, 97, 9(S, 101) ; one of these is 
printed in Cole’s ‘ Memoirs of Affairs of 
State,’ 1733, p. 526. 

[Luttroll’s Relation of State Affiiirs, 1857, v. 
336, 564, 569-70, 586, vi. 170, 445, 493 ; Marl- 
borough Dospatclios, 1845, i. 472, ii. 328-9, iii. 
309-10, 370, iv. 26, 523 ; Ooxe’s Memoirs of tlie 
Duke of Marlborough, 1818, ii. 293-8, 595-6; 
Private Correspondence of 1 he Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 1838, i. 189, 257, ii. 381, 386; Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, 
2nd ser. 1862, iii. 163 ; SaneUWd’s Genealogical 
Hist, of the Kings and Queens of England, 1707, 
p. 571 ; Chamhorlayne’s Anglim Notitia, 1692, 
1694, 1702, 1704, 1707, 1708; Annals of Queen 
Anne, 1710 , viii. 385; Cal.TroasuryPapors, 1708- 
1714 cxvii. 20, 1 720-8 ccxxix.Jl 8 ; Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland, 1789, v. 82-3; Collins’s l^eerage of 
England, 1812, viii. 139-40 ; Noblo’s Biog. Hist. 
1806, ii. 217-19 ; Official Lists of Members of Par- 
liament, i. 596, 603, ii. 3; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. iii. 6, x. 473-4.] G. E. R. B. 

HOWE, GEORGE, M.D. (1656 P-1710), 
son of John Howe (1630-1705) [q. v.],is said 
to havegraduated M.A. in a Scottish univer- 
sity. He is entered on the Leyden register 
as ^ Georgius Howe, Scotus,’ stiuhint of phy- 
sic, 8 Sept. 1677, aged 22. He graduated M.I). 
at Leyden, and became a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians of London on 30 Sept 
1679, fellow 1687, and censor 1707. He is 
described in the annals of the college as ^an 
industrious and eminent practiser of physic.’ 

, He died suddenly of apoplexy on 22 March 
1709-10, while walking in the Poultry (cf. 
Luttbell, Brief HelfVl 560), and was buried 
in the same vault as his father in All Hal- 
lows Church, Bread Street. He is identified 
with the Querpo of Sir Samuel Garth’s ‘ Dis- 
pensary:’ 

, His sire’s pretended pious stops he treads, 

And where the doctor fails the saint succeeds. 

He married Lsetitia Foley, apparently 
■ daughter of Thomas Foley of Witley, Wor- 
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cester, by -whom be left two sons, J obn and 
Philip (both dead without issue in 1729). 

[Munk’s Coll, of Pbys. i. 453 ; Peacock’s Leyden 
Students (Index Soc.), p. 5 1 ; Rogers’s Life of John 
Howe, p. 330.] C. C. 

HOWE, JAMES (1780-1836),^ animal 
painter, was born 30 Aug. 1780 at Skirling in 
Peeblesshire, where his father, William 
Howe, was minister from 1765 till his death 
10 Pec. 1796. After attending the parish 
school Howe was apprenticed to a house- 
painter at Edinburgh, but employed his time 
in painting panoramic exhibitions, devoting 
Mmself especially to animals. Howe obtained 
a great reputation for his skill in drawing 
horses and cattle, and was employed in draw- 
ing portraits of well-known animals for a 
series of illustrations of British domest ic ani- 
mals, published by the Highland Society of 
Scotland to stimulate breeding. He was also 
commissioned by Sir John Sinclair to draw 
examples of various breeds of cattle. A set of 
fourteen engravings of horses from drawings 
by Howe were published and, for the most 
part, engraved by W. H. Lizars [q. v.], at 
Edinburgh in 1824, and a series of forty-five 
similar engravings of horses and cattle was 
published in 1832. Howe came once to 
London to paint the horses of the royal stud, 
but resided principally at Edinburgh, where 
he was a frequent exhibitor at the Edinburgh 
exhibitions, Royal Institution, and Royal 
Scottish Academy from 1808 to the time of 
his death. In 1815 he visited the field 
of W^aterloo, and painted a picture of the 
battle, which he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in London in 1816. Howe died at 
Edinburgh, 11 July 1836. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Jos. Irving’s 
Book of Scotsmen ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and 
Engi’avers, ed. R. E. Graves ; information from 
Mr. J. M. Gray.] L. C. 

HOWE, JOHN (1630-1705), ejected 
divine, son of John and Anne How, was 
born at Loughborough, Leicestershire, on 
1/ May 1630, and baptised at the parish 
church on 23 May. John How, the father 
(brother of Obadiah Howe, D.D. [q. v.]), for- 
merly a pupil of Francis Higginson [q. v.], 
was usher (1627-32) of the school supported 
by Burton’s charity, and curate (1628-34) to 
John Browne, rector of Loughborough. He 
was suspended from the ministry, as an ^ irre- 
gular curate,’ on 6 Nov. 1634, by the high 
commission court, was imprisoned, and fined 
500^. (reduced to 207 on 19 Feb. 1635) for 
praying before sermon ‘ that the young prince 
might not be brought up in popery.’ In 1635 
he made his way to Ireland with his family ; 
during the rebellion of 1641 his place of re- 
fuge (probably Coleraine) was for several 


weeks besieged. Returning to England, he 
settled in Lancashire, probably serving one of 
the chapelries dependent on Win wick, where 
his son was prepared for the university at 
the grammar school under Ralph Gorse, B.A. 

Howe was admitted a sizar at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, on 17 May 1047 ; he 
graduated B.A. in 1648, according to Ca- 
lamy, who ascribes his ^ platonick tincture ’ 
to his knowledge of Cud worth and his lasting 
friendship with Henry More. In Michaelmas 
term 1648 he removed to Oxford, as bible- 
clerk of Brasenose ; here he graduated B.A. 
on 18 Jan. 1650. In 1050 he was elected 
chaplain of Magdalen; he graduated M.A. 
on 9 July 1652, and was fellow of Magda- 
len probably from 1652 to 1665. He was 
admitted on ^catholic terms’ to the presi- 
dent’s ‘ church meeting ’ [see OooDWtN, 
Thomas]. Shortly after graduating M.A. he 
was ordained at Winwick. This large parish 
was included in the fourth Lancashire classis ; 
but Howe was ordained by Charles Ilerle 
[q. V.], the rector (whom Ixe revered as a 
‘ primitive bishop ’), with his curates in the 
four chapelries. 

About 1654 (perhaps earlier) lie was ap- 
pointed to the perpetual curacy of Great Tor- 
rington, Devonshire, a donative belonging 
to Christ Church, Oxford. He found the 
parishioners divided ; his predecessor, Lewis 
Stukely, was an independent ; he himself 
ranked with the presbyterians ; but he drew 
parties together, and succeeded in establish- 
ing at Torrington a meeting of Gieighbour- 
ing ministers of different persuasions.’ His 
labours were unremitting ; on fast days he 
was engaged in the pulpit from nine till four 
with only a quarter of an hour’s recess, during 
which the people sang. But his stay at 
Torrington was not long. In 1056 the per- 
petual curacy of St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, 
Devonshire, was vacant. The parishioners 
were equally divided between Howe and 
another candidate, Robert Jagoe. Thomas 
Boon, Howe’s great friend at Dartmouth, 
made interest with Cromwell for his appoint- 
ment. Cromwell insisted on hearing Howe 
preach at Whitehall, and gave him his text 
‘ while the psalm was singing ’ before ser- 
mon. Howe preached for two hours, and 
was turning the hour-glass for the third time 
when Cromwell signed to him to stop. In the 
event Cromwell made him his domestic chap- 
lain. Howe took the office with reluctance, 
and was not easy in it. To his puritan strict- 
ness the life at Whitehall seemed ‘ in so loose 
a way ’ as to give him small chance of use- 
fulness. His parishioners at Torrington could 
not agree on his successor, and besought him 
to return. Baxter’s influence prevailed with 
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'Mm to stay in London. He stipulated for 
leave to spend tM’ee months in the year at 
TorringtoUj and to appoint a substitute on 
full salary. One of these substitutes was 
Increase Mather [q. v.] Howe preached 
against fanatical notions current in the Pro- 
tector’s court ; Cromwell heard with knitted 
brows, but did not remonstrate. Though 
occasionally employed in secret despatches, 
he did not take part in affairs of state, nor 
seek to advance his own interest. Keligious 
men of all schools found in him a friend at 
court. Seth Ward, afterwards bishop of Salis- 
bury, was indebted to his good offices, as was 
Puller, the church historian. 

After Cromwell’s death, Howe remained 
at Whitehall as chaplain to Hichard Crom- 
well. He was present (not as a member) at 
the Savoy conference in October 1658, when 
the Westminster confession was re-edited on 
congregational principles. Soon afterwards 
he visited Torrington, staying there till the 
spring of 1659. In the advertisement of his 
first publication (a sermon before parliament, 

1659, no copy known) he is described as 
'preacher at Westminster;’ he held a lec- 
tureship at St. Margaret’s. Of Richard Crom- 
well’s ability, as well as of his patriotism, 
Howe spoke always in high terms, defend- 
ing Mm warmly from the charge of weak- 
ness. Immediately upon Richard’s deposi- 
tion (May 1659) Howe resumed the charge 
of Torrington. Por alleged sedition in ser- 
mons preached there on 30 Sept, and 14 Oct. 

1660, he was tried, first before the mayor 
(14 Nov.), and again at the following spring 
assize : on neither occasion was there any 
evidence to sustain the charge. In 1662 he 
was ejected from Torrington by the operation 
of the Uniformity Act. Wilkins, afterwards 
bishop of Chester, wondered at his noncon- 
formity, as he thought him a man of lati- 
tude; he answered that his latitude made 
Mm a nonconformist. To his own bishop, 
Ms old friend Seth Ward (then of Exeter), 
before whom he was soon cited for private 
preaching, he specified the requirement ol 
re-ordination as an insuperable/ bar to Ms 
coMo^ing. Of the process against Mm 
Ward took no notice. Calamy had heard 
that in 1665 Howe was imprisoned for two 
montM in the Isle of St. Nicholas, off Ply- 
mouth ; the story may be doubted. In 1666 
^ took the oath prescribed by the Pive 

loDD. He was^ thus free to choose his resi- 
denco, a^ being let alone by his bishop 
(neither Ward nor Sparrow interfered with 
Mm) he preached about at the houses oi 
the western gentry, and in 1668 puhHshed a 
volume of Ms Torrington sermons. 


_ 111 April 1670 Howe left London for Duh- 
lin to become domestic chaplain to John 
second viscount Masserecne, of Antrim Castle! 
While in attendance on Lord Massereene at 
his Dublin residence, lie preached at the pres- 
byteriaii meeting-house in Cooke Street. The 
date of his arrival in Antrim was at least 
some weeks prior to his dedicatory letter to 
John Upton, dated 'Antrim, Aiuir 12, 1671.’ 
At Antrim he officiated on Sunday afternoons 
in the parish church, of wliich the preshy te- 
rians had part use, by Lord Massereene’s per- 
mission. Mis best known worlc, ' The Living 
Temple,’ was written at Antrim. He was 
a member of the Friday conferences known 
as the ' Antrim meeting,’ a precursor of the 
presbyteriau organisation of the north of 
Ireland. In conjunction with Thomas Gowan 
[q. V.] he took some part (in 1675) in a train- 
ing school for prcwsbyterian divines, probably 
teaching theology. ' At the end of this year 
he was called to London to succeed Lazarus 
Seaman, D.D., in the co-pastorship of the 
presbyterian congregation m Haberdashers’ 
Hall, Staining Lane, Wood Street, Cheap- 
side. A visit to London ended in his remov- 
ing thither, by way of Liverpool, in 1676. 

Next year a controversy on predestination 
arose out of tlie publication (1677) of a 
tract written by Howe at the ' instance of 
Robert Boyle. Theophilus Gale [q. v.] at- 
tacked it in the concluding part of hia ' Court 
of the Gentiles.’ The criticism was pursued, 
after Gale’s death, by Thomas Danson [q.v.] 
Howe was defended by Andrew Marvell. 
His position has been incorrectly described as 
Arminian. The protestant feeling excited 
by the so-called ' Popish plot ’ led in 1680 
to a renewed effort for the comprehension 
of nonconformists. Lloyd, then bishop of 
St. Asaph, consulted Pfowe about terms. 
A strong sermon (11 May 1680) against 
schism, by Stillingfleet, then dean of St, 
Paul’s, met with a reply from Howe, written, 
gs Stillingfleet owned, ' like a gentleman.’ In 
the same year occurred his expostulation 
with Tillotson, when, according to Calamy’s 
account, based on Howe’s own statement, 
Tillotson was moved to tears ' as they were 
travelling along together in his chariot.’ The 
period 1681-5 was one of much anxiety to non- 
conformists ; Howe’s hearers were arrested, 
and his health suffered from an indoor life, it 
not being safe for Mm to appear in the streets. 
In 1681 his colleague Daniel Bull [q. v.] dis- 
graced himself. In 1685 Howe addressed 
an able letter (anonymous) on the prosecu- 
tion of nonconformists to Thomas Barlow 
[q. v.l, bishop of Lincoln. 

In August 1685 Howe went abroad with 
Philip, fourth baron WTaarton. His journey 
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'w^as kept so quiet that his congregation did 
not hear of it till he was gone ; he wrote 
them a farewell letter from the continent. 
After trayelling about he settled at Utrecht 
in 1686. He took a house and had boarders, 
among whom were George, fifteenth earl of 
Sutherland, and his countess. With Matthew 
Mead [q. v.] and two others he took turns 
in preaching at the English church. Gilbert 
Burnet [q. v,], when in Utrecht (1687), 
preached in the same church. In May 1687, 
shortly after James’s declaration for liberty 
of conscience, Howe returned to his London 
flock, having consulted William of Orange 
in regard to this step. Though pressed by 
James himself, Howe resisted every attempt 
to give nonconformist sanction to the royal 
exercise of a dispensing power. Oalamy 
says that Wilham Sherlock, then master of 
the Temple, asked Howe what he would do 
if offered the mastership. He replied that 
he would take the place, but hand the emo- 
lument to the legal proprietor ; whereupon 
Sherlock ‘ rose up from his seat and em- 
brac’d him.’ At the revolution Howe headed 
the London nonconformist ministers in an 
address of welcome to William. He had 
not lost hope of a policy of comprehension, 
and was in communication with the eccle- 
siastical commissioners appointed with that 
view. Wlien toleration was granted (1689) 
he addressed a remarkable paper ‘ to confor- 
mists and dissenters,’ recommending mutual 
forbearance. 


Howe was a leading spirit in the effort! 
now made for the amalgamation of the pres- 
byterians and congregationalists into on^ 
body. As early as 1672 they had combinec 
in establishing the merchants’ lecture or 
Tuesdays at Pinners’ Hall ; Howe became 
one of the lecturers in 1677, succeedim 
Thomas Mantqn, H.D. [q. v.] In 1689 the 
two bodies originated a common fund foi 
educati^ students and aiding congrega- 
tions ; Howe was one of the projectors. A 
union of the two bodies in London was 
•effected in 1690; the ^ heads of agreement' 
(published 1691), which were largely Howe’s 
work, were accepted by all but a few con- 
gregationalists, and formed the basis of simi- 
lar unions throughout the country. This 
^^PPy union ’ was broken in London by a 

of the publication 
^690) of the work of Tobias Crisp, D.D. [q. v.l 
Howe and others had attested the genuine- 
ness of this publication in a declaration pre- 
feed to the volume. Baxter at once assailed 
Unsp s antinomian tendency in a pamphlet 
which Howe prevailed upon him to suppress, 

certificate of genuineness 
should be feplained as implying no approval 


of Crisp’s writings. This was done in a de- 
claration prefixed to ^ A Blow at the Boot,’ 
by John Elavel (1630 .P-1691) [q. v.] Crisp’s 
views were now attacked by Daniel Williams, 
D.D., in ^ Gospel Truth ’ (1691), and the con- 
troversy became general, Crisp’s opponents 
being accused of Arminian and even Socinian 
leanings. Among other healing measures 
Howe published (1693) his merchants’ lec- 
tures on ‘ Christian Contention.’ But in 
1693 the common fund was divided ; in 1694 
Williams was excluded from the merchants’ 
lectureship, and Howe with three others 
withdrew ; a new lecture was established at 
Salters’ Hall. In June 1694 Oalamy, who 
wished to be publicly ordained, asked Howe 
to take part ; after consulting Lord-keeper 
Somers he declined. His congregation, in De- 
cember 1694, removed to a newmeeting-house 
in Silver Street, Wood Street, Cheapside. 

In 1694 and 1695 Howe published one or 
two tracts, orthodox but cautious, in the 
Socinian controversy, then dying out. His 
controversy with Defoe on ‘ occasional con- 
formity ’ began in November 1700. Howe 
had always been in favour of the practice of 
friendly resort by nonconformists to the parish 
churches, both for worship and sacraments, 
and was opposed to the abortive bill intro- 
duced in the first year of Anne (4 Nov. 1702) 
for preventing such interchanges. Sir Thomas 
Abney (1640-1722) [q. v.], a prominent ‘ oc- 
casional conformist ’ during his mayoralty 
in 1701, was a member of Howe’s congrega- 
tion. It was probably in reference to this 
question that William III, shortly before his 
death, sent for Howe for ‘ some very private 
conversation,’ in the course of which Wil- 
liam ^ ask’d him a great many questions about 
his old master Oliver.’ 

Howe was now past seventy and ' began 
to be weary of living.’ In Watts’s elegy on 
Gouge, who died in January 1700, he speaks 
of Etowe as having survived his equals, ^ a 
great but single name,’ and ^ ready to be 
gone.’ He laboured under several diseases, 
but was always cheerful, though extremely 
sensitive to pain ; he remained in harness to 
the end. In his last illness Bichard Orom- 
well paid him a farewell visit. ^ A very few 
days before he died ’ he expressed entire con- 
currence in the scheme of non-synodical prea- 
byterianism contained in Oalamy’s ^ Defence 
of Moderate Nonconformity’ (1704). He 
died, 'quite worn out,’ on 2 April 1705, at 
St. John Street, Smithfield, and was l)uricd 
on 6 April in the church of Allhallows, Bread 
Street. On 8 April his colleague John Spade- 
man preached his funeral sermon. He mar- 
ried, first, on 1 March 1656, I^atherine. 
daughter of George Hughes, B.D. [q. v.], and 
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had issue (1) George, M.D. [q. v.], (2) John, 
living in 1705 and married ; (3) Ohadiah, 
baptised at Torrington, 21 April 1661, died 
before 1706 ; (4) Philippa, baptised at Tor- 
rington, 4 Jan. 1666, married Matthew Col- 
lett j (6) James, a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, who married Mary Saunders, and 
died 12 April 1714. He married, secondly, 
Margaret (the date and surname are iin- 
kaown), who died at Bath between 20 and 
26 Peb. 1743, aged nearly 90. 

Howe was of fine presence, tall and grace- 
ful, with an air of dignity and apiercing eye. 
His portrait, in long fair wig, engraved by 
James Oaldwall [q. v.], from a painting by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, is in Palmer’s ^Non- 
conformist’s Memorial,’ first edition, 1775, i. 
409 ; the original painting is in Dr. Wil- 
liams’s IJbrary, Gordon Square, W’’.0. An- 
other painting, by JohnPiley, showing Howe 
in his own dark hair, was exhibited in the 
third exhibition of National Portraits, 1868; 
it has been engraved by Trotter. The earliest 
engraved portrait is by White, reproduced by 
J. Pine. Howe delivered his sermons with- 
out his notes ; Thoresby, who heard him on 
19 May 1696, says he ^ preached incompar- 
ably.’ His writings show an original mind, 
contemplative rather than profound, with 
considerable power of discrimination, and 
some warmth of fancy. His spirit is supe- 
rior to his style ; his diction rarely rises to 
the elevation of his thought ; his sentences 
are negligent, and his punctuation seems de- 
vised for the min of perspicuity. He shines 
at his best in his consolatory letters (the 
anonymous one to Lady Russell in 1683 is 
well known), which are full of pathos and 
calm wisdom. He was not without humour ; 
there is the story of his asking a courtier to 
permit him to swear the next oath. On his 
deathbed he made his son George burn all 
Ms papers, except sermon-notes, ^ stitch’d up 
in a multitude of small volumes.’ Pew of 
his letters are preserved ; most of these will 
found in Rogers. An undated letter 
(p. 572, 1st edit., p. 636, 2nd edit.), which 
puzzles Rogers, refers to the schismatic action 
Bradbury [q. v.] at Newcastle in 


Howe’s ‘Works’ were collected in 17' 
enlarged edition was issu 
m 1810-22, 8vo, 8 vols., also 1848, 8^ 
3 vols., and 1862-3, 12mo, 6 vols. Midd 
ton (followed by Wilson) enumerates thin 
three of his publications, besides prefac 
and five volumes of posthumous sermo 
prmted between 1726 and 1744 from sho 
nand reports. Among them are : 1. ‘ i 
■ r Creation ’ &c., 1660, 4to (sermon 
1 Thess. IV. 18), 2. *A Treatise on t 


Blessedness of the Righteous,’ &c., 1668, 8vo. 
3. ‘ A Treatise of Delighting in God,’ &c " 
1674, 12mo. 4. ‘ The L iving Temple of 

God,’ &c., 1075, 8vo. 5. ‘The Reconcile- 
ableness of God’s Prescience,’ &c., 1677, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Annotations,’ &c., 1686, foL, on the three 
Epistles of St. John, in the continuation of 
Poole’s ‘Annotations.’ 7. ‘The Carnality 
of Christian Contention,’ &c., 1093, 4to. 8. ‘A 
Calm iind Sober In((uiry concerning the pos- 
sibility of a Trinity,’ &c., 1 094, 4to. 9. ‘ Some 
Consideration of a Preface to an Inquiry con- 
cerning . . . Occasional Conformity,’ &c., 
1701, 4to. 10. ‘A Second Part oftheLiving 
Temple,’ _&c., 1702, 8vo (criticises Spinoza). 
11. ‘A Discourse on Patience,’ &c., 1705, 8vo. 

[Calamy's Memoirs of Ho wo, prefixed to Works^ 
1724, aisc/ issued separately, are the main autho- 
rity for his life; tho Life by Henry Rogers, 
1836 (portrait), reprinted 1879, is an expansion 
of Calamy, with additions from Howe’s manu- 
script letters ; there are lives by Hunt, prefixed 
to Works, 1810, by Dunn, 1830, by Urwick, 1846^ 
and by Hewlett, prefixed to Works, 1848 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1634-5, pp. 314, 318, 559, 
&c. ; Spademan’s Puneral Sermon, 1706 ; Wood’s 
AthenmOxon. (Bliss), iii. 780, 834, &c., iv. 589, 
&c.. Fasti, ii. 120, 171 ; Calamy’s Abridgement, 

1713, pp. 576 sq. ; Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 
235 sq., p. 634; Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, 
pp. 250, 257 ; Calamy’s Own Life, 1830, i. 322' 
sq., 344 sq., ii. 31 sq. ; Nelson’s Life of Bull, 

1714, pp. 257 sq. ; Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 1 763, 
pp. 63 sq. ; Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica, 
1786, iv. 126 sq. ; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Me- 
morial, 1802, ii. 81 sq. (portrait engraved by 
Ridley) ; Wilson’sDissenting Churches of London, 
181 0, iii. 19 sq,; Granger’s Biographical History 
of England, 1824, iv. 65; Armstrong’s Appendix 
to Martineau’s Ordination Service, 1829, p. 86; 
Humphreys’s Correspondence of Doddridge, 1830, 
iv. 212; Urwick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 
1864, p. 232 (letter by Howe) ; Beamont’s Win- 
wick, 1876, p. 78; Witherow’s Hist, and Lit. 
Memorials of Presb. in Ireland, 1879, i. 54; 
Bloxam’s Register of Magdalen, 1853-85 ; 
Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1886, p. ix; Kil- 
len’s Hist. Congr. Presb. Church in Ireland, 1886, 
p. 16 ; extracts from parish register at Lough- 
borough, per the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A.] 

A. G, 

HOWE, JOHN, fourth Loed Ciiedwokth 
( 1764-1804), born 22 Aug. 1764, was son of 
Thomas Howe {d. 1776), rector of Great 
Wishford and Kingston Deverill, Wiltshire. 
His mother was Frances, daughter of ThomaS' 
White of Tattingstone, near Ipswich, Suffolk. 
His paternal grandfather, John Howe, had 
been raised to the peerage in 1741 as Baron 
Chedworth of Chedworth, Gloucestershire. 

Howe was educated first at Harrow, where 
he gave early proof of his lifelong predilec- 
tions for the stage and the turf. Tie matricu- 
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lated at Queen’s College, Oxford, on 29 Oct. 
1772, but left without a degree after three 
years’ residence, and took up his abode at his 
mother’s house at Ipswich. His mother 
died in 1778. In 1781 he succeeded his 
uncle, Henry Frederick Howe, third baron 
Chedworth, in his title and estates, but he 
continued to live in comparative seclusion, 
and seldom visited his large landed properties 
in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. Late in 
life he lived in the house of a surgeon named 
Penrice at Yarmouth, and devoted himself 
to a study of Shakespeare. He died un- 
married on 29 Oct. 1804, and the barony 
became extinct. He was buried, as he had 
directed, beside his mother in St. Matthew’s 
churchyard, Ipswich, on the fifth day after 
his death. The inscription on his monument 
in St. Matthew’s Church describes him as a 
man of unusually cultivated tastes and of 
whig sympathies. 

He neglected his relatives in his will, and 
left much to his friend Penrice, the Yarmouth 
surgeon with whom he resided. Charles 
James Fox, ‘ the illustrious statesman and 
true patriot,’received a legacy of 3,000Z.; many 
theatrical and other friends were liberally 
remembered ; and large legacies were left to 
his executors and trustees, by whom the 
Howe estates in Gloucestershire were divided 
and sold in 1811 for 268,635Z. Chedworth’s 
relatives unsuccessfully disputed his will on 
the ground of insanity. To prove his sanity, 
Penrice edited for publication Chedworth’s 
‘ Notes upon some of the Obscure Passages 
in Shakespeare’s Plays ; with Hemarks upon 
the Explanations and Amendments of the 
Commentators in the Editions of 1786, 1790, 
1793,’ London, 1805 (Maetin, Bibliographi- 
cal Catalogue of Books Privately Printed^ 
London, 1834, p. 100). 

Chedworth published in his lifetime two 
pamphlets, respectively entitled ^ Two Ac- 
tions between John Howe, Esq., and G. L. 
Dive, Esq., tried by a Special Jury before 
Lord Mansfield at the Assizes holden at Croy- 
don, August 1781,’ 2nd edit., London, 1781 ; 
and ‘ A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury 
at the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
for the County of Suffolk,’ Ipswich [1793]. 
Many years after Chedworth’s death a friend, 
Thomas Crompton, published ' Letters from 
the late Lord Chedworth to the Rev. Thomas 
Crompton, written from January 1780 to 
May 1795,’ London, 1828. 

[G-ent. Mag. ISOi. Ixxiv. 1242-L 1806, Ixxvi. 
672, 1030-2, 1201-7, ISllyol. 3xxxi.pt. ii.p. 80 ; 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, i. 393 ; Burke’s 
Dormant and Extinct Peerages, 1883, p. 288; 
Haslewood’s Monumental Inscriptions in the 
Parish of St. Matthew, Ipswich, pp. 16, 273; 


Burial Register of St. Matthew's, Ipswich ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books ; Gael’s paper 
on Stowell House and Park in the Transactions of 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archseological 
Society, 1877-S, ii. 47-52.] B. H. B. 

HOWE or HOW, JOHN GRUBTIAM 
(1657-1722), commonly known a,s ^ Jack 
How,’ politician, born in 1667, was second 
son of John Grubham How of Langar, Not- 
tinghamshire, and member of parliament for 
Gloucestershire from 1661 to 1679. His 
mother was Annabella, third and youngest 
illegitimate daughter and coheiress of Em- 
anuel Scrope, lord Scrope of Bolton and earl 
of Sunderland. She was legitimised by act 
of parliament in 1663, died on 20 March 
1703-4, and was buried on 30 March in 
Stowell Church, Gloucestershire, where a 
monument was placed on the north wall of 
the chancel to her memory by Howe. Early 
in life he figured as ‘ a young amorous spark 
of the court.’ In 1679 he brought an accu- 
sation against the Duchess of Richmond, 
which on investigation proved to be false, 
and he was forbidden to attend the court. 
At this period he wrote verses, and, accord- 
ing to Macaulay, was notorious for his savage 
lampoons. With the Revolution he entered 
upon a political career. He sat for Ciren- 
cester in the Convention parliament, J anuary 
1689 to February 1690, and in its two suc- 
cessors 1690-6 and 1696-8. The county of 
Gloucester returned him in 1698, and agaiir 
in January 1701. At the subsequent elec- 
tion (December 1701) the whigs concen- 
trated all their efibrts against him and ej ected 
him from the seat. In Anne’s first parliament 
(1702) Howe was returned for four constitu- 
encies, Bodmin, Gloucester city, Gloucester 
county, and Newton in Lancashire (Couicr- 
NBY, Pari. Bepr. of Cornwall, p. 237), and 
chose his old seat for Gloucestershire. A 
petition hy Sir John Guise, his opponent for 
the county, against his return was defeated 
hy 219 votes to 98, ‘a great and shameful 
majority ’ in the opinion of Speaker Onslow, 
After 1705 he ceased to sit in parliament,. 

At the beginning of William Hi’s riugn 
Howe urged severe measures against such 
politicians as Carmarthen and Plalifax, who 
had been identified with the measui^es of 
James II. He was then a strong whig, and 
in 1689 was appointed vice-chamberlain to 
Queen Mary. Early in March 1691-2 the 
queen dismissed him from that post, and he 
at the same time lost the minor position of 
keeper of the mall. In the following N ovem - 
her he was siunmoned before the court of 
verge for ^ cutting and wounding a servant 
of his in Whitehall,’ and on pleading guilty 
was pardoned (December 1692), Thence- 
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forward he ranhed among the fiercest of the 
tories. He took an active part against Burnet 
for his ^ Pastoral Letter/ and declaimed ve- 
hemently against the prosecution of the war ^ 
and on behalf of Sir John Fenwick. He took 
a special pleasure in serving among those ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to bring 
in a bill on the forfeited estates in Ireland 
(December 1699), and thundered in parlia- 
ment over the grants to William’s Dutch 
friends of some of the property. Howe’s at- 
tack on the partition treaty, which he de- 
nounced by the title of the ^F elonious Treaty,’ 
was so savage that William exclaimed that 
but for their disparity of station he would 
have demanded satisfaction. He invariably 
denounced foreign settlers in England and 
standing armies. When the army was re- 
duced (1699) he succeeded in obtaining half- 
pay for the disbanded officers. 

With Queen Anne’s accession Howe was 
once more a courtier, and in 1703 moved 
that a provision of 100,000Z. a year should 
be secured to her consort, Prince George of 
Denmark. He was created a privy council- 
lor on 21 April 1702, and vice-admiral of 
Gloucester county on 7 June. On the retire- 
ment of Lord Ranelagh, the post of pay- 
master-general was divided, and Howe was 
appointed paymaster of the guards and gar- 
risons at home (4 Jan. 1702-3). On 16 May 
1708 he became joint clerk to the privy 
council of Great Britain. After Anne’s death 
his places were taken from him, and his name 
was left out of the list of privy councillors. 
He then retired to Stowell House in Glouces- 
tershire, an estate which he had purchased, 
and died there in June 1722, being buried in 
the chancel of the church on 14 June. His 
wife was Mary, daughter and coheiress of 
Humphry Baskerville of Poen try llos in Here- 
fordshire, and widow of Sir Edward Morgan 
of Llanternam, Monmouthshire. His son 
and heir, John Howe, was the first Lord 
Chedworth. An account of Stowell House 
and Park is printed in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological 
Society,’ ii. 47-52. Howe was possessed of 
some wit and of vigorous speech, but he 
lacked judgment. There are verses by him 
in Nichols’s ^Collection of Poetry,’ i. 194, 
210-12, and he is said to have .'written a 
^ Panegyric on King William.’ An anecdote 
by Sir Thomas Lyttelton in illustration of 
his speaking talents is in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ xix. 864-5, and he is introduced 
into Swift’s ballad ‘ On the Game of Traffic.’ 
A satirical speech of Monsieur Jaccou (i.e. 
Jack How), purporting to be ^made at the 
general quarter sessions for the county of 
G — r,’ and ridiculing his vanity and French 


leanings, vras printed (Brit. Mus.) Macaulay 
speaks of him as tall, thin, and haggard in look. 

[Henry Sidney’s Diary of Charles II, i. 100- 
122 ; De la Prynne’s Diary (Surtees Soc.),pp. 242, 
243; Eudder's(jrJoucestersh]re,p, 708; Thoroton’s 
Nottinghamshire, i. 205 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Brydges, viii. 140-] ; Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. 
Archdall, v. SI; Macaulay’s Hist, passim; Lut- 
trell’s Brief Hist. Kelation, ii. 390, 395, 611, 
6f4, 641, iv. 594, v. 228,238; Burnet’s Own 
Time, Oxford ed. v. 47-8, 49, 65, 62; Nichols’s 
Poets, viii. 284-5 ; Oloucestershire Notes and 
Queries, i. 241-2.] W. P. C. 

HOWE, JOSEPH (1804-1873), colonial 
statesman, born on 13 Dec. 1804 in a cottage 
on the bank of the NT orth-west Arm at Halifax 
in Nova Scotia, was the son of John Howe 
(1752-1853), who was for many years king’s 
printer there and postmaster-general of the 
lower provinces. His mother, the daughter 
of Captain Edes, was his father’s second wife. 
Joseph received no regular education. When 
fourteen he was apprenticed as a compositor 
in the ‘Gazette’ office at Halifax. He 
devoted many odd hours to reading, and 
during his apprenticeship published a poem 
called ‘ Melville Island,’ descriptive of a 
small island at the head of the North-west 
Arm. In 1827, in partnership with James 
Spike, he purchased the ‘ Halifax Weekly 
Chi’onicle,’ and changed its name to the 
‘ Acadian.’ He became himself its non-poli- 
tical editor. Before the year was out, how- 
ever, he sold his half-share to his partner, and 
himself bought for 1,050Z. in 1828, from a 
journalist named Young, a paper, founded 
thi’ee years previously, called the ‘ Nova Sco- 
tian.’ From the outset the ‘Nova Scotian,’ 
under his direction as its sole editor and pro- 
prietor, succeeded beyond all expectation. In 
it he published two series of papers by him- 
self, the first called ‘ Western and Eastern 
Hambies ’ through all parts of the British 
N^orth American possessions, and the second 
entitled ‘ The Club,’ a sort of transatlantic 
‘ Noctes Ambrosianae.’ Howe also reported 
with his own hand the debates in the As- 
sembly and the trials in the courts of law. 
Among his collaborateurs was Thomas Chand- 
ler Haliburton [q. v.], better known as ‘Sam 
Slick,’ for whom, at a heavy loss to himself, 
he published the now standard ‘ History of 
Nova Scotia,’ In 1829 Howe became an 
ardent free-trader, and in 1830 commenced 
in his mnimal a series of remarkable papers 
entitled ‘ Legislative Heviews.’ On 11 Jan. 
1832 he opened, with an inaugural address, 
a mechanics’ institute in Halifax. In 1835 
his strenuous opposition to the local govern- 
ment led to an action for libel (The King 
V. Joseph Howe). Fie conducted his own 
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defence, and spoke for six hours and a half 
with an eloquence which at once esta- 
blished his reputation as an orator. He ob- 
tained a verdict of not guilty, and was con- 
ducted home in triumph. This case established 
upon sure foundations freedom of the press in 
the colony. In November 1836 Howe was 
elected, by a majority of more than one thou- 
sand, member for the county of Halifax in the 
local parliament. On 4 Feb. 1837 he made 
his maiden speech. On the 11th of that 
month he inaugurated his agitation for se- 
eming to Nova Scotia responsible govern- 
ment by laying twelve resolutions before the 
lower house, and about the same time began 
his advocacy of the right of the cities of the 
British colonies generally to municipal privi- 
leges. From April to November 1838, in 
company with ^ Sam Slick,’ he was in Europe 
on a fii’st visit, and travelled through various 
parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
continent of Europe. The Tyrian brig in 
which he sailed out was overtaken by the 
Sirius, which was concluding its trial trip as 
the first steamship to carry mails across the 
Atlantic. Howe interested himself in the 
matter, and drew up the letter addressed 
(24 Aug. 1838) to Lord Glenelg, then colonial 
secretary, which led to the contract for the 
carriage of mails between Samuel Cunard 
[q. V,] and the English government. On his 
return home he published an account of his 
journey under the title of ^The Nova Scotian 
in England.’ 

During Howe’s absence in Europe the Earl 
of Dm’ham had come and gone as governor- 
general of British North America. Lord 
Durham’s ^Deport in favour of Besponsible 
Government in the Five Provinces ’ (dated 
February 1839) led to the realisation of 
Howe’s desire for independent government. 
In 1840 Howe was appointed a member of 
the executive council and showed great skill 
as an administrator. In the late autumn of 
that year he was elected speaker of the House 
of Assembly. During four years he served 
as provincial secretary under Sir John Har- 
vey. He was in England from November 
1850 to April 1851 as a delegate from Nova 
Scotia, and on three occasions afterwards 
acted in the mother-country as agent for the 
lower provinces ; his essay on the organisation 
of the enipire appeared in 1806. In 1870 he 
was appointed secretary of state for those pro- 
vinces in the Dominion of Canada ; and, on the 
psignation in May 1873 of General Sir liast- 
mgs Doyle, he was nominated governor of 
-T^va Scotia. He had hardly been installed in 
office when he died suddenly at Halifax on 
1 June 1873. 

In 1828- Howe married Catharine Susan 


Ann, the only daughter of Captain John 
MacNab, by whom he had ten children. 

[Personal recollections ; The Speeches and 
Public Letters of the Hon. Joseph Howe, com- 
piled by William Aniiand in 2 vols. imp, 8 ^ 0 , 
1858; Men of the Time, 8 th ed. p. 510; Athe- 
iisenm, 7 June 1873.1 ■ 0. K. 

HOWE, JOSIAS (1611 .P-1 701), divine, 
born about 1611, was the son of Thomas 
Howe, rector of Grendon-IJnderwood, Buck- 
inghamshire. Howe told Aubrey that Shake- 
speare took his idea of Dogberry from a con- 
stable of Grendon (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 
24489, 260). He was elected scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, on 12 June 1632, 
and graduated B.A. on 18 June 1634, M.A, 
in 1638 (Wood, Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 96- 
97). On 26 May 1637 he was chosen fellow 
of his college. A sermon which he de- 
livered before the king at Christ Church on 
Psalm iv. 7 was, it is said, ordered by Chai'les 
to be printed about 1644 in red at Lichfield’s 
press at Oxford. Only thirty copies are sup- 
posed to have been printed, probably without 
a title-page. Ilearne, who purcliased a copy 
at the sale of Dr. Charlett’s library on 14 Jari. 
1723, has given an interesting account of 
it in his edition of Hobert of Gloucester’s 
^ Chronicle ’ (ii. 669). Howe’s preaching be- 
fore the court at Oxford was much admired, 
and on 10 July 1646 he was created B.D. 
Howe was removed from his fellowship by 
the parliamentary visitors in 1648 for ' non- 
appearance’ {Register, Camd. )Soc., p. 662), 
but was restored in 1660, and died in college 
on 28 Aug. 1701. He has commendatory 
verses before the 'Works’ of Thomas Ran- 
dolph, 1638, and before the ' Comedies, 
Tragicomedies, and other Poems ’ of Wm. 
Cartwright (London, 1661). 

[Authorities in the text.] G. G. 

HOWE, MICHAEL (1787-1818), bush- 
ranger in Tasmania, was born at Pontefract 
in 1787. After serving for some time on 
board a merchantman, and incurring an evil 
reputation at home as a poacher, he entered 
on board a king’s ship. Deserting from her 
he was tried at York in 1811 for highway 
robbery, and was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. On his arrival in Van Die- 
men’s Land he was assigned to a settler, from 
whom he ran away into the bmsh, and be- 
came the leader of a large band of ruffians. 
For six years he led this wild life, the terror 
of all decent people. Twice he surrendered 
on proclamations of pardon, but on each oc- 
casion was suffered to escape and return to the 
bush. Once he was apprehended, and under 
the guard of two men was marched towards 
the town, but killing both his guards escaped 
again. At last a reward of one hundred 
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guineas was placed on Lis Lead^ with a free 
pardon and passage to England if req[uired. 
Howe’s position became desperate ; he had 
quarrelled with his associates ; he attempted 
to fi-'ee himself, by another murder, from the 
native girl who had lived with him . She fled 
and gave information of his hiding-places. 
"With her assistance a party of three men, bent 
on obtaining the hundred guineas, tracked 
him, overtook him, and endeavoured to make 
Tiim prisoner. After a desperate resistance 
he was killed by a blow from the butt-end of 
a musket. His head was cut off and carried 
into Hobart Town. In his knapsack was 
found a pocket-book, in which he had written 
with kangaroo’s blood notices of miserable 
dreams, and a list of seeds, vegetables, &c., 
showing — it was thought — an intention to 
settle somewhere if he made good his escape. 

[Quarterly Eeview, sxiii. 73^ an article based 
on Michael Howe, the last and worst of the Bush- 
rangers of Van Diemen’s Land. Narrative of the 
Chief Atrocities committed by this great Mur- 
derer and his Associates during a period of six 
years. From Authentic sources of Information, 
Hobart Town, 12mo, 1818. It is said by the 
Quarterly Eeview to be ‘ the first child of the 
press of a state only fifteen years old ; ’ Bon wick’s 
The Bushrangers, illustrating the Early Days of 
Yan Diemen’s Land (1856), p. 47. The same 
author’s Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen’s Land (1873), though a work of fiction, 
professes to be ‘a narrative of facts as to the 
leading incidents of the bushranger’s career.’] 

J. K. L. 

HOWE, OBADIAH (1616 P-1683), di- 
vine, born in Leicestershire about 1616, was 
the son of William Howe, incumbent of 
Tattershall, Lincolnshire (Oox, Magna Bri- 
tannia^ ' Lincolnshire,’ p. 1444). In 1632 he 
became a member of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and graduated B.A. on 23 Oct. 1635 (Wood, 
Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 478), M.A. on 26 May 
1638 (ih. i. 501). At the time of the battle 
of Winceby (1643) he was rector of Stickney, 
Lincolnshire, and is said to have entertained 
the leaders of the parliamentary forces the 
day before the fight (Thompsok, Hist, of Bos- 
ton^ ed. 1856, pp. 171-2). He was afterwards 
vicar of Horncastle and rector of Gedney, 
Lincolnshire. At the Hestoration he again 
changed sides, and managed to obtain the 
vicarage of Boston (1660). On 9 July 1674 he 
accumulated his degrees in divinity at Oxford 
(Wood, Fasti, li. 344, 345). He died on 
37 Feh. 1682-3, and was buried in Boston 
Church (Thompson, p. 777). The well-known 
John Howe (1630-1705) [q. v.] was his 
nephew. Besides two sermons, he published : 
1. ' TheUniversalist examined and convicted, 
destitute of plaine Sayings of Scripture, or 
Evidence of Heason. In Answer to a Treatise 


entituled ^^The Universality of Gods free 
Grace in Christ to Mankind,” ’ 4to [London], 
1648. 2. ^ The Pagan Preacher silenced ; or, 
an Answer to a Treatise of Mr. John Good- 
win entituled The Pagans Debt & Dowry” 

. . . With a Verdict on the Case depending 
between Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Howe by the 
learned George Kendal, D.D.,’ 2 pts.4to, Lon- 
don, 1655. Goodwin, in the preface to his 
‘Triumviri’ (4to, London, 1658), says of Howe 
‘ that he was a person of considerable parts 
and learning, hut thought so most by himself.^ 

[Wood’s Athenfe Oxon. (Bli&s), iv. 65-6.] 

Gr Gr 

HOWE, HICHAHD, Eakl Howe (i726- 
1799), admiral of the fleet, horn in London 
on 8 March 1725-6, was second son of 
Emmanuel Scrope Howe, second viscount 
Howe in the peerage of Ireland, and of Mary 
Sophia Charlotte, daughter of the Baroness 
Kielmansegge, afterwards Countess of Dar- 
lington. Scrope Howe, first viscount Howe 
[q.v.], was his grandfather. In 1732 his 
father was appointed governor of Barhadoes, 
where he died in March 17 35. It is stated by 
Mason that Hichard Howe was sent, for the 
time, to school at Westminster, According 
to the Westminster school-lists, a hoy of the 
name of How or Howe was there from 1731 
to 1735, but no Christian name is given, and 
the identification is doubtful (information 
from Mr. G. F. Hussell Barker). It is believed 
xhat he went to Eton in or about 1735. On 

16 July 1739 he was entered on board the 
Pearl, then commanded by the Hon, Edward 
Legge [q. v.], hut probably remained ab Eton 
for another year. On 3 July 1740 he joined 
the Severn, to which Legge was moved, and 
accompanied Anson as he sailed from St. 
Helens on his voyage round the world [see 
Ansoe", George, Loud]. The Severn, however, 
got a very short way beyond Cape Horn, being 
driven back in a violent storm ; and, after re- 
fitting at Hio de Janeiro, she returned to Eng- 
land, where she paid off, 24 June 1742. Sir 
John Barrow (Life of Farl Howe, p. 7) lays 
some stress on the severity of this initiation 
of young Howe to the naval service ; but it 
appears that for him the hardships were re- 
duced to the minimum, if we may accept the 
statement of a hostile witness many years 
afterwards, to the efiect that during the voyage 
he messed with the captain, and lived in the 
captain’s cabin {An Address to the Bight 
Honourable the First Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty, an Officer, 1786, p. 29). On 

17 Aug. 1742 he joined the Burford,with Cap- 
tain Franklin Lushington, and went in her to 
the West Indies, where he was present at 
the attack on La Guayra on 18 Feh. 1742-3 
[see Kitowles, Sir Charles], when Lush- 
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ington was mortally wounded. On 10 March ^ turn to England in August 1754 he resigned 
Howe was moved hy Knowles into his own the command, and in the following January 
ship, the Suffolk. On 10 July he was sent was appointed to the Dunkirk of 60 guns, one 
to the Eltham as an acting lieutenant ; but of the ships which sailed for North America 
on 8 Oct. again joined the Suffolk as mid- with Boscawen in April [see Boscawei^", 
shipman. He passed his examination at An- Edwaiid]. On 7 June they fell in with the 
tio’ua on 24 May 17 44, and on his certificate French fleet off the mouth of the St. Law- 
it^is stated that ^ he hath gone to sea upwards rence, but the fog obscured it. The next 
of eio'ht years,’ four of them in the Thames morning three ships %vere still in sight, six or 
merchant ship, William Marchant, master, seven miles to leeward j the Dunkirk hap- 
He may possibly have accompanied his father pened to be the nearest to them, and about 
to the West Indies in 1732, and have had noon came up with the sternmost of them, 
his name entered on the books of the ship in the Alcide of 64 guns. Her captain, the 
which they took their passage, but it is quite Chevalier Hocquart, refused Howe’s request 
certain that he had no such service as was to shorten sail and wait for the admiral, and 
imphed. The day after passing he was pro- on a signal from the flagship, the Dunkirk 
moted by Knowles to be lieutenant of the opened fire. The Alcide was caught almost 
Comet fireship, w’hich came home, and was quite unprepared, and was speedily over- 
paid off in August 1745. Howe’s commission powered. The Torbay fortunately joined the 
as lieutenant was confirmed on the Sth ; on Dunkirk in time to save Hocquart’s credit 
the 12th he was appointed to the Koyal and put an end to useless slaughter. One of 
George ; and on 5 Nov. was promoted to com- the other French ships was also taken. The 
mand the Baltimore sloop employed in the story goes that there were several ladies on 
North Sea and on the coast of Scotland. On the Alcide’s deck when the Dunkirk hailed 
1 May 1746, the Baltimore, in company with her; that on Hocquart’s refusal to close the 
the 20-gun frigate Greyhound and the Terror admiral, Howe warned him that he was going 
sloop, fell in, on the west coast of Scotland, to fire, but granted a short delay in order 
with two large French privateers, frigates of that their safety might be provided for, and 
32 and 34 guns. A brisk action ensued, but that Hocquart utilised this delay to make 
the English ships were over matched and were what preparation was then possible. Some 
beaten off, the Baltimore being very roughly preliminary conversation certainly took place, 
handled, andHowehimself severely wounded, but the details of it, beyond the formal de- 
He had before this, 10 April 1746, been mand to wait on the admiral, have been very 
posted to the Triton, which he' joined on his differently and loosely reported. The inci- 
return to Portsmouth. In the following year dent derives some importance from the fact 
he convoyed the trade to Lisbon, where he of its being ‘ the first gun ’ which, according 
exchanged into the Kipon, bound for the to the Duke de Mirepoix, would be considered 
Guinea coast, whence he crossed to Barba- equivalent to a declaration of war, and which, 
does and joined Knowles at Jamaica a few in point of fact, did proclaim the actual begin- 
days after the action off Havana. On 29 Oct. ning. The da'te is here given from the Dun- 
1748 he was appointed by Knowles as his kirk’s log. 

flag-captain in the Cornwall, which, on the During the summer of 1756 Howe, still in 
conclusion of the peace, he brought to Eng- the Dunkirk, commanded a squadron of small 
land. In March 1750-1 he was appointed vessels appointed for the defence of the Chan- 
to the Glory of 44 guns, and again sent to the nel Islands, which the French were preparing 
Guinea coast, where he found a very angry to attack. They had already occupied the 
feehng existing between the English and island of Chaussey, but on Howe’s arrival 
Dutch settlements : the Dutch negroes, it agreed to withdraw to the mainland, and 
was said, had attacked the English, and on their forces were sent back to Brest. Howe 
both sides several prisoners had been made, was thus able to distribute his squadron, and, 
Howe — not, it would appear, without a dis- while keeping an effective watch on the is- 
play of force — induced the Dutch governor- lands, to cruise against the enemy’s privateers 
general to conclude an agreement for the and commerce in the entrance to the Channel 
mutual restoration of the slaves, and the re- till the end of the year, when he returned to 
^rence to Europe of the matters in dispute. Plymouth to refit. During the spring of 1 757 
He then, as before, crossed to Barbadoes and he was again cruising in the Channel ; in May 
J amaica, and arrived at Spithead on April I he was elected _ member of parliament for 
175-;. On 3 June he commissioned theDol- Dartmouth, which he represented in succes- 
phin frigate, and for the next two years was sive parliaments till 1782, wdien he was called 
employed in the Mediterranean, and more to the upper house ; and on 2 July he turned 
especially on the Barhary coast. On her re- over, with his whole ship’s company, to the 
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JMagnaaime ot 74 guns, wliicli had been cap- 
tured from the French in 1748, and was, at 
this time, by far the finest vessel of her class 
in the English navy. In her he took part in 
the abortive expedition against Eochefort 
[see H^wkb, Edwa.kd, Lord], and being ap- 
pointed to lead in against the battery on the 
island of Aix, reduced it almost unaided. | 
The soldier officers decided to attempt nothing 
farther, and the fleet returned to England. 

In 1758 minor expeditions against the 
French coast were resolved on, and the com- 
mand of the covering squadron was given to 
Howe, much to the annoyance of Hawke. 
His complaint, however, was against the ad- 
miralty, not against Howe, with whom he 
seems to have continued on friendly terms. 
The Magnanime being considered too large 
for the particular service, Howe moved into 
the 64-gun ship Essex, on board which he 
hoisted a distinguishing pennant, having 
under his orders, what with 60-gun ships, 
frigates and sloops, store-ships and trans- 
ports, a fleet of upwards of 150 sail. It was 
resolved in the first instance to attack St. 
Malo, and the expedition, consisting of some 
15,000 men of all arms, under the command 
of the Duke of Marlborough and Lord George 
Sackville [see GBRMAiiir, Georob, Viscount 
Sackvidle], was put on shore in Oancale 
Bay on 5-6 June, but after burning the ships 
in the harbour and on the stocks, re-embarked 
on the 11th. From St. Malo the expedition 
moved backwards along the coast into Caen 
Bay. The weather prevented an immediate 
landing, and the general proposed to attempt 
Cherbourg. There also the weather was 
bad, and Marlborough impatiently requested 
Howe to return to St. Helens, where, accord- 
ingly, the squadron and its convoy anchored 
on 1 July. Howe is said to have been dis- 
gusted with the costly farce, and to have 
conceived a most unfavourable opinion of the 
generals, especially of Sackville, which he 
took no pains to conceal. According to Wal- 
pole, ‘ they agreed so ill, that one day Lord 
George, putting several questions to Howe 
and receiving no answer, said, “ Mr. Howe, 
don’t you hear me ? I have asked you seve- 
ral questions.” Howe replied, ‘‘ I don’t love 
questions’” (Memoirs oftheReign ofGeorgell, 
in. 125 71.) After the two generals were put 
on shore, the command of the troops was en- 
trusted to Lieutenant-general Bligh [see 
Bdioh, Edward]. Prince Edward, second 
son of Frederick, prince of Wales, who now 
entered the navy, was sent on board the 
Essex under Howe’s care, and, indeed, at 
Howe’s charge. ‘He came,’ Howe wrote 
many years afterwards in a private letter, 
‘ not only without bed and linen almost of 


every kind, but I paid also for his uniform 
clothes, which I provided for him, with all 
other necessaries, at Portsmouth ’ (Barrow, 
p. 58). The expedition sailed on 1 Aug. ; on 
the 6th it was before Cherbourg, and the 
bombs began to play on the town ; the next 
day the troops were landed some little dis- 
tance to the west, and the place was occu- 
pied without opposition. Howe then brought 
the fleet into the roadstead, and co-operated 
with Bligh in burning the ships, overturning 
the piers, demolishing the forts and maga- 
zines, and destroying the ordnance and am- 
munition. For near fifty years no further 
attempt was made to convert Cherbourg into 
a naval port. It was then resolved to attack 
St. Malo, and after some delay caused by 
boisterous weather, the fleet anchored in St. 
Lunaire Bay on 3 Sept ; the next day the 
troops were landed. The weather then set in 
stormy, and Howe moved the fleet into the 
bay of St. Oas, where it was sheltered from 
the westerly gale. But on shore the council 
of war resolved that nothing could be done, 
except get back to the ships as quickly as 
possible. The country was meantime roused, 
the local militia and armed peasants as- 
sembled, together with six thousand regular 
soldiers. These harassed the English on the 
march, and fell on the rearguard as they at- 
tempted to embark. The loss was great, and 
as, under the heavy fire from the French 
field-pieces, the boats hesitated to approach 
the shore, it would have been greater, but 
for the personal efforts of Howe, who was 
everywhere present encouraging his men. 
There was no doubt gross mismanagement, 
but amid much recrimination, Howe, whose 
conduct was highly commended, even by 
the land officers, was held guiltless (Hist, 
MSS. Comm. 9th Eep. pt. iii. p. 73) ; but it 
is untrue that ‘the slaughter among the sea- 
men was very great.’ The Essex had one man 
killed and one wounded ; in the whole squa- 
dron the loss was nine killed and twenty 
wounded (Howe to Clevland, 12 Sept.) 

By the death of his elder brother, killed at 
Ticonderoga on 5 July 1768, Howe succeeded 
to the title as fourth viscount, and to the 
family estates ; he had till then been mainly 
dependent on his pay. In 1769 he took part, 
in the Magnanime, in the blockade of Brest 
under Hawke. In the brilliant swoop on 
the French fleet as it attempted to shelter 
itself in Quiberon Bay on 20 Nov., the Mag- 
nanime was the leading ship, and after a 
sharp’engagement with the Formidable, whose 
fire she silenced, attacked the Th6s6e, which 
was sunk, though whether from the Magna- 
nime’s fire, or swamped through her lower 
deck ports, is doubtful. During 1760 and 
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1761 Howe continued in the Magnanime at- 
tached to the grand fleet in the Bay of Bis- 
cay and for some time as commodore in 
Basque roads. In 1762, on Prince Edward, 
then Duke of York and rear-admiral, hoist- 
ing his flag on board the Princess Ainelia, 
;^we, at his special request, was appointed 
his flag-captain (22 June). The Princess 
Amelia was paid off at the peace, and Howe 
accepted a seat at the admiralty under Lord 
Sandwich, and afterwards under Lord Eg- 
mont, until August 1765, when he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the navy, an office then 
held to be extremely lucrative, from the 
large sums of money passing through his 
hands, and of which he had the use, some- 
times for several years {Farlimnentarij Pa- 
pers, 1731-1800, voL X. Fourth Eeport of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
fees ... at Public Offices). The practice was 
sanctioned by custom, but it is implied that 
Howe considered it irregular, and refused to 
profit by it, and that ^ the balance was regu- 
larly brought up ' (Baekow, p. 77). He re- 
signed the office on his promotion to the rank 
of rear-admiral, on 18 Oct. 1770, and in the 
following month, consequent on the dispute 
with Spain concerning the Falkland Islands 
[see Faemee, Geoe&e], was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. The 
appointment was, however, annulled on the 
Spanish quarrel being peacefully settled. 

On 7 Dec. 1776 Howe was promoted to be 
vice-admiral ; in the following February he 
was appointed commander-in-chief in North 
America, and received a commission, jointly 
with his younger brother, General Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, who was already there in com- 
mand of the army, Ho treat with the revolted 
Americans, and to take measures for the 
restoration of peace with the colonies.’ Al- 
ready, in 1774, Howe had made the ac- 
quaintance of Franklin, then residing in 
London, and had often conversed with him 
on the colonists’ grievances. It was there- 
fore supposed that he was peculiarly fit to 
bear a conciliatory message. But he did not 
arrive in America till after the declaration 
of independence on 4 July 1776, from which 
congress would not go back and which he 
could not accept. Official negotiation was 
consequently impossible, while both Franklin 
and Washington refused private discussion. 
It only remained to prosecute the war ; but 
as the colonists had no fleet, the work of the 
navy was limited to supporting and co- 
operating with the army in the reduction of 
Long Island and of New York in August 
and September 1776 ; and again, in the sum- 
mer of 1777, in the expedition up Chesapeake 
Bay to the Head of Elk, where the army 


was landed for the capture of Philadelphia. 
It was afterwards occupied, during October 
and November, in clearing the passage up 
the Delaware, which the Americans had ob- 
structed by so-called ‘ clievaux de frise,’ 
frames of solid timber bristling with iron 
spikes, devised, it was said, by Franklin. 
These, flanked by heavy batteries on shore, 
proved formidable obstacles, and the work 
of removing them was one of both difficulty 
and danger (Beatsoit, v. 125, 261—73). The 
water-way once opened, the store-ships and 
transports moved up to Philadelphia, and 
lay alongside the quays till the evacuation 
of the city in the following June. Howe, 
with several of the men-of-war, also re- 
mained at Philadelphia till, on news of the 
probability of war with France, he ordered 
the ships to collect off the mouth of the 
Delaware ; and, after transporting the troops 
across the river, he, with the shipping, re- 
turned to Sandy Hook, Avhere he learned that 
the Toulon fleet had sailed under the com- 
mand of M. d’Estaing, and that Vice-admi- 
ral John Byron [q. v.] was on his way to join 
him with a strong reinforcement. On 6 July 
he had intelligence of the French fleet on the 
coast of Virginia ; on the 11th it came in sight 
and took up a position about four miles off. 

Howe had meantime been busy stationing 
his small force to the best advantage. He 
in person examined the soundings and studied 
the set of the currents at different times of 
the tide. A line of seven ships was anchored, 
wdth springs on tlieir cables, across the chan- 
nel, and was supported at the southern end by 
a battery on the island, and at the northern 
by three smaller ships commanding the bar. 
The rest of his foi’ce formed a reserve. D’Es- 
taing’s force was vastly superior, not so much 
in the number as in the size of his ships ; but 
the English position was strong, and d’Es- 
taing was easily persuaded that there was 
not sufficient depth of water for his larp-e 
ships. After lying ofl‘ Shrewsbury inlet for 
eleven days he weighed anchor on 22 July 
and came off the entrance of the channel, 
hut after some hours of apparent indecision, 
stood away to the southward. His depar- 
ture was just in time to allow a safe en- 
trance to the scattered reinforcement which 
came to Howe within the next few days. 
So strengthened, Howe put to sea, hoping to 
defend Ehode Island. lie was offi the en- 
trance to the harbour on 9 Aug., but D’Ea- 
taing had occupied it two days before, and 
on the 10th came out wdth his whole fleet as 
though to give battle, which Howe, with a 
very inferior force, was unwilling to accept. 
The fleets remained in presence of each other 
till the evening of the 11th, when they were 
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blown asunder in a violent ffale. The French he had purchased after the conclusion of the 


were completely dispersed and many of their 
ships wholly or partially dismasted, in which 
state some of them, and especially d’Estain^’s 
flagship, the Languedoc of 80 guns, were 
very roughly handled by English 50-gun 
ships. By the 20th d’Estaing had gathered 
together his shattered fleet, but, after ap- 
pearing again ofi* Rhode Island, went to Bos- 
ton to refit. Thither Howe followed him, 
after hastily refitting at Sandy Hook ; but, 
finding the French ships dismantled, and 
evidently without any immediate thought of 
going to sea, he went back to Sandy Hook. 
Availing himself of the admiralty’s permis- 
sion to resign the command, he turned the 
squadron over to Rear-admiral Gambler, to 
await Byron’s arrival, and sailed for England 
on 25 Sept. He had asked to be relieved as 
early as 23 Nov. 1777, and the admiralty had 
sent him the required permission on 24 Feb., 
at the same time expressing a hope in com- 
plimentary terms ' that he would find no oc- 
casion to avail himself of it.’ He arrived at 
Portsmouth on 25 Oct. 1778, and struck his 
flag on the 30th. 

His discontent seems to have been largely 
due to the appointment of a new commis- 
sion to negotiate with the colonists ; the two 
Howes were, indeed, named as members of 
it, but junior to the Earl of Carlisle [see 
Howard, Frederick, fifth Earl of Car- 
lisle], with whom they declined to act (cf. 
Barrow, p. 103) . He knew, too, that the war 
had been mismanaged by the interference of 
an incompetent minister; that the navy had 
been starved; and he believed that he was to 
be made the ministerial scapegoat. His pro- 
motion to be vice-admiral of the red had, he 
moreover considered, been unduly delayed. 
His suspicions of the bad faith of the ministry 
were soon confirmed at home. His conduct, 
he said in the House of Commons on 8 March 
1779, had been arraigned in pamphlets and 
newspapers, vTitten, in many instances, by 
persons in the confidence of ministers. He 
challenged the most searching inquiry into 
his conduct; he said that he had been de- 
ceived into his command; that, tired and 
disgusted, he would have returned as soon 
as he obtained leave, but he could not think 
of doing so while a superior enemy remained 
in the American seas ; and that he seized the 
first opportunity after Byron’s arrival had 
given a decided superiority to British arms. 
He finally declined ^ any future service so 
long as the present ministers remained in 
office.’ For the next three years, though 
attending occasionally in the House of 
Commons, he resided principally at Porter’s 
Lodge, a country seat near St. Albans, which 


seven years war. 

The change of ministry in the spring ot 
1782 called him again into active service. 
On 2 April he was appointed commander- 
in-chief in the Channel ; on the 8th was 
promoted to be admiral of the blue ; and on 
the 20th was created a peer of Great Britain 
by his former title in the peerage of Ireland, 
Viscount Howe of Langar in Nottingham- 
shire. It was also on the 20th that he 
hoisted his flag on board the Victory at Spit- 
head, and, being presently joined by Barring- 
ton [see Barringtok, Samuel], he proceeded 
to the North Sea, where for some weeks he 
was employed in keeping watch over the 
Dutch in the Texel. In June he was re- 
called to the Channel by the news of the 
allied French and Spanish fleet, numbering 
forty sail of the line, having come north from 
Cadiz, and having on the way captured a 
great part of the trade for Newfoundland. A 
rich convoy was expected from Jamaica, and 
it became Howe’s daty, with only twenty- 
two ships, to clear the way for this and to 
keep the Channel open. The real object of 
the allies was, no doubt, to prevent the relief 
of Gibraltar. But the jealousies between the 
admirals led, towards the end of July, to the 
retirement of their powerful fleet to Cadiz. 

On 15 Aug. Howe anchored at Spithead, 
when the fleet was ordered to refit with all 
possible haste. While refitting, the loss of 
the Royal George occurred [see Durham, Sir 
Philip C.H.C.; Kempenfelt, Richard] on 
29 Aug. On 11 Sept, the fleet sailed for Gi- 
braltar ; it consisted of thirty-four ships of the 
line, besides frigates and smaller vessels ; and, 
what with transports, store-ships, and pri- 
vate traders, numbered altogether 183 sail. 
The passage was tedious ; it was not till 
8 Oct. that the fleet was off Cape St. Vincent, 
and the next day Howe learned that the 
allied fleet of some fifty ships of the line was 
at anchor off Algeciras. By noon of the 11th 
the relieving fleet was in the Straits, the 
transports and store-ships leading, the ships 
of war following in three divisions, ready to 
draw into line of battle. Cordova, in com- 
mand of the allied fleet, made no attempt to 
interrupt them ; but only four of the store- 
ships got to anchor off Gibraltar; the others, 
careless’of orders and the force of the current, 
were carried to the eastward into the Medi- 
terranean. Howe followed them ; but to 
bring them back was a work of difficulty, 
which the enemy might have rendered im- 
possible. Howe had only thirty- three ships 
of the line ; Cordova had forty-six, and, had 
he brought the English to action, must have 
prevented the relief of the fortress. On the 
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IStli lie got under way ; but, refusing to 
engage and neglecting to maintain bis posi- 
tion between the English fleet and the Rock, 
be allowed Howe to get to tbe westward of 
bim, so that when, on tbe 16tb, tbe wind 
name roimd to tbe east, tbe convoy was able 
to slip in at pleasure, while the ships of war, 
lying to tbe east of the bay, guarded against 
any interruption. By tbe 19tli tbe stores 
and troops bad been landed : when Cordova 
appeared at tbe eastern entrance of tbe 
Straits, Howe was at liberty to take sea- 
room to tbe westward, and, by hugging tbe 
African shore, let tbe empty transports get 
dear away. On tbe next morning, l20 Oct., 
tbe wind was northerly, both fleets in line 
of battle, tbe allies some five leagues to wind- 
ward : they had the advantage of both numbers 
and position ; and with the African shore at 
no great distance to leeward, the English could 
not have avoided action if it had been reso- 
lutely offered. But though by s unset Cordova’s 
fleet approached tbe English, he \vould not 
attempt a sustained attack. A distant fire 
was continued in a desultory manner for about 
four hours, when the combatants separated, 
and tbe next day the allies passed out of sight 
on their way to Cadiz, leaving Howe free to 
pursue bis homeward voyage. He anchored at 
St. Helens on 14 Nov. This relief of Gibraltar, 
in presence of a fleet enormously superior in 
numbers, called forth general commendation. 
Tbe king of Prussia wrote in his own hand 
expressing bis admiration, and Erenchmen 
and Spaniards acknowledged that they had 
been outwitted. Few were aware of the 
real weakness of the Spjanish fleet, which 
had forced on Cordova a timid policy ; and, 
though tbe French officers complained bit- 
terly of tbe inefficiency of their allies, their 
reports were not made public (cf. CHBViiLlEK, 
i. 184); but Chevalier, though well ac- 
<piainted with them, still considers the opera- 
tion as one of the finest in tbe whole war, and 
as worthy of praise as a victory (ib. p. 358). 

It was, beyond question, a very brilliant 
achievement ; but we now understand the I 
Spanish share in it. Against a French fleet 
of equal numbers, commanded by a Suffren 
or a Guicben, Howe’s task would have been 
mcomparably more difficult. As it was, Lord 
Hervey, the captain of the Raisonnable, being, 
it IS said, in a bad humour at having been 
sent out of England just at that time, pub- 
lished a letter reflecting on Howe’s conduct 

^ ^^<1 been led,’ he wrote, 

with the same spirit with which we should 
have followed, it would have been a glorious 
Y for England.’ On this, Howe sent him 
a challenge ; but the duel did not take place, 
or, though the parties met, Hervey made a 
VOL. XXYin, 


full retractation on the ground (Baerow 
p. 421). ’ 

In January 1 783 Howe was appointed 
first lord of the admiralty, and, though in 
April he gave place to Iveppel, he was rein- 
stated in tbe office in December, and held it 
till July 1788, when he was succeeded by 
the Earl of Chatham. The period of hig 
administration was not a time of organising 
fleets, but of reducing establishments. The 
navy was on a war footing, and the reduction 
could not be accomplished without injury to 
private interests or disappointment to per- 
sonal expectations. Howe was bitterly at- 
tacked in parliament and in print. In one 
pamphlet, more than usually spiteful, he was 
described as ^ a man universally acknowledged 
to be unfeeling in his nature, ungracious in 
his manner, and who, upon all occasions 
discovers a wonderful attachment to the diel 
tates of his own perverse, impenetrable dis- 
position ’ {An Address to the liight Honour^ 
able the First Lord Co7nmissi<mer of the Ad- 
miralty upon Die risible decreasing Spirit 
Spleiidour^ and Discipline of the Navy^ by an 
Officer, 1787). The reforms in dockyard 
administration and the technical improve- 
ments which Howe introduced (cf. Dekrtok; 
Memoirs of the Loyal Nary, pp. 178-87) 
brought new enemies into the field (cf. An 
Address to the lliyht Honourable the First 
Lord^ Commissioner of the Admiralty upon the 
pernicious Mode of Coppering the Bottoms of 
King's Bhips in time of Peace, 1786). Howe 
felt that he was not fairly supported by Pitt 
and obtained permission to resign (Barrow^ 
pp. 191-2). As an acknowledgment of his 
services, he was created Earl Howe and 
Baron Howe of Langar, with a remainder of 
tbe ^barony to his eldest daughter (19 Aug. 

In May 1790, on the occasion of the dis- 
pute with Spain relative to Nootka Sound 
Howe was appointed to the command of the 
fleet in the Channel. He was at this time 
the senior admiral of the white, and on join- 
ing the Queen Charlotte was ordered to hoist 
the union-flag at the main, with the temporary 
rank of admiral of the fleet, in compliment 
it would seem, not only to himself but also 
to the six exceptionally distinguished flag- 
officers placed under his orders. In August 
it was reported that the Spanish fleet was at 
sea, and for a month Howe cruised between 
Ushant and Scilly, with thirty-five sail of the 
line, which he exercised continually, both in 
naval evolutions and in the new code of 
signals, which he had been elaborating for 
several years. On 14 Sept, the fleet returned 
to Spithead, and on the accommodation of 
the differences with Spain, most of the ships 

H 
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■were paid off. Howe Mmself struck liis flag 
in December. On tbe death of Lord Rodney, 
May 1792, lie was appointed vice-admiral of 
England, and on 1 Peb. 1793 was again or- 
dered to take command of the Channel fleet, 
■with, as before, the temporary rank of ad- 
miral of the fleet. It was not, however, till the 
end of May thatthe fleet was actually formed, 
and that Howe hoisted the union-flag on 
board the Queen Charlotte. During the rest 
of the year the fleet was pretty constantly at 
sea, though frequently obliged by stress of 
weather to take shelter in Torbay. Once or 
twice Howe sighted small squadrons of the 
Prench, but at a distance which permitted 
their easy escape. Scurrilous writers repre- 
sented him as spending his time in dodging 
in and out of Torbay. One epigram, after 
reciting how C^sar had taken three words to 
relate his brave deeds, concluded — 

Howe sua nunc brevius verbo eomplectitur uno, 

Et ‘ vidi’ nobis omnia gesta refert. 

With his ships strained by continual bad 
weather, Howe returned to port in the middle 
of December, confirmed in the opinion which 
he had long held — probably from the time of 
the arduous service off Brest in 1759 — that 
the keeping the fleet at sea for the purpose of 
watching an enemy lying snugly in port was 
a mistake (Bae:row, p. 216 ; cf. Fart Hist, 
3 March 1779, xx. 202). Hawke before him, 
as St. Vincent and Nelson afterwards, held 
a different opinion, and naval strategists are 
still divided on the question. 

It was not till the middle of April 1794 
that the ships were refitted and again as- 
sembled at St. Helens : on 2 May they, num- 
bering thirty-two sail of the line, put to sea. 
Howe, for the first time since the beginning 
of the century, reverted to the seventeenth- 
century practice of organising the fleet in 
t^ee squadrons and their divisions under the 
distinguishing colours, appointing the several 
admirals to wear the corresponding flag, irre- 
spective of the mast or colour to which they 
were entitled by their commission {Naml 
Chronicle^ i. 2&). This may have been sug- 
gested by the unusual number of seven ad- 
mirals in one fleet, and also by the coinci- 
dence of the commanders in the second and 
third posts bemg respectively admirals of the 
white and of the blue. Off the Lizard six 
of the ships were detached to the southward 
in charge of convoy, and Howe, with the 
remaining twenty-six, cruised on the parallel 
of looljing out for afleot of proyision 

ships coming to Brest from America. To 
protect these the Drench fleet put to sea on 
the 16th, under the command of Hear-admiral 
Vniaret-Joyeuse and the delegate of ‘the 


Convention, Jean Bon Saint-Andre, who ap- 
pears to have been — except in the details of 
manoeuvring the fleet— the true commander- 
in-chief (cf. Ohevalieh, ii. 127, 131). On 
the 19th their sailing was reported to Howe 
but it was not till the morning of the 28th 
that the two fleets came in sight of each 
other. The English were dead to leeward 
but by the evening their van was up with 
the enemy’s rear, and a partial action ensued 
in which the three-decked ship Revolution- 
naire, which closed the French line, was cut 
off and very severely handled. Completely 
dismasted, with four hundred men killed or 
wounded, she struck her colours. Night, 
however, was closing in ; Howe signalled the 
ships to take their place in the line ; and the 
Revolutionnaire made good her escape, and 
eventually got into Rochefort. The Auda- 
cious, with which she had been most closely 
engaged, was also dismasted, and being unable 
to rejoin the fleet bore up for Plymouth. 

On the morning of 29 May the English 
were still to leeward, and Howe, unable to- 
bring on a general action, resolved to force 
his v^ay through the enemy’s line. A partial 
engagement again folio wecl, and three of the 
French ships, having sustained some damage, 
fell to leeward, were surrounded by the Eng- 
hsh, and were in imminent danger of being 
captured. ^ Toprotect them, Villaret-Joyeuse 
bore up with his whole fleet, and in so doing 
yielded the weather-gage to the English. 

_ During the next two days fogs, the neces- 
sity of repairing damages, and the distance- 
to which the French had withdrawn, pre- 
vented Howe from pushing his advantage ,■ 
but by the morning of 1 June he had ranged 
his fleet in line of battle on the enemy’s 
weather beam, and about four miles distant. 
He made the signal for each ship to steer for 
the ship opposite to her, to pass under her 
stern, and, hauling to the wind, to engage 
her on the lee side. The signal was only 
partially understood or acted on. Many, 
however, obeyed the signal and the admiral’s 
example. A few minutes before ten the 
Queen Charlotte passed under the stern of the 
French flagship the Montague [see Bowei^', 
James, 1751-1835], and at a distance of only a 
few feet poured in her broadside with tenible 
effect. As she hauled to the wind to engage 
to leeward, the 80-gun ship Jacobin blocked 
the way. She thrust herself in between the 
two, and for some minutes the struggle was 
very severe. W ithin a quarter of an hour the- 
Queen Charlotte lost her fore top-mast, and 
the Montague escaped with her stem and 
quarter stove in, many of her guns dis- 
inounted, and three hundred of her men 
killed or wounded, but with her masts and 
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rigging comparatively intact. The picture of 
the battle by Loutherbourg, now in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich, wrongly shows 
the Queen Charlotte on the Montagne’s lee 
bow. we could have got the old ship 
into that position,’ Bowen is reported to have 
said on seeing the picture, ^we must have 
taken the French admiral.’ 

At the same time as the Montagne, the 
Jacobin also made sail, and Howe, seeing 
other French ships doing the same, made the 
signal for a general chase. The battle was 
virtually won within twenty minutes from 
the time of the Queen Charlotte’s passing 
through the French line, and by noon all 
concerted resistance was at an end. The 
afternoon was passed in overwhelming and 
taking possession of the beaten ships. Seven 
were made prizes, of which one, the Yengeur, 
afterwards sank with a great part of her men 
still onboard [see Harvey, J ohr, 1740-1794] . 
That five or six more were not captured was 
ascribed to the undue caution of the captain 
of the fleet, Sir Boger Curtis , [q. v.], upon 
whom devolved the command at the critical 
moment, Howe being worn out by years and 
the exertions of the previous days (Barrow, 
pp. 261, 253-8, and Oodrington’s manuscript 
notes, Botjrchier, i. 27). But though this 
lapse detracted on cooler consideration from 
the brilliance of the victory, popular enthu- 
siasm ran very high, especially when Howe, 
with the greater part of the fleet, towed the 
six prizes into Spithead on 13 June. In nu- 
merical force the two fleets had been fairly 
equal, and what little disparity there was was 
in favour of the enemy ; and of other difier- 
ences no account was taken. 

On 20 June the king, with the queen and 
three of the princesses, went to Portsmouth, 
and in royal procession rowed out to Spit- 
head. There he visited Howe on board the 
Queen Charlotte, presented him with a dia- 
mond-hilted sword, and signified his inten- 
taon of conferring on him the order of the 
Garter. ^ The incident was painted by H. P. 
Briggs in an almost burlesque picture now 

^ if _Hall. Gold chains were given 

to all the admirals. Graves and Hood were 
cpated peers on the Irish establishment. One 
cucumstance alone marred the general hap- 
piness. ^ Howe, in his original despatch, pub- 
hshed in the ^ Gazette ’ of 10 June, had not 
mentioned any officers by name eicept the 
^ptam of the fleet and the captain of the 
Queen Charlotte. On arriving at Spithead 
ne was desired by the admiralty to send in 
a detail of the meritorious services of indi- 
VI uals. A few days later the order was 
repeated. On the 19th he wrote privately 
to Tord Chatham, deprecating the proposed 


selection, which he feared ^ might be followed 
by disagreeable consequences.’ But on the 
order being again repeated, he sent ofi' a list 
on the 20th made up hastily, adding a note 
to the efifect that it was incomplete. Howe 
had directed the several flag-othcers to send 
in the names of those who had distinguished 
themselves, and they, supposing the required 
list to be a mere useless form, filled it up in 
a modest, perfunctory, or careless manner, 
and many notable names were omitted [see 
Caldwell, Sir Behjamik; Collingwood, 
CtiTHBERT, Lord]. The list was, however, 
not only gazetted, but the honours which the 
king freely bestowed were regulated by it ; 
and Flowe was accused of having cast an 
unmerited slur on the reputation of his com- 
rades in arms. 

It is said by Sir Edward Codrington (Bar- 
row, manuscript note, pp. 260, 264) that ITowe 
and the Earl of Chatham were on bad terms, 
and that Howe’s recommendations for promo- 
tion were not attended to. A more direct slight 
was offered by Chatham’s brother, the prime 
minister, who represented to Howe that it 
would be for the advantage of the public 
service that he should forego the king’s pro- 
imse of the Garter. As a compensation he 
offered him a marquisate, on his own respon- 
sibility, but this Howe coldly declined (tb. 
p. 262). The king, however, conferred the 
Garter upon him 2 June 1797. 

On 22 Aug. Howe sailed from St. Helens 
with a fleet of thirty-seven ships of the line, 
and cruised between Ushant and Scilly till 
the end of October, when he was driven by 
stress of weather into Torbay. On 9 Nov. 
he again put to sea, and on the 29th returned 
to Spithead. The state of his health made 
him wish to be relieved from the command, 
but yielding to the king’s wishes he retained 
it, on being allowed to be absent on leave 
during the winter. In the spring of 1796, 
on the news of the French fleet being out, he 
again hoisted his flag on board the Queen 
Charlotte, and put to sea in quest of it ,• but 
returned, on the news of its having gone back 
to Brest, much damaged in a gale. He con- 
tinued nominally in command for two years 
knger, but was during most of the time at 
Bath, the fleet being actually commanded 
by Lord Bridport [see Hood, Alexander, 
Yiscoxtnt Bridport]. Howe, as Bridport’s 
senior and nominal commander-in-chief, ex- 
pected a degree of deference which Bridport 
did not pay, and the neglect offended Howe, 
who attributed the ill-feeling which sprang 
up to incidents which had occurred more 
than seven years before, while he was at the 

Cmtis on 24 Oct. 
1796, that if he resinned Hhe command at 
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sea ’ he would refuse to serve with Bridport 
(Bakeow, pp. 416-7). 

In March 1796, on the death of Admiral 
Borbes[seeBoEBES, John, 1714-1796], Howe 
was promoted to he admiral of the fleet, and 
at the same time appointed general of ma- 
rines. He unwillingly resigned the office of 
Tice-admiral of England, which (he held) was 
superior to all other naval rank except that 
of lord high admiral (Baekow, p. 311). In 
April 1796 Howe was ordered to Portsmouth 
to preside at the court-martial on Vice-admiral 
Cornwallis [see Coenwallis, Sie V^illiam]. 
It was his last actual service, though he was 
still compelled by the king’s solicitations to 
retain the nominal command. The position 
was anomalous, and seems not only to have 
given rise to the bad feeling between himself 
and Bridport, but to be largely responsible 
for the serious occurrences of the spring of 
1797. In the first days of March, Howe, 
while at Bath, received petitions from the 
crews of several of the ships at Spithead, 
praying for ‘ his interposition with the ad- 
miralty’ in favour of the seamen being 
granted an increase of pay and rations, and 
a provision for their wives and families. As 
the handwriting of three of these petitions 
was clearly the same, Howe conceived them 
to be fictitious, and as Sir Peter Parker, the 
port admiral, and Lord Bridport concurred 
in this opinion, no notice was taken of them, 
further than a representation to that effect 
to Lord Spencer, then first lord of the ad- 
miralty. But on 16 April the seamen broke 
out into open mutiny, and though then per- 
suaded to return to their duty, the mutiny 
again broke out on 7 May. Apparently at 
the particular desire of the king, the admiralty 
then begged Howe to go to Portsmouth and 
see what was to be done, although a few days 
before he had sent in his final resignation, 
and it had been accepted. Accordingly, on 
11 May, he visited the ships and heard the 
demands of the men ; on the following days 
the differences were arranged, the mutineers 
accepted Howe’s assurances, and on the 16th 
the fleet put to sea (Howe to Duke of Port- 
land, 16 May 1797, in Baeeow, p. 341). 

This negotiation was Howe’s last official 
act, though in his retirement he continued to 
take the keenest interest in naval affairs. 
His mind remained perfectly clear, though 
his body was disabled by attacks of gout. In 
the summer of 1799, in the absence of his 
regular me(fical adviser, he was persuaded to 
try ^ electricity,^ then spoken of as a uni- 
versal remedy. This, it was believed, drove 
the gout to the head, and with fatal effect ; 
he died on 6 Aug. 1799. He was buried in 
the family vault at Langar, where there is a 


monument to his memory; another and more 
splendid monument by Plaxman was erected 
at the public expense in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Notwithstanding Howe’s very high repu- 
tation, both among his contemporaries and 
his successors, he can scarcely be considered 
a tactician of the first order, though in per- 
fecting and refining the code of signals he left 
a powerful instrument to the younger officers 
(cf. Nelson to Howe, 8 Jan, 1799, in Nicolas, 
Nelson Despatches, iii. 230). He was abreast 
of his age, but scarcely in advance of it, and 
even on 1 June 1794 he got no further than 
forcing an unwilling enemy to close action 
with equal numbers; the victory was mainly 
won by the individual superiority of the Eng- 
lish ships (cf. CHEVALCEEjii. 146-9). As to his 
personal character, his courage and his taci- 
turnity were almost proverbial ; he was hap- 
pily described by Walpole as ‘ undaunted as 
a rock and as silent.’ His features were 
strongly marked, and their expression harsh 
and forbidding ; his manner was shy, awk- 
ward, and ungi’acious, but his friends found 
him liberal, kind, and gentle. On the other 
hand, those whose claims, not always well 
founded, he was unable or unwilling to 
satisfy, maintained that he was ' haughty, 
morose, hard-hearted, and inflexible.’ But 
by general consent he is allowed to have been 
temperate, gentle, and indulgent to the men 
under his command, who, on their part, 
adored him, whether as captain or admiral, 
and appreciated his grim peculiarities. ^ I 
think we shall have the fight to-day,’ one is 
reported to have said on the morning of 
1 June ; ^ Black Dick has been smiling.’ The 
confidence which he had acquired was fully 
shown in the negotiations with the mutineers 
at Spithead. It has been said that he was 
lax in his discipline; it may be that he trusted 
more to personal influence than to system; 
hut no mutiny or even discontent ever oc- 
curred in any ship or squadron under his 
command. The mutinous and disorderly con- 
I duct of the crew of the Queen Charlotte 
(Beenton, Naml History, i. 414)_ after his 
virtual retirement is distinctly attributed by 
Sir Edward Codrington to the mistaken in- 
terference of Sir Roger Curtis (Baeeow, 
manuscript note, p. 301). 

Howe married, on 10 March 1768, Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Ohiverton Hartop of 
Welby in Leicestershire, and by her had issue 
three daughters- To the eldest of these, Sophia 
Charlotte, married in 1787 to Penn Assheton 
Curzon, thebarony descended, the English vis- 
county and earldom becoming extinct on 
Howe’s death. The Irish titles passed to his 
brother, Sir William Howe, who died without 
issue inl814. Lady Howe’s son, Richard Wil- 
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liam Penn Ciirzon, born in 1796, succeeded bis 
paternal grandfather as second Viscount Cur- 
zon in March 1820, assumed the name of 
Howe on 7 July 1821, and on 15 July 1821 
was created Earl Howe. On the death of 
his mother, 3 Dec. 1835, he also succeeded 
to the barony. A portrait of Howe by Gains- 
borough is in the possession of the Trinity 
House; another, by Gainsborough, and a 
third, anonymous, belong to the family. A 
foirrthjby Singleton, is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

[The standard Life of Howe by Sir John Bar- 
row is meagre and inaccurate ; the most valuable 
part of it consists of extracts from Howe’s cor- 
respondence. but these are given unsatisfactorily, 
generally without either date or name. A copy 
of Barrow’s Life of Howe, enriched with manu- 
script notes by Sir Edward Codrington, is in the 
British Museum (C. 45, d. 27), bequeathed by 
Codrington’s daughter, Lady Bourchier. As 
Codrington was acting as signal lieutenant on 
board the Queen Charlotte during May and June 
1794, his personal evidence is of high authority; 
but some of the notes, written on second-hand 
information, are not to be depended on. An ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Keview (Ixii. 1 ), based on 
Barrow’s Life, is, on the whole, very fair ; better 
indeed than the book itself. The other memoirs 
of Howe are untrustworthy in details. They 
are: British Magazine and Heview, June 1783 ; 
Naval Chronicle, i. 1 ; Charnock’s Biog. Nav. v. 
457 ; Halfe’s Nav. Biog. i. S3. Mason’s Life of 
Howe, far from good, but written from personal, 
though not intimate, knowledge of Howe, does 
not altogether deserve Barrow’s sneer (p. 76); 
Bourchier’s Life of Codrington (voL i. chap, i.) 
reproduces the substance of many of the manu- 
script notes referred to above, with fuller details. 
Other sources of information are : official cor- 
respondence and other documents in the Public 
Becord Office ; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs ; 
James’s Naval History ; Chevalier’s Hist, de la 
Marine fran^aise (i.) pendant la guerre de I’lnde- 
pendance americaine, and (ii.) sous la premiere 
Bepublique. The pamphlets relating to the 
several periods of Howe’s career are numerous ; 
some of these have been mentioned in the text; 
another, hostile, though not so abusive, is A 
Letter to the Bight Honourable Lord Viscount 
H — e on his naval conduct in the American War 
(1779), with which may be compared the more 
favourable Candid and Impartial Narrative of 
the Transactions of the Fleet under the Command 
of Lord Howe ... by an Officer then serving in 
the Fleet (1779).] J. K, L. 

HOWE, SCHOPE, first Viscount Howe 
(1648-1712), bom in November 1648, was 
eldest son of J ohn Grubham Howe of Lan- 
gar, Nottinghamshire, by his wife Annabella, 
the natural daughter of Emanuel Scrope, earl 
of Sunderland (created 1627), to whom was 
granted the precedency of an earl’s legitimate 


daughter 1 June 1663. John Grubham Howe 
[q. V.], Charles Howe [q. v.], and Emanuel 
Scrope Howe [q. v.] were his brothers. He 
was knighted on 11 March 1663, and was 
created M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, on 
8 Sept. 1665. From March 1673 to July 
' 1698 he sat in parliament as M.P. for Not- 
tinghamshire. Howe was a staunch and 
uncompromising whig. On 6 Dec. 1678 
he carried up the impeachment of VVilliam 
Howard, lord Stafford [q. v.], to the House of 
Lords (Journals of the House of Xtords^ xiii. 
403-4). In June 1680 Howe, Lord Hussell, 
and others met together with a view to deliver 
a presentment to the grand jury of Middlesex 
against the Duke of York for being a papist, 
but the judges having had notice of their 
design dismissed the jury before the present- 
ment could be made \Jlisf, DJSB. Comm, 7th 
Hep. pt. i. p. 479). On 23 Jan. 1685 he ap- 
peared before the king’s bench and pleaded 
not guilty to an information ^ for speaking 
most reflecting words on the Duke of York.’ 
Howe made a humble submission, and on the 
following day the indictment was withdrawn 
(Luttkell, i. 326). He took a part in bring- 
ing about the revolution, and with the Earl 
of Devonshire at Nottingham declared for 
William in November 1688 {Hist. MBS. 
Comm. 9th Hep. pt. ii. p. 460). On 7 March 
1689 he was made a groom of the bedcham- 
ber to William HI, and held the post until 
the king’s death. In 1693 he was made sur- 
veyor-geimral of the roads (Lxttteell, hi. 
60), and in the same year was appointed, in 
succession to Elias Ashmole [q. v.], comp 
troller of the accounts of the excise, an office 
which he appears to have afterwards sold, 
not to Lord Leicester’s brother, as Luttrell 
states (vi. 606), but to Edward Pauncfort 
{Calendar of Treasury Tapers, 1714-19, p. 
29). Howe was created Baron Clenawley 
and Viscount Howe in the peerage of Ire- 
land, by letters patent dated 16 May 170], 
but does not appear to have taken his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords. At the general 
election in October 1710 he was once again 
returned for Nottinghamshire, He died on 
16 J an. 171 2 at Langar, where he was buried. 

Howe married : first, in 1674, Lady Anne 
Manners, sixth daughter of John, eighth 
earl of Hutland, by whom he had one son, 
John Scrope, who died young, and two daugh- 
ters, Annabella and Margaret; secondly, in 
1698, the Hon, Juliana Alington, daughter 
of William, first baron Alington ofWymond- 
ley, by whom he had four children : viz. 
(1) Emanuel Scrope, who succeeded him as 
the second viscount, and was appointed 
governor of Barbadoes, where he died on 
29 March 1735 ; (2) Mary, who was appointed 
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in 1720 a maid of honour to Caroline, prin- 
cess of Wales, and married first, on 14 June 
1725, Thomas, eighth earl of Pembroke and 
fifth of Montgomery, and secondly, in Octo- 
ber 1735, the Hon. John Mordaunt, brother 
of Charles, fourth earl of Peterborough, and 
died 12 Sept. 1749; (3) Judith, who became 
the wife of Thomas Page of Battlesden, Bed- 
fordshire, and died2 July 1780; and (4) Anne, 
who married on 8 Mny 1728 Colonel uharles 
Mordaunt. Howe’s widow survived him 
many years, and died on 10 Sept. 1747. Tlie 
Irish titles became extinct upon the death 
of his grandson William, fifth viscount llowe 
[q. V.], in 1814. 

[Luttrell’s Brief "Relation, 1857, i. 49, 326, iii. 
60, 546, iv. 423, 649, v. 38, vi. 606 ; Rudder’s 
Hist, of G-loncestershire, 1779, p. 708; Lodge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, v. 80, 83-5 ; Collins’s 
Peerage of England, 1812, i. 345 ; Edmondson’s 
Baron. G-eneal. i. 44, v. 434, vi. 27 ; Le Nerve’s 
Monumenta Anglicana, 1700-15 (1717), p. 251 ; 
Townsend’s Catalogue of Knights, 1833, p. 37 ; 
Catalogue of Oxford Graduates, 1851, p. 339 ; 
Chester’s London Marriage Licences, 1887, 718; 
Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1557-1696 pp.474- 
475, 1697-1702 p. 419, 1720-8 p. 377; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. i. 
pp. 526, 537, 543, 548, 560, 567, 575, pt. ii. p. 22.] 

G. P. R. B. 


HOWE or HOW, WILLIAM (1620 
1656), botanist, born in London in 1620, wa 
sent to Merchant Taylors’ School on 11 Dec 
1632 (Robinson, Merchant TaijM School, i 
134). He became a commoner of St. John’ 
College at Oxford in 1637, when eighteen 
graduated B.A. in 1641, and M.A. 21 Marcl 
1643-4, and entered upon the study of medi 
cine (Wood, Fasti Own. ed. Bliss, bi. 2, 58; 
He took up arms in the king’s cause, and fo 
his loyalty was promoted to the command o 
a troop of horse. On the decline of the roya 
fortunes he resumed his medical profession 
and practised in London, at first living i: 
St. Lawrence Lane, and afterwards in Mil 
Street, Cheapside, where he died, after a fe^ 
weeks iRness, on 31 Aug. 1656. By his ow; 
directions, he was buried at the left side of hi 
^ther, in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s 
Westminster, at ten o’clock at night. Hi 
wiU was proved by his widow Elizabeth, a 
sole executrix, on 22 Sept, of that year. 

Howe published : 1 . ‘ Phytologia Britannic^ 
natales exhibens Indigenarum Stirpiur 
sponte emergentium,’ London, 1660, a- 
anonymoi^ octavo of 134 pages, first attri 
bnted to Howe by C. Merrett in his ‘ Pinax 
Ibbb. It is the earliest work on botany re 
stneted to the plants of this island, and is 
very fuU catalogue for the time. In its com 
pilation he was helped by several friends 


2. ^Matthimde ijobel Stirpium illustrationes 
pluriinas (3lal)orantes iuauditas plantas, sub- 
reptitiis Job. Parkinsoni rapsodiis (ex codice 
insalutato) sparsim gravatm. . . . Accurante 
Guil. How, Anglo,’ London, 1656, 4to. The 
latter was a fragimmt of a large work planned 
by Jjobid, and seems to have been published 
to discnalit Ibirkiiison, who is vindictively 
atitacktal by the editor in his notes, although 
he had bought the riglit to use Lobel’s ma- 
nuscri])t. 

[Wood’s Alhenie Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 418-19; 
R. Tultenoy’s Sketches, i. 169-72; Registers’ 
Jh'oliate Court, London, and St. Margaret’s’ 
Wostmin 8 l-( 0 '.] B. I). J. 

HOWE, WILLIAM, fifth Viscount 
IlowtJ ( 1 729-1 814 ), general, was younger son 
of Emanuel Scrope Ilowe, second viscount 
Howe, by his wile. Mary Sophia, oldest daugh- 
ter of Baron Kielmansegge. His elder bro- 
thers were George, Augustus, third viscount 
Howe — ki]l(Kl at Ticonderoga— and Richard, 
earl 11 owe, K.G. [([. V.], the admiral. Wil- 
liam Howe was l)oi*n on 10 Aug. 1729. He 
was educated at Eton, aiid on 18 Sept. 1746 
was appointed cornet in the Duke of Oum- 
bfudand’s light dragoons {Home Office Mil. 
Entry Book, xix. IF. 386-7), in which he 
was made lieutenant on 21 Sept. 1747, The 
‘ duke’s dragoons,’ as the regiment was called, 
was fornifid out of the Duke of Kingston’s 
regiment of horse after the battle of Cullo- 
den, served in Flanders in 1747-8, and was 
disbanded at it, s birthplace, Nott ingham, early 
in 1749. Howe became captain-lieutenant 
in Lord Bury’s regiment (20th foot) 2 Jan. 
1760, and ca])tain on 1 June the same year. 
He served in the regiment nntil his promo- 
tion, Wolfe being major at the time, and 
afterwards lieutenant-colonel commanding 
the regiment. On 4 Jan. 1756 Howe was 
appointed major in the newly raised 60th 
(Anstrutlier’s) foot, which was renumbered 
as the 68th foot (now 1st Northampton) in 
February 1 757. llebecamelieutenant-colonel 
on 17 Dec. 1769, and the year after took the 
regiment out from Ireland to America, and 
commanded it at the siege and capture of 
Louisburg, Cape Breton. Wolfe, a personal 
friend, wrote soon after : ^ Our old comrade, 
Howe, is at tlie head of tlie best trained 
battalion in all America, aird his conduct in 
the last campaign corresponded entirely with 
the opinion we had formed of him ’ (Wright, 
Liffi of Wolfe, p. 468). Howe commanded 
a light infantry battalion, formed of picked 
soldiers from the various regiments employed, 
in the expedition to Quebec under Wolfe. 
He led the forlorn hope of twenty-four men 
that forced the entrenched path by which 
Wolfe’s force scaled the heights of Abraham 
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iDefore dawn on 13 Sept. 1759. After the 
capture of Quebec the light battalion was 
broken up, and Howe rejoined the 58th, and 
commanded it during the defence of the city 
in the winter of 1759-60. He commanded a 
brigade of detachments under Murray in the 
expedition in 1760 to Montreal, which com- 
pleted the conquest of Canada. He likewise 
commanded a brigade at the famous siege 
of Belle Isle, on the coast of Brittany, in 
March- June 1761, and was adjutant-general 
of the army at the conquest of Plavana in 
1762. When the war was over no officer had 
a more brilliant record of service than Howe. 
He was appointed colonel of the 46th foot 
in Ireland in 1764, and was made lieutenant- 
governor of the Isle of Wight in 1768 
{flome Office Mil. JSntty Booh, xxvii. 266). 
Mffien Howe’s elder brother, the third vis- 
count, fell at Ticonderoga in 1758, his mother 
issued an address to the electors of Notting- 
ham. for which the viscount had been mem- 
ber, begging their suffrages on behalf of her 
youngest son, then also fighting for his coun- 
try in America. The appeal was successful 
{cf.HoEACEWxLPOLEjXc^^cr^, ii, 173). Howe 
represented Nottingham in the whig interest 
until 1780. 

He became a major-general in 1772, and 
in 1774 was entrusted with the training of 
companies selected from line regiments at 
home in a new system of light drill. This 
resulted in the general introduction of light 
companies into line regiments. After train- 
ing on Salisbury Plain, the companies were 
reviewed by George III in Richmond Park 
and sent back to their respective regiments. 
The drill consisted of company movements 
in file and formations from files. 

When the rupture with the colonies oc- 
curred, Howe, who condemned the conduct 
of the government, and told the electors of 
Nottingham (as they afterwards remembered) 
that he would not accept a command in 
America, was the senior of the general officers 
sent out with the reinforcements for General 
Gage [see Gage, Thomas, 1721-1787]. They 
arrived at Boston, Massachusetts, at the end 
of March 1775. Howe wished to avoid 
Boston, on account of the kindly feeling of 
the province towards his late brother (a 
monument to the third viscount was put up 
in Westminster Abbey by the state of Massa- 
chusetts), and on account also of his dis- 
belief in Gage’s fitness for the command (De 
FoHBLAHQ,irE,Xife ofBurgoyne\ Howe com- 
manded the force sent out by Gage to attack 
the American position on Charleston heights, 
near Boston, which resulted in the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, on 17 June 1775. Howe, with 
the light infantry, led the right attack on the 


side next the Mystic, and, it is said, was for 
some seconds left alone on the fiery slope, every 
officer and man near him having been shot 
down. After two repulses the position was 
carried, the Americans merely withdrawing 
to a neighbouring height. Howe became a 
lieutenant-general, was transferred to the 
colonelcy of the 23rd royal Welsh fusiliers, 
and was made K.B. in the same year. On 
10 Oct. 1775 he succeeded Gage in the com- 
mand of the old colonies, with the local rank 
of general in America, the command in 
Canada being given to Guy Carleton [q. v.] 
Howe remained shut up in Boston during 
the winter of 1775-6. Washington having 
taken up a commanding position on Dor- 
chester Heights, Howe withdrew to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, evacuating Boston without 
molestation on 6 March 1776. Learning at 
Halifax that a concentration of troops on 
Staten Island (^for an attack on New York) 
was in contemplation, Howe removed his 
tx*oops thither, and awaited reinforcements. 
Part of these arrived in the fleet under his 
brother, Viscount (afterwards Earl) Howe, 
the newly appointed naval commander-in- 
chief on the American station. The rein- 
forcements reached Boston in June and Staten 
Island in July 1776. Letters patent under 
the great seal had in the meantime been issued, 
on 6 May 1776, appointing Howe and his 
brother special commissioners for granting 
pardons and taking other measures for the 
conciliation of the colonies. Their efforts were 
of no^ avail (Banceoet, v. 244-551). With 
additional reinforcements, including a large 
number of German mercenaries, Howe’s force 
now numbered thirty thousand men, and he 
landed near Utrecht, on Long Island, 22 Aug. 
177 6. He defeated the American forces, but 
refused to allow the entrenchments at Brook- 
lyn to be attacked, as involving needless 
risk. The entrenchments were abandoned 
by the Americans two days later, and on 
15 Sept. Howe captured and occupied New 
York. He defeated the enemy at White 
Plains on 28 Oct. 1770, and immediately 
afterwards captured Fort Washington, with 
its garrison of two thousand men, and Fort 
Lee. Cornwallis [see Ooenwallis, Chaeles, 
first marquis], with the advance of the army, 
pushed on as far as the Delaware, and win- 
tered between Bedford and Amboy, and 
Howe, with the main body of the army, went 
into winter quarters in and around New 
York, where Howe is accused of having 
set an evil example to his officers of dissipa- 
tion and high play (Banceoet, v. 477). He 
did not take the field again until June 1777, 
when the army assembled at Bedford. But 
Washington was not to be drawn from his 
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position, so Howe, leaving Clinton at New 
York, enabarked the rest of bis army, with, a 
view to entering Delaware Bay, and thereby 
turning the American position. Contrary 
winds delayed the enterprise, and the troops 
did not reach the Chesapeake until late in 
August. A landing was effected ; on 11 Sept. 
1776 Howe defeated the enemy at Brandy- 
wine, and after a succession of skirmishes 
took up a position at Germantown on 2G Sept. 
Lord Cornwallis, with the grenadiers of the 
army, occupied jphiladelphia next day. On 
4 Oct. the Americans attacked Germantown, 
but were repulsed. On 17 Oct. Burgoyne’s 
force, approaching from Canada, surrendered 
at Saratoga. Howe, who complained that 
he was not properly supported at home, sent 
in his resignation the same month. A num- 
ber of movements followed, but Howe failed to 
bring Washington to a general action, and on 
8 Dec. 1777 he went into winter quarters at 
Philadelphia, ^ being unwilling to expose the 
troops longer to the weather in this inclement 
season, without tents or baggage for officers 
or men.’ Bancroft accuses Howe of spend- 
ing the winter (1777-8) in Philadelphia in 
the eager pursuit of pleasure, so that, to the 
surprise of all, no attack was made on Wash- 
ington’s starving troops in their winter 
quarters at Valley Porge, although their 
numbers were at one time reduced to less 
than five thousand men {ib, vi. 46-7). It 
should be said that in the opinion of Sir 
Charles (afterwards first Earl) Grey [q. v.], 
one of the ablest and most energetic of the 
English generals present, the means available 
were never sufficient to justify an attempt on 
Valley Forge (Howe, Narrative 42). Howe 
received notice that his resignation was ac- 
cepted in May 1778. Before leaving America 
his officers, with whom he was a favourite, 
gave him a grand entertainment, which they 
called a ^ mischianza.’ It opened with a mock 
tournament, in which seven knights of the 
^ Blended Pose ’ contended with a like num- 
ber of the ^ Burning Mountain ’ for fourteen 
damsels in Turkish garb, and it ended at 
dawn with a display of fireworks, in which 
a figure of Fame proclaimed in letters of fire, 
‘ T% laurels shall never fade.’ The whole 
affair excited much animadversion and end- 
less ridicule. Before leaving Philadelphia, 
Howe sent General Grant [see Geant, James, 
1720-1806] to intercept Lafayette, who had 
crossed the Schuykill, following himself in 
support. Lafayette cleverly eluded Grant, 
and Howe returned to Philadelphia. He 
embarked for England on 24 May 1778, being 
succeeded in the command by Clinton [see 
Clinton, Sie Henbt, 1738-1796]. Horace 
Walpole speaks of Howe’s visits, after his 


return home, to the great camps which had 
been formed in expectation of invasion {Let- 
iii. 134). He appears to have been a 
frequent speaker in the House of Commons 
on American affairs {Pari. Hist vols. xix- 
xxi.) Early in 1779 Hown and his brother 
the admiral, thinking their conduct had been 
unjustly impugned by the ministry, obtained 
a committee of the whole house* to inquire 
into the conduct of the war in America. 
Various witnesses were examined, but the 
inquiry was without result. The ministers 
could not substantiate any charge against 
Howe, and he on his part failed to prove 
that he had not received due support. The 
committee adjourned sine die on 29 June 
1779, and did not meet again. Howe pub- 
lished a ^ Narrative of Sir William Hbwe 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons ’ (London, 1780, 4to), in which he 
solemnly declared that, although preferring 
conciliation, his brother and himself stretched 
their limited powers to the utmost verge ot 
their instructions, and never suffered their 
efforts in the direction of conciliation to in- 
terfere with the military operations. There 
appears to have been some idea of reappoint- 
ing Howe to the American command. In 
1782 he was appointed lieutenant-general of 
the ordnance, and ex officio colonel en second 
of the royal artillery and engineers, and in 
1785 was transferred from the colonelcy of the 
23rd fusiliers to that of the 19th (originally 
23rd) light dragoons. At the time of the 
Nootka Sound dispute Howe was nominated 
for the command of the so-called ^ Spanish 
armament ’ — the force under orders for em- 
barkation in the event of war being declared 
(CoBNWALLls, Correspo7idence, ii. 110). He 
became a full general on 23 Oct. 1793. After 
the commencement of the French war he had 
command of the northern district, with head- 
quarters at Newcastle, and in 1796 com- 
manded a force of nine thousand men en- 
camped at Whitley, near Newcastle, the 
largest camp formed in the north of England 
during the war. Later, when the French 
armies had overrun Holland, he held the im- 
portant command of the eastern district of 
England, with headquarters at Colchester. 

On the death of Earl Howe, in 1799, Howe 
succeeded to the Irish title only as fifth vis- 
count. He resigned his post under the ord- 
nance, on account of failing health, in 1803. 
He had been appointed governor of Berwick- 
on-Tweed in 1795, and was transferred to 
that of Plymouth in 1806. He died at Ply- 
mouth, after a long and painful illness, on 
12 July 1814, when the Irish, as distinct from 
the English, title became extinct. 

On 4 J une 1765 he married Frances, fourth 
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daughter of the Eight Hon. WiEiam Conolly, 
of Castletown, co. Kildare, and his wife, Lady 
Anne Wentworth. There was no issue. 

Personally, Howe was six feet in height, 
of coarse mould, and exceedingly dark. He 
was an able officer, with an extensive know- 
ledge of his profession ; but as a strategist 
he was unsuccessful. American writers cre- 
dit him with an indolent disposition, which 
sometimes caused him to^ be blamed for the 
severities of subordinates into whose conduct 
he did not trouble to inquire. 

[Foster’s Peerage, under ‘ Howe ; ’ Collins’s 
Peerage, 1812 edit. vol. vhi. under ‘Baroness 
Howe ; ’ Home Office Military Entry Books, ut 
supra; Wright’s Life of Wolfe ; Knox’s Narra- 
tive of the War (London, 1762); Parkman’s 
Montcalm and Wolfe (London, 1884), vol. ii. 
chap, xxvii. ; Murray’s Journal of the Defence 
of Quebec, in Proc. Hist. Soe. (Quebec, 1870); 
Colburn’s United Serv. Mag. December 1877 and 
January 1878, account of 58th foot; Bcatson’s 
Nav. and Mil. Memoirs, vols. iii-vi. passim; 
Bancroft’s Hist, of the United States, vols.iv-vi.; 
Boss’s Cornwallis Correspondence, i. 20,23, 28-9, 
31, 39, ii. 110, 282; De Ponblanque’s Life and 
Opinions of Right Hon. John Burgoyne ; Howe’s 
Narrative before a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons (London, 1780) ; Pari. Hist. vols. 
xviii-xxi. ; London Gazette, under years ; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 5th, 6th, 9th, 10th (iv.), and par- 
ticularly 11th (iv.) — Marquis Townshend’s MSS. 
—and 11th (v.) — Earl of Dartmouth’s MSS. — 
Reports; Journal of Howe’s Army in 1776; 
Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. ff. 7-9 ; Howe’s Letters 
to General Haldimand, Addit. MSS. 21734 f. 149, 
21807-8; Broad Arrow, 14 Sept. 1889, p. 312; 
Gent. Mag. 1814, pt. ii. p. 93.] H. M. C. 

HOWEL Vtchait, that is, Howel the 
Little (d. 825), Welsh prince, is said to 
have been son of Ehodri, a reputed de- 
scendant of Cunedda and king of Gwynedd 
orNorthWales. But Ehodri died in 754, and 
nothing is heard of Howel or of his brother 
Cynan whom the tenth-century genealogy of 
Owain ab Howel Dda makes son of Ehodri, 
until over fifty years later. Possibly they 
were Ehodri’s grandsons, who emerge from 
obscurity when the downfall of the Mer- 
cian overlordship gave Welsh kings a better 
chance to attain to power. In 813 there was 
war between Howel and his brother Cynan, in 
which Howel conquered. It apparently arose 
from Cynan driving Howel out of Angles^, 
and resulted in Howel’s restoration in 814. In 
816Howel was again expelled, but the Saxons 
invaded Snowdon and slew Cynan. This pro- 
bably brought Plowel back again. He died 
in 825.^ The name Vychan comes from a late 
authority. 

[Annales Cambriae ; Brut y Tywysogion.] 

T. P. T. 


HOWEL Dda, that is, Howel mfi^GooD 
(d. 950), the most famous of the early^elals * 
kings, was the son of Cadell, the 80^131?^" 
Ehodri Mawr, through whom his pedigree 
was traced by a tenth-century writer up to 
Cunedda and thence to ^ Anne, cousin of the 
Blessed Virgin ’ (pedigree of Owain ab Howel 
in Y Cy^nnirodor, ix. 169, from Harl. MS, 
3859). His father, Cadell, died in 909 {An- 
nales Camhrice in Y Cym7nrodor, ix. 167), 
whereupon he must have succeeded to his 
dominions. The late account is that Howel 
succeeded to Ceredigion,which was his father’s 
portion, while his uncle Anarawd continued 
to rule over Wales as overking. This is 
likely enough, as How el’s immediate descend- 
ants are certainly found reigning in Cere- 
digion and Dyved. On Anarawd’s death in 
915 (ib. ix. 168) Howel, it is said, became 
king of Gwynedd, and therefore of all Wales 
{Gwentia^i Brut y Tywysogion^ pp. 17-21, 
Cambrian Archeeological Association, 1863). 
But this cannot be proved, and Idwal, son of 
Anarawd, continued to reign as a king until 
his death in 943. The notion that Wales was 
regularly divided into three kingdoms, corre- 
sponding to the districts of Gwynedd, Powys, 
and Dyved, is only to be found in quite late 
writers. Howel is only one of many Welsh 
kings in contemporary or nearly contempo- 
rary sources. 

Subject to /Ethelflsed and her husband 
./Ethelred, in the early part of his reign, 
Howel became the direct subordinate of Ed- 
ward the Elder on the death of the Lady of 
the Mercians, probably in 918 [see Ettiel- 
eleda]. Immediately afterwards Edward 
took possession of Mercia, whereupon the 
kings of the North Welsh, Howel, (llitauc 
or Clydog his brother, and Idwal his cousin, 
and all the North Welsh race, sought him to 
be their lord {Anglo-Saxon Chron. s. a. 922). 
Clitauc’s death may have further strengthened 
Howel’s position. Anyhow four years later' 
Howel, king of the West Welsh, is the only 
Welsh ]3rince mentioned among the princes 
ruled over by H2thelstan {ib. s. a. 926) ; and 
William of Malmesbury, in adopting this pas- 
sage in his ^ Chronicle,’ describes this Howel 
as ^ king of all the Welsh.’ But West Wales 
more generally means Cornwall. 

The reality of Howel’s dependence is best 
attested by the large number of meetings 
of the witenagemot he attended, attesting 
charters along with the other magnates of 
the West-Saxon lords of Britain. He sub- 
scribed charters drawn up by the witan at 
the following dates— all in the reign of Athel- 
stan — 21 July 931 (Kemble, Codex I)iplo- 
maticus, V. 199), 12 Nov. 931 {ib. ii. 173), 

30 Aug. 932 {ib. y, 208), 15 Dec. 933 (ib. ii. 
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194), 28 May 934 {ib. ii. 196), 16 Dee. 934 
(ib. V. 217), and 937 {ib. ii. 203) ; see also 
the charters, asterisked by Kemble, dated 
17 June 930, 1 Jan. and 21 Dec. 936, ib. ii. 
170, T. 222, ii. 203). Howel also attested 
charters drawn up by Eadred’s wise men, 
dated 946 and 949 (ib. ii. 269, 292, 296). He 
usually styles himself ‘ Howel siibregulus,’ 
or ‘ Huwal undercyning,’ but in the later 
charters issued after the death of his cousin 
Idwal in 943, it is perhaps significant that 
he becomes ‘ Howel regulus,’ and in the 
charter of 949 he is ^ Howel rex.’ Other 
Welsh reguli, such as Idwal and Morcant, 
also attested some of these charters. The 
tenth-century Welsh annalist and Simeon of 
Durham call him ^ rex Brittonum.’ 

The only other clearly attested fact in 
Howel’s life is his pilgrimage to Koine in 
928 (Annates Cambrice in Y Cyynmrodor, ix. 
168). The later chroniclers put the death of 
his wife Elen in the same year. His death is 
assigned by the ten th-qentury chronicle to 950 
(ib. ix. 169), with which Simeon of Durham 
(Mon. Hist. Brit, p, 687), who fixes it in 951, 
is in practical agreement. The date given in 
the ‘ Bruts,’ 948, is plainly too early. 

Howel was married to Elen, the daughter 
of Loumarc (d. 903), the son of Hymeid, who 
may .perhaps be identified with the Hymeid, 
king of Dyved, who, in fear of Howel’s uncles 
and father, became the vassal of King Alfred 
(Assee, Vita jdElfredi in Mon. Hist. Brit. 
p. 488). Elen’s pedigree is traced by the 
tenth-century annalist with the same par- 
ticularity as that of' her husband through 
Arthur up to Constantine the Gfreat and his 
mother Helena, who is of course claimed as 
a Briton (Y Oymmrodor^ ix. 171). Howel 
had several sons, who after his death fought 
fiercely with the sons of Idwal his cousin. 
Owain, the eldest son, was his successor, and 
it was during his reign that the genealogies 
and annals which are so valuable a source 
for Howel’s history were drawn up. Howel’s 
other sons were Dyvnwal,Khodri, and Grwyn 
{Annates ^ Cambrice, called Etwin in Brut y 
Tyioysogion). 

Howel’a chief fame is as a lawgiver, but 
the vast code of W elsh laws which goes by 
the name of the ^ Laws of Howel the Good ’ 
only survives in manuscripts of comparatively 
late date. There are two Latin manuscripts, 
one at the British Museum of the thirteenth 
century (Cott MS. Vesp. E. 11), and the 
omer at Penipth, of the twelfth century, 
■roue the earliest Welsh manuscript of the 
* Black Book of Chirk,’ also at Peniarth, is not 
earlier than 1200 (information kindly supplied 
by Mr. J. Gwenogvryn Evans, who is prepar- 
ing an edition of the ^ Chirk Codex ’ and the 


oldest Latin manuscript). The prefaces con- 
tain an account of the circumstances under 
which the laws were drawn up. According to 
the oldest manuscript of the ‘ North Welsh 
Code,’ Howel, ‘ seeing that the Welsh were 
perverting the laws,’ summoned to him six 
men from each cyinmwdof the Principality to 
the White House on the Tav (y Ty Gwyn ar 
Tav, probably AVhitland in the modem Car- 
marthenshire), four laymen and two clerks, the 
latter to prevent the laymen from ‘ ordaining 
anything contrary to holy scripture.’ They met 
in Lent ‘ because every one should be pure at 
that holy time.’ These wise men carefully ex- 
amined the old laws, rejected some, amended 
others, and enacted some new ones. Howel 
then promulgated the code they drew up, 
and he and the wise men pronounced the 
curse of all the Welsh on those who should 
not obey the laws, and on all judges who 
undertook j iidicial duties without knowing 
the three columns of law and the worth of 
tame and live animals, or on any lord who 
conferred olfice on such a judge. After this 
Howel went with the bishops of St. David’s, 
St. Asaph, and Bangor, and some others to 
Kome, where the laws were read before the 
pope, who gave them his sanction. ^And from 
that time to the present the laws of Howel 
the Good are in force.’ The ^Dimetian’ and 
^Gwentian’ codes, the manuscripts of which 
are later, add a few additional particulars 
which are of less authority. Gwent was 
certainly no part of Howel’s dominions. 

The form in which the laws of Howel 
Dda now exist does not profess to preserve 
the shape which he gave them. In a few 
exceptional cases only is a law described as 
being the law as Howel established it (e.g. 
i. 122, 234, 240, 252, &c.) The ^Gwynedd 
Code’ frequently refers to the amendments 
made by Bleddyn ab Cynvyn (i. 166, 252, 
8vo ed.), who died in 1073, while the 
‘ Dyved Code ’ mentions changes brought 
about by the Lord Khys ab Gruffydd ab 
Tewdwr (i. 674), who died in 1197. The 
laws manifestly contain much primitive cus- 
tom which may be referred back to Howel’s 
time or to an earlier date, but it is almost 
impossible to accurately determine the dates 
of the vainous enactments. Some of the de- 
tails of court law show curious traces of 
early English influence, for example in such 
titles as ‘edling’ and ‘edysteyn’ (discthegn). 
Like all early codes it leaves the impression of 
greater system and method than could reaUy 
have prevailed. The existing documents, and 
especially those of later date, were plainly 
drawn up by persons anxious to magnify the 
departed glory of their country, and to uphold 
the impossible tlieory of a definite organisa- 
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tion of Wales into Gwynedd, Dehenbartli, 
and Powys (e.g. i. 341), with the overlord at 
AberfFraw exacting tribute from the depen- 
3pnt kino-s, though himself dependent on the 
^kincr of London’ (i.235). The terminology of 
the laws is plamly late, for example terms like 
^tewysauc’ (prince) and Gehuysokaet ’ (prin- 
cipality) are certainly post-Norman, as earlier 
Welsh rulers are described as kings. Neither 
would the Anglo-Saxon monarch be described 
as ^king of London’ before the _ Conquest. 
And the systematic representation of the 
cvmmwds points to the Norman inquests or 
even to the later aggregations of the shire 
representatives in parliament. Otherwise 
Howel the Good has the credit of anticipating 
the English House of Commons by more than 
three h^dred years. But the Haws of Howel’ 
both deserve and require more minute critical 
analysis than they have hitherto received. 
As indicating the national legal system, they 
were clung to with great enthusiasm by the 
Welsh up to the time of the conquest of 
Gwynedd by Edward I. They were looked 
upon with no unnatural dislike by champions 
of more advanced legal ideas like Edward I 
and Archbishop Peckham, who regarded them 
as contrary to the Ten Commandments {Re- 
gistmm Ejpist. J. Reckham^ i. 77, ii. 474-5, 
Ptolls Ser.) The W elsh traditional j udgment 
on Howel was that he was ^ the wisest and 
justest of all the Welsh princes. He loved 
peace and justice, and feared God, and go- 
verned conscientiously. He Avas greatly 
loved by all the Welsh and by many of the 
wise among the Saxons, and on that account 
was called Howel the Good’ ( GiventianBrut, 
p. 25). 

[The contemporary or nearly contemporary 
sources are the tenth- century Harleian Annales 
Cambriae and genealogies, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chron., and the early English charters. The 
Harleian Chronicle is confused in the Polls Series 
edition of Annales Cambrifle with other manu- 
scripts of much later date. The genealogy of 
Howel is given in pref. p. x. But both chronicle 
and genealogies have been carefully edited by 
Mr. Egerton Phillimore in Y Cymmrodor, ix. 
141-83, 1888. The extracts relative to Howel are 
also to be found in Owen’s Ancient Laws and In- 
stitutes of Wales, i. xiv-xvi. The dates assigned 
in the text are the inferences of modern editors. 
Annales Cambrise (Rolls edit.) gives the later 
Latin chronicles. See also Brut y Tywysogion 
(Rolls edit.), or better in J. Gwenogvryn Evans’s 
carefully edited Red Book of Hergest, vol. ii. 1 890 ; 
the ‘laws of Howel ’ were first printed from imper- 
fect and late manuscripts by Dr. William Wotton 
in 1730 in folio, with the title ‘ Cyfreithjeu, sen 
Leges Wallicse Ecclesiasticjje et Giviles Hoeli Boni 
et ahorum Principum, cum Interp. Lat. et notis 
et gloss.,’ and in the third volume of the Myvy- 


rian Archaiology of Wales, 1807. These editions 
have been superseded by Aneurin Owen’s Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of Wales, with an English 
translation of the Welsh text, London, 1 841, Re- 
cord Commis.sion, 1 vol. fol. or 2 vols. 8vo (the 
8vo edition is here cited) ; the eeclosiaslical part 
of the law ]ias been printed from Owen’s editiom 
in Haddan and Btuhbs’s Councils and Eccles. 
Docs. i. 209-83 ; see also F. Walter’s Das alte 
Wales. Hubert Lewis’s Ancient Laws of Wales 
(1889) is a disappointing book.] T. F. T. 

HOWEL A13 Iettav, or HOWEL Ddrwg , 
that is, Hoavel the Bad {d. 984), North 
Welsh prince, Avas the son of louav, son of 
IdAval, Avho Avas imprisoned and deprived of 
histerritory by his brother lago about9G9 {An.- 
nales CambricB^ but not in the tenth-century 
MS. A). In 973 IIoAvel Avas one of the Welsh 
kings who attended Edgar at Chester, pro- 
mising to he his fellow-Avorker by sea and 
land (Flob. Wig. in Mon. Ilht. Brit. p. 578). 
This submission procured him English aid 
against his uncle lago, Avhom he drove out 
of his kingdom of Gwynedd. Henceforward 
he reigned in lago’s stead. Howel always 
shoAved that preference for the foreigner which 
caused patriotic historians of a much later 
generation to call him IIoAvel the Bad, though 
there is notliing to shoAV that he otherwise 
justified the title. lago was taken prisoner 
about 978. In 979 Howel defeated and slew 
Cystennin, sou of lago, at the battle of Hir- 
barth. Having secured his kingdom, Howel 
joined his Saxon allies in 982, and invaded 
Brecheiniog {Annalan Camhrice, but cf. Brut 
y Tywysogion). In 984 he Avas himself slain 
by the treachery of the Saxons. 

[Annales Cambriae (Rolls Ser.); Brut y Tywys- 
ogion (Rolls Sor. and ed. J. Gwenogvryn Evans) ; 
the Gwentian Brut (Cambrian Arch. Assoc.) adds 
many, probably doubtful, details.] T. F. T. 

HOWEL AB Edwin {d. _ 1044), a South 
W elsh prince, was son of Edwin, son of Eineon, 
who was the son of Owain, the eldest son and 
successor of HoAvel I)da [q. v.] In 1033, after 
the death of Hhydderch, son of lestin, ruler 
of Deheubarth since 1023, HoAvel and his 
brother Maredudd succeeded to the govern- 
ment of South Wales as being of the right 
line of Howel Dda. The sons of Hhydderch 
seem to have contested Howel and his bro- 
ther’s claim, and next year a battle was fought 
at HiraethAvy between the rival houses, in 
which, if the ‘ Gwentian Brut ’ can be trusted, 
the sons of Edwin conquered. In 1035 Mare- 
dudd was slain, but before the year Avas out 
the death of Caradog [q. v.], son of Hhydderch, 
equalised the position of the combatants. 
After a few years of comparative peace 
Howel’s son Meurug was captured by thelrish 
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Danes in 1039. In tlie same year Grufiydd ab 
Llewelyn [q. v.] became king of North W ales, 
and after devastating Llanbadarn, drove 
Howel ont of bis territory. In 1041 Howel 
made an effort to win back bis dominions, 
but was defeated by Grufiydd at Pencader. 
Howebs wife became Griiffydd’s captive, and 
subsequently bis concubine. 

In 1042 Howel, wbo bad called tbe Danes 
from Ireland to bis help, renewed tbe con- 
flict, and won a victory over Gruffydd at 
Pwll Dyvacb. Grufiydd was taken prisoner 
by tbe pagan Danes, but be soon escaped and 
reoccupied Howel’s tendtory. In 1044 Howel 
collected a great fleet of bis viking allies, and 
entered tbe moutb of tbe Towy on another 
effort to win back bis own. Tbe final battle 
was fought at tbe moutb of tbe river (Aber- 
towy, possibly Carmarthen or somewhere 
lower down tbe stream). Gruffydd won a 
complete victory, and Howel was slain. 

[Annales Cambri£e (Bolls Ser.) (tbe dates have 
been taken from this exclusively) ; Brut y Tywys- 
ogion (Bolls Ser. or ed. J. Gwenogvryn Evans) ; 
a few additional details from Brut y Tywysogion 
(Cambrian Arcbseol. Assoc.)] T. F. T. 

HpWEL AB OwAiiT Gwynedd {d. 1171 ?), 
warrior and poet, was tbe son of Owain ab 
Gruffydd ab CJynan, prince of North Wales. 
Pyvog, tbe daughter of an Irish noble, was 
bis mother. ‘Brut leuan Brecbfa’ {Myv, 
Arch. ii. 720) wrongly states that (Jwain 
married her in 1130. In 1143, taking ad- 
vantage of a quarrel between bis father and 
bis uncle Cadwaladr id. 1172) [q. v.], Howel 
seized some part of Ceredigion, and burnt bis 
uncle’s castle of Aberystwitb. In tbe follow- 
ing year, in tbe course of a quarrel with Sir 
Hugh de Mortimer, Howel and bis brother 
Cynan ravaged Aberteifi or Cardigan. In 1 145, 
in conjunction with Cadell, son of Gruffydd 
ab Bbys [q. v.], prince of South Wales, be 
took Carmarthen Castle. In tbe next year, 
however, Howel apparently changed sides, 
and joined bis forces to those of tbe Normans 
against tbe sons of Gruff ydd, wbo bad marched 
> against tbe castle of Gwys. Both sides in- 
vited bis aid ; but tbe promise of ‘ much pro- 
^rty’ seems to have turned tbe scale in 
favour of the Norman alliance, and Howel’s 
intervention insured tbe success of bis allies 
{Brut y Bolls Ser. p. 172,MS.D.l; 

cf. also another account on tbe same page). 
In tbe same year be and bis brother Cynan 
were engaged in a quarrel with Cadwaladr. 
Hie brothers called out tbe men of Mei- 
rionydd, ‘ wbo bad taken refuge in churches,’ 
marched thence and took tbe castle of Cynvael 
(ib. p. 174). In 1150 Howel suffered a series 
of reverses. Tbe sons of Gruffydd ab Rhys 
tookbis portion of Ceredigion except tbe castle 


of Pengwern, and in 1152 that also fell into 
their bands. In 1157 Henry II made an effort 
to subjugate Gwynedd, and at tbe battle of 
Basingwerk was defeated by Owain and Ms 
sons, among whom was Howel {Ann. Cambr. 
p. 46, Rolls Ser., which gives tbe date as 1148- 
cf. Gie. Camdk. It. Cambr. vi. 137, Rolls Ser.) 
In 1158 Howel was engaged with a mixed 
force of Prench, Normans, Flemings, Eng- 
lish, and Welsh against Lord Rhys ab Gruf- 
fydd, wbo had burnt the castles of Dyved. 
The expedition, however, did not succeed, and 
a truce followed. 

Howel’s father died in 1169. According to 
the version of ‘ Brut y Tywysogion,’ printed 
in tbe ‘Myryrian Archaeology,’ Howel, as 
Owain’s eldest son, thereupon seized tbe go- 
vernment and kept possession of it for two 
years. During bis absence in Ireland, looking 
after certain property which came to Mm in 
right of bis mother and wife, bis brother David 
rose up against him . Howel returned, but be 
was defeated, wounded in battle, and taken to 
Ireland, where be is said to have died in 1170, 
leaving bis Irish possessions to bis brother 
Rbirid. According to tbe ‘ Annales Cambrise ’ 
(p. 53), llowel was killed by bis brother David 
and bis men in 1171. An anonymous poem 
place8__bis death at Pentraetb (in Anglesey?) 
{Myv' Arch. i. 281), while another, quoted 
by Price, names Bangor as bis burial-place 
(^Hanes Cymru, p. 584). 

Of Howel’s poetical works tbe only known 
remains are eight odes printed in ‘ Myvyrian 
Arcboeology,’ i. 197-9. 

[Brut y Tywysogion, Bolls Sei*. ed.; Ann. Cambr. 
Bolls Ser. ed. ; Gir. Cambr., It. Cambr. vol. w.; 
Myv. Arch., Denbigh, 1870 ed. ; Price’s Hanes 
Cymru.] E* W. 

HOWEL Y Fwyall (j^. 1356), or ‘Howel 
of tbe Battle-axe,’ was a Welsh knight and 
hero. According to Yorke bis father was 
Gruffydd ab Howel ab Meredydd ab Einion 
ab Gwganen {Boyal Tribes of Wales, p. 184). 
Sir John Wynne, however, says that be was 
tbe son of Einion ab Gruffydd {Kist. Gwydir 
Family^ pp. 29, 30, 79 ; cf. Table II., 2 ^.) Both 
tbe accounts agree that be was descended 
from Collwyn ab Tangno, ‘ lord of Eifionydd, 
Ardudwy, and part of Llyen.’ Howel was 
•one of tbe Welshmen wbo fought at Poictiers 
in 1356, and Welsh tradition very improbably 
made him out to be tbe actual captor of tbe 
French king, ‘ cutting off bis horse’s bead at 
one blow’ (^7>. p. 80 w.) Howel undoubtedly 
seems to have fought well, for be was knighted 
by tbe Black Prince, and received afterwards 
tbe constablesbip of Criccietb Castle, and also 
tbe rent of Dee Mills at Chester, ‘ besides 
other great things in North Wales ; ’ and as 
a memorial of bis services a mess of meat 
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was ordered to Ibe served loefore his axe in 
perpetuity, the food being afterwards given 
t^o the poor ^ for his soul’s health.’ This cere- 
mony is said to have been observed till the 
beo'inning of Queen Elizabeth’s time, eight 
yeoman attendants at ^d. a day having 
charge of the meat {ib. p. 30, and w.) ^ Howel 
was also raglot ” of Aberglaslyn, and died 
between Michaelmas 2 and the same time 
6 Rich. II,’ leaving two sons, Meredydd,who 
lived in Eifionydd ; and Davydd, who lived 
at Henblas, near Llanrwst (ib. p. 30 and n. ; 
Williams, Eminent Welshmen^. 

[Yorke’s Royal Tribes of Wales, ed. Williams; 
Sir John Wynne’s Hist. Gwydir Family ; Wil- 
liams’s Eminent Welshmen.] R. W. 

HOWELL, FRANCIS (1025-1679),' 
puritan divine, son of Thomas Howell of 
Gwinear, Cornwall, matriculated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, on 14 or 24 July 1642, at the 
age of seventeen. In 1648 he graduated M. A., 
and was elected fellow of his college and Grreek 
reader on 10 Aug. in that year. About 1660 
he was one of the independent ministers ap- 
pointed to preach at St. Mary’s, Oxford. On 
28 April 1652 he became the senior proctor, 
and in the following June was among those 
who petitioned parliament for a new visitation 
of the university. Howell was nominated 
one of the visitors, and in 1654, under a fresh 
ordinance, was again placed on the list. In 
the same year (26 March 1654) the professor- 
ship of moral philosophy was bestowed upon 
him. Under a promise of Cromwell, and to 
the detriment of John Howe, he was created 
principal of Jesus College, Oxford, on 24 Oct. 
1657, and consequently vacated in 1658 his 
fellowship at his old college. At the Re- 
storation Howell was ejected from this pre- 
ferment, and retired to London, where he 
preached ‘with great acceptance ’ as assistant 
to the Rev. John Collins [q. v.] at Lime Street 
Chapel, Paved Alley. He died at Bethnal 
Green on 10 March 1679, and was buried at 
Bunhill Fields. 

_ [Wood’s Univ. of Oxford (Gutch), vol. ii. pt. 
ii. pp. 644, 651-2, 662, 874 ; Wood’s Colleges 
(Gutch), p. 578, App. p. 138; Boase’s Reg. of 
Exeter College, pp. 69-70; Neal’s Puritans, 
1822 ed. iv. Ill; Calamy’s Nonconf. Mem. 1802 
ed.^i. 234; Calamy’s Howe, 1724, p. 19; Wil- 
son’s Dissenting Churches, i. 229, iii. 23 ; Bur- 
rows’s Visit, of Oxford TJniv. (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 500, 504.] W. P. C. 

HOWELL, JAMES (1594 P-1666), au- 
thor, was fourth child and second son of 
Thomas Howell by a daughter of James David 
PoweU of Bualt. Howell states that his 
brothers and sisters numbered fourteen, but 
three sons, including Thomas, bishop of Bris- 


tol [q. v.], and three daughters composed 
the family according to the pedigree in Brit. 
Mus. MS. Harl. 4181, p. 258. The pedigree 
is traced back by modern representatives to 
Tudwal Gloff {Jl. 878), son of Rhodri the 
Great. Howell’s father, curate of Llangam- 
march, Brecknockshire, and afterwards rector 
of Oynwil and Ahernant, Carmarthenshire, 
died in 1632, when James recounted his vir- 
tues in a pathetic letter to Theophilus Field, 
bishop of St. David’s (^Fam. Epist. i. § 6, vii.) 
Wood states that James was horn at Aher- 
nant, where his father was residing in 1610, 
hut, according to Fuller, Howell’s elder bro- 
ther, Thomas, afterwards bishop of Bristol 
[q. V.], was born at the Brynn, Llaugam- 
march, and Howell, in his Hjetters,’ mentions 
that place as the residence of his family. 
The Oxford matriculation register states that 
he was sixteen in 1610 ; he was, therefore, 
horn about 1594. In a letter dated 1645 (i. 
§ 6, 60) he vaguely speaks of himself as forty- 
nine years old, but Howell’s dates are usually 
inexact. He was educated at Hereford Free 
School under ^ a learned though lashing 
master’ {Epist. i. § 1, 2). On 16 June 1610 
he matriculated as ‘ James Howells ’ of Car- 
marthenshire from Jesus College, Oxford, and 
graduated B. A. on 1 7 Dec. 101 3. Dr. Francis 
Mansell, Sir EubuleThel wall, andDr. Thomas 
Prichard, with whom he corresponded later 
on friendly terms, took much interest in him 
as an undergraduate. In J 623 he was elected, 
according to his own statement, fellow of 
Jesus on Sir Eubule Thelwall’s foundation. 
He usually wrote of Oxford as ^ his dearly 
honoured mother.’ 

Soon after taking his degree Howell,^ a 
‘ pure cadet,’ who was ^ not horn to land, 
lease, home, or office ’ (i. § 6, lx.), was ap- 
pointed by Sir Robert Mansell, the uncle of 
his tutor, Francis Mansell, steward of a glass- 
ware manufactory in Broad Street, London. 
In 1616 he was sent by his employers to the 
continent to obtain materials and workmen. 
A warrant from the council enabled him to 
travel for three years, provided that he did 
not visit Rome or St. Omer. He passed 
through Holland, France, Spain, and Italy, 
became an accomplished linguist,' and en- 
gaged competent workmen at Venice and 
Middleburg. On returning to London about 
1622 he gave up his connection with the 
glasshouse, and, seeking to turn his linguistic 
capacity to account, made a vain application 
to join the embassy of Sir John Ayres to 
Constantinople. Sir James Croft, a friend of 
his father, recommended him as tutor to the 
sons of Lord Savage ; but owing to his youth, 
and to the fact that his pupils were Roman 
catholics, he filled the post for a very short 
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time. During 1622 lie made a tour in France 
with, a young friend^ Kichard Altham^ son of 
Baron Altham^ ^ one of the hopefullest young 
men of this kingdom for parts and person.’ 
At Poissy Howell endangered his health ly 
close study, and on returning to London was 
attended hy Dr. Harvey, the great physician. 

Towards the end of 1622 Howell was sent 
to Spain on a special mission to obtain satis- 
faction for the seizure by the viceroy of Sar- 
dinia of a richly laden ship called the Vine- 
yard, belonging to the Turkey company. Sir 
Charles Cornwallis and Lord Digby had 
already tried in vain to obtain redress, but 
Howell’s importunate appeals to the Spanish 
ministers led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of investigation and to a declaration 
in favour of the English owners of the cap- 
tured ship and merchandise. Howell visited 
Sardinia and induced the viceroy to offer 
compensation, but the viceroy proved insol- 
vent, and Howell on his return toMadrid found 
the situation altered by the presence there 
of Prince Charles and Buckingham. Cotting- 
ton, the prince’s secretary, directed him to 
abstain from further action, and after the de- 
parture of the prince and his suite Olivarez 
made it plain that the Spanish government 
had no intention of aiding him. While the 
royal party was at Madrid Howell made the 
acquaintance of many of Prince Charles’s re- 
tainers, including Sir Kenelm Digby and 
Endymion Porter, and wrote home spirited 
accounts of the prince’s courtship of the in- 
fanta. Digby relates that Howell was acci- 
dentally wounded in the hand while in his 
society at Madrid, and that his ‘ sympathetic 
powder ’ worked its first cure in Howell’s case 
Late Discourse, 1668). Howell returned 
to England at the close of 1624 in company 
with Peter Wych, who was in charge of 
the prince’s jewels. He made suit for em- 
ployment to the all-powerful Duke of Buck- 
ingham, but his intimate relations (accord- 
ing to his own story) with Digby, earl of 
Bristol, Buckingham’s enemy, ruined his 
prospects. A suggestion, which Howell as- 
cribes to Lord Conway in 1626, that he 
should act as ' moving agent to the king ’ in 
Italy, came to nothing, because his demand 
for lOOZ. a quarter was deemed exorbitant. 
But he was in the same year appointed secre- 
tary to Emanuel, lord Scrope (afterwards 
Earl of Sunderland), who was then lord- 
president of the north. The ofldee required 
his residence at York, and in March 1627 
the infiuence of his chief led to his election 
as M.P. for Pichmond, Yorkshire. Late in 
1628 Wentworth succeeded Scrope as lord- 
president. Howell seems to have remained 
private secretary to the latter until Scrope’s 


death in 1630, and lived for the time in comfort. 
In December 1628 Wentworth bestowed on 
him the reversion of the next attorney’s place 
which should fall vacant at York ; but when 
a vacancy occurred in 1029 Howell sold his 
interest and sent Wentworth (5 May 1629) 
an effusive letter of thanks (Strafford Let- 
ters, i. 50), In 1632 he accompanied, as 
secretary, the embassy of Eobert Sidney, 
earl of Leicester, which was sent to the court 
of Denmark to condole with the king on the 
death of his mother, the queen-dowager. His 
official Latin speeches made, he tells us, an 
excellent impression, and he obtained some 
new privileges for the Eastland company. 
A short ^ diarium ’ of the mission by Howell 
is in Bodl. Libr. MS. Eawl. c. 354. In 1635 
he forwarded many news-letters to Strafford 
from Westminster, and spent a few weeks in 
the same year at Orleans on the business of 
Secret ary Windebank. Still destitute ofregn- 
lar employment, he crossed to Dublin in 1639, 
was w^ell received by Strafford, the lord-de- 
puty, was granted a reversion of a clerkship 
of the council, and was sent by Strafford on a 
political mission to Edinburgh and London. 

In London the chief literary men were 
among his acquaintances. Ben Jonson was 
especially friendly with him, and in a letter 
dated from Westminster, 6 April 1636,HoweU 
describes ^ a solemn supper ’ given by Jonson, 
at which he and Carew were present. On 
Jonson’a death in 1637 he sent an elegy to 
l)u])pa, who included it in his 'Jonsonus 
Virbius.’ Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Sir 
Henelm Digby were among his regular cor- 
respondents. In 1640 he began his ownlite- 
rary career with the publication of his ^maiden 
fancy,’ a political allegory in prose dealing 
with events between 1603 and 1640, entitled 
^ A^vbpoXoyui : Dodona’s Grove, or the VocaU 
Forest.’ A ^key’ was added, and with the 
second and third editions of 1644 and 1646 
were issued two political tracts, ^Parables 
reflecting upon the Times,’ and ‘ England’s 
Teares.’ A Latin version was published in 
1646; a second part appeared in 1650. When, 
in the year of its first publication, Howell 
went on some diplomatic business to France, 
he carried with him a French translation 
which he had made of the book, and this, 
after revision by friends in Paris, was pub- 
lished there before he left in the same year. 
On 1 Jan. 1641-2 he presented to the king a 
printed poem entitled ' The Vote, or a Poem 
presented to His Majesty for a New Year’s 
Gift,’ London, 4to, 1642, and shortly after- 
wards issued his entertaining ‘ Instructions 
for Forreine Travel,’ with a dedication in verse 
to Prince Charles. Accounts ofFrance, Spain, 
and Italy are supplied, to which in a new 
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edition of 1650 was added an appendix on 
< trayelling into Turkey and the Levant parts.’ 
The work was reprinted hy Prof. Arher in 
1868. 

On 30 Aug. 1642 Howell was sworn in at 
Nottingham as clerk of the council, but the 
existing vacancy caused by the promotion of 
Sir Edward Nicholas to a secretaryship of 
state was filledby Sir John Jacob, and Howell 
was promised the next clerkship that fell va- 
cant {Letters, ed. Jacobs, Suppl. p. 667). The 
civil wars rendered the arrangement nugatory, 
and while Howell was paying what he in- 
tended to be a short visit to London early in 
1643 he was arrested in his chambers by order 
of the Long parliament, his papers were seized, 
and he was committed to the Fleet. Accord- 
ing to his own account, his only offence was 
his loyalty. Wood states that he was im- 
prisoned as an insolvent debtor, and in his 
letters from the Fleet he twice refers to the 
pressure of his debts {ih, i. § 6, Iv., lx.) It is 
possible that his imprisonment was prolonged 
at the instigation of his creditors. In spite 
of his frequent petitions for release, he re- 
mained in the Fleet for eight years, i.e. till 
1651. Deprived of all other means of liveli- 
hood, he applied himself with remarkable in- 
dustry to literature. At first he confined 
himself mainly to political pamphleteering. 
He claimed that his ^ Casual Discourses and 
Interlocutions between Patricius and Pere- 
grine touching the Distractions of the Times ’ 
was the first pamphlet issued in defence of 
the royalists ; a second part, entitled ^ A Dis- 
course or Parly continued betwixt Patricius 
and Peregrine upon their landing in France, 
touching the civill wars of England and 
Ireland,’ appeared on 21 July 1643 (both are 
reprinted in the ^ Twelve Treatises,’ 1661). 
In 1643 he wrote his ^ Mercurius Hibernicus ’ 
(Bristol, 1644, 4to), an account of the recent 
^ horrid insurrection and massacre in Ireland,’ 
dated from the Fleet, 3 April 1643. Prynne, 
in his ^Popish Poyal Favourite’ (1644), re- 
fcrr^^^*^ Howell’s account of Prince Charles’s 
visit to Spain in ^ Dodona’s Grove,’ described 
him as ^ no friend to parliament and a malig- 
nant.’ ^ Howell repudiated the charge in his 
^ "Vindication of some passages reflecting upon 
him’ (1644), to which he added 'A Clearing 
of some Occurrences in Spain at Flis Majesty’s 
being there,’ Howell returned to the topic in 
*Preheminence and Pedigree of Parliaments ’ 
(1644; reissued 1677), in which he described 
the Long parliament as ^ that high Synedrion 
wherein the Wisdom of the whole Senate is 
epitomized.’ Prynne adhered to his original 
statement in ^ A moderate Apology against 

London, 1644, 4to. 

England’^ Tears for the present W^ars,’ an ap- 


peal for peace, followed immediately, and was 
translated into Latin as ^ Angliae Suspiria et 
Lacrymce,’ London, 1646, and into Dutch in 
1649 (cf. reprinted in ATflfW. Misc, and Somers 
Tracts). It was reported to Howell in 1644 
that the king was dissatisfied with some of his 
recent utterances on account of their ^ indif- 
ferency and lukewarmness,’ and he thereupon 
sent by letter to the king mild assurances of 
his loyalty, 3 Sept. 1644 {JSptst. ii. Ixiii.) On 
the same day he completed ‘ A sober and sea- 
sonable memorandum sent to Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke,’ with whom he claimed a distant re- 
lationship ^ee FHebeet, Philip] ; on 3 May 
1646 ^ The Sway of the Sword,’ a justification 
of Charles’s claim to control the militia ; and 
on 25 Feb. 1647-8 a defence of the Treaty 
of the Isle of Wight. In 1649 he issued, in 
English, French, and Latin, Charles I’s latest 
declaration ^ touching his constancy in the 
Protestant religion,’ and also published an 
amusing, if ill-natured, ^ Perfect Description 
of the People and Country of Scotland,’ which 
was reprinted in No. 13 of Wilkes’s ^ North 
Briton’ (August 1762), at the time of the 
agitation against Lord Bute. In 1661 he dedi- 
cated to the Long parliament his ^ S.P.Q.Y. 
A Survey of the Seignorie of Venice’ (Lon- 
don, 1651 , fol.) He was admitted to bail, and 
released from the Fleet in the same year. 

As soon as Cromwell was installed in 
supreme power, Howell sought his favour by 
dedicating to him a pamphlet entitled ^ Some 
sober Inspections made into the carnage and 
consults of the late Long Parliament,’ Lon- 
don, 1653, 12mo, in the form of a dialogue 
between Phil-Anglus and Polyander (re- 
issued in 1660). Howell commends Cromwell 
for having destroyed the parliament; com- 
pares the Protector to Charles Martel; argues 
in favour of rule by ^'a single person,’ and 
condemns ‘ the common people ’ as ^ a waver- 
ing windy thing ’ and ‘ an humersome and 
cross-grained animal.’ Dugdale, writing 
on 9 Oct. 1655, declared that Howell had 
spoken in the tract more boldly of the par- 
liament ‘ than any man that hath wrote since 
they sate ’ {Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Flep. p. 
17), On 2 Oct. 1654 Howell addressed ‘ an 
admonition to my lord Protector and his 
council of their present danger,’ in which, 
while urging the need of an hereditary mon- 
archy, he advised Cromwell to conciliate the 
army by admitting the officers to political in- 
fluence, and to negotiate with Charles Stuart 
a treaty by which Charles should succeed him 
under well-defined limitations. In 1667 he 
offered to write for the council of state ^ a 
new treatise on the sovereignty of the seas ’ 
{Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Hep. p. 314). 
Throughout the Commonwealth Howell’s pen 
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was busy. His most popular publication of 
the period was ^ Londinopolis. An Historical 
Discourse; or^Perlustration of the City of Lon- 
don and Westminster/ London, 1657, fol., a 
gossipy book largely borrowed from Stow, 
with plates by Hollar. On 23 March 1659-60 
Howell wrote to Sir Edward Walker at 
Brussels of the necessity of ^ calling in King 
Charles.’ A broadside by him, entitled ^ Eng- 
land’s Joy Expressed ... to Monck,’ appeared 
in 1660. 

On Charles IPs restoration, Howell begged 
for an appointment as clerk of the council 
or as assistant and secretary to a royal 
commission for the regulation and advance- 
ment of trade. He pointed out to Lord Claren- 
don that his linguistic acquirements qualified 
him to become ‘ tutor for languages ’ to Queen 
Catherine of Braganza. In February 1661 
he received a free gift from the king of 200/. 
He was appointed at a salary of 100/. a year 
historiographer royal of England, a place 
which is said to have been especially created 
for him, and republished twelve of his poli- 
tical tracts in a volume entitled in one form 
‘Twelve Treatises of the Later llevolutions’ 
(1661), and in another ‘Divers Historical! 
Discourses,’ dedicated to Charles II. A se- 
cond volume was promised, but did not ap- 
pear. In 1661 also he issued a ‘ Cordial for 
the Cavaliers,’ professing somewhat cynically 
to console those supporters of the king who 
found themselves ill-requited for their ser- 
vices in his cause. His equivocal attitude 
led him into a bitter controversy Avith Sir 
EogerL’Estrange, who attacked his Cordial’ 
in a ‘ Caveat for the Cavaliers.’ Howell re- 
plied in ‘Some sober Inspections made into 
those Ingredients that went to the composi- 
tion of a late Cordial call’d A Cordial fol- the 
Cavaliers.’ L’Estrange retorted at the close 
of his ‘ Modest Plea both for the Caveat and 
Author of it ’ with a list of passages from 
Howell’s earlier works to prove that he had 
flattered Cromwell and the Long parliament. 
Other political tracts of more decided royalist 
tone followed. His‘ Poems on severall Choice 
and Various Subjects occasionally composed 
by an eminent author,’ were edited by Payne 
Fisher [q. v.], with a dedication to Henry 
png, bishop of Chichester, in 1663. As 
•Poems upon divers Emergent occasions’ 
they reappeared in 1664. The enthusiastic 
editor declares that not to know Howell 
‘were an ignorance beyond barbarism ’ (cf. 
Oensura Lit. iii. 277). He died unmarried 
m the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
was buried on 3 Nov. 1666 ‘ in the long walke 
neare the doore which goes up the steeple ’ 
of the Temple Church {Ley.) He had left 
directions, which were duly carried out, for 


a tomb with a Latin inscription to be set up 
in the Temple Church at a cost of 30/. The 
monument is now well preserved in the Tri- 
forium gallery of the round church at the 
Temple. By his will, dated 8 Oct. 1666 and 
proved 18 Feb. 1666-7, he left small bequests 
of money to his brother Howell, his sisters 
Gwin and Eoberta-ap-Eice, and his landlady 
Mrs. Leigh. Three children of his brother 
pomas, viz. Elizabeth, Avife of Jeffrey Ban- 
ister, Arthur and George Howell, besides one 
Strafford, a heelmaker, were also legatees. 
Another nephew, Henry Howell, was made 
sole executor. Many descendants of James’s 
brother Howell Howell still surAuve in Wales. 

HoAvell is one of the earliest Enghshmem 
who made a livelihood out of literature. He 
Avrote witli a light pen ; and although he shows 
little power of imagination in his excursions 
into pure literature, his pamphlets and his 
occasional verse exhibit exceptional faculty 
of observation, a lively interest in current 
affairs, and a rare mastery of modern lan- 
guages, including his native Welsh. His at- 
tempts at spelling reform on roughly phonetic 
lines are also interesting. He urged the sup- 
pression of redundant letters like the e in 
done or the in honour (cf, JEpist JSo-el 
ed. Jacobs, p. f5I0 ; Parley of Beasts^ advt. at 
end). But it is in his ‘ Epistolse Ho-elianse : 
Familiar Letters, Domestic and Forem, 
divided into Sundry Sections, partly His- 
torical, Political, and Philosophical,’ that 
his_ literary power is displayed at its best. 
Philosophic reflection, political, social, and 
I domestic anecdote, scientific speculation, are 
all intermingled with attractive ease in the 
correspondence which he professes to have 
addressed to men of all ranks and degrees 
of intimacy. The first volume was issued in 
1045, dedicated to Charles I, and with ‘the 
V ote ’ prefixed ; a ‘ new,’ that is the second 
volume, was issued in 1647; and both toge- 
ther appeared with a third volume in 1650. 
The first three volumes Avere thus published 
while Howell was in the Fleet. A fourth 
volume Avas printed in a collected edition of 
1055. Later issues by London publishers 
are dated 1678, 1688, 1705, 1726, 1737, and 
1754, The last three, called respectively 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh editions, were 
described as ‘ very much corrected.’ In 
1763 another ‘tenth’ edition was issued at 
Aberdeen. An eighth edition without date 
appeared after 1708 and before 1726. The first 
volume alone was reissued in the Stott Li- 
brary in 1890. A complete reprint, Avith 
unpublished letters from the ‘ State Papers ’ 
and elsewhere, was edited by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs in 1890; a complete commentary is 
to follow in a second volume (1891). 
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Most of Howell’s letters were in all proba- 
bility written expressly for publication ^ to 
relieve bis necessities ’ while he was in the 
Eleet. In the opening letter of the second 
and later editions — it is not in the first — 
Howell, while professing to return to Sir J. S. 
of Leeds Castle a copy of Balzac’s letters, dis- 
cusses the capacity of epistolary correspon- 
dence, and alinost avows that he was pre- 
facing a professedly literary collection. The 
series of letters on languages (bk. ii. Iv-lx.), 
like that on religions (ib. viii~xi.), is a lite- 
rary treatise with small pretence to episto- 
lary form ; while letters on wines (ii. liv.), 
on tobacco (bk. iii. vii.), on the Oopernican 
theory {ib. ix.), or presbyterianism {ib. iii.), 
are purely literary essays. In the first edition 
of the first volume no dates were appended 
to the letters, but these were inserted in the 
second and later series and in the second and 
all later issues of the first. They run from 
1 April 1617 to Innocents day, i.e. 28 Dec. 
1654. All dated between 26 March 1643 and 
9 Aug. 1648 profess to have been written 
from the Fleet. Throughout the dates are 
frequently impossible. Thus a letter (bk. i. 

§ 2, xii.), dated 19 March 1622, relates suc- 
cessively, as of equally recent occurrence, five 
events knovm to have happened respectively 
in April 1621, in February 1623, in the spring 
of 1622, at the close of that year, and in 1619 
{Gaediisiir, Sist. iv. pp. vi, vii). In letters 
■dated 1636 and 1637 (i. § 6, xxxii. and ii. 1) 
Howell clearly borrows from Browne’s ^ Ke- 
ligio Medici,’ which was not issued till 1646. 
Inaccuracy in the relation of events is also 
common. The letters are all from Howell 
to other persons, and it is obvious that, if 
geni^e, they were printed from copies of the 
originals preserved by Howell. But Howell 
himself states that all his papers were seized 
by officers of the Long parliament before he 
entered the Fleet prison. If the letters were 
genuine, one would moreover expect to find 
some of the original manuscripts in the ar- 
cHves of the families to members of which 
they were addressed, but practically none are 
known. A few letters assigned to Howell, 
a^d dated from Madrid in 1623, belonged to 
the Earl of Westmorland in 1885 {Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 10th Rep. iv. 23), but these have since 
^en sold, and have not been traced. Some un- 
doubtedly genuine news-letters which Howell 
sent to Strafford and Windebank are printed 
m the ‘Strafford Letters ’ and the ‘ Calendar of 
btate Papers ’ (1633-5), and are far simpler 
pr^ucHons than the ‘ familiar epistles,’ in 
which Howell failed to include them. In the 

j books a few letters may be 

judged on internal evidence to be what they 
purport to be, or to have been at any rate 
VOL. xxviu. 


based on the rough notes of a genuine corre- 
spondence. Such are the letters which pro- 
fess to have accompanied presentation-copies 
of Howell’s books. But the ‘ familiar epistles ’ 
as a whole, although of much autobiographic 
interest, cannot rank high as an historical 
authority. They may, however, be credited 
with an immediate literary influence in 
making the penning of fictitious correspond- 
ence a fashionable art. The collections of 
letters by Thomas Forde [q. v.] in 1661, by 
Robert Loveday [q. v.] in 1662, and by the 
Duchess of Newcastle in 1676, were doubtless 
inspired by Howell (cf. EvBLTif, Diary ^ ed. 
Wheatley, iv. 55) ; while Defoe seems subse- 
quently to have drawn from the ‘ Epistolse 
Ho-elianae ’ some hints for his realistic fictions. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Howell’s more or less imaginative work in- 
cludes : ‘A Nocturnal Progress, or a Peram- 
bulation of most Countries in Christendom, 
performed in one night by strength of 
Imagination,’ dated by Howell in 1646 (in 
‘Twelve Treatises,’ 1661) j ‘ Apologs or Fables 
Mythologized,’ a political allegory, 1646 (in 
‘Twelve Treatises,’ 1661); ‘ Winter Dream,’ 
1649 (prose) ; ‘ A Trance, or News from Flell,’ 
1649; ‘A Vision, or Dialogue between the 
Soul and Body,’ 1651; ‘Ah! Ha! Tumulus, 
Thalamus. Two counter poems,’ one on the 
death of Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset, 
the other on the marriage of the Marquis 
of Dorchester, with ‘ a bridal sonnet,’ set to 
music by William Webb, London, 1663, 4to ; 
and ‘ Qr)[)o\oyLa. The Parly of Beasts, or 
Morphandra, Queen of the Inchanted Hand,’ 
1660, an allegory in the style of ‘Dodona’s 
Grove.’ 


His political and historical pamphlets other 
than those already mentioned are ‘Lustra 
Ludovici, or the History of Lewis XIII,’ 1643 ; 
‘ An Account of the Deplorable State of Eng- 
land in 1647,’ 2 Aug. 1647; ‘Bella Scot- 
Anglica. A Brief Account of all the Battles 
betwixt England and Scotland,’ 1648 ; ‘ The 
Instruments of a King . . . the Sword, Crown, 
and Sceptre,’ 1648 ; ‘ Inquisition after Blood 
to the Parliament,’ 1649 ; ‘ The German Diet 
on theBallance of Europe,’ 1663; ‘A Dis- 
course of the Empire and of the Election of 
the King of the Romans,’ 1658, dated from 
Holborn, 1 Jan. 1658 ; ‘ A Brief Character 
of the Low Countries,’ 1660; ‘ A Briefe Ac- 
count of the Royal Matches . . . since the 
year 800,’ London, 1662 ; ‘ Upo^hpia Pao-iXiKfj. 
Discourse concerning the Presidency of 
Kings,’ 1664, fol., dedicated to Charles H— - 
published with ‘ A Treatise concerning Am- 
bassodors,’ 1664 (both reissued in Latin trans- 
lations in the same year, the former translated 
by B. Harris, the latter by John Harman) j 
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^•Concerning the Surrender of Dunkirk, that it 
was done upon good grounds,’ London, 1664. 

To philology and lexicography Howell 
contributed ^Lexicon Tetraglotton, or an 
English-French-Italian-Spanish Dictionary,’ 
London, 1669-60, foL, with ‘A. Particular 
Vocabulary’ in the four languages of tech- 
nical terms, and an appendix (published sepa- 
rately in 1669) of ‘ Proyerbs or old Sayed Saws 
and Ad^es in English or the Saxon tongue, 
Italian, French, and Spanish: where unto the 
British [i.e. Welsh] for their great antiquity 
and weight are added.’ Worthington, writ- 
ing in his ‘Diary’ (Chetham Soc. i. 360) in 
August 1661, recomnaended the separate re- 
publication of the appendix, and especially 
of the collection of W elsh proverbs. Howell 
revised and expanded Cotgrave’s ‘ French and 
English Dictionary,’ 1650, fol. (other editions 
1660 and 1673), and wrote ‘New English 
Grammar ... for Foreigners to learn Eng- 
lish . . ., with ‘ Another Grammar of the 
Spanish or Castilian toung, with some special 
remarks in the Portugues dialect,’ and notes 
on travel in Spain and Portugal ‘ for the ser- 
vice of Her Majesty’ (in both English and 
Spanish '.printed on opposite pages), 1662. 
After Howell’s death appeared ‘A French 
Grammar, a Dialogue consisting of all Galli- 
cisms, with Additions of . . . Proverbs,’ 1673. 

His translations include ‘ St. Paul’s late 
Progress upon Earth,’ 1644, from the Italian ; 
‘A Venetian Looking-glass . . . touching 
the present Distempers in England,’ 1648, 
from the Italian ; ‘ An exact History of the 
late Devolutions in Naples,’ 1650, from the 
Italian of Alexandro Giraffi ; ‘ The Process 
and Pleadings in the Court of Spain upon 
the death of Antony Ascham,’ from the 
Spanish, 1661 ; Josephus’s ‘History of the 
Jews,’ 1652 ; ‘ The Nu;^ials of Peleus and 
Thetis,’ 1654, from the French; ‘Paracelsus, 
his Aurora. . . . As also the Water-Stone 
of the Wise Men,’ 1659 ; Basil Valentine’s 
‘Triumphant Chariot of Antimony,’ 1661; 
Paracelsus’s ‘ Archidoxis,’ 1661. 

He edited Cotton’s ‘Posthuma,’ 1667, with 
- a dedication to Sir Robert Pye [see Cotton, 
Slit Robekt Beuce] ; ‘ Finetti Philoxenis,’ 
1666 [see Finet, Sie John]; ‘Parthenopoeia, 
or the History of . . . Naples,’ 1664, pt. i. 
translated from the Italian of Mazella by 
Sampson Lennard, and pt. ii. compiled by 
Howell from various Italian writers. 

Commendatory verses or letters by Howell 
are prefixed to Hayward’s ‘Eromena,’ 1632; 
Cartwright’s ‘ Poems,’ 1661 ; and other books 
of the time. Many such poetic pieces are 
collected in Howell’s ‘ Poems.’ Howell, 
rather than John Hewit, is the I. H. who 
prefixed verses to the lEUiov 


A fine portrait of Plowell leaning against 
a tree, engraved by Claude Melan or Mellan 
and Abraham Bosse, was first prefixed to 
the French translation of his ‘Dodona’s 
Grove,’ 1641. It reappeared in his ‘Eng- 
land’s Teares,’ 1644, his ‘ German Diet,’ 1653, 
his ‘ Londinopolis,’ 1667, and his ‘ Proverbs,’ 
1659, and it is inserted in many other of his 
books in the British Museum Library. An 
oil painting, probably made from the engrav- 
ing, belongs to the Rev. H. Howell of Blaina. 

A small vignette by Marshall forms one of the 
nine compartments of the plate prefixed to 
the ‘ Letters,’ 1646. 

[Notes kindly sent by C. E. Doble, esq., and 
0. H. Firth, esq. ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
iii. 744-52 ; Biog. Brit ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
od. Bohn; Epistolse Ho-el. ed. Jacobs, 1890-1 ; 
Strafford Letters ; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 24492, 
p. 372 (Hunter’s Chorus Vatum) ; pedigree lent 
by J. Bagnall Evans, esq. ; curious expressions 
and allusions in the Letters are discussed in 
Notes and Queries, 3rd and 5th ser.] S. L. 

HOWELL, JOHN (1774-1830), caUed 
loAN AB Htwel, soldier and Welsh poet, 
was born in 1774 at Abergwilly, Carmarthen- 
shire, where he received very little schooling. 
He was apprenticed to a weaver, hut soon 
joined the Carmarthenshire militia, where 
he was employed in the band as fife-major. 
He served witJx his regiment in Ireland in 
1799, and rejoined it on re-embodiment in 
1803. He employed his leisure in improving 
his education, and was discharged as regi- 
mental schoolmaster on 24 July 1816, while 
the regiment was at Bristol. He then be- 
came master of the national school at Llan- 
dovery, Carmarthenshire, where he resided, 
with few intermissions, until his death. There 
he produced numerous compositions, which 
he sent to various bardic contests. In 1824 
he brought out at Caerfyrddin by subscription 
a small volume entitled ‘Blodau Dyfed (pp^ 
xvi, 420), containing selections from the com- 
positions of bards of the district in the past and 
present century, including some productions 
of his own, among which is a ‘ Carmarthen 
March.’ He possessed some talent as a 
cian and teacher of psalmody. His Welsh 
poems had not much fire or subtle imagery, 
but were considered models of metric correct- 
ness and appropriate diction. He died on 
18 Nov. 1830 at Llandovery, and was huned 
beside the porch of Llandingat Church. 

[Williams’s Eminent W elshmen ; Blodau Dyfed 
(Carmarthen, 1824, 12mo); Rolls of the Eoyai 
Carmarthen Fusiliers Militia in Public Recor 
Office, London.] M. D. 

HOWELL, JOHN (1788-1863), poly- 
artist, tom at Old Latiriston, Edinbrngt) ™ 
1788, was apprenticed to a bookbinder, oa 
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afterwards was an assistant to Robert Enn- 
near, bookseller, in Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently spent five years with 
the firm of Stevenson, printers to the univer- 
sity, where he effected improvements in the 
art of stereotyping. He next returned to his 
trade of bookbinding at a workshop in Thistle 
Street, was patronised by Scott among others, 
and invented the well-known ^ plough ’ for 
cutting edges. Acquainted with many odd 
.handicrafts, he opened a shop as curiosity 
dealer and china and picture repairer at 
22 Frederick Street, where the sign over the 
door described him as a ‘ polyartist.’ The 
shop was not very successful, and Howell 
removed his business to 110 Rose Street, 
where he died 4 April 1863. He was mar- 
ried and left a family. 

Howell on one occasion attempted to use 
a flying machine in what are now the West 
Princes Street Gardens, but broke one of his 
legs in the experiment. At another time, 
having made, at considerable expense, a 
model in the shape of a fish, he entered the 
machine, tried to swim under water at Leith, 
and was nearly drowned. He was more suc- 
cessful as an amateur doctor and dentist, and 
introduced the manufacture of Pompeian 
plates. His writings show considerable dili- 
gence. He published: 1. ^ An Essay on the 
War-galleys of the Ancients,’ Edinburgh, 
1826, 8vo. 2. ^ The Life and Adventures of 
Alexander Selkirk,’ Edinburgh, 1829, 12mo. 
3. ^ The Life of Alexander Alexander,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1830. He also edited the ^ Journal 
of a Soldier of the 71st Regiment, 1806- 
1815,’ and the ^Life of John Nichol, the 
Mariner,’ and wrote several of Wilson’s 
^ Tales of the Borders.’ 

[Scotsman, 6 April 1863 ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. ii. 491, iii. 19, 78, 379, 4th ser. ii. 393, 
500-] W. A. J. A. 


HOWELL, LAURENCE (1664 P-1720) 
nonjuring divine, born about 1664, receivec 
ms education at J esus College, Cambridge 
where he graduated B.A. in 1684 and M.A 
in 1688. He was a zealous member of th( 
nonjuring party, and probably left the uni 
versity in 1688. In 1708 the lord mayo; 
ordered that the Oath of Abjuration shoulc 
be tendered to him. On 2 Oct. 1712 he was 
ordained priest by George Hickes fq. v.l 
b^hop-sufif agan of Thetford, in his oratory a1 
fet. Andrew’s, Holborn. In the list of non- 
j^ors at the end of Kettlewell’s ' Life ’ it i{ 
stated that HoweU was at the Revolutior 
masterof the school at Epping, and curate o: 
’ Suffolk, but there is no such parisl 

in nat county, and Eastwick, Hertfordshire 
maybe meant of Thetford, ed 


Gough, p. 39), He coniposed the speech which 
William Paul, a nonjuring clergyman, who 
was convicted of taking part in the rebellion, 
delivered at his execution on 13 July 1716 
(Disney, Memoirs of Dr. pp. 33, 34). 

He also wrote a pamphlet for private circu- 
lation entitled ‘ The Case of Schism in the 
Church of England truly stated.’ In this 
seditious work George I was denounced as 
a usurper, and all that had been done in the 
church, subsequently to Archbishop Sancroft’s 
deprivation, was condemned as illegal and 
uncanqnical. Howell was arrested at his 
house in Bull Head Court, Jewin Street, and 
about a thousand copies of the pamphlet were 
seized there. A prosecution was first insti- 
tuted against Redmayne, the printer, who 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 500/,, to be 
imprisoned for five years, and to find security 
for his good behaviour for life. Howell was 
tried at the Old Bailey on 28 Feb. 1716-17 
before the lord mayor and Justices Powys 
and Dormer. The jury found him guilty, 
and two days afterwards he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 500Z., to be imprisoned for 
three years without bail, to find four sureties 
of 500/. each, and himself to be bound in 
1,000/. for his good behaviour during life, and 
to be twice whipped. On his hotly protesting 
against the last indignity on the ground that 
he was a clergyman, the court answered that 
he was a disgrace to his cloth, and that his 
ordination by the so-called bishop of Thetford 
was illegal. By the court’s direction the 
common executioner there and then roughly 
puUed his gown off his back. A few days 
later, on his humble petition to the king, the 
corporal punishment was remitted. He died 
in Newgate on 19 July 1720. 

There is an engraving which professes to 
be a portrait of him, but Noble says the plate 
was altered from a portrait of Robert Newton, 
D.D. {Continuation of Granger, iii. 162). 

Howell was a man of learning and pub- 
lished: 1. 'Synopsis Canonum SS. Apostolo- 
rmn, et Conciliorum CEcumenicorum et Pro- 
vincialium, ab Ecclesid GrsDca receptorum ,* 
necnon Conciliorum fficumenicorum et Pro- 
vincialium ab Ecclesia Grseca receptorum j 
necnon Conciliorum, Decretorum, et Leguni 
Ecclesise Britannicae et Anglo-Saxonicse ; 
unh cum Constitutionibus tarn Provincialibus 
(sc. ^ Stephano Langton ad Henricum Ohich- 
leum) quam Legatinis &c. in Compendium 
redactis,’ Loud. 1708, fol. Hearne disliked 
Howell’s Latin, and said that a dedication to 
the Earl of Salisbury was prepared, but not 
accepted on the ground that the 'patronising 
a nonjuror would be taken ill by the govern- 
ment.’ 2. 'Synopsis Canonum Ecclesije La- 
tinae, et Decreta : qua Canones spurii, Epistolae 
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adulterinse, et Decreta supposititia istius Ec- 
clesise Conciliomm in lucem proferuntur, et a 
veris ac genuinis dignoscuntur/ Lend. 1710, 
fol. In 1715 the third and last volume of 
the 'S 3 nQ 0 psis Canonum ’ was announced ^as 
once more finished ’ by Howell, the first manu- 
script haying been burnt in the fire which 
destroyed Bowyer’s printing-house, 30 Jan. 
1712 (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. i. 57). 3. ' The 
Orthodox Communicant, by way of Medita- 
tion on the Order for the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper,’ with vignettes from Scrip- 
ture subjects by J. Sturt, Lond. 1712, 1714, 
1721, 1781, 8yo. 4. ^ A View of the Pontifi- 
cate : Erom its supposed Beginning to the 
End of the Council of Trent, a.d. 1563. In 
which the Corruptions of the Scriptures and 
Sacred Antiquity, Eorgeries in the Councils, 
and Incroachments of the Court of Home on 
the Church and State, to support their In- 
fallibility, Supremacy, and other Modern 
Doctrines, are set in a true Light,’ Lond. 
1712, 8vo. The second edition, 1716, is en- 
titled ^The History of the Pontificate.’ 
5. ^ Desiderius, or the Original Pilgrim : A 
Divine Dialogue. Shewing the most com- 
pendious Way to arrive at the Love of Q-od. 
Hender’d into English and explain’d with 
Notes,’ Lond. 1717. 6. ^ A Compleat History 
of the Holy Bible, in which are inserted oc- 
currences that happen’d during the space of 
about four hundred years from the days of 
theProphet Malachi to the birth of our Blessed 
Saviour,’ 3 vols. Lond. 1718, 8vo, with 150 
cuts by J . Sturt j again 1725 ; fifth edit. 1729 ; 
and with additions and improvements by H. 
Binder, 3 vols. Lond. 1806-7. 7. A MeLir 
of Dr. Walter Baleigh, dean of Wells, pre- 
fixed to Haleigh’s treatise entitled ‘ Certain 
Queries proposed by Homan Catholiclca,’ 
Lond. 1719. His miscellaneous collections 
for a histo:^ of the university of Cambridge 
are in the Bodleian Library (Rawl. B. 281). 
The ^Medulla Historise Anglicanse,’ some- 
times attributed to Howell, is by Dr. William 
HoweU (1638 .P-1683) [q. y.] 

[Addit. MS. 5871, f. 66 5; Memoirs of the Life 
of Kettlewell, p. 391, App. pp. xxiii, xxvi; His- 
torical Register for 1717, p. 119, and Chron. Res;. 

(Chron. Diary), p. 29 ; Lath- 
bmy s Nonjurors, p. 367 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 

^^28; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 31, 32, 
57, 87, 105, 106, 107, 124, 702; Hearne’s Collee- 
tions, ed. Doble (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ii. 35, 38, 103, 
125; Rohtieal State of Europe, xii. 259, 263, 281, 

xm. 364, 356 ; information from C. E. Dohle, 
esq.] rp 

HOWELL, THOMAS 1668), verse- 
■5TOter,pTol3aljly a native of Dunsterin Somer- 
set, published in 1668 ‘ The Arbor of Amitie, 
wherein la comprised pleasant Poems and 


pretie Poesies, set foorth by Thomas Howell 
Gentleman,’ 8vo, 51 leaves (Bodleian Lil 
brary), with a dedicatory epistle to Lady Ann 
Talbot. Howell appears to have been em- 
ployed at this time in the household of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. ' N ewe Sonets and pretie 
Pamphlets . . . Newly augmented, corrected 
and amended,’ 4to, was licensed for publication 
in 1567-8. An imperfect, undated copy, sup- 
posed to be unique, is preserved in the Capell 
collection (Trinity College, Cambridge) ; it is 
dedicated ‘ To his approved Freinde, Maister 
Henry Lassels, Gentilman.’ Severalpoemsare 
addressed to John Keeper (a Somerset man), 
and some of Keeper’s poems are included 
among ‘Newe Sonets.’ Howell’s latest work 
was ^ II. Ilis Denises, for his owne exercise, 
and his Friends pleasure. Vincit qui patitur,’ 
1581, 4to, 51 leaves, preserved among Malone’s 
hooks in the Bodleian Library. It appears 
from the dedicatory epistle that he was now 
in the service of the (!)ountess of Pembroke, 
and that the poems were written at Wilton 
House ' at ydle times ... to auoyde greater 
ydlenesse or worse huainesse.’ Howell’s 
works have been reprinted in Dr. Grosart’s 
'Occasional Issues.’ He was an uncouth 
writer, and his poems have little merit or 
interest. The host is a rustic wooing-song 
in ' The Arbor of Amitie.’ 

[Grosart’s Occasional Issues, vol. viii. ; Haz- 
litt’s Handbook.] A. H. B. 

HOWELL, THOMAS, D.D. (1588-1646), 
bishop of Bristol, son of Thomas Howell by 
a daughter of James David X^jwell, was born 
at Bryn, in the parish of Llangammarch in 
Brecknockshire, in 1688. His father was 
vicar of Llangammarch, and also of Ahemant 
in Carmarthenshire. James Howell [<h 
was a younger brother, and some of the ‘ Epi- 
stolfB Ho-olianiB ’ profess to be addressed to the 
bishop.’ At the age of sixteen he was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, of 
which he subsequently became fellow. He 
graduated B.A. 20 Feb. 1608-9, M. A. 9 July 
1612, B.D. and D.D. 8 July 1630. On taking 
holy orders he gained speedy celebrity as a 
preacher, and was appointed by Charles I one 
of his chaplains. He also received the rectory 
of West Horsley in Surrey, and that of St. 
Stephen’s, Walhrook, London, on 13 April 
1635. The latter he resigned in 1641. He 
was appointed by the king to a canonry of 
Windsor on 16 Nov. 1636, and on the pro- 
motion of Dr. Henry King [q. v.] to the see 
of Chichester, received from the crown the 
sinecure rectory of Fulham on 25 March 1642. 
Though regarded ‘ by many as a puritan 
preacher^ (Wood, Athancp,.^ iv. 804), he was 
early marked out for attack by the parlia- 
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mentary party, was driven from his London 
rectory, was subsequently sequestered for 
non-residence, and was expelled from West 
Horsley. He took refuge at Oxford, and on 
the death of Thomas Westfield [q. v.], bishop 
of Bristol, was selected by Charles I to succeed 
him in that important stronghold, just re- 
covered to the royal cause, the king, we are 
told, ^ promising himself good effects from his 
great candour, solid judgment, sweet temper, 
and the good repute in which he was held ’ 
(ib.) He was consecrated by Ussher in Au- 
gust 1644, and was the last bishop consecrated 
in England for sixteen years. Howelhs epi- 
scopate was short and disastrous. Bristol 
was surrendered to Fairfax by Prince Bupert 
on 10 Sept. 1645, and all the royalist clergy 
were violently ej ected. The bishop was among 
the chief sufferers. His palace was pillaged. 
The lead was stripped off the roof under which 
his wife lay in childbed, and the exposure 
caused her death. The bishop himself was 
so roughly handled that he died in the fol- 
lowing year, being buried in his cathedral, 
one word alone marking the spot, ‘ Exper- 
giscar.’ The citizens of Bristol undertook 
the education of his children, ‘ in grateful 
memory of their most worthy father’ (Bae- 
EETT, History of Bristol, p. 330 ; Wood, 
Aihencs,^. 805). Wood records, with evident 
exaggeration, that while on entering on his 
episcopate he found but few well affected to 
the church, he left on his death few ill affected 
to it (z5.) He is described by Lloyd {Me- 
moirs, p. 522) as ^ a person of great clearness, 
candour, solidness, sweetness, and eloquence, 
with an insight into state affairs, as well as 
those of his own ofllce.’ Of his preaching 
Fuller writes : ^ His sermons, like the waters 
of Siloah, softly gliding on with a smooth 
stream, his matter, with a lawful and laud- 
able felony, did steal secretly the hearts of 
the hearers.’ 

By his wife. Honor Bromfield of Chalcroft, 
Hampshire, he had two daughters and six 
sons, including John, a London merchant,* 
Thomas, fellow of New College, Oxford; 
George, B.D., rector of Buckland, Surrey; 
and j^j±hur, a London merchant, at one time 
imprisoned as a slave in Turkey. 

[Wood’s Athense, iii. S42, iv. 804; Epistolse 
Ho-ehanse; Puller’s Worthies, ii. 575; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, p. 3; Le Neve, i. 216, 
iii. 401; Newcourt’s Eepertorium, i. 540, 608; 
Harl. MS. 4181, p. 258 (pedigree of the HowelL 
family).] Y. 

HOWTELL, THOMAS BAYLY (1768- 
1815), editor of -the ^ State Trials,’ born in 
1768, was son of John Howell of Jamaica. 
On 23 J an. 1782 he was admitted of Lincoln’s I 


Inn, and was called to the bar in 1790 (Be- 
gister). He matriculated at Oxford from 
Christ Chui-ch on 27 March 1784, but did not 
graduate (Fostee, Alumni Oxon. 1715-86, 
ii. 701). When William Cobbett projected a 
new edition of the ' State Trials,’ he secured 
Howell as the editor. Howell carried the 
work from the first volume (1809) to the 
twenty-first (1815), the remaining twelve 
volumes being edited by his son, Thomas 
Jones Howell. The notes and illustrations 
accompanying each trial are excellent. He 
was F.B.S. (8 March 1804) and F.S.A. He 
died at !l^inknash Park, near Gloucester, on 
13 April 1815 (Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxv. pt. i. 
p. 472). 

Howell was author of ‘ Observations on 
Dr. Sturges’s Pamphlet respecting Non-re- 
sidence of the Clergy . . . in a Letter ... to 
Mr. Baron Maseres. The second edition,’ 8vo, 
London, 1803. 

His son, Thomas Johes Howell (d. 1858), 
who edited the ^ State Trials ’ (vols. xxii, 
1815-xxxiii. 1826), was admitted of Lincoln’s 
Inn on 9 Nov. 1814 (Begisteyf He sold 
Prinknash after 1842. He died at Eaton 
Place West, London, on 4 June 1858 (Gent. 
Mag. 1858, ii. 93). He was twice married 
(in 1817 and 1851). 

[Wallace’s Reporters, p. 58.] G. G. 

HOWELL, WILLIAM (1638 P-1683), 
historian, born about 1638, was educated at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge (B.A. 1651, 
M.A. 1656), of which he became a fellow. 
On 25 Nov. 1664 he was created doctor of 
civil law, and was incorporated at Oxford 
on 6 July 1676. He was tutor to John, earl 
of Mulgrave._ ^ On 4 Feb. 1678 he was ad- 
mitted a civilian (Coote, JEnglish Civilians, 
pp. 99-100), and became chancellor of the 
diocese of Lincoln. He died in the begin- 
ning of 1683. By license dated 3 Aug. 1678 
he married Miss Mary Ashfield of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, London (Chestee, London 
Marriage Licences, ed. Foster, col. 718). He 
wrote ‘An Institution of General History 
. . . from the beginning of the World till 
the Monarchy of Constantine the Great,’ foL, 
London, 1661 (another edition 1662), which 
he translated into Latin in 1671 as ‘ Ele- 
menta Historiae,’ 12mo, London, for the use 
of Lord Mulgrave. The history was after- 
wards brought down ‘ to the fall of Augus- 
tulus,’ and published in 1685, with a dedica- 
catory letter to James II by the author’s 
widow, Mary Howell, and'a preface by Comp- 
ton, bishop of London, and others. What 
IS styled the ‘ second edition ’ was issued in 
ti^ee parts, fol., London, 1680-5. The com- 
pilation was praised by Gibbon (Autohio- 
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graphy, ed. 1827, i. 33). Howell was also 
author of ‘ Medulla Plistorife Anglicance. 
Being a comprehensive History of the Lives 
and Reigns of the Monarchs of England/ 
which passed through several editions, though 
without his name. The earliest edition men- 
tioned by Wood is dated 1679 ; a twelfth 
edition, brought down to 1760, appeared in 
1766. 

[Wood’s Fasti Os.on. (Bliss), ii. 355.] G. G-. 

HOWELL, WILLIAM (1656-1714), di- 
vine, was the son of G. Howell of Oxford, 
who is termed ^pauper' in the Wadham 
^Register.’ Wood says that the father was 
a tailor. William Howell matriculated as 
a servitor from Wadham College, Oxford, 
in 1670, but shortly afterwards removed to 
New Inn Hall. Here he graduated B.A. in 
1673, and proceeded M.A. in 1676. lie took 
orders, and became schoolmaster and curate 
of Ewelme in Oxfordshire ; he was certainly 
the latter in 1688, and here his wife died in 
1700. Howell died in 1714, and was buried 
at Ewelme on 23 Jan. 1713-14 ; there is a 
tablet to his memory in the church. 

Howell wrote: 1. ^The Common-prayer- 
book the best Companion, &c.,’ Oxford, 1086, 
8vo; republished with additions at Oxford 
in 1687. 2. ‘The Word of God the best 

Guide to all Persons at all Times and in all 
Places, &c.,’ Oxford, 1689, 8vo. 3. ‘ Prayers 
in the Closet : for the Use of all devout Chris- 
tians, to be said both Morning and Night,’ 
Oxford, 1689, 8vo, one sheet ; also two ser- 
mons published at Oxford in 1711 and 1712 
respectively. 

[Wood’s Athenge Oson. ed. Bliss, iv, 787 ; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 334, 354 ; E. B. 
Gardiner’s Reg. of Wadham College, Oxford, 
p. 286- Brit, Mus. Cat.; information from the 
rector of Ewelme.] W. A. J. A. 

, HOWELLS, WILLIAM (1778-1835^), 
minister at Long Acre Chapel, London, eldest 
of the twelve children of Samuel Howells, 
was born in September 1778 at Llwynlielyg, 
a farmhouse near Cowbridge in Glamorgan. 
After some years’ study under the Rev. John 
Walton of Cowbridge, and Dr. Williams, 
the master of Cowbridge school, he went in 
to Wadham College, Oxford, and 
left in 1803 without a degree. Am elegy by him 
on his tutor WMton in 1797, pubHshed in the 

Gloucester J oumal,’ introduced him to the 
notice of Robert Raikes [q. v.], who offered 
him journalistic work. At Oxford he was 
^(mr baptist influences, but he was ordained 
by Dr. Watson, bishop of Llandaff, in June 
18(M, to the ciuaey of Llangan, Glamorgan. 
xSoth he and his vicar occasioned some com- 


plaint by preaching at methodist chapels. In 
1812 Howells became curate to the united 
parishes of St. Andre w-by-the- Wardrobe and 
St. Anne, Blackfriars, in London, and in 1817 
lessee of the episcopal chapel in Long Acre, 
where he gi-adually gathered together an ap- 
preciative audience. His strongly evangelical 
sermons were widely popular, and his self- 
denying life, despite his eccentricities, gave no 
handle to his enemies. He died on 18 Nov. 
1832 {Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 653), and was 
buried in a vault under Holy Trinity Church, 
Oloudesley Square, Islington. In the church 
itself a tablet was placed to his memory. 

The following collections of Howell’s ser- 
mons and prayers appeared after his death : 
1. ‘ Remains,’ edited loy Moore, Dublin, 1833, 
12mo ; newed.,Ijondon, 1862, 8vo. 2. ‘Twelve 
Sermons/ London, 1835, 8vo. 3. ‘ Sermons, 
with a M emoir by Charles Bowdler,’ London, 

1835, 2 vols. 8vo. 4. ‘ Twenty Sermons/ 

London, 1836, 12mo. 5. ‘Eifty-two Ser- 

mons from Notes/ by IT. H. White, London, 

1836, 8 VO. 6. ‘ Prayers before and after the 
Sermon/ London, 32mo. 7. ‘ Clioice Sen- 
tences/ edited by the Rev. W. Bruce, Lon- 
don, 1850, 18mo. 

[Memoirs by the Rev. K. Morgan and Charles 
Bowdler ; funciral sermon l^y the Eev.IIenry Mol- 
vill ; Allibone’fl Diet, of Ifngl. Lit. i. 905.] 

w. A. j: a. 

HOWES, EDMUND (/L 1607-1631), 
chronicler, lived in London, and designated 
himself ‘ gentleman.’ Undeterred by Stow’s 
neglect, and despite the ridicule of his ac- 
quaintances, he applied himself on Stow’s 
death in 1605 to continuations of Stow’s 
‘Abridgement’ and of his ‘Annales.’ The 
former he undertook, after discovering (he 
tells us) that no one else was likely to per- 
form it. Howes’s first edition of Stow’s 
‘Abridgement, or Summarie of the English 
Chronicle,’ appeared in 1607. A dedication 
to Sir Henry Rowe, the lord mayor, a few 
notices of ‘ sundry memorable antiquities,’ 
and a continuation of ‘ maters forrein and do- 
niesticall’ between 1603 and 1607, consti- 
tute Howes’s contributions. In 1611 Howes 
issued another edition of the same work, with 
a further continuation to the end of 1610, 
and a new dedication addressed to Sir Wil- 
liam Craven, lord mayor. 

Howes issued in 1615 an expanded version 
of Stow’s well-known ‘Annales or Chronicle,’ 
vvith ‘ an historical! preface,’ and a continua- 
tion from 1600, the date of the last edition, 
to 1615. According to Howes’s own account 
Archbishop Whitgift had suggested this task 
to him, and he received little encouragement 
while engaged on it (Stow, Annales, 1631, 
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ded.) In 1 631 lie puLlislied Ms final edition of 
tke k^Vnnales,’ with a dedication to Charles I, 
and a concluding address to the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London. Howes lays much 
stress on his love of truth, and the difficulties 
caused Mm in his labours by ^venomous 
tongues.’ In a letter to Nicholas, dated 
23 Dec. 1630, he refers to the passage of his 
work through the press, and mentions Sir 
Bobert Pye as a friend (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1629-31, p. 416). The 1631 edition 
of the ^ Annales ’ is the most valuable of all, 
and Howes’s additions are not the least in- 
teresting part of it. 

[Notes and Queries, 1st ser. vi. 199 ; Howes’s 
prefaces and dedications.] S. L. 

HOWES, EDWAHD (/. 1650), mathe- 
matician, was studying law in 1632 at the 
Inner Temple, and appears afterwards to have 
entered holy orders. In 1 644 he was a master 
in the ^ HatclLffe Ffree School,’ London, and 
in 1659 is ^ called rector of Goldancher [i.e. 
Goldanger] in Essex.’ Howes was the inti- 
mate ffiiend and frequent correspondent of 
John Winthrop [q. v.], governor of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1632, writing from the Inner 
Temple, he sent Winthrop a tract which he 
had printed to show that the north-west pas- 
sage to the Pacific was probably ^ not in the 
60° or 70° of N. latitude, but rather about 
40th.’ ‘ I am verilie perswaded of that, there 
is either a strait as our narrow seas, or a 
Mediterranean sea west from you.’ The tract 
is called ^ Of the Circumference of the Earth, 
or a Treatise of the North Weast Passage,’ 
London, 1623. 

On 25 Aug. 1635 Howes wrote to Win- 
throp, ‘ I tMnk I shall help you to one of the 
magneticall engines which you and I have 
discoursed of that will sympathize at a dis- 
tance,’ a possible foreshadowing of the modern 
telegraph; and in 1640, ^as for the mag- 
neticall instrument it is alsoesympatheticall.’ 
In 1644 Howes speaks of possibly establish- 
ing a school in Boston, and in various letters 
refers to the wish of many religious people 
to go to the plantations. 

In 1659 Howes published ‘ A Short Arith- 
metick, or the Old and Tedious way of Num- 
bers reduced to a New and Briefe Method, 
whereby a mean Capacity may easily attain 
competent Skill and Facility.’ It is well 
arranged for practical instruction. At the 
end of his address to the reader Howes speaks 
of ‘ having also the theoreticall part finished 
and ready to be published, if desired.’ No 
other part seems to have been issued. 

[Massachusetts Hist. Soe. Collections, 3rd 
ser. Yol. ix. 4th ser. vi. 46”, &c.; Life and Letters 
of John Winthrop, p. 20.] E. E. A. 


HOWES, FRANCIS (1776-1844), trans- 
lator, fourth son of the Rev. Thomas Howes 
of Morningthorpe, Norfolk, by Susan, daugh- 
ter of Francis Linge of Spinworth in the 
same county, was born in 1776, and was edu- 
cated at the Norwich grammar school. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1794, 
graduated B. A. in 1798 as eleventh wrangler, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1804. In 1799 he ob- 
tained the members’ prize. His chief college 
friend was John (afterwards Sir John) Wil- 
liams [q. V.], the judge, who subsequently 
allowed Mm 100^. a year. He held various 
curacies, and in 1815 became a minor canon 
of Norwich Cathedral, afterwards holding the 
rectories successively of Alderford (from 1826) 
and of Framingham Pigot (from 1829). He 
died ‘at Norwich in 1844, and was buried in 
the west cloister of the cathedral . He married 
early Susan Smithson, and left issue ; one 
of his sisters, Margaret, married Edward 
Hawkins, and was the mother of Edward 
Hawkins [q. v.], provost of Oriel. 

Howes published the following translations 
into English verse : 1 . ^ Miscellaneous Poetical 
Translations,’ London, 1806, 8vo. 2. ^ The 
Satires of Persius, with Notes,’ London, 1809, 
8vo. 3. ^The Epodes and Secular Ode of 
Horace,’ Norwich, 1841, Svo, pidvately 
printed. 4. ^ The First Book of Horace’s Sa- 
tires,’ privately printed, Norwich, 1842, Svo. 
After his death his son, C. Howes, published 
a collection of his translations, London, 1845, 
8yo. The merit of his translations was recog- 
nised by Oonington in the j);reface to his ver- 
sion of the satires and epistles of Horace. 
Howes composed epitaphs for various monu- 
ments in Norwich Cathedral. 

Thomas Howes (1729-1814) was the only 
son of Thomas Howes of Morningthorpe (a 
first cousin of Francis Howes’s father), by 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Colman of Hind- 
ringham, Norfolk. He entered at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1743, and graduated B.A. in 
1746. For a time he was in the army, bixt 
quitted it to take holy orders. After serving 
curacies in London he held the crown rectory 
of Morningthorpe, Norfolk, from 1756 until 
the death of his father in 1771, when he was 
instituted to the family living of Thorndon, 
Suffolk. He died at Norwich, unmarried, on 
29 Sept. 1814. He was a friend of Dr. Parr. 
Howes began to publish in 1776 his ^ Critical 
Observations onBooks, Ancient and Modern,’ 
four volumes of which appeared before his 
death. This is now a very rare work. In vol. 
iii. he printed a sermon preached by him in 
1784 against Priestley and Gibbon, to which 
Priestley replied in an appendix to his ^ Let- 
ters to Dr.^ Horsley,’ pt. iii. Plowes answered 
the reply in his fourth volume. 
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[Information kindly supplied by Miss Louisa 
Howes ; Burke’s Hist, of the Commoners, i. 412 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1844, pt. i. 660 ; Gent. Mag. 1814, 
ii. 404 ; Hawkins's ed. of Milton’s Works ; Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MSS. 19167, f. 77; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] W. A, J. A. 

HOWES, JOHN (/. 1772-1793), minia- 
ture and enamel painter, is principally known 
as an exhibitor of portraits and other subjects 
in enamel at the Koyal Academy from 1772 
to 1793. He occasionally exhifeted minia- 
tures, and latterly a few historical pictures. 
In 1777 he painted and exhibited a medal- 
lion portrait of David Garrick, from a draw- 
ing by Cipriani, which was presented to the 
actor by the Incorporated Society of Actors 
of Drury Lane Theatre ; this miniature was 
lent by the Hev. J. T. C. Fawcett to the Ex- 
hibition of Miniatures at South Kensington 
in 1862 (see Catalogue). 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Royal Academy 
Catalogiies.] L, C. 

HOWES, THOMAS (1729-1814), divine. 
[See under Howes, Fka.ncis.] 

HOWGILL, FRANCIS (1618-1669), 
quaker, was bom at Todthorne, near Gray- 
rigg, Westmoreland, in 1618. His father ap- 
pears to have been a yeoman. Backhouse 
{Life of Francis SowgiU) states he received 
a university education, and was for a short 
time a minister of the established church. 
After ‘‘ having seen the superstitions ’ thereof 
he joined first the independents and subse- 
quently the anabaptists. He at one time 
preached at Colton, Lancashire, and about 
1662 was minister of a congregation at or 
near Sedbergh in Yorkshire, where he tried 
to protect George Fox, who was preaching in 
the churchyard. On the next ^first-day,’ 
Fox {Journal^ 1765, p. 68) says, Howgill 
preached with John Audland in Firbank 
Chapel, Westmoreland. He appears to have 
formally joined the quakers early in the same 
year (1652), and was soon afterwards de- 
tained in Appleby prison on account of his 
religious opinions. Howgill became an ac- 
tive minister among the Friends, especially 
in the north of England. In 1653 he la- 
boured in Cumberland, but visited London 
to^ intercede with the Protector, whom he 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade to become a 
quaker. With Anthony Pearson he com- 
menced the first quaker meetings held in 
London, at a house in Watling Street. Dur- 
ing 16^ Howgill was largely occupied in 
answermg pamphlets against quakerism, but 
found time to visit Bristol, where the Friends 
were suffering persecution. The magistrates 
ordered him to leave ; on his declining to 
comply, the quakers were attacked by the 


populace, and a warrant was issued tor his 
arrest, but he managed to avoid it. He also' 
attended the general meeting at Swanning- 
ton in Leicestershire the same year. In 1666 
he went with Borough to Ireland, where 
they preached in Dublin for three months 
unmolested; they then removed to Cork, 
when Henry Cromwell, lord deputy of Ire- 
land, banished them from Ireland. Howgilhs 
amiability enabled him, as a rule, to avoid 
persecution, and till 1663 he pursued arduous 
ministerial work, for the most part unhin- 
dered. But his strength failed, and in 1663 
at Kendal he was summoned by the high 
constable for preaching, and on refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance was committed 
to Appleby gaol. At the ensuing assizes he 
was indicted for not taking the oath, and was 
allowed till the next assizes to answer the 
charge. As he declined to give a bond for 
good behaviour, he lay in prison till the assizes. 
In August 1664 he was convicted, was out- 
lawed, and sentenced to the loss of his goods 
and perpetual imprisonment. He died on 
20 Jan. 1668-9, after an imprisonment of 
about five years. 

Howgill was married and had several chil- 
dren. The Mary Howgill who was imprisoned 
at various times in Lancashire in 1664-6 and 
in Devonshire in 1655 appears to have been 
his wife. 

Howgill was a voluminous writer, and dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
his works were much valued by the quakers. 
The chief are: 1. ‘The Standard of the 
Lord lifted up against the Kingdom of Satan, ^ 
1663 (with Christopher Atkinson and others)^ 
2. ‘The Fiery darts of the Divel quenched; 
or something in answer to a Book called 
“A SecondBeacon Fired,” ^ &c., 1654. 3. ‘The 
Inheritance of Jacob discovered after his Re- 
turn out of /Egypt,’ 1655 (published in Dutch 
in 1060). 4. ‘ A Lamentation for the Scat- 
tered Tribes,’ &c., 1656. 6. ‘ Some of the Mis- 
teries of God’s Kingdome declared,’ &c., 

1658. 6. ‘ The Papists’ strength. Principles,, 
and Doctrines, answered and confuted,’ &c.y 
1658 (with George Fox) ; published in Latin 

1659. 7. ‘The Invisible Things of God 
brought to Light by the Revelation of the 
Eternal Spirit," &c., 1659. 8. ‘ The Popish 
Inquisition newly erected in New-England,’ 
&c., 1659. 9. ‘ The Heart of New-England 
Hardned through Wickedness,’ &c., 1659. 

10. ‘ The Deceiver of the Nations discovered 
and his Cruelty made manifest,’ 1660. 

11. ‘ Some Openings of the Womb of the- 
Morning,’ &c., 1661 ; republished in Dutch 
at Amsterdam in the same year. 12. ‘ The 
Glory of the True Church discovered, as it 
was in its Purity in the Primitive Time,’ &c.,, 
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1661 ; reprinted in 1661, 1662, and 1663, and 
published in Dutch, in 1670. 13. ^TheKock 
of Ages exalted above Dome’s imagined Dock,’ 
&c., 1662. 14. ’The Great Case of Tythes and 
forced Maintenance once more Devived,’ &c., 
1665. 15. ^ The True Dule, Judge, and Guide 
of the True Church of God discovered,’ &c., 
1665. 16. ‘ Oaths no Gospel Ordinance but 

prohibited by Christ,’ &c., 1666. 

[John Bolton’s Short Account of Francis How- 
gill; James Backhouse’s Memoirs of Francis 
Howgill ; Giles’s Some Account ... of Francis 
Howgill ; Sewel’s Hist, of the Hise, &;c. Quakers, 
ed. 1834, i. 69, 106, ii. 13, 41, 73, 89; Besse’s 
Sufferings of the Quakers, i. 39, ii. 11, 21, 457; 
George Fox’s Journal, ed. 1765, pp. 67, 68, 76, 
110, 120, 301; Bickley’s George Fox; Gough’s 
Hist, of the Quakers; Joseph Smith’s Catalogue 
of Friends’ Books ; Swarthmore MSS.] 

A. C. B. 

HOWGILL, WILLIAM (Jl. 1794), 
organist and composer, was organist at White- 
haven in 1794, and some years later, probably 
in 1810, removed to London. 

He published: 1. ^Four Voluntaries, part 
of the 3rd Chapter of the Wisdom of Solomon 
for three Voices, and six favourite Psalm 
Tunes, with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ,’ London [1825 .P]. 2. ^ Two Volun- 
taries for the Organ, with a Miserere and 
Gloria Tibi, Domine.’ 3. ^ An Anthem and 
two Preludes for the Organ.’ 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 754; F^tis's Biog. 
TJniv. des Musiciens, iii. 375.] R. F. S. 

HO WICK, Viscoir]S"T, afterwards second 
Eael Geet. [See Geey, Chaeles, 1764- 
1845.] 

HOWTE, JOHN (1735-1793), author of 
* Scots Worthies,’ was born on 14 Nov. 1735 
at Lochgoin, about two miles from Kilmar- 
nock, Ayrshire. Tradition derives him from 
one of three brothers Huet, who came from 
France as persecuted Albigenses in the twelfth 
century, and settled respectively in the 
parishes of Mearns and Craigie, and at Loch- 
goin. Several generations of Howies farmed 
Lochgoin, and staunch devotion to religious 
freedom was a family characteristic. Owing 
to his father’s death Howie lived from child- 
hood to early manhood with his maternal 
grandparents on the farm of Blackshill, Kil- 
marnock, and attended two country schools. 

About 1760 Howie married and became 
farmer of Lochgoin. The soil of Lochgoin 
did not demand incessant work, and Howie 
devoted his leisure to literary pursuits, gra- 
duaHy forming a small library, and collecting 
antiquarian relics chiefly connected with the 
covenanters. His miscellaneous collection 


included specimens of typographical work 
by Barker, the early newspaper printer, and 
Captain Baton’s sword and bible, besides a 
flag and a drum, and various manuscripts 
connected with the covenanting cause. His 
health had never been robust, and he died 
on 5 Jan. 1793, and was buried in Fenwick 
churchyard. His first wife, Jean Lindsay, 
having borne him a son, died of consumption, 
and he married again in 1766 his cousin, 
Janet Howie, by whom he had five sons and 
three daughters. 

Howie’s ‘ Scots Worthies,’ first published 
in 1774, contains short, pithy biographies of 
Scottish reformers and martyrs from the De- 
formation to the English Devolution. Though 
somewhat intolerant, he is throughout se- 
verely earnest and candid. He revised and 
enlarged the work, 1781-5, and this edition 
was reissued, with notes by W. McGavin, in 
1827. In 1870 the Dev. W. H. Carslaw re- 
vised Howie’s text and published it, with 
illustrations and notes, and a short biogra- 
phical introduction ; and in 1876 a further 
illustrated edition appeared, with biographi- 
cal notice compiled from statements made 
by Howie’s relatives, and an introductory 
essay by Dr. D. Buchanan. ^A Collection 
of Lectures and Sermons by Covenanting 
Clergymen’ was issued by Howie in 1779, 
with a quaint introduction by himself. He 
edited in 1780 Michael Shields’s ^Faithful 
Contendings Display’d,’ an account of the 
church of Scotland between 1681 and 1691 ; 
wrote on the Lord’s Supper, patronage, &c., 
and prefaced and annotated various religious 
works of ephemeral interest. 

[Biographies^ prefixed to editions of Scots 
Worthies mentioned in the text; Irving’s Emi- 
nent Scotsmen,] T. 

HOWISON or HOWIESON, WIL- 
LIAM (1798-1850), line engraver, was born 
at Edinburgh in 1798. He was educated at 
George Heriot’s Hospital, and on leaving that 
institution was apprenticed to an engraver 
named Wilson. He never received any in- 
struction in drawing beyond what he acquired 
during his apprenticeship, and for some time 
he_ worked in comparative obscurity, being 
chiefly employed upon small plates. Some of 
these were after David 0. Hill, D.S. A., and by 
Hill s introduction Howison’s work attracted 
the attention of Sir George Harvey, who was 
the first to appreciate his talents, and to afford 
scope for their display by giving him a com- 
mission to engrave his picture of ‘ The Curlers.’’ 
The merits of this engraving led to his elec- 
tion in 1838 as an associate of the Doyal 
Scottish Academy, the only instance of such 
an honour having been conferred on an en- 
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graver. He afterwards engraved ‘ The Polish 
Exiles/ after Sir William Allan, P.R.S.A., 
and ^ The Covenanters’ Communion/ and ^ A 
Schule Skailin/ after Sir George Harvey, 
P.R.S.A., and at the time of his death was 
engaged upon ^ The First Letter from the 
Emigrants,’ after Thomas Faed, R. A., for the 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland. He died at 8 Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, on 20 Dec. 1850, and was 
buried in the Greyfriars churchyard. 

William Howison the engraver must be 
distinguished from William Howison / fl. 
1823) poet and philosopher, who also lived in 
Edinburgh, was a friend of Sir Walter Scott 
(Logkhaet, Life of 8ir W. Scott, pp. 230, 
505-6), and was author of: 1. ^Polydore’ (a 
ballad by which he introduced himself to 
Scott, who inserted it in the ‘Edinburgh 
Annual Review ’ for 1810). 2. ‘ Fragments 
and Fictions ’ (published under the assumed 
name of M. de Pendemots). 3. ‘ An Essay 
on the Sentiments of Attraction, Adaptation, 
and Vanity.’ 4. ‘A Key to the Mythology of 
the Ancients.’ 5. ‘Europe’s Likeness to the 
Human Spirit,’ Edinburgh, 1821, 12mo. 6. ‘ A 
Grammar of Infinite Forms, or the Mathe- 
matical Elements of Ancient Philosophy and 
Mythology,’ Edinburgh, 1823, 12mo. 7. ‘ The 
Conq^uest of the Twelve Tribes.’ 

[Scotsman, 28 Dec. 1850 ; Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, 28 Dee. 1850 ; Art Journal, 1851, p. 44, 
reprinted in Gent. Mag, 1851, i. 321 ; Anderson’s 
Scottish Rati on, ii. 500; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers, ed. Graves, 1886-9, i. 684; Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. v. 253.] R. B, G. 


HOWITT, MARY (1799-1888), misce 
laneous writer, was born on 12 March 17i 
at Coleford, Gloucestershire, the temporal 
residence of her parents, while her fathe 
Samuel Botham (d. 1823), a prosperous quak 
of CJttoxeter, Stafifordshire, was looking afti 
some mining property. Her mother was Am 
Wood, a descendant of Andrew Wood tl 
patentee, attacked by Swift in the ‘ Drapii 
Letters.’ Mary Botham was educated i 
home, soon read widely for herself in man 
branches, and commenced writing verses at 
very early age. On 16 April 1821 she ma 
Tied at Uttoxeter William Howitt [q. v.l, an 
began a career of joint authorship with h 
husband. Their literary productions at fin 
consisted chiefiy of poetical and other contr 
butions to annuals and periodicals, of which 
^ f pubHshed in 1827 under the tit 

ot i he Desolation of Eyam and other Poems 
The hfe of Mary Howitt was complete] 
bound up with that of her husband : she ws 
separated only from him during the period i 
his Australian journey (1851-4), On n 


moving to Esher in 1837 she commenced 
writing her well-known tales for children a 
long series of books which met with signal 
success. While residing at Heidelberg in 
1840 her attention was directed to Scandi- 
navian literature, and in company with her 
friend Madame Schoultz she set herself to 
learn Swedish and Danish. She afterwards 
translated Fredrika Bremer’s novels (1842- 
1863, 18 vols.), works which she was the 
first to make known to English readers. She 
also translated many of liana Andersen’s 
tales, such as ‘ Only a Fiddler,’ 1845, ‘ The 
Improvisatore,’ 1845, 1847, ‘ Wonderful 
Stories for Children,’ 1846, ‘ The True Story 
of every Life,’ 1847. Among her original 
works were ‘ The Heir of West Waylan,’ 
1847 . She edited for three years the ‘ Draw- 
ing-room Scrap Book,’ writing for it among 
other articles ‘ Biographical Sketches of the 
Queens of England.’ She edited the ‘Pic- 
torial Calendaiyof the Seasons,’ translated 
Ennemoser’s ‘History of Magic,’ and took the 
chief share in ‘ The Literature and Romance 
of Northern Europe,’ 1852. She alsoproduced 
a ‘ Popular History of the United States’ 
(2 vols. 1859), and a three-volume novel 
called ‘ The Cost of Caergwyn ’ (1804). Her 
name was attached as author, translator, or 
editor to upwards of 110 works. From the 
Literary Academy of Stockholm she received 
a silver medal On 21 April 1879 she was 
awarded a civil list pimsion of 100^. a year. 
In the decline of her liio she joined the church 
of Rome, and was one of the English deputa- 
tion who were received by the pope on 10 Jan. 

1888. Her interesting ‘ Reminiscences of my 
Later Life ’ were printed in ‘ Good Words ’ in 
1886. The death of her husband in 1879, and 
of her eldest child, Mrs. A. A. Watts, in 1884, 
caused her intense grief. The ‘ Times ’ says, 
speaking of the Howitts : ‘ Tlieir friends used 
jokingly to call them William and Mary, and 
to maintain that they had been crowned to- 
gether like their royal prototypes. Nothing 
that either of them wrote will live, but 
they were so industrious, so disinterested, so 
amiable, so devoted to the work of spreading 
good and innocent literature, that their names 
ought not to disappear unmourned.’ Mary 
Howitt, having removed from her usual resi- 
dence at Meran in the Tyrol to spend the 
winter in Rome, died there of bronchitis 
on 30 J an. 1888. A portrait is prefixed to 
Margaret Howitt’s ‘ Life of Mary Howitt,’ 

1889. 

Among the works written, like those 
already mentioned, independently of her hus- 
band, were : 1. ‘ Sketches of Natural His- 
tory,’ 1834. 2. ‘ Wood Leighton, or a Y^ear 
in the Country,’ 1836. 3. ‘ Birds and Flowers 
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and other Country Things,’ 1838. 4. ‘ Hymns 
and. Fireside Verses,’ 1839. 5. ‘ Hope on, 

Hope ever, a Tale,’ 1840. 6. ’ Strive and 

Tliriye/ 1840. 7. ‘ Sowing and Eeaping, or 

^Tiat will come of it/ 1841. 8. ‘ Work and 
Wages, or Life in Service,’ 1842. 9. ' Whicli 
is the Wiser? or People Abroad,’ 1842. 
10. ‘ Little Coin, Much Care,’ 1842, 11. ^ No 
Sense like Common Sense,’ 1843. 12. ^ Love 
and McJney,’ 1843. 13. ^ My Uncle the Clock- 
maker,’ 1844. 14. ‘ The Two Apprentices,’ 

1844. 15. ^ My own Story, or the Autobio- 
gi’aphy of a Child,’ 1845. 16. ^ Fireside Verses,’ 

1845. 17. ^Ballads and other Poems,’ 1847. 

18. ^ The Children’s Year,’ 1847. 19. ^ The 
Childhood of Mary Leeson,’ 1848. 20. ' Our 

Cousins in Ohio,’ 1849. 21. ^ The Heir of 

Wast-Waylan,’ 1851. 22. The Dial of Love,’ 
1853. 23. ^ Birds and Flowers and other 

Country Things,’ 1855. 24. ^The Picture 

Book for the Young,’ 1855. 25. ' M. Howitt’s 
Illustrated Library for the Young,’ 1856 ; 
two series. 26. ' Lillieslea, or Lost and 
Found,’ 1861. 27. ^ Little Arthur’s Letters 
to his Sister Mary,’ 1861. 28. ^ The Poet’s 

Children,’ 1863. 29. ' The Story of Little 

Cristal,’ 1863. 30. ^ Mr. Eudd’s Grrandchil- 

dren,’ 1864. 31. ^ Tales in Prose for Y'oung 

People,’ 1864. 32. ^M. Howitt’s Sketches 

of Natural History, 1864. 33. ‘ Tales in 

Verse for Young People,’ 1865. 34. ‘ Our 

Four-footed Friends,’ 1867. 35. ^ John Oriel’s 
Start in Life,’ 1868. 36. ‘ Pictures from 

Nature,’ 1869. 37. ^ Vignettes of American 
History,’ 1869. 38. ^ A Pleasant Life,’ 1871. 
39. ^ Birds and their Nests,’ 1872. 40. ^ Na- 
tural History Stories,’ 1875. 41. 'Tales for 
all Seasons,’ 1881. 42. 'Tales of English 
Life, including Middleton and the Middle- 
tons,’ 1881. 

[Margaret Howitt’s Life of Mary Howitt, 
1889, with two portraits; Good Words, 1886, pp. 
52, 172, 330, 394, 592 ; Hale’s Woman’s Hecord, 
1855, pp. 699-702, with portrait; Athenaeum, 
4 Feb. 1888, p. 148, and 11 Feb. p. 181 ; Times, 
3 Feb. 1888, p. 7, and 7 Feb. p. 8 ; Graphic, 
18 Feb. 1888, p. 168, with portrait; Alaric 
Watts’s Life, 1884,ii. 1—15; Godey’s Lady’s Hook, 
1852, xlv. 320-2; information from Mrs. John 
Macdonell ; and the authorities mentioned under 
William Howitt.] G. C. H. 

HOWITT, EipHAED (1799-1869'), poet, 
born at Heanor in Derbyshire in 1799, was 
the son of Thomas Howitt and Phcebe Tantum. 
WEliam Howitt [q. v.] was his brother. He 
spent his earlier years as a druggist iu Not- 
tingham, at first in partnership with his 
brother William, but finally on his own ac- 
count. He was an ardent lover of literature, 
and published in 1830 a volume of poems 
entitled ^ Antediluvian Sketches.’ This was 


highly praised by competent judges, and was 
followed in 1840 by the 'Gipsy King’ and 
other poems. Many of Howitt’s poems ap- 
peared first in ' Tait’s Magazine ’ and W. 
Bearden’s ' Miscellany.’ Towards the end of 
1839 Eichard, in company with his brother, 
Dr. Godfrey Howitt, emigrated to Australia, 
but returned in 1844, and published his ex- 
periences in ' Impressions of Australia Felix 
during Four Years’ Eesidence in that Colony, 
Notes of a Voyage round the World, Austra- 
lian Poems,’ &c., 1845. This miscellany of 
prose and verse was described by Leigh Hunt 
as 'full of genuine pictures of nature, animate 
and inanimate.’ After a stay in Nottingham 
Howitt retired to Edingley, N ottinghamshire, 
and published in 1868 a last volume of verse, 
' W^asp’s Honey, or Poetic Gold and Gems of 
Poetic Thought.’ He died at Edingley on 
5 Feb. 1869, and was buried in the Friends’ 
cemetery at Mansfield. Christopher North 
says of him, in the 'Noctes Ambrosianoe,’ 
' Eichard has true poetic feeling, and no 
small poetic power.’ 

. [The Eeliquary, x. and xi.; Mary Howitt: an 
Autobiography, edited hy her daughter, Margaret 
Howitt, 1889, i. 117, 181, 222, ii.l69; Notting- 
ham Daily Express, February 1869 ; Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, February 1869 ; Smith’s Friends’ 
Hooks.] B. B. 

HOWITT, SAMUEL (1765 .^'-1822), 
painter and etcher, a member of an old Not- 
tinghamshire quaker family, was horn about 
1765. In early life he was in an independent 
position, and, residing at Ohigwell, Epping 
Forest, devoted himself to field sports. Finan- 
cial difiiculties compelled him to turn to art 
as a profession. Coming to London, he was 
for a time a drawing master, and attended 
Dr. Goodenough’s academy at Ealing. In 
1783 he exhibited with the Society of British 
Artists three ' stained drawings ’ of hunting 
subjects, and in 1785 fii’st appeared at the 
Eoyal Academy, contributing two landscapes ; 
in 1793 he sent ' Jaques and the Deer’ and 
'A Fox Hunt.’ He worked both in oils and 
water-colours, confining himself to sporting 
subjects and illustrations of natural history, 
which are carefully drawn, very spirited and 
tnithful. Howitt was closely associated in 
his art with Eowlandson, whose sister he 
married, and his works frequently pass for 
those of his brother-in-law; but, unlike Eow- 
landson, he was a practical sportsman, and 
his incidents are more accurately delineated. 
He was a clever and industrious etcher, and 
published a great number of plates similar 
in character to his drawings, and delicately 
executed with a fine needle. He also pro- 
duced a number of caricatures in the manner 
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of Rowlandson. It has been stated that 
Howitt visited India, but this is an error ; 
his only eastern subjects were the drawings 
for Captain T. Williamson’s ^ Oriental Field 
Sports/ 1807, and these were worked up in 
England from sketches by Williamson. Other 
of his works are : ' Miscellaneous Etchings 
of Animals,’ 50 plates, 1803; 'British Field 
Sports,’ 20 coloured plates, 1 807 ; ' The Angler’s 
Manual,’ with 12 plates, 1808 ; 'A New Work 
of Animals, principally designed from the 
Fables of ^sop, Gay, and Phaedrus,’ 56 plates, 
1811; 'Groups of Animals/ 24 plates, 1811 ; 
'The British Sportsman,’ 70 plates, 1812; 
and many of the drawings for 'Foreign Field 
Sports,’ 1814. After 1794 Howitt reappeared 
at the Royal Academy only in 1814 and 1815. 
He died in Somers Town in 1822. His great- 
granddaughter, Mrs. Samuel Hastings, pos- 
sesses a large number of his works, and ex- 
amples are in the print room of the British 
Museum and the South Kensington Museum. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of ^Irtists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Universal Cat. of Books 
on Art ; Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, 1830 ; 
Grego’s Rowlandson ; information from Rev. S. 
Eastings.] F. M. O’D. 

HOWITT, WILLIAM (1792-1879), mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born at Heanor, Derby- 
shire, 18 Dec. 1792. His father, Thomas 
Howitt, who farmed a few acres of land at 
Heanor, joined the Society of Friends on his 
marriage with Phoebe Tantum, a member of 
the same society, with whom he acquired a 
considerable fortune. William was a pre- 
cocious child, who at the age of thirteen 
wrote ' An Address to Spring,’ which was 
inserted in the ' Monthly Magazine.’ From 
1802 to 1806 he was at the Friends’ public 
school at Ackw or th, Yorkshire (Nodal, Bih- 
Uography of Ackworth School, 1889, pp. 17- 
20, with portrait; H. Thompson, history of 
Ackworth School, 1879, pp. 328-34), and after- 
wards went to school at Tamworth, where 
he studied chemistry and natural philosophy. 
He owed his real education, however, to pri- 
vate reading and his natural aptitude for 
acquiring foreipi languages. From his youth 
he was fond of open-air sports. In 1821 he 
married Mary Botham [see Howitt, Mabx]. 
^e first year of their married life was passed 
in Staffordshire, where they conjointly wrote, 
the first of many like productions, a poetical 
volume entitled ' The Forest Minstrel.’ In 
1823 they made a pedestrian tour through 
Scotland, at tliat date an nnlieard-’Of achieve-' 
ment. On their return Howitt took up his 
residence m the Market Place, Nottingham, 
^ a chemist and druggist. Business did not 
mterrupt his literary work, and in 1831 he 


produced the ' Book ot the Reasons, or Ca- 
lendar of Nature,’ in 1833 his ' Popular His- 
tory of Priestcraft in all Ages and Nations,’ 
and in 1835 his ' Pantika, or Traditions of 
the most Ancient Times,’ 2 vols. The 'Book 
of the Seasons ’ was refused by four of the 
principal publishing houses, yet when taken 
up by Colburn & Bentley rapidly ran to 
seven large editions. His ' History of Priest- 
craft ’ led to his election as alderman of 
Nottingham, and to association with the ac- 
tive liberals of the day. Finding that public 
life deprived him of leisure for writing, he 
in 1836 removed to West End Cottage, Esher 
where he resided during the next three years. 
Here he wrote ' Rural Life of England/ 
2 vols., 1838, 'The Boys’ Country Book/ 
1839, and the first series of ' Visits to Re- 
markable Places,’ 1840. In 1840 he took up 
his residence at Ileidelberg for the benefit of 
his children’s education, and in 1842, besides 
publishing the second series of 'Visits to 
Remarkable Places,’ brought out ' Rural and 
Domestic Life of Germany,’ a work which, 
according to the ' Allgemeine Zeitung,’ con- 
tained the most accurate account of that 
country written by a foreigner. While in 
Germany Howitt not only improved his 
knowledge of German literature, but also 
made a complete study of Swedish and 
Danish. Returning to England in 1843 he 
settled at The Elms, Clapton, London, where 
he studied mesmerism. In April 1846 he be- 
came connected with the ' People’s Journal,’ 
first as a contributor, and afterwards as part 
proprietor. A quarrel ensuing Howitt with- 
drew, and in J anuary 1 847 set up a rival perio- 
dical called ' Howitt’s J ournal,’ of which three 
volumes appeared, but it was not a pecuniary 
success. Among other works from his pen 
were ' Homes and Haunts of the most eminent 
British Poets/ 1847, 'The Y^ear-Book of the 
Country,’ 1850, and ' Madame Dorrington of 
the Dene,’ a novel, 1851 . From 1848 to 1852 
he lived at Upper Avenue Road, St. John’s 
Wood. In June 1852, accompanied by his 
sons Alfred William and Charlton, he set sail 
for Australia on a visit to his brother Dr. 
Godfrey Howitt. During the two following 
years he travelled through Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania, and had prac- 
tical^ experience of working in a gold-field. 
Coming back to England in 1854, his family 
in the meantime having removed to the 
Hermitage, Highgate, he wrote several works 
on Australia (' A Boy’s Adventures in the 
Wilds of Australia,’ 1854, 'Land, Labour, 
and Gold, or Two Years in Victoria,’ 1855, 
2 vols., ' Tallangetta, the Squatter’s Home,’’ 
1857, 3 vols., ' The History of Discovery in 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand,’ 1865, 
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2 Yols.), but bis opinions on colonial matters 
were severely criticised. About tbis period 
Howitt and bis wife became believers in 
spiritualism^ but, as in tbe case of their friends 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, their regard for 
tbe Christian religion did not diminish (see 
T/ie Pyschological HevieiOj 1882 v. 36, 293, 
410, 510, 1883 vi. 13, 88 ; A. M. H. Watts, 
JPioneers of the Spiritudl JEteformcttiorij 1883, 
pp. 157-325). Settling at West Hill Lodge, 
Highgate, in 1857, Howitt continued his in- 
demtigable literary labours, and occupied 
much of his leisure in arranging stances with 

H. D.Home [q. v.] {Spiritual Mag. 

1860 and October 1861 j Hom, Incidents in 
my Life, 1863, p. 189). He contributed to the 
^ Spiritual Magazine ’ upwards of a hundred 
articles describing his personal experiences. 
On 19 June 1865 he received a pension 
from the civil list of 140/. a year. Between 
1856 and 1862 he wrote five large volumes 
of a ‘ Popular History of England ’ (from 
the reign of Edward II) for Messrs. Cas- 
sell, Petter, & Galpin, which passed through 
seven editions. It was sold originally in 
weekly numbers, and reached a circulation 
of a hundred thousand. Lord Brougham and 
Dr. Pobert Chambers highly commended it. 
From 1866 to 1870 he lived at The Orchard, 
near Esher. In 1870 he settled at Pome, 
where on 16 April 1871 he celebrated bis 
golden wedding. During the summer he lived 
at Dietenheim in the Tyrol, returning to Pome 
for the winter and spring. At Rome he in- 
terested himself in the formation of a Society 
for the Protection of Animals, and in a pro- 
ject for planting the Campagna with the 
Eucalyptus globulus, weP known for its power 
of destroying malaria. He died of bronchitis 
and hemorrhage at 55 Via Sistina, Pome, 

3 March 1879, and was buried in the pro- 
test ant cemetery on 5 March. 

Among his children were Alfred William 
Howitt, Australian traveller, and the dis- 
coverer of the remains of the explorers 
Burke and Wills, which he brought to Mel- 
bourne for burial ; Herbert Charlton Howitt, 
who was drowned while engineering a road 
in New Zealand ; Anna Mary Howitt, wife 
of Alfred Alaric Watts, the biographer of j 
her father, and author of ^ Art Work in 
Munich,' who died at Dietenheim 23 July 
1884 ; and Margaret Howitt, the writer of 
the ^ Life of Fredrika Bremer,^ and of the 
menloir of her own mother. ^ 

In conjunction with his wife he wrote or 
edited besides the works mentioned above : 

I . ‘ If'he Desolation of Eyam, and other Poems, ^ 

1827 . 2. ^ The Literature and Pomances of 
Nor|thern Europe,’ 1852. 3. ' Stories of Eng- 
lishj and Foreign Life,’ 1853. 4. ^Howitt’s 


Journal of Literature and Popular Progress,’ 
1847-9. 5. ^The People’s and Howitt’s 

Journal,’ 1849. 6. ^ Ruined Abbeys and 

Castles of Great Britain,’ 1862, 18fa, two 
series. 

His principal works, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned, were: 1. ^Colonisation and 
Christianity : a History of the treatment of 
Nativesby Europeans,’ 1838. 2. ^The Student 
Life of Germany,’ by Dr. Cornelius, i.e. W. 
Howitt, 1841. 3. Peter Schlemihl’s ^ Wun- 

dersame Geschichte,’ a translation, 1843. 

4. 'Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor,’ 
by P. D. Holthaus, a translation, 1844. 

5. ' The Life and Adventures of Jack of the 

Mill,’ 1844. 6. ' German Experiences,’ 1844. 
7. ' Life in Dalecarlia,’ by F. ' Bremer, a 
translation, 1845. 8. 'The Hall and the 

Hamlet, or Scenes of Country Life,’ 1848, 
2 vols. 9. ' The History of Magic,’ by J. En- 
nemoser, a translation, 1854, 2 vols. 10. 'The 
Man of the People,’ 1860, 3 vols. 11. ' The 
History of the Supernatural in all Ages and 
Nations,’ 1863, 2 vols. 12. ' Woodburn 
Grange ; a Story of English Country Life,’ 
1867, 3 vols, 13. ' The Northern Heights 
of London, or Historical Associations of 
Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Horn- 
sey, and Islington,’ 1869, 8vo. 14. ' The 
Mad War-Planet, and other Poems,’ 1871. 
15. ' The Religion of Pome,’ 1873, 

[A. M. H. Watts’s Pioneers of the Spiritual 
Reformation, 1883, pp. 157-325; The Natura- 
list, April 1839, pp. 366-73, with portrait; Cor- 
nelius Brown’s Nottinghamshire Worthies, 1883, 
pp. 355-60 ; Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, 
184:4, i. 177-98 ; Wilson’s Noctes Amhrosianse, 
No. xxxix. November 1828, No. Ivi. April 1831; 
S. C. Hall’s Retrospect of a Long Life, 1883, ii. 
126-31 ; Times, 4 March 1879, p. 10, 6 March, 
p. 5 ; Allibone’s Diet, of English Literature, i, 
905-8 ; Spencer T. Hall’s Remarkable People 
whom I have known, 1873, pp. 311-15; Illus- 
trated London News, 29 March 1879, pp. 297, 
298, with portrait.] G-. C. B. 

H0W;LAND, RICHARD, D.D. (1540- 
1600), bishop of Peterborough, the son and 
heir of John Howland, gentleman, of the city 
of London, and Anne Greenway of Cley, 
Norfolk, was born at Newport Pond, near 
Saffron Walden, Essex, and baptised 26 Sept. 
1540. He was admitted pensioner at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 18 March 1557-8, whence 
he migrated to St. John’s College, where he 
graduated B.A. 1560-1. He was elected a 
fellow of Peterhouse 11 Nov. 1562, and pro- 
ceeded M. A. in 1664. His subsequent degrees 
were B.D. 1570, D.D. 1578. He was incor- 
porated M. A. of Oxford 9 July 1667. In 1669 
he became rector of Stathern, Leicestershire, 
on tbe presentation of tbe master and fellows 
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of Peterhouse. In his earlier years Howland 
was an adherent of Thomas Cart wright (1535- 
1603) [q, V.], and signed the unsuccessful 
petition to Burghley in 1571 imploring that 
Cartwright might he allowed to return to 
Cambridge (Stetpb, Annals, I. ii. 376, ii. 
i. 2, 415). He subsequently changed his 
opinions, and on a violent sermon being 
preached in St. Mary’s by one Milayn, a 
fellow of Christ’s, in favour of ‘ the antidis- 
ciplinary faction,’ on a Sunday morning in 
October 1573, he ably and successfully con- 
troverted its teaching on the same day in the 
same place in the afternoon (Strype, Whit- 
gift, i. 98). Howland gained the confidence 
of Burghley, then chancellor of the university, 
who made him his chaplain. By Burghley’s 
influence he was appointed to the mastership 
of Magdalene College, then almost in a state 
of bankruptcy, in 1575-6. "When Whit- 
gift resigned the mastership of Trinity in 
June 1577, on his election to the see of 
Worcester, he strongly recommended How- 
land, who was his personal friend, to Burgh- 
ley, as his successor. The queen, however, 
had already selected Hr. Still, the master 
of St. John’s, and it was arranged that How- 
land should be transferred from Magdalene 
to St. John’s as Still’s successor, being ^ a 
man of gravity and moderation, and of 
neither party or faction.’ He was admitted 
master 20 July 1577, the whole society of St. 
John’s sending a letter of thanks to Burgh- 
ley for Hhe great moderation of the most 
worthy master set over them ’ [ih. i. 153, 156). 
The college had been for some years dis- 
tracted by dissensions between the puritan 
and anglican factions, to heal which a new 
body of statutes had been given enlarging 
the power of the master and defining his 
authority. Howland successfully gave eflect 
to the new statutes {ib. l.c . ; Baker, JEist. of 
St, John’s Coll. ed. Mayor, pp. 173 sq.) In 
1578 he served the office of vice-chancellor, 
in which capacity he, at the head of the uni- 
versity, waited on the queen on her visit to 
AudleyEnd, 27 July 1678, and presented her 
with a Greek Testament and a pair of gloves, 
making a suitable oration (Stetpe, Annals, 
n. ii. 203). In 1583 he was again vice-chan- 
cellor. The following ye ar li^^tgift, by this 
time archbishop, recommended his old friend 
for either of the vacant sees of Bath and 
Wells or of Chichester, or, failing these, for 
the deanery of Peterborough (Strype, Whit- 
gift, i. 337). When Burghley advised Eliza- 
beth to confer the deanery on him, she replied 
that he was ‘ worthy of a better place,^and 
in 1584 nominated him to the see of Peter- 
borough on the translation of Bishop Scam- 
bler to Norwich. He was consecrated by 


Whitgift at Lambeth, 7 Feb. 1584-5 (Strype, 
Annals, ill. i. 336). The fellows lamented 
Howland’s departure from St. John’s, al- 
though his frequent absence from Cambridge 
had caused some dissatisfaction (cf. ih. bk. ii. 
pp. 166-71). The choice of a successor threat- 
ened to involve the college in a fierce internal 
struggle ; to avert strife it was arranged that 
Howland should continue to hold the master- 
ship with his poorly endowed bishopric. But 
in February 1585-6 the strain of the double 
responsibility determined him to resign the 
mastership ’ {%h. pp.642-4). On finally quitting 
Cambridge Howland obtained Burghley’s per- 
mission to take some young members of his 
college of good birth with him to Peterborough 
for health and recreation in the summer. 
Among these were the Earl of Southampton, 
Burghley’s grandson, and the grandson of 
Sir Anthony Denny {ih. p. 645). 

Howland pleaded the cause of his diocese 
against the excessive tax for furnishing light 
horse. As bishop he took the first place at 
the funeral of Mary Queen of Scots in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, February 1587. The 
funeral cortege met at his palace, and after a 
great supper in his hall proceeded to the 
cathedral. On the death of Archbishop Piers 
in 1594, Howland was earnestly recom- 
mended for the see of York by the lord pre- 
sident (Earl of Huntingdon), though person- 
ally a stranger to him, and the council of the 
north, on the ground of Archbishop Whit- 
gift’s high opinion of him. He wrote to 
Burghley begging ‘ a removal to a better sup- 
port,’ but Burghley declined his assistance 
and Matthew Hutton was appointed {ib. 
Whitgift, ii. 213; Lansdotone MSS. Ixxxvi. 
87, 89). The deprivation of Cawdry, vicar 
of South Luflenham, Butland, for ^ depraving 
the Book of Common Prayer,’ by Howland 
led to a long dispute with that ‘ impracticable 
person ’ (ib. Aylmer, p. 92). Howland while 
bishop held the living of Sibson, Leicester- 
shire, in commendam, and laboured under 
imputations of having impoverished his bi- 
shopric to gratify his patron Burghley (Latjd, 
Worhs, A.-C. T., vi. ii. 357, 374). Heiwas 
also the object of the scurrilous attacks of 
Martin Mar-Prelate (Bristle, v. 21). j He 
died unmarried at Castor, near Peterborough, 
23 June 1600, and was obscurely buried in 
his cathedral, without any memorial or epi- 
taph. He is said to have been ‘ a very lepned 
and worthy man ’ (Strype, Zzfe of Whitgift, 
ii. 213), I 

[Strype’s Annals, Whitgift, Aylmer, 11. cc. ; 
Wood's Athenae, ii. 802; Brydges’s Bestituta, ii. 
243 ; Lansd. MSS, xlii, 56, 58, 1. 38, lii. 68, 
Ixxii, 77, Ixxvi. 87, 88, cxv. 36 ; Cooper’s 
Athense Cantabr.] E, ;V. 
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HOWLET, JOHN (1648-1589), jesuit, 
was born in tbe county of Rutland in 1548. 
He entered at Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1564, and gTaduated B.A. in 1560, becoming 
a fellow. He went abroad in 1570 witli the 
permission of his college, intending to travel 
to Rome, but, entering the college of Douay 
in the same year, he was in 1571 received 
into the order of Jesus at Louvain. At 
Douay he was a contemporary of Campion, 
and studied theology. He afterwards taught 
many different subjects, chiefly at Douay. 
In 1587 he proceeded to Poland to assist in 
the Transylvanian mission, and died at Wilna 
on 17 Dec. 1589. 

Howlet’s name was well known in Eng- 
land because it was appended to the dedica- 
tion to the queen prefaced to the tract by 
Parsons entitled, ^A Brief Discoru’s contayn- 
Lng certayne reasons why Oatholiques refuse 
to go to Church. Written by a learned and 
vertuous man to a frend of his in England, 
and Dedicated by J. H. to the Queenes most 
excellent Maiestie,’ Douay (really printed at 
London), 1580. 

[floase’s Reg. of Exeter, pp. 45, 181, 207 ; 
Wood’s Pasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 184 ; Wood’s 
Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 67; Hearne’s Coll., 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., 4 Sept. 1705 ; Reg. Univ. Oxon., 
(Oxf.Hist. Soc-),vol. ii. pt. ii.p. 20; Henr, Morns, 
Hist. Provineise Anglieanae Societatis J esu, i. xr ; 
Oliver’s Biog. of the Members of the Soc. of 
Jesus, p. 119 ; SonthweU’s Bibl. Script. Soc. Jesu, 
ed. Rome, 1676, p. 461 ; Foley’s Records of the 
Engl. Province, i. 376; Knox’s Douay Diaries, 
pp. 4, 24 ; Brit. Mus. Gat.] W. A. J. A. 

HOWLETT, BARTHOLOMEW (1767- 
1827), draughtsman and engraver, bom in 
Louth in Lincolnshire in 1767, was ^on, by 
his first marriage, of Bartholomew Hewlett, 
a native of Is orfolk,who was settled atLouth. 
Hewlett came to London and served as ap- 
^entice to J ames Heath [q. v.] the engraver. 
He was mainly employed on topographical 
and antiquarian works. In 1801 he engraved 
and published ^ A Selection of Yiews in the 
County of Lincoln,’ with seventy-five plates 
from drawings by Grirtin, Nash, and others, 
of which a later edition appeared in 1805. 
He also executed plates for Wilkinson’s 
^ Londina Illustrata,’ Bentham’s ‘ History of 
Ely,’ Frost’s ^Notices of Hull,’ Anderson’s 
^Plan and Yiews of the Abbey Royal of 
St. Denys,’ the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
similar works. In 1817 he made a number 
of drawings for a projected ‘ History of Clap- 
ham,’ of which one number only was pub- 
lished. When the Royal Hospital of St. Ka- 
therine, near the Tower, was pulled down in 
1826, Hewlett made a number of drawings, 
with a view to a publication, which never 


appeared. For John Caley [q. v.] Hewlett 
made drawings of about a thousand seals of 
English monastic and religious houses. Sub- 
sequently he fell into pecuniary difficulties, 
and died at Newington, 18 Dec. 1827, aged 
60. 

[New Monthly Magazine, June 1828 ; Not, os 
and Queries, 1st ser. i. 321, vii. 69, 5th ser. ix. 
488 ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] L. C, 

HOWLETT, JOHN (1731-1804), poli- 
tical economist, was doubtless son of John 
Howlett of Bedworth, W'arwickshire. He 
matriculated from St. Edmund’s Plall, Oxford, 
on 10 Nov. 1749, aged 18, and graduated 
B.A. from St. John’s College in 1755, M.A. 
in 1795, and B.D. in 1796. He was pre- 
sented to the living of Great Dunmow, Essex, 
in 1771, and was also vicar of Great Badow. 
He died at Bath on 29 Feb. 1804. 

Howlett wrote much on the statistics and 
condition of the people, and severely criticised 
the theories and writings of Dr. Price. In 
contradiction to Price he maintained that 
enclosures resulted from the increase in popu- 
lation. As an economist he is wanting in 
originality. His merits as a statistician con- 
sist chiefly in the miscellaneous information 
which he brought together. 

His works, apart from separately published 
sermons, are: 1. ^An Examination of Dr. 
Price’s Essay on the Population of England 
and Wales,’ 1781. 2. ^An Enquiry into the 
Influence which Enclosures have had upon 
the Population of England,’ 1786. 3. ^ An 

Ess^ on the Population of Ireland,’ 178(). 
4. ^ Enclosures a cause of Improved Agricul- 
ture,’ 1787.^ This is a rejoinder to the re- 
views of his previous work on enclosures. 
6. ^ The Insufficiency of the causes to which 
the Increase of our Poor and the Poor’s Ratos 
have been generally ascribed,’ 1788. (L ^ At 
end of Y^ood’s Account of Shrewsbury House 
of Industry a Correspondence with liowlett,’ 

1795. 7. 'An Examination of Mr. Pitt’s 
Speech in the House of Commons on 12 Fob. 

1796, relative to the condition of the Poor,’ 
1/96. 8. Dispersion of the present gloomy 
apprehensions of late repeatedly suggested 
by the Decline of our Corn Trade, and con- 
clusions of a directly opposite tendency esta- 
blished upon well-authenticated facts. To 
which are added Observations upon the first 
Report of the Committee on Waste Lands,’ 
1798. 9. ' The Monthly Reviewers reviewed 

t“i * Ti /T * . ei3!ieii, pointing out 

their Misrepresentations and fallacious Rea- 

1 1 ^ Account of the Pamphlet,’ &c., 

1798. 10, ' An Inquiry concerning the In- 

iinence oi Tithes upon Agriculture,’ &c. (with 
remarks on Arthur Young), 1801. 
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[G-ent. Mag. 1804, pt. i. 
Alumni Oxon. ; McCullocli’s 
Economy; Works.] 


p. 282 ; Foster’s 
Lit. of Political 

E. c. K. a. 


HOWLETT, SAMUEL BURT (1794- 
1874), surveyor and inventor, only son of 
Samuel Hewlett of G-racecliurcK Street, 
London, and grandson of John Hewlett of 
the Hall, Pulham St. Mary the Virgin, Nor- 
folk, was born on 10 July 1794. He entered 
the corps of Royal Military Surveyors and 
Draughtsmen as cadet on 20 Aug. 1808, and 
became a favourite pupil of J ohnBonnycastle, 
the mathematician [(]. v.] Hewlett at the 
ao'e of fourteen drew the diagrams for the 
fourth edition of Bonnycastle s Euclid. On 
becoming a commissioned officer he surveyed 
single-handed parts of Berkshire and Wilt- 
shire for the ordnance survey. The corps being 
reduced in 1817, after the peace, he was on 
half-pay until 1824, when he was appointed 
assistant, and in 1830 chief military sur- 
veyor and draughtsman to the board of ord- 
nance. In 1826 he was an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, and in 1828 he published 
an ingenious treatise on perspective. As in- 
spector of scientific instruments for the war 
department he was led to make improve- 
ments in the mountain barometer and in the 
stadiometer then used at the School of Mus- 
ketry. He also invented an anemometer, and 
a method of construction, now widely adopted, 
for large drawing-boards, with compensations 
for moisture and temperature. Several papers 
written by him on these inventions and on 
cognate subjects were published in the ^Pro- 
fessional Papers of the Royal Engineers.’ 

From early manhood he spent much time 
in promoting church schools and in charitable 
work among the poor. He retired at the age 
of seventy-one, and died at Bromley in Kent 
on 24 Jan. 1874. 

His elder son, the Rev. Samuel Hewlett, 
B.A. Camhr. (d. 1861), was mathematical 
lecturer at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. His younger son, Richard Hewlett, 
F.S.A., is one of the editors of the Rolls 
series of Chronicles. 


[Private information.] W. R. 

HOWLEY, HENRY (1775 .P-1803), Irish 
insurgent, was a protestant, and worked as 
a carpenter in his native place, Roscrea, 
CO. Tipperary. He took part in the rebellion 
of 1798 and in Robert Emmet’s insurrec- 
tion. While engaged in the latter plot he 
was the ostensible proprietor of the store in 
Thomas Street, and to him was assigned 
the task of bringing up the coaches by means 
of which Emmet designed to effect his en- 
trance into Dublin Castle. While engaged, 
however, in carrying out this part of the 


programme, and as he was passing along 
Bridgefoot Street, Howley stopped to inter- 
fere in a common street brawl, which unfor- 
tunately ended by his shooting Colonel Lyde 
Brown. Compelled thereupon to consult his 
own safety, Howley left the coaches to their 
fate and fled. To this untoward accident 
Emmet chiefly ascribed the failure of his plot. 
Howley’s hiding-place was subsequently ])e- 
trayed by a fellow-workman, Anthony Fin- 
nerty, to Major Sirr. In th(i scullle to arrest 
him Howley shot one of tlui major’s men, 
and escaped into a hayloft in Pool Street, 
but was soon captured. He was condemned 
to death by special commission on 27 Sept. 
1803, confessed to having killed Colonel 
Brown, and met his fate with fortitude. 

[Madden’s United Irishnion, 3rd ser. iii. 141 ; 
Saunders’s News-Letter, ‘28 Sept. 1803.] R. D. 

HOWLEY, WILLIAM (1766-1848), 
archbishop of Canterbury, the only son of 
William Howley, vicar of Bishops Sutton 
and Ropley, Hampshire, was born at Hopley 
on 12 Feb. 1766. lie was educated at Win- 
chester, where he gained tlie prize for English 
verse in 1782 and 1783. On I I Sept. 1783 
he matriculated at Oxford as a scholar of New 
College (of which lui aft;erwards became a 
fellow and tutor), and graduated B.A. 1 787, 
M.A. 1791, B.D. and D.l). 1805. llowley 
was appointed tutor to the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards William II of Holland, during 
his residence at Oxford. Cn 1794 he was 
elected a fellow of Winchester College, and 
on2 May 1 804 was installed a (ianoii of Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1809 ll(iw](jy was made 
regius professor of divinity at> Oxford, aii ap- 
pointment which he resigned upon his ehwa- 
tion to the episcopal bimch. lie was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of Bisliops Sut/ton on 
8 Dec. 1796, to the vicarage 01 Ainlovi^r on 
22 Jan. 1802, and to the recitory of Bradford 
Peverell on 2f3 May 1811. 1 le was admitted 
to the privy council on 5 Oct. 1813, and on 
the 10th of the same month was consecrat.ed 
bishop of London at Lam})eth Palacii, in the 
presence of Queen Charlotte and two of the 
princesses. He took his si^at in the House of 
Lords at the opening of parliannmt on 4 Nov. 
1813 { Journals of the TIouse of Lords^ xlix. 
666). In 1820 he supported the bill of ])ams 
and penalties against Queen Caroline from ^ a 
inoral, constitutional, and religious point of 
view’ (fParliamentat'y Debates , new ser. iii. 
1711), and is asserted to have laid it down 
with much emphasis Hhat the king could do 
no wrong either morally or physi cally ’ ( Times 
for 12 Feb. 1848). On the death of Charles 
Manners Sutton in July 1828 Howley was 
translated to the see of Canterbury, and on 
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2 April 1829 led the opposition to the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
(Farliamentary Z)e5«te5,newser. xxi. 58-67), 
hut his amendment that the bill should be 
read a second time that day six months was 
defeated, after a debate of three nights, by 
a majority of 105. In October 1831 Howley 
opposed the second reading of the Reform 
Bill, ^ because he thought that it was mischiev- 
ous in its tendency, and would be extremely 
dangerous to the fabric of the constitution ^ 
{ib. Srd ser. yiii. 302-4) ; in the following 
spring, however, after much hesitation^ he 
oifered no further opposition to the measure. 
In 1833 he strongly opposed the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill {ib. 3rd ser. xix. 940-8), 
and in the same year successfully moved the 
rejection of the Jewish Civil Disabilities Re- 
peal Bill (ih. 3rd ser. xx. 222-6). In July 
1839 Howley moved a series of six resolutions 
denouncing Lord John Russell’s education 
scheme (ib. xlviii. 1234-55), the first of which 
was carried by a majority of 111, and the 
others were agreed to. Howley died at Lam- 
beth Palace on 11 Feb. 1848, in the eighty- 
first year of his age, and was buried on the 
19th of the same month at Addington, near 
Croydon. 

Howley was ^ a very ordinary man ’ in 
Greville’s opinion (JMemoirs, 1st ser. 1874, ii. 
263). He is said to have been remarkable for 
the equanimity of his temper, and for his cold 
and luaimpressive character. He was neither 
an eloqiient preacher nor an efiective speaker. 
He took part in a great number of royal cere- 
monials, and lived in considerable state at 
Lambeth Palace. Accompanied by the lord 
chamberlain, he carried the news of Wil- 
liam TV’s death to Kensington Palace, where 
they had an interview with the young queen 
at five in the morning. 

A portrait of him by C. R. Leslie, which 
was engraved by H. Cousins, and his bust 
by Chantrey are in the possession of Mr. 
William Howley Kingsmill of Sydmonton 
Court. Reference is made to a number of 
engraved portraits of Howley in Evans’s 
^ Catalogues,’ and an engraving by W. Holl, 
after the portrait by W. Owen, appears in 
the second volume of Jordan’s ^ National 
Portrait Gallery.’ 

Howley married, on 29 Aug. 1805, Mary 
Frances, eldest daughter of John Belli, 
E.I.O.S., of Southampton, by whom he had 
two sons and three daughters. His elder 
son, William, was born on 11 Oct. 1810. He 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
17 Dec. 1828, graduated B.A. 1832, and died 
at Lambeth Palace on 16 Jan. 1833. George 
Gordon, his younger son, died on 3 Sept. 1820, 
aged 6. Mary Anne, his eldest daughter, 
VOL. xxvni. 


married, on 16 June 1825, George Howland 
Willoughby Beaumont of Bucldand, Surrey, 
afterwards a baronet. Anne Jane, the second 
daughter, became the wife of William Kings- 
mill of Sydmonton Court, near Newbury, 
on 16 March 1S37. Harriet Elizabeth, the 
youngest daughter, married, on 12 Oct. 1832, 
J ohn Adolphus Wright, rector of Merstham, 
Surrey. Mrs. Howley survived her husband 
several years, and died on 13 Aug. 1860, 
aged 77. 

Howley published several charges and oc- 
casional sermons. He also published ^A 
Letter addressed to the Clergy and Laity of 
his Province,’ London, 1845, 8vo, and is said 
to have edited ^ Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems by the late Thomas Russell, Fellow of 
New College,’ Oxford, 1789, 4to. His corre- 
spondence with Dr. Renn Dickson Hampden 
[q. V.], relative to the appointment of the 
latter to the regius professorship of divinity 
in the university of Oxford, passed thi’ough 
several editions. Howley bequeathed Ins 
library to his domestic chaplain, Benjamin 
Flarrison [q. v.], and it now forms part of the 
Howley-Harrison library at Canterbury. 

[The Remembrance of a departed Guide and 
Ruler in the Church of God, a Charge by Benja- 
min Harrison, archdeacon of Maidstone, 1848; 
Gent. Mag. 1848 new ser. sxix. 426-8, 1860 
new ser, ix. 330 ; The Georgian Era, 1832, i. 
523 Annual Register, 1848, App. to Chron. 
pp. 214-15; Times, 12 and 21 Feb. 1848; Il- 
lustrated London News, 19 Feb. 1848, with 
portrait; Le Neve’s Fasti Eecl. Anglic. 1854, 
i. 31, ii. 306, 526, 530, iii. 511 ; Kirby’s Win- 
chester Scholars, 1888, pp. 16, 272; Alumni 
Oxon. pt. ii. p. 702; Notes and Queries, 7th 
ser. ix. 207, 317, xi. 147, 236-7 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

HOWMAN, JOHN (1518. P-1685), abbot 
of Westminster. [See Feckeitham, Johit 

LB.] 

HOWSON, JOHN (1557 P-1632), bishop 
of Durham, born in the parish of St. Bride, 
London, about 1557, was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, whence he proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was elected a student 
in 1577. He was admitted B.A. on 12 Nov. 
1578, and M.A. on 3 March 1581-2, accumu- 
lating his degrees in divinity on 17 Dec. 1601 
(JReg. of TJniv. ofOsf, Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. 
pt. iii. p. 76). On 15 July 1587 he was in- 
stalled prebendary of Hereford Cathedral, a 
preferment which he ceded in 1603 (Le Neve, 
FasU, ed. Hardy, i. 534) ; became preben- 
dary of Exeter on 29 May 1592 {ib. i. 421) ; 
was instituted one of the vicars of Bampton, 
Oxfordshire, on 7 July 1598 j and was made 
chaplain to the queen. On 1 April 1601 he 
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olotained the vicarage of Great Milton. Ox- 
fordshire, was admitted on the following 
15 May to the second prebendal stall at 
Christ Church {ib. ii. 520), andreceived during 
the same year the rectory of Britwell Salome, 
Oxfordshire. In 1602 he was elected vice- 
chancellor of the university (ib. iii. 470). 
During his term of office he strove to put 
down Puritanism with a high hand (Wood, 
Antiquities of Oxford^ ed. Clutch, vol. ii. 
pt. i. pp. 271-5). On Accession day, 17 Nov. 
1602, he preached a sermon at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, in defence of the festivities of the 
chirrch of England, which he printed at the 
end of the month (reprinted in 1603, and 
imperfectly in vol. i. of both editions of Lord 
Somers’s ^Tracts ’). From the dedication to 
Thomas, lord Buckhurst, it appears that the 
sermon gave dire offence to the puritans, who 
accused Howson of preaching false doctrine 
(cf. also Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p. 
290). Howson was nominated an original 
fellow of Chelsea College on 8 May IGIO. 
In 1612 he was again censured for having 
expressed disapproval of the Genevan anno- 
tations in another university sermon (Wood, 
Antiquities of Oxford, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 312). 
The king, whose chaplain he was, sympa- 
thised with him, and marked him out for 
high preferment. He was especially pleased 
by the robust way in which Howson at- 
tacked popery, and by his declaration that 
he would loosen the pope from his chair 
^ though he were fastened thereto with a ten- 
penny nail.’ On 9 May 1619 Howson was 
consecrated bishop of Oxford (Le Neve, ii. 
50 p 5), from which_ see he was translated to 
that of Durham in September 1628 (ib. iii. 
295-6). ^ His attempts to enfoi’ce Laud’s 
decrees involved him in much unseemly 
wrangling with his clergy. He died on 6 Feb. 
1631-2, aged 75, and was buried in St. 
Paul s Cathedral, On 10 Aug. 1601 he mar- 
ried, at Blackbourton, Oxfordshire, Eliza- 
beth Floyd of Bampton (Giles, Bampton, 
2nd ed., p. 36) ; his daughter Anne was mar- 
ned to Thomas Farnaby [q. v.], by whom she 
had several children, and afterwards to a 
uD. Cole of Suffolk. His portrait is at Christ 
C h^ ch ; it was engraved by Droeshout. 

Howson was also author of: 1. ^A Ser- 
mon [on Matth. xsi. 13, 13] preached at 
Fames ^ Crosse the 4 of December 1597. 
v^erem is discoursed that all buying and 
selling of spirituall promotion is unlawful!,’ 
4to, Lorffion, 1597 ,• another edition the same 
year. 2. ^A Second Sermon preached at 

wl of Math, the 12 and 13 verses : conclud- 
ing^a former sermon,’ 4to, London, 1698. 

Uxore dimissa propter fornicationem 


aliam non licet superindiicere, Tertia Thesis 
J. Howsoni,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1602 j another edi- 
tion, ‘ accessit ejusdom theseos defensio con- 
tra reprphensiones T. Pyi,’ 2 pts., 4to, Oxford, 
1606, with a letter in linglisli on the subject 
of the controversy liy. I. Hainolds, and another 
in Latin by A. (ientili^. 4. ‘ Articles to be 
enquired of within the dioces of Oxford in 
the first visitation of . . . John, Bisliop of 
Oxford,’ 4to, Oxford, Ki 19. 5. ^ A Circular ’ 
to the clergy of his dioct^sc appended to Arch- 
bishop Abbot’s ‘ Coppio of a hdler shewing 
the_ . . reasons which induced the. King’s 

Majestic to proscribe those former directions 
for preachers,’ 4to, Oxford, 1622. 6. ^ Cer- 

taine Sermons [on Luke xii. 41, 42, &c.] 
made in Oxford a.d. 1616, wherein is proved 
that St. Peter luul no Monarchical! Power 
over the riist of the Apostles, against Bollar- 
mine, Sandtus, Stuphdon, and the rest of 
that companie,’! to, London, 1622, published 
by command of .LuiKis I. The se.rmou on 
Luke xii. 41,42, was reprirdud in 1661, 4to. 

[Wood’s Athonu Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 517-19 • 
Cal State Papers, Doiu. 151)8»1G32; Fuller’s 
Worthies, i. 270.] G. G. 

HOWSON, .lOIIN SAUL, III). (1816- 
1885), dean of 01u‘st(U’, bom 5 May 1816 at 
Gigglcswick-in-Craven, M^rkshiro, was son of 
the Kev. John Howson, who for more than 
forty yoaps had beun connected with Giggles- 
wick grammar school, and was long its head- 
master. JohTi Siiul Ixicanui ji pupil in Ida 
father’s sclmol, reading during la, ter vacations 
with Mr. Sle(q a matluunatician of some emi- 
nence, living near n]lswat;(‘r. At the tairly 
ago of seventeen h(! enliiinxl Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Tluuti lui made lifidong friend- 
ships with contemporaries of tlu^ highest 
stamp, such as George Edward lynch Cotton 
[q. v.J, the future bishop of (hdcutta, William 
John Conyboamj [q. v.], and Thomas Whyte- 
head ol St. Johnls [q, v.], his most intimate 
friend, who accompanical Bislio]) Selwyn to 
New Zealand, and ditsd thfU’i^ in 1 <843. Howson 
graduated B.A. in 1 837, obtaining a wrangler- 
ship and a place in the first class of the 
classical tripos, and proceed(xl M.A. in 1841 
and D.D. in 1861. IFe gaincal the members’ 
Latin essay prize two ycxirs in succession 
(1837 and 1 838), and was NorriKsian prizeman 
in 1841. On leaving the university he became 
private tutor to the M'ar(]uiB ol’ Sligo, and 
subsequently to the Marquis of Lome, the 
present duke of Argyll. In 1845 ho joined 
his friend Conybeare, who had just boon ap- 
pointed principal of the Liverpool Collegiate 
Institution, as senior classical master. He 
was ordained deacon in 1845, and priest in 
1846. He loft Liverpool for a short time to 
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become tutor to the present Duke of Suther- ! 
landy hut returned again in 1849 to undertake I 
the principalship of the Institution, which 
he retained till 1865. His management was 
remarkably successful, and he was also the 
means of establishing a college for girls at 
Liverpool on the same principles. In 1862 
he delivered the Hulsean lectures at Cam- I 
bridge. In 1866 Bishop Harold Browne of 
Ely, who had recently appointed him his 
examining chaplain, presented him to the 
vicarage of "Wisbech. Howson thereupon j 
resigned the principalship of the Liverpool | 
college. He left Wisbech in 1867 on being 
nominated dean of Chester. 

During the eighteen years he held the 
deanery Howson devoted his whole powers 
to the benefit of the cathedral and city of 
Chester. He found his cathedral externally 
crumbling to decay and in some parts in 
danger of absolute downfall, and its interior 
generally squalid and dreary. Howson at 
once commenced the Sunday-evening services 
in the long-disused nave. The work of resto- 
ration of the fabric, which had been already 
begun, he took up and carried through with 
never-relaxing vigour. The cathedral was re- 
opened on 25 Jan. 1872, after the expenditure 
of nearly 100,000^., chiefly raised by his per- 
sonal exertions. Other works succeeded for 
the adornment and completion of the fabric. 
In behalf of the city of Chester Howson was 
the chief instrument in the building and en- 
dowing of the Kang’s School, and in its re- 
organisation on a broader basis, open to all 
creeds and ranks, and of the Queen’s School, 
for the higher education of girls. He con- 
tributed largely to the building and organ- 
ising of the new museum, and took a keen in- 
terest in the school of art, of which for many 
years he was president. He tried to repress 
the evils accompanying the ^ race week ’ at 
Chester (cf. Kiitoslet’s Life and Letters, ii. 
360), and started a series of short papers on 
the subject, to which, at his request, Charles 
Kingsley [q. v.], who in 1870 had become a 
canon of Chester, contributed his well-known 
letter on ^ Betting.’ Despite Howson’s pre- 
judice against broad churchmen, he and 
Kingsley were on very cordial terms during 
Kingsley’s three years’ stay at Chester. In 
the convocation of York Howson took an 
active part, especially opposing the retention 
of the Athanasian Creed in the public services 
of the church. He was a frequent preacher 
in the university pulpits of Cambridge and 
Oxford, and at St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey ; and actively assisted at the meetings 
of the church congress. He contributed an 
article in the 'Quarterly Keview,’ 1861, on 
'Deaconesses in the Church of England,’ pub- 


lished separately as ' The Official Help of 
Women in Parochial Work and in Charitable 
Institutions’ (1862), and this publication, 
with his speech at the church congress at 
York in 1866, gave an impulse to the revival 
of a systematised ministry of women in the 
church. Howson died at Bournemouth, in 
the seventieth year of his age, 15 Dec. 1885. 
He was buried 19 Dec. in the cloister garth 
of the cathedral. T\Tiile in Liverpool he mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of John Cropper of Dingle 
Bank ; she only survived him a few days, and 
was buried in the same grave. He left three 
sons and two daughters. 

Howson’s character was one of unaffected 
simplicity and transparent truthfulness. His 
sympathies were more with evangelicals than 
with high churchmen ; but he was widely 
tolerant in his church views. He travelled 
much abroad, and twice visited America 
(1871 and 1880). 

Howson’s scholarship was sound, and his 
reading extensive. As a preacher, if not elo- 
quent, he was always interesting. His most 
important work, x^repared while he was at 
Liverpool, is ' The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,’ of which he was the joint author with 
his friend, the Kev. W. J. Gonybeare. The 
major portion, including the descriptive, geo- 
graphical, and historical portions, to which 
its popularity is chiefly due, was written by 
Howson. The work was published in parts, 
the complete edition being issued in 1852. 
It has gone through many editions, and is 
still a standard work of reference. Howson 
pursued the subject of the life of the great 
apostle in the Hulsean lectures delivered in 
1862 on ' The Character of St, Paul,’ which 
reached a fourth edition in 1884 ; in ' Scenes 
from the Life of St. Paul,’ 1866; in the 
' Metaphors of St. Paul,’ 1868 ; and in ' The 
Companions of St. Paul,’ 1874. His ' Horae 
Petrinae, or Studies in the Life of St. Peter,’ 
1883, is a slighter work. The Bohlen lectures 
on 'The Evidential Value of the Acts of the 
Apostles,’ delivered at Philadelphia (1880), 
traverse similar ground. Of his numerous 
contributions to periodical literature, which 
somewhat suffered from hasty composition, the 
most important were his ' Quarterly Keview ’ 
articles on ' Greece,’ ' French Algeria,’ ' The 
Geography and Biography of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ &c., and his contributions to Smith’s 
' Dictionary of the Bible.’ For the exegesis 
of the New Testament he wrote commentaries 
on the ' Epistle to the Galatians ’ in the 
' Speaker’s Commentary,’ 1881 ; on that to 
Titus in the ' Pulpit Commentary,’ 1884 ; and 
on the Acts of the Apostles in Dr. Schaff’s 
' Popular Commentary,’ 1880. In controver- 
; sial literature, he was the author of ' Before 
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tlie Table/ and tbe ' Position of tlie Celebrant 
during Consecration/ opposing tbe ^ eastward 
position/ tbe introduction of wbicb into bis 
cathedral be sti’ongly deprecated. He was tbe 
author of several topographical and arcbmo- 
logical works, such as tbe ^ Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities of Argyllshire ’ in tbe ^ Transactions ’ 
of tbe Cambridge Camden Society j ^ Chester 
as it wms/ 1872 ; ‘ Tbe River Dee : its Aspect 
and History/ 1875; and an historical and 
architectural guide to bis own cathedral 
church. Howson also pubbshed some devo- 
tional books and many separate sermons. 

^ I 

[Personal knowledge ; private information ; 
obituary notices.] R. V* 

HOWTH, Louds. [See St. Lawet3NCu, 
Cheistophee, JN’icholas, and Robeet.] 

HOY, THOMAS (1659-1718), physician 
and poet, born on 12 Dec. 1669 (^School JReg.)^ 
was son of Clement Hoy of London. He was 
admitted into Merchant Taylors’ School in 
1672; and was elected a probationary fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1675. He 
graduated B.A. 1680, M.A. 1684, M.B. 1686, 
and M.D. 1689. He was appointed regius 
professor of physic at Oxford in 1698. Hearne, 
whose opinion of ‘ a ranch low church whigg’ 
is not likely to be impartial, says that he 
owed his appointment to the influence of Dr. 
Gibbons with Lord Somers, and that he 
scandalously neglected the duties of his ofHce. 
According to Wood he practised as a phy- 
/ sician ^ in and near the antient Borough of 
Warwick,’ but in 1698 Evelyn, writing from 
Wotton, speaks of Dr. Hoy as ‘ a very learned, 
curious, and ingenious person, and our neigh- 
bour in Surrey.’ He died, it is said, in Ja- 
maica in or about 1718. Besides contributing 
to the translations of Plutarch’s ^Morals,’ 
1684, of Cornelius Nepos, 1684, and of Sue- 
tonius’s ^Life of Tiberius,’ 1689, he pub- 
hshed : 1. Two essays, the former ^ Ovid de 
arte Amandi, or the Art of Love,’ hook i. ; 
the latter ‘ Hero and Leander of Musjbus from 
the Greek/ London, 1682. 2. ‘ Agathocles, 
the Sicihan Usurper ;’ a poem, London, 1683, 
fob 

[Rawlinsou MS. 533; Hunk’s Coll of Phys. 
i.459; Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv, 712; 
Hearue’s Collections, i. 230, 322, &c. ; Evelyn’s 
Diary; Robinson’s Reg. of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, i. 277 .] C. J. R. 

HOYLAHD, FRANCIS {n. 1763), poet, 
the son of James Hoyland of Castle Howard 
in the county of York, was horn in 1727. 
He was educated in a school at Halifa.x, and 
on 18 June 1744 matriculated at Magda- 
lene CoRege, Cambridge, where he graduated 


B.A. in 1748. Soon aflcrwurcls he seems to 
have made a voyage to the West Indies to 
recruit his health (cf. liis Ode to Sleep). 
He took holy orders, was the friend of Wil- 
liam Mason [q.v.], and was ini reduced, pro- 
bably by Mason, to florac'o AValpolo, who 
exerted himself on his bdialf, and printed his 
poems at the Strawberry Hill ])r(‘ss in 1769. 
From Hoyland’s works it maybe gathered 
that lie was married and poor. The date of 
his death is Lmcorta,in. In 1760 ho was 
very ill, and his illiu^ss pi*e\'ent(!d him from 
accepting an oiler of a living in Sontli Caro- 
lina. He wrote : I . ‘ Poiuns and Tnuislations,’ 
London, 1763, 4to, containing three metrical 
versions of psalms Ijy J. Cal(‘y. 2. 'Poems/ 
anotlier edition, slighily aitenal, Strawberry 
Hill, 1769, 8vo. Two impriissions with dit 
fereiit title-iiagos appiavred the same year. 
3, ' Odes/ Ediii burgh, 17S3. His poems were 
reprinted in voh xll. of the ' British Poets’ 
(eel. Thomas Park), lSf)S, 8vo, and in the 
'British Poets,’ 1822, vol. Ixxiii. 8vo. 

[Hoyland’s Woi'ks; Wnl|tnle’s Listters, c'd. Oim- 
ninghani, v. 151,1(56; iiilbriiial.ion li-om h. Pat- 
trick, esq.] W. A. J. A. 

HOYLAND, JOHN (1783-H827), organ- 
ist and composer, the son of a Shellield cut ler, 
was horn in 1785), From his cliildhood he 
evinced an aptitude Jbr music, which he 
studied, for purposi'S ol“ ri'criMitiion, under 
William Mather, organist t.o St. J ames's, Shef- 
field. Owing to pecuniary losses, Hoyland 
turned to liis art for a livelihood, and devoted 
himself to teaching music, witli great, success. 
In 1808 he succeeded Mather as organist of 
St. James’s, and eleven years latm- rtunoved 
to Louth, Lincolnshire, wluu'ti he was before 
long appoint, (3d organist of tiu' parish church. 
He died on IB Jam 1827. IBs son William 
was organist of Bt. Jauuis’s from 1829 to 
1857. 

Hoyland composed s(‘vcral nnllnuns and 
sacred pieces, also iiianoforte studies and 
son^s. He is chiefly rem(uul)(!r(3d l)y his 
setting of the 150tU Psalm and a version of 
' The Land 0 ’ the Letih’ 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, 1. 766; Brown’s Biog. 
Diet, of Music, p. *331; information from Mrs. 
Oakes, Hoyland’s daughter.] R. F. B. 

HOYLAND, JOHN (1750-0831), writer 
on the Gipsies, is variously d(3signat(jd as ' of 
Sheffield, Yorkshire/ and as 'formerly of 
York.’ It was, however, in th(3 counties of 
Northampton, Bedford, and Hertford that he 
'frequently had opportunity of oljsorvlng the 
very destitute and altject condition of the 
Gipsy race,’ whom he began to study in t.he 
summer of 1814. He belonged to the quaker 
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body, and although ‘ at some time disifnitfed 
from the society was afterwards reinstated 
into membership.’ His separation may have 
been due to his falling in ‘ love with a black- 
eyed gipsy girl ’ (^Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
V. 386) ; but there is nothing to warrant Mr. 
Simson’s conclusion Hhatthe quaker married 
the gipsy girl ’ (Simso:n’, Hist, of the Gijgsies, 
1865, p. 380 ^.) He died at Northampton 
30 Aug. 1831. His ^ Epitome of the History 
of the World from the Creation to the Ad- 
vent of the Messiah,’ first published anony- 
mously (London, 12mo,1812), reached a third 
edition under the title of ^ The Fulfilment of 
Scripture Prophecy ’ (Svo, 1823). It is a 
euhemeristic work, where Elijah is the pro- 
totype of Phaeton, Jephtha’s daughter of 
Iphigenia. ^ A Historical Survey of the Cus- 
toms, Habits, and Present State of the Gyp- 
sies ’ (York, 8vo, 1816), has still some value, 
though it is mainly based on Paper’s trans- 
lation of Grellmann’s ‘ Zigeuner.’ 

[Joseph Smith’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Friends’ Boohs, 1867; Annual Pegister, 1831, 
p. 257.] P- H- G. 

HOYLE, EDMOND (1672-1769), writer 
on whist, was born in 1672. The statements 
that Yorkshire was the county of his birth 
{l^otes and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. 270), that 
he was registrar of the prerogative court of 
Dublin in 1742, and that he held property 
inDiiblin (Gent. Mag. December 1742, p, 659 ,• 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. v. 259), apply to 
another person. ■ Hoyle is said to have been 
called to the bar. In 1741 he was living in 
Queen Square, London, and gave lessons on 
whist-playing. He also circulated a manu- 
script handbook, which developed into his 
famous ^ Short Treatise on the Game of Whist,’ 
first printed in 1742. In the early editions 
the author offers for a guinea to disclose the 
secret of his ‘ artificial memory which does 
not take off your Attention from your Game.’ 
The success of his first book encouraged Hoyle 
to bring out similar manuals on ^ Backgam- 
mon,’ ^'Piquet,’ ' Quadrille,’ and ‘ Brag.’ An 
amusing skit, ^ The Humours of Whist ’ (1743), 
sathised the teacher and his pupils, and al- 
luded to the dismay of sharpers who found 
their secrets made known (Caveitdish [i. e. 
H. JoiTEs], Lazos and Principles of Whist, 
18th edit. 1889, p.45-8). A lady, unfortunate 
at brag, wrote to the ‘Pambler’ on 8 May 
1750, that ^ Mr. Hoyle, when he had not given 
me above forty lessons, said I was one of his 
Best scholars.’*^ Hoyle and his teaching^ are 
spoken of in the ^ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
February 1755, p. 75, in Fielding’s ^Tom 
Jones’ (bk. xiii. c. 5), in Alexander Thom- 
son’s poem on ^ Whist’ (1792), and in Byron’s 


^Don Juan’ (canto iii. v. xc.), which first 
appeared in 1821. 

Hoyle died 29 Aug. 1769 at Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish Square, aged 97 {Gent. 
Mag. 1769, p. 463 ; Chambers, Booh of Days, 
ii. 282), and was buried in Marylebone church- 
yard. His will, dated 26 Sept. 1761, was 
proved in London on 6 Sept. 1769 ; the exe- 
cutors were his sister Eleanor, a spinster, 
and Kobert Crispin {Notes and Queries, 7th 
ser. vii. 481-2). No authentic portrait is 
known ; the picture by Hogarth, exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace in 1870, represents a 
Yorkshire Hoyle. 

Hoyle was the first to write scientifically 
on whist, or indeed any card game. His 
^ Short Treatise’ soon became popular. He 
was a careless editor, but possessed a vigorous 
style of writing and much originality. He 
seems to have profited by the experience of 
the best players of the day, and introduced 
many improvements in his successive edi- 
tions. The ^ Short Treatise’ was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on 17 Nov. 1742 by the 
author, as sole proprietor of the copyright. 
Its full title is ^ A Short Treatise on the 
Game of Whist, containing the Laws of the 
Game : And also some Pules whereby a Be- 
ginner may, with due attention to them, 
attain to the Playing it well. Calculations 
for those who will Bet the Odds on any 
Point of the Score of the Game then playing 
and depending. Cases stated, to shew what 
may be effected by a very good Player in 
Critical Parts of the Game. Deferences to 
Cases, viz. at the End of the Pule you are 
directed how to find them. Calculations, di- 
recting with moral Certainty, how to play 
well any Hand or Game, by shewing the 
Chances of your Partner’s having 1, 2, or 3 
certain Cards. With Variety of Cases added 
in the Appendix,’ London, printed by John 
Watts for the Author, 1742, 12mo. The 
copy in the Bodleian Library is the only one 
known of this first edition; several of the 
other early editions are only preserved in 
single copies. The price, one guinea, gave 
rise to piracies, of which the first appeared 
in 1743. Hoyle’s own second edition (1743), 
with additions, was sold at Us. ^ in a neat 
pocket size.’ The third and fourth editions 
were published in 1743 ; in the fourth edi- 
tion the laws vrere reduced to twenty-four, 
and so remained until the twelfth edition, 
when the laws of 1760 were given. Fifth 
edition (1744), sixth (1746), seventh (no 
copy known). In the eighth edition (1748) 
thirteen new cases are added, together with 
the treatises on quadrille, piquet, and back- 
gammon. The ninth edition (1748) appeared 
as ‘The Accurate Gamester’s Companion.’ 
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The tenth edition (1750 and 1755) hears the 
same title as the eighth, with which it is 
identical. The eleventh edition is undated : 

^ Mr. Hoyle’s Games of Whist, Qiiadnlie, 
Piquet, Chess, and Backgammon, Oompletu. 
The twelfth edition is also undated (I/dI), 
with the same title; also reissued, ^wifh 
two new cases’ at Edinburgh, 1761. Ihe 
thirteenth edition is undated (1763), as well 
as the fourteenth and the fifteenth (l;/0). 
Eor many years every genuine copy bore the 
signature of Hoyle. In the fifteenth edition 
it is reproduced from a wood block. Hoyle s 
laws of 1760, revised by members of White’s 
and Saunders’s, ruled whist until 1864, when 
they were superseded by the code drawn up 
by the Arlington (now Turf) and Portland 
clubs (Cavendish, p. 51). After Hoyle’s 
death 0. Jones revised many editions. The 
book has been frequently reprinted down to 
recent times. The word ^ Hoyle’ came to 
be used as representative of any book on 
games. An 'American Hoyle’ was pub- 
lished about 1860. ' A Handbook of AVliisI 

on the Text of Hoyle ’ was published by G. E . 
Pardon in 1801, and 'Hoyle’s Games Mo- 
dernized,’ by the same editor, in 1863, 1870, 
and 1872. ' The Standard Hoyle, a complete 
Guide upon all Games of Chance,’ appeared 
at New York, 1887. A Erench translation, 

' Traits abreg6 de Jeu de Whist,’ was issued 
in 1764, 1705, and 1776, 12mo, as well as in 
the 'Academic Universelle des Jeux,’ 1786, 
12mo. A German translation, ' Anweisung 
zum Whistspiel,’ was printed at Gotha, 1768, 
12mo. 'Calculations, Cautions, and Obser- 
vations relating to the various Games played 
with Cards ’ (1761), by Edmond Hoyle, jun., 
is a pamphlet against card-playing; the name 
was apparently adopted as a pseudonym. 

Hoyle’s otherworks ai^e : 1, ' ShortTreatiso 
on the Game of Backgammon,’ London, 1743, 
12mo (1st edit, no title ; 2nd edit. 1745 ; 3rd 
edit. 1748, in 8th edit, of ' Whist ’). 2. | Short 
Treatise on the Game of Piquet, to w^hich are 
added some Pules and Observations for play- 
ing well at Chess,’ London, 1744, 12mo 
(2nd edit. 1746 ; 3rd edit. 1748, in 8th edit, 
of ' Whist’). 3. ' Short Treatise on the Game 
of Quadrille, to which is added the Laws of 
the Game,’ London, 1745, 12mo (2nd edit. 
1748, in 8th edit, of 'Whist;’ 'A brief and 
necessary Supplement to all former Treatises 
on Quadrille,’ 1764, is from another hand). 
4. ' Short Treatise of the Game of Brag, con- 
taining the Laws of the Game ; also Cal- 
culations, shewing the Odds of winning or 
losing certain Hands dealt,’ London, 1751, 
12mo. 5. ' An Essay Towards making the 
Doctrine of Chances Easy to those who under- 
stand Vulgar xYrithmetick only, To which is 


added, Some Useiul Tables on Annuities for 
Lives,’ London, 1754, 12mo, new edit. 1704. 
The book was announced in the ' Public Ad- 
vertiser,’ 23 and 3J dan. 1754, to be published 
atihalf againea. It. appeared about the middle 
of the year. ' When the immortal Edmond 


lioyle consolidated the game,’ says Dr. Pole 
(JPhilosophy of Ic886, p. 95), 'he paid 

particular attention’ to the calculus of pro- 
babilities. The book explaitis tbe modes of 
calculation of various ■])robl(‘ms rd’erring to 
piquet, allfours, wbist., dice, lottca’ies, and an- 
nuities, 6. ‘An JOssay I’owards making the 
Game of Chess l^lasily learned By those who. 
know the IMovcs only, without the Assist- 
ance of a Master,’ London, 17(n, 12mo (see 
also No. 2. Italian t ranslal ions appiaxrod in 
3760 and 1803 ; in 1808 was ])ublished 'Mr. 
Hoyle’s Game of Cliess, including his Chess 
Lectures’). 

[All the kiiovn facts relathig to Jloylu have 
been collected l)y Mr. Bemy JomfS, * Oaveiidish,’ 
SCO Eiicyclopjedlii BrliuTuiica, tith edit, xxiv, art. 
AVliist, iincl Oavcaulish’s J^aws and Principlos of 
■Whist, IStli edit, 1881), n.Tul in greater detail by 
Mr. Jidian Marshall, wil.h an iiit.erosiing biblio- 
graphical account of IIk' (avriy (‘<litioris, in Notes 
and Queries, 7lh scr. vii. \dii, 8, 42, 83, 

M4, 20b, 2G2, 343, 404, 482, ix. 24, 142, A. 
van derLindo’s Gcschichto lies Scliachspicls, ii. 
01-5.] B. B. T. 

HOYLE, JOHN (d. 1797 k), was author 
of a dictionary of musical terms entitled 
' Diet ionarimii hlusica | s7c'| ; beiiig^ a com- 
plete Dictionary or Tri‘asiiry of Music,’ Lon- 
don, 1770; nqiublisluid, with a new title, in 
1700 and 1791. The worlc was }>ronounced 
'short and incompletiC by the 'Clritical Re- 
view’ for Felnuiary 171*1. Hoyle is said to 
have died in 1797'. 

[Grove's Diet, of Mxisic, 5. 755.] JG P. 8. 

HOYLE, J( )S1 1 UA , I ), D. (d. 1 654), nuri- 
tan divine, was born at. Sowiu'by, near ifali- 
fax, Yorkshire, and (iducatt'd at; hlug'dalen 
Hall, Oxford. Biding*’ invitc.d to Dublin, 
probably by relatives { C<it<ilo(pi(‘ ofOraduaias 
in (f Jhdilbi^ ]). 284 ), lie became 

fellow of Trinity (hllege, ajqiarmit ly in 1 609, 
received his doctor’s di'grt'e, and was made 
professor of divinity in the uni versity. AVood 
describes the bairning of his lectures and 
his sermons. In 16.| I, on the lireaking out 
of the rebellion, lio took refuge in London, 
where ho was made vicar of Rte])ncy, His 
preaching was found 'too sdiohistieal’ for 
his London congregatiion. In 1643 he be- 
came a member of thi^ AV (‘stm inster Assembly 
of Divines, and regularly attemhsl its meetq 
ings. He was ])resmited to the living of 
Sturmiuster Marshall, Dorsetshire, by the 
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House of Commons in February 1642-3 
{Journals of the House of Commons^ ii. 973). 
He gave evidence against Laud as to bis 
policy when chancellor of Dublin University 
(cf. Litid, WorJcs, iv. 297 ; PiLTN':jrB, Can- 
teihuries Doome^ &c., pp. 178^ 359). In 
1648j having been for some time employed 
by the committee of parliament for the re- 
formation of the university of Oxford, he 
was appointed master of University College 
and regius professor of divinity. A canonry 
of Christ Church, which had been appropriated 
for the support of the professorship, was as- 
signed to another before Hoyle’s appoint- 
ment, and, since the income of the master of 
University College was very small, Hoyle 
complained with reason of straitened means. 
He died on 6 Dec. 1654, and was buried in 
the old chapel of University College. 

Hoyle’s learning was esteemed by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, in whose vindication he wrote 
^ A Eejoynder to Master Malone’s Keply con- 
cerning Reall Presence,’ Dublin, 1641, 4to. 
A sermon preached by J. H., printed in 1645 
with the title ^Jehojades Justice against 
Mattan, Baal’s Priest,’ &c., is attributed to 
Hoyle. 

[Wood’s Atheiise Oson. (Bliss), hi. 382, 507, 
1146, iv. 398; Brook’s Puritans, hi. 226 ; hTeal’s 
Hist, of the Puritans, ih. 393 ; Kegister of the 
Visitors of the Uniy. of Oxford, 1647-58, ed. 
Professor Burrows (Camden Soc.)] P. B. 

HOYLE, WILLIAM (1831-1886), tem- 
perance reformer, fourth child of poor parents, 
was born in the valley of Hossendale, Lanca- 
shire, in 1831. By constant and severe labour 
he succeeded in 1851 in starting a business 
as a cotton-spinner in partnership whth his 
father at Brooksbottom, near Bury, Lanca- 
shire. In 1859 he married, and removed to 
Tottington, where a large mill was built. He 
died on 26 Feb. 1886. 

On reaching an independent position Hoyle l 
threw himself* with great energy into the tern- | 
perance movement. In 1869 he published a 
pamphlet by ^ A Cotton Manufacturer,’ en- 
titled ^ An Inquiry into the long-continued 
Depression in the Cotton Trade,’ which, re- 
vised and enlarged into a book, was published 
in 1871 as ‘ Our National Eesources, and how 
they are wasted,’ 8vo. This volume made 
Hoyle at once a recognised authority on the 
statistics of the drink question. He followed 
it up by many short publications, and by an 
annual letter to the ^Times’ on the ‘drink 
bill’ of successive years. In 1876 appeared 
‘ Crime in England and Wales in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’ Hoyle was an ardent sup- 
porter of the policy and proceedings of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, and interested 


I, himself also in the introduction into England 
of Good Templarism. In connection with 
these organisations he wrote many pamphlets 
and letters. His ‘ Hymns and Songs for 
Temperance Societies and Bands of Hope ’ 
have had a large circulation. 

[Manchester Guardian, 1 March 1SS6, p. 8; 
Ch, of Engl. Temperance Chron. 6 March 1886 ; 
Temperance Eecord, 4 March 1886.] E. B.’ 

HUBBAHD, JOHN GELLIBEAND, 
first Loud Adding-ton (1805-1889), born 21 
March 1805, was eldest son of John Hubbard 
{d. 1847), Eussia merchant, of Stratford 
Grove, Essex, by Marian ((f. 1851), daughter 
of John Morgan of Bramfield Place, Hert- 
fordshire. He was educated privately, and, 
his health being delicate, he was sent in 1816 
to a school at Bordeaux, where he remained 
for four years. In 1821 he entered his father’s 
counting-house, and was soon connected with 
many important commercial undertakings. 
He was in 1838 elected a dhector of the Bank 
of England, From 1853 imtil his death he 
was chairman of the public works loan com- 
mission. Flubbard entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1859 in the conservative interest, as 
member for Buckingham. He was not re- 
elected in 1868, but sat for the city of London 
from 1874 until 22 July 1887, when he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Addington of 
Addington in the county of Surrey. On 
6 Aug. 1874 he was sworn of the privy coimcil. 
In the House of Commons Hubbard was a re- 
cognised authority on financial questions. The 
income tax was his special study. He wrote on 
it several pamphlets, including ‘ How should 
an Income Tax be levied .P’ (1852). In 1861, 
in spite of the opposition of Mr. Gladstone, 
then chancellor of the exchequer, he carried a 
motion for a select committee to inquire into 
the assessment of the tax. Hubbard’s schemes 
involved the application to imperial taxation 
of the principle now governing local rating', 
and they were afterwards largely adopted. 
Hubbard also spoke and wrote on the coinage, 
ecclesiastical difficulties, and education. He 
built and endowed St. Alban’s Church, Hol- 
born, which was consecrated 26 Feb. 1863, 
but afterwards (1868) , in a letter to the Bishop 
of London, protested as churchwarden against 
certain ritualistic practices of which, though 
a high churchman, he did not approve [see 
under Maceonochie, Alexandee Heeiot]. 

Addington spoke for the last time in the 
House of Lords on the third reading of the 
Customs and Inland Eeveniie Bill, 28 May 
1889, and died at Addington Manor 28 Aug. 
1889. He was buried in the parish church- 
yard. He married, 19 May 1837, Maria 
Margaret, eldest daughter of William John, 
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eigMli lord Napier, and by ber had five sons 
and four daugliters. Ho was succeeded oy 
liis eldest son, Egerton, the present Lord 
Addington. 

[Information from the Hon. A. E. Hubbard ; 
Men of the Time, ed. 1887 ; Times, 20 July 
and 29 and 31 Aug. 1889 ; Cliurch Times, 6 Sept. 
1889 ; Hansard’s Pari. Debates ; A. H. Macko- 
nocHe, edit. 1890 ; Eeturn of Memb. of Parl.J 

W. A. J. A. 

HUBBAED, WILLIAM (1621 P-1704), 
historian of New England, born in 1021 or 
1622, was the eldest son of William Hub- 
bard, husbandman, of Tendring, Essex, by his 
wife, Judith, daughter of J ohn and ]\Iartha 
(Blosse) Knapp of Ipswich, Suffolk (Visita- 
tion of Suffolk, ed. Metcalf, 1882, p. 149). 
He accompanied his father to New England 
in July 1635, and graduated at ITarvard in 
1642 (Sayage, Genealogical Diet. ii. 486-7). 
On 17 Nov. 1058 he was ordained, and be- 
came first assistant, and suhseq^uently pastor, 
of the congregational church in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, which post he held until 
6 May 1703. During the absence of Increase 
Mather in England in 1688 he was appointed 
hy Sir Edmund Andros to act as president 
of Harvard. He died at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, on 14 Sept. 1704, aged 83. He 
married first Mary (not Margaret), only 
daughter of the Eev. Nathaniel Eogers of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, hy whom he had two 
sons and a daughter. His second marriage, 
in 1694, to Mary, widow of Samuel Pearce, 
who survived him without issue, gave offence 
to his congregation on account of her sup- 
posed social inferiority. During John Dun- 
ton’s stay in Ipswich he was entertained by 
Hubbard, of whose learning and virtues he 
has left an eccentric account (Life and 
Errors, ii. 134). A manuscript copy of his 
^History of New England,’ for winch the 
state of Massachusetts promised, but pro- 
bably did not pay him, 50/., is believed to 
have been rescued from the flames by Dr. 
Andrew Eliot in the attack on Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson’s house hy the mob in 
August 1765, and presented by Eliot’s son 
John to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, by whom it was wretchedly printed in 
1816. Another edition appeared in 1848, 
forming vols. v-vi. of the second series of the 
so'ciety’s ^ Historical Collections ; ’ a few 
copies were also struck off separately. 

Hubbard was also author of: 1. ^The 
Happiness of People in the wisdome of 
their rulers directing, and in the obedience 
of their brethren attending, unto what Israel 
ought to do : recommended in a Sermon [on 
1 Cor. xii. 32] . . . preached at Boston,’ 4to, 
Boston, 1676. 2. 'A Narrative of the Troubles 


with the Indians in N ew England, from . . . 
1607 to . . . 1077. . . . To which is added 
a Discourse about the Warro with the Pequods 
in . . . 1637. (A Postscrii)t, &c.) [With a 
Map of New-England, being the first that 
ever was here cut],’ 2 pts.,4to, Boston, 1 677 ; 
another edition, under the title of ‘ The Pre- 
sent State of New England,’ t^c., 2 pis., 4to, 
London, 1677. The American editions in 
8vo and 12mo are wortlih^ss. A beautifully 
printed edition, with a liie of the author and 
notes by Samuel G. Draki^, was issued as 
Nos. iii. and iv. of W. E. Woodward’s ‘His- 
torical Series,’ 4 to, Eoxliuiy, Mass., 1865. 
During 1682 Hubbard delivcivMa ‘ Fast Ser- 
mon ’ and a ‘ Funeral 1 )iscourse ’ on tJie death 
of General Daniel Dcuiison. These, it is said, 
were also printed. 
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[H. V. Waters's Oonen, logical Glc'anings in 
igland, vol. i. pt. ii. p. 228; Slliley’s Ilamird 
.•aduates, i. 5 l“()2 ; Drake’s life referred to.] 

Cr. G. 

HIJBBEETHOEN, IHCITAIJD (1628- 
1662), ([Liaker writer, only son of John llub- 
bortliorn, a y(iOtnun, uois born at- \'ealand- 
Eedmayne, in (he ])arish of Warl-on, near 
Carnlbrth, Lancashiri^, and bai)tiMed at War- 
ton on 8 June 102rS. ,H(‘ ’wa,s ])rnaght up in 
puritan jainciples, becanu^ an olliciu' in the 
parliamentary an !iy , a,nd ] jre.ad k 1 0 1 ns troop, 
lie left the army on becoming a ((uakor to- 
wards the end of 1(54 8. Fn 1652 lu) dm'otod 
himself to th(3 worlf of the qiuilver ministry, 
being one of the oarlie.st- of ( le()rg(i l^’ox’s tra- 
velling prejLchers. ll(i accoinpa-ni<'(l Fox in 
his Tjancashini journeys, arid had a hand 
(1653) in one of liis puhlicatinns. In 1(554 
he went with, George Whil.diead on a mis- 
sion to Norwich ; tiext- year travelled 
with Fox in thii eastern e.onntii^s. It ap- 
pears from his n^port to Margaivit Fell 
[q. v.]that lie was sonutt.imes pmanitted to 
speak ‘ in t-h(i steiqfiii-house.’ Norwich was 
still Ins headipiartvrs in 1(559. Ho came 
with Fox t-o Ijondon in 16(50, and had an 
audience of Cliarhis T I soon after his restora- 
tion. A minute account of the interview 
was published, and is given in Sewel. 
Charles ])romised that (piakers ‘ slionld not 
sutler for their ojiinion or religion.’ In 1662, 
during rim owed piu’secution, Fo.v and llub- 
berthorn drew u]) a s])iritcd let ter to Charles. 
Hubbert-horn was arre^stedat Hull and Mouth 
meeting in Juno 1662, and committed to 
, Newgate by Alderman itichard Hrown. Ho 
died in Newgate of gaol fever on 17 Aug. 
1662. 

Adam Martindale deacribos him as ‘ the 
most rational, calm-spirited man of his judg- 
ment that I was ever publicly engaged 
I against.’ Ho is an excellent sample of the 
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early qiiaker, of tlie type anterior to Barclay 
and Pennj witliont the emotional genius, at 
the same time without the overbalanced 
mysticism of James Nayler [q. v.], in con- 
junction with whom he wrote two tracts. 
BLis writings are almost all controversial, 
and their tone is more moderate than that 
of some of his contemporaries. His works 
are contained in ^ A Collection of the seve- 
ral Books and Writings of . . . Bichard 
Hubberthorn,’ 1663, 4to. Smith enumerates 
thirty-seven separately published pamphlets ; 
the most important are : 1. ^ Truth’s Defence,^ 
&c., 1653, 4to (partly by Fox). 2. ‘ The Im- 
mediate Call,’ &c., 1654, 4to (part by James 
Parnel). 3. ‘The Beal Cause of the Nation’s 
Bondage,’ &c., 1659, 4to. 4. ‘ The Light of 
Chi'ist Within,’ &c., 1660, 4to. 5. ‘An Ac- 
count from the Children of Light,’ &c., 1660, 
4to (part by Nayler). 6. ‘ Liberty of Con- 
science asserted,’ &c., 1661, 4to (parts by 
Crook, Fisher, and Howgil). 

[Fox’s Journal, 1694, pp. 84-250 ; Sewel’s 
Hist, of Quakers, 1725, pp. 87 sq., 246 sq., 
363; Life of Adam Martindale (Chetliam Soc.), 
1845, p. 115; Webb’s Fells of Swarthmoor, 
1867, pp. 133 sq.; Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Books, 
1867, i. 1010 sq.; Barclay’s Inner Life, 1876, 
p. 286; extract from baptismal register of War- 
ton, per Eev. T. H. Pain.] A. Gr. 

HUBBOCK, WILLIAM (j^. 1605), di- 
vine, born in 1560 in the county of Dirrham; 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 
15 April 1580, aged 19; proceeded B.A. from 
Magdalen College early in 1581; and was 
in 1585 admitted M.A. from Corpus Christi 
College, where he was elected a probationer- 
"fellow (cf. Oxf. TJniv. JR-eg., Oxf. Hist. Soc., ii. 
ii. 91, iii. 95). He was incorporated in the 
degree of M.A. at Cambridge in 1586. His 
opinions were puritanical, and he was cited 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury for a 
sermon preached about 1590 (cf. Lansdoimie 
MS. Lxviii. 77 ; Sthtpe, Whitgift, ii. 32-4). 
He became chaplain at the Tower of London, 
and on 12 July 1594 vuote to Burghley com- 
plaining that his lodging at the Tower was 
defective ; he was ill at the time, and stated 
that his salary was but twenty nobles (ib. 
Ixxvii. 48). In 1595 he published a sermon 
entitled ‘ An Apologie of Infants,’ a work in- 
tended to prove ‘ that children prevented 
by death of their Baptisme by God’s elec- 
tion may be saved.’ On 6 Feb. 1596-7 
he was appointed lecturer at St. Botolph’s 
Without, Aldgate, and preached twice on 
Sundays. W’’hen James I visited the Tower 
in March 1604 on his way to his coronation, 
Hubbock composed and delivered to the king 
a congratulatory address which, although in 
Latin, was published with an English title, 


‘An Oration gratiilatory,’ &c., at Oxford, ‘by 
his highnesse special command.’ It was re- 
printed, with translation, in Nichols’s ‘ Pro- 
gresses of James I,’ i. 325*. 

About 1609 he claimed in a petition to the 
king the constable’s lodgings in the Tower as 
a residence ; the petition was forwarded to 
Sir William Waad, lieutenant of the Tower, 
who reported adversely. The mint (accord- 
ing to Waad ) was the usual residence of the 
chaplain when he had not ‘a wife and family 
as this man hath.’ Waad also states that 
when he came to the Tower Hubbock was 
resident at a benefice in Leicestershire, and 
provided ‘ lewd substitutes ’ at the Tower. In 
an undated letter to Burghley Hubbock urged 
him to provide learned ministers, and de- 
scribed himself as ‘ a poore exile.’ 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 752-3 ; 
Cooper’s Athenee Cantahr. ii. 528-9; Bodl. Lihr., 
MS. Bawl. D. 796.] W. J. H-y. 

HUBEBT, SibFBANCIS (^.1629), poet, 
was probably son of Edward Hubert, one of 
the six clerks in chancery. Hubert, who 
appears to have been a member of the Middle 
Temple, was appointed clerk in chancery 
9 March 1601 (Haudt, Catalogue of Chan- 
cellors, &c., p. 109). He was buried at St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, on 13 Dec. 1629. A poem 
by Hubert entitled ‘The Historie of Edward 
the Second, siumamed Carnarvon, one of our 
English Kings : together with the fatall 
Downfall of his two Wnfortunate Favorites, 
Gaveston and Spencer,’ was completed in the 
reign of Elizabeth, but owing to the freedom 
with which it treated kings, favourites, and 
affairs of state, a license for its publication 
was refused. A surreptitious and incorrect 
edition appeared in 1628, and in the follow- 
ing year Hubert issued the first authentic 
edition, 8vo, London, 1629 (other editions, 
1631 and 1721), with portrait of the author. 
Manuscript copies are in the Harleian MSS., 
Nos. 558 and 2393, the former in the hand- 
writing of Balph Starkie. Hubert also pub- 
lished ‘ Egypt’s Favorite. The Historie of 
Joseph, divided into foure parts . . . Together 
with Old Israels progresse into the land of 
Goshen,’ 8vo, London, 1631. 

[Addit. MS. 24490, ff. 270-1 ; Gent. Mag. 
vol. xciv. pt. ii. pp. 21-2 ; Brydges’s Bestituta, 
i, 93; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), h. 1133; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. G. 

HUBEBT WALTEB {d. 1205), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was a son of Hervey 
Walter and Matilda de Valognes, whose 
sister Bertha was married to Banulf de Glan- 
ville [q. V.] {Monast. Angl. vi. 880, 1128). 
The ‘Hubert Walter’ mentioned in the 
‘Pipe Boll’ of 1158, p. 30, was probably his 
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iincle or his grandfather. His surname is 
usually given by Latin writers as ^ W^alteri ; 
but in some contemporary documents it is 
found agreeing in case with the Christian 
name de HubertoAValtero/ c.) ; 

and we have no clue to its origin. Hubert s 
family lived in Suffolk or Norfolk. He is 
said to have been born at West Dereham 
(Ta^-nee, Not. Monast., Norfolk, xxi.) He 
and his brothers (one of whom became an- 
cestor of the Butlers of Ormonde [see But- 
ler, Theobald]) seem to have been brought 
up in Glanville’s household {Mon. AnrjL vi. 
899) ; he became one of Glanville’s^ chap- 
lains or clerks, and was so much in his con- 
fidence that he was afterwards said to have 
^ shared with him in the government of Eng- 
land’ (Geey. CaisTT. ii. 406). In 1184 and 
1185 he appears as a baron of the exchequer 
(Madox, Hist. Hvcli. c. vi. sec. iii. ; Form. 
Angl. p. 217) ; and in 1185 he was one of six 
envoys employed by Henry II to negotiate 
wdth the monks of Canterbury about the elec- 
tion of a primate. Next year he w^as made 
dean of York, and in September was one of 
five persons nominated by the York chapter 
for the vacant see ; the king, however, re- 
jected all five. In April 1189 Hubert ap- 
pears as a justice of the curia regis at West- 
minster {Fines, ed. Hunter, i. pref. xxhi) ; 
a little later he seems to have been acting as 
protonotary, or vice-chancellor, to Henry in 
Maine ; in September the new king, Richard, 
appointed him^.bishop of Salisbury 5 and A rch- 
bishop Baldwin consecrated him on 22 Oct. 
In February 1190 Richard summoned him 
to Normandy, and he accompanied king 
and primate to the Holy Land. There ho 
won universal esteem by his zeal and energy 
in relieving the wants of the poorer crusaders. 
After Baldwin’s death he became the chief 
spiritual authority in the host; and he wnis 
also Richard’s chief agent in negotiation 
with Saladin. As Richard’s representative 
he headed the first body of pilgrims whom 
the Turks admitted to the sepulchre, and 
after Richard’s departure he led back the 
English host from Palestine to Sicily. There 
he heard of the king’s captivity ; he at once 
went to visit him, and came back to England 
in April 1193 charged to act as one of the 
commissioners for the collection of the ran- 
som, and closely followed by a royal man- 
date for his election to the see of Canterbury. 
Elected by the chapter 29 May, by the bisho])s 
next day, he was enthroned and received his 
pall 7 Nov. At the close of the year Richard 
appointed him justiciar ; in this capacity he 
took a leading part in the suppression of 
John’s Attem^ at revolt ; as archbishop he 
ofiSiciMed at Richard’s second crowning at 


Winchester, 17 April 1194 ; and in May the 
king’s departure over sea left him virtual 
ruler of England. 

To keep the country in obedience and to 
supply Richard’s cuasiiless doma}idsfor money 
was Hubert’s task during tluuiext four years, 
and the credit of the constitutional and ad- 
ministrative i)rogress made in those years is 
wholly due to him. His policy was bavsed 
on the princi])hiH which he had s('on put in 
action by Ghuiville under the inspiration of 
Henry II. Since April 1193 he had been 
engaged, conjointly with the other justiciars 
and the queen-mother, in 7‘aising the 100,000^. 
required for Richard’s ransom. For the mea- 
sures taken on this occasion la; only shared 
theres])C)nsibility w’il h his (tolleagui's and with 
the king himselF; but tlu^y wuu’e probably 
due to his init iative. Tlu^ diunands made 
upon the count ly weui a. scutage from the 
tenants-in-chivalry, a 1 ax of 1 avo shillings ])er 
carucate from the socage tiemints, a fourth 
of personal pro])erty from (‘very (ret^ man, 
the year’s Avool from tlu‘ (lst(ircians and 
Gilbertiues, and the tiaiasuia's of the great 
churches. The first. Avas matter of course; 
the last was Avholly ('Xce])tlonal, (‘.xcusedhy 
exceptional necal; tin* s(‘cond was in offoct a 
reviATil of the I)an(‘geld under t he less offen- 
sive name of ‘ hidagiutu ’ or ‘ auxilium caru- 
catarum’ (Madox, Hist, livoh. c. xv. sec. 
iv.) ; the third marked an hnportn,nt advance 
in the direct t-axation of pisrsonal ])ropeiiiy as 
introduced hy ihuiry II; and t.lie fourtlq 
commuted for a moTiey-])aymenti, Ava,s Dm 
importnnt precedent for t lun-aisingof rev(unie 
on and through tJuista])hi nrtichi of English 
])roduction.’ dV) th(iS(‘. taxes Avas added a 
tallage on t.lu‘. t.owns and royal (leim^snes, 
assessed as usual by tlie justlc((s itinmant 
Avhom Hub(U't sent out, aftnr Richard’s de- 
parture, on tluur annual visitaf ion tour, Avdth 
a commission AvJiicli l)y ils ext(msion and 
definition of tluj ])leas of the crown, its ap- 
pointment of ((haitivc oHic(u*s (who grew intO' 
the modern coroiuu’s) to ketq) thosti pleas In 
every shire, and its edaborati^ n^giilatlons for 
the tdectioii of the juries of presfjntraent, 
forms a landmark in the d((V(!h)i)nnmt of 
I lenryJIT’KS i)lanH of reform. Nts.vt. yi^ar (1 195) 
Hubert issued an (^dict rf!(|uiring every man 
above the ago of fifteen yt‘ars tot.akt^ an oath 
for the maintenance of'puldio peaceq before 
knights appointed for tlie ])ur])OHe- in every 
shire ; from this sprang tlio olficu^ first of con- 
servators, and laftw, of justictfs of the peace. 
At the closii of the year he negotiated with 
William, Idng of Scots, a treaty of marriage 
between William’s eld(‘st daughter, and 
Richard’s lie] )liOAv Gtto, Avhich Avas never car- 
ried out, hut served the good purpose of 
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keeping p6ace between England and Scotland 
for many years. 

In 1196 Hubert’s tro ubles began. At !&Ed- 
Lent the London craftsmen, dissatisfied with j 
the mode in which the local taxation was j 
assessed by the civic rulers, were on the i 
verge of a rising, which the justiciar strove I 
to prevent by the arrest of their leader, Wil- 
liam FitzOsbert [q. v.] William took sane- ! 
tuary in the church of St. Mary-at-Bow; 
Hubert caused the church to’ be fired, and 
Wilham, thus driven out, was seized, tried, 
condemned, and hanged with some of his 
followers. The rest submitted at once ; but 
the common people persisted in honouring 
William as a martyr ; the clergy were horri- 
fied at the firing of a church by an arch- 
bishop ; and Hubert’s own chapter, with 
whom he had long been at feud, were doubly 
furious, because the church belonged to them, 
and gloated over the sacrilege as a crowning | 
charge in the indictment which they were 
preparing to bring against him at Borne. At 
the same moment Bichard insulted his jus- 
ticiar by sending over the abbot of Caen with 
authority to examine the accounts of all the 
royal officers in England. Though the abbot’s 
death put an end to this project, and was 
followed by a half-apology from the king, 
Hubert threw up the justiciarship in disgust ; 
he was, however, easily induced to withdraw 
his resignation. In 1197 he issued an assize 
of measures, which seems never to have been 
enforced, and was afterwards (1203) set aside 
by the justices. In June he went to Nor- 
mandy ; there he negotiated for Bichard a i 
pacification of his quarrel with the Arch- 
bishop of Bouen, a treaty of alliance with 
Flanders, and a truce with Philip of France. 
Shortly after his return (November) Bichard 
sent over a demand for either three hundred 
knights to serve for twelve months against 
Philip, or money enough to hire three hun- 
dred mercenaries for the same peri od. Hubert 
called the bishops and barons to a council at 
Oxford, 7 Dec., and there proposed that they 
should furnish among themselves the required 
knights ; the bishops of Lincoln and Salis- 
bury opposed the scheme on constitutional 
grounds, and their opposition brought it to 
nought (Magna Vita 6'. JSugoniSj^-Q. 249-50,* 
Geev. Can't, i. 549 ; Boa. Hoveebn, iv. 40). 
The justiciar was next called away to the 
Welsh marches, where he settled a dispute 
about the succession in South Wales, and 
fortified the border castles for the king. In 
the spring (1198) he ventured upon another 
great administrative experiment. He levied 
a tax of five shillings per carucate on all the 
arable land, save that held by serjeanty, or 
belonging to the parish churches ; he decreed 


avariaWe quantitv, 

11 liPTiceforth consist ot one hundred 
should ascertain the number of these 
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former’s residence in England, that a quarrel 
took place which proToked John for a mo- 
ment to deprive Hubert of the seals, ‘ but the 
archbishop by his admirable prudence soon 
regained the king’s favour ’ (Gerv. Caitt. ii. 
410). His last political appearance was at 
Whitsimtide 1205, when he is said to have 
joined with William Marshal in dissuading 
the king from an expedition against France. 
On 10 July, on his way from Canterbury to 
Boxley to compose a quarrel between the 
Rochester monks and their bishop, he was 
attacked by a fever and a carbuncle ; he 
turned aside to Tenham, and there, three days 
later, he died. Li March 1890 a tomb at- 
tached to the south wall of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, close to its eastern end, was opened 
and found to contain remains which have 
since been identified as those of Hubert 
Walter {Antiquary^ June 1890, 126-150). 

^Xow, for the first time,’ said John, when 
he heard the tidings, ^ am I truly king of 
England’ (M. Paris, Angl, ii. 104). 
Coming from J ohn, the words form the highest 
possible tribute to Hubert’s character as a 
statesman. To his character as statesman, 
indeed, Hubert in his own day was accused 
of sacrificing his character as archbishop. 
But the charge is not altogether j ust. During 
the first five years of his pontificate he was 
hampered by a quarrel with his own chapter 
about a college for secular priests which his 
friend Archbishop Baldwin [q. v.] had founded 
at Lambeth out of the superfluous wealth of 
the metropolitan see, and which Hubert was 
most anxious to maintain, but which the 
monks strongly opposed ; theycarriedtheday, 
andinll98 a papal brief forced Hubert to pull 
down the college. Appointed legate in March 
1195, he had in that year made a visitation 
of the northern province, and held a church 
council at AMrk ; in September 1200 he held 
another council in London, in the teeth of a 
prohibition from the justiciar ; at both coun- 
cils some useful canons were passed. He was 
careful of the temporal interests of his see ; 
he recovered for it the manors of Hythe and 
Saltwood, and the castles of Rochester and 
Tunbridge, which it had lost under Henry II ; 
he kept the buildings at Christ Church and 
on the archiepiscopal manors in good repair ; 
he obtained from Richard a renewal, after- 
wards confirmed by John, of the long-lost 
privilege of the archbishops to coin money at 
Canterbury (RrEiira, Ann. of Coinage, ^ 1840, 
ii. 181) ; he exercised a splendid hospitality 
■during his life, and he bequeathed a mass of 
treasures to his cathedral church at his death, 
as well as the benefice of Halstow, whose re- 
venues he directed to be appropriated to the 
precentor Mor the repair of the books,’ i. e. 


the service-books used in the choir. When 
dean of York he had founded a Rremonstra- 
tensian priory at West Dereham (Taniter, 
Not. Monast., Norfolk, xxi. ; Dugeaeb, Mon. 
Angl. vi. 899); as chaplain-general of the 
Crusade, he seems to havo originated or 
organised the house of canons regular at- 
tachedto the chapel and cemetery for pilgrims 
at Acre, founded by a clerk named William 
in 1190 (R. Dioeto, ii. 81 ; Ann. Uimst. a. 
1231) ; and about 1204 he began transform- 
ing into a Cistercian monastery a secular 
college at Wolverhampton which had been 
surrendered to him for that purpose ; this 
project, however, expired with him (Tanner, 
Not. Monast., Stalfordshire, xxxi. ; Mon. 
Angl vi. 1443 ; ^ Pipe Roll ’ Stafibrdshirc, 
6 Joh., in Salt Arcliceol. Coll. i. 119, 125). 

Gerald of Wales mocks at Hubert’s imper- 
fect scholarship (Gir. Camrr. Opera, ii. 344- 
345) ; that he had, however, some scholarly 
sympathies is shown by his zeal for the 
Lambeth college, planned avowedly for the 
encouragement of learning. When once their 
great quarrel was ended, ho and his monks 
were the best of friends ; a week before Ids 
death he vms at Canterbury, ex])ressing the 
warmest interest in their welfare, and pro- 
mising soon to retium and ^ stay witli them 
longer than usual,’ a promise fulfilled by his 
burial in their midst. One of them desc'rilxis 
him as ^ tall of stature, wary of counsel, subtle 
of wit, though not eloquent of speech,’ and 
says that he chiefly erred in lending too ready 
an ear to detractors. It may liave l)een this 
failing which led him to use Ids ecclesia.stical 
influence and strain his temporal aulliority 
to the uttermost in order to drive out ancl 
keep out of the realm a man of wliom lui was 
somewhat unreasonably jealous, Ids fellow- 
primate of York [see Ggofehhy, archbishop 
of York]. This, however, is tlic only in- 
stance in which his political action ap^auirs 
to have been influenced by personal niotivi‘s. 
In his struggle with Gerald [see GiitAnnirs 
Camrrensis] he was unquestionably light ing 
Canterbury’s and England’s battles, ratln^r 
than his own. Gerald was the only person 
who ever brought any serious charge Jigainst 
the archbishop’s honour, and thos(‘, charges he 
afterwards retracted {Opera, i. 426). 

[Gresta Henri ci ot Bicardi ; Roger of Hove- 
den, vols. id. and iv. ; Gervaso of ‘Canterbury ; 
Ralph de Diceto, vol. ii. ; William ufNowhurgh 
and Richard of Devizes (Chroniclits of Wteyheii 
and Henry II, vols. i-iii.) ; Epistola Cantuari- 
enses; Roger of Wendover, vol. i.; Ralph of 
Coggeshall, all in Rolls Sor. ; Stubhs’s Consti- 
tutional History, vol. i., and prefaces to Roger of 
Hoveden, vol. iv., and Epp. Cantuar.; Ejss’s 
J udges; Hook’s Archbishops, ii.] K. R. 
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HUCK., KICHAKD (1720—1785), doctor Koval Admiral, in vliicli he made four vo"^ 


of medicine. [See Saui^'dees, Kichabb 
Huge:.] 

HUCKELL, JOHN (1729-1771), poet, 
son of Thomas Hnckell, burgess of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, was baptised there 29 Dec. 1729, 
He studied at the grammar school of Strat- 
ford, matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
on 8 April 1747, proceeded B.A. 11 March 
1751, and ‘was presented to the curacy of 
Hoimslow in Middlesex, and the chapel stand- 
ing on the confines of two parishes, Heston 
and Isleworth.’ He resided in the latter ' 
place (preface to Hi'o?z),and on his death was | 
buried there, 20 Sept. 1771. Huck ell wrote : 

1. ‘ Avon j a Poem, in three parts.’ The 
first edition was published in 1758, ‘being 
printed in quarto at Birmingham in an 
elegant manner by the celebrated Basker- 
ville ’ (preface to Avo? 2 ). A new edition was 
published at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1811. 

2. ‘ An Epistle to David Grarrick, Esq., on 
his being presented wfith the Freedom of 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; and on the Jubilee 
held there to the Memory of Shakespeare in 
September 1769’ {Gent. Mag. April 1813, p. 
357). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ii. 703 ; preface to 
‘Avon/ ISll edition; Gent. Mag, 1758 p. 282, 
1813 pt. i. p, 212; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
vii. 92.] F. W-T. 

HUDDAKT, JOSEPH (1741-1816), hy- 
drographer and manufacturer, was bom on 
11 Jan. 1740-1 at Allonby in Cumberland, 
where his father was a shoemaker and farmer. 
He was educated at a school kept by the 
clergyman of the parish, and is said to have 
shown aptitude for mathematics and me- | 
chanics, to have constructed the model of a , 
mill, and to have built a miniature 74-gun 
ship from the description in a work on naval 
architecture. On leaving school Huddart 
w’assent to sea in the interests of a fish-curing 
busmess in which his father had engaged. On 
the death of his father in 1762 he succeeded 
to a share in the business, and took command 
of a small brig belonging to it, trading princi- 
pally to Ireland. In 1768 he built another brig, 
mainly with his own hands, and wFile com- 
manding these devoted much of his leisure to 
the study of navigation and to the survey of 
the ports he visited. In 1771 he went to 
London on a visit to a brother of his father, 
described as a wealthy tradesman in West- 
minster, whose daughters had married Sir 
KichardHotham and Mr. Dingwall, both ship- 
owners and holders of East India stock. On 
the introduction of these persons he entered 
the service of the East India Company, and in 
1778 was appointed commander of the ship 


ages to the East. Meanwhile he occupied 
himself with the survey of the coasts and 
ports that came under his notice, and con- 
structed charts of Sumatra and the coast of 
India from Bombay to the mouth of the God- 
avery, as well as — at home — of St. George’s 
Channel. In 1788 he retired from the com- 
pany’s service, and seems to have been em- 
ployed for the next three years in surveying 
among the Hebrides. In 1791 he was elected 
an elder brother of the Trinity House, and 
also a F.K.S. Several years before, the ac- 
cident of a cable parting had turned his atten- 
tion to the faulty manufacture of rope, and he 
invented a method ‘ for the equal distribution 
of the strains upon the yarns.’ He now 
entered into business for the manufacture of 
cordage on this principle, in which he reahsed 
a handsome fortune. He died in London on 
19 Aug. 1816, and was biuied in a vault 
under the church of St .Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
He married in 1762 and had issue five sons, 
j of wFom one only survived him. His por- 
trait, by Floppner, is in the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

[Memoirs of the late Captain Joseph Bud dart, 
F.K S., by his son Joseph Huddart (for private 
circulation, 1821, 4to) ; A Brief Memoir of the 
late Captain Joseph Huddart, and an Account of 
his Inventions in the Manufacture of Cordage 
(with portrait after Hoppner), by W. Colton ; 
Eemarks on Patent Kegistered Cordage, lS00,4to ; 
Keports of Warm Kegistered Cordage manufac- 
tured by Huddart & Co., 1815.] J. K. L. 

HUDDESFOKD, GEOKGE (1749- 
1809), satirical poet, was baptised at St. 
Mary Magdalen, Oxford, on 7 Dec. 1749, 
being the youngest son of George Huddes- 
ford, D.D., president of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Wilham Huddesford q. v.] was an 
elder brother. He was elected scholar of 
Winchester College in 1764, and matricu- 
lated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 15 Jan. 
1768. He soon migrated to New College. 
On 8 May 1769 he was elected one of its 
scholars and became a fellow on 8 May 1771. 
He gi’aduated B.A. in 1779 and M.A. in 
1780. He vacated his fellowship by marriage 
in August 1772, and a note against his name 
in a list of the members of the college adds : 

‘ Amatricem Londini juvenili am ore correp- 
tus pnnpropere duxit.’ In early life Huddes- 
ford dabbled in painting, and was a pupil of 
Sir Joshua Keynolds. By 1775 he had ex- 
hibited three pictures at the Academy exhi- 
bition, and in the Bodleian Picture Gallery is 
a painting by him in 1777 of the Earl of 
Lichfield, chancellor of the university. Key- 
nolds painted in 1778-9 a portrait, now at 
the National Gallery, of Huddesford and 
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J. C. Bampfylde [q.v.], when the former 
was twenty-eight. An engraving appeared 
in the ^ English Illustrated Magajzine/ vih. 72. 
The price of the picture was \0qI. Iteynolds 
also painted a likeness of Mrs. Huddesford, 
and its half-payment is entered in the artist’s 
hooks as 17/. 7.^. MTth many and influen- 
tial connections in the church Huddesford 
took holy orders. He was presented by the 
lord chancellor to the vicarage of Loxley 
in Warwickshire on 21 Oct. 1803, and was 
incumbent of Sir George Wlieler s Chapel, 
Spital Square, London. He died in London 
at the end of 1809. 

Huddesford’s first production was : 1 War- 
ley, a Satire’ (anon.), part i., October 1778; 
part ii., November 1778, which ridiculed the 
military reviews at W^arley in Essex. As 
it was dedicated to Reynolds, it soon came 
under the notice of his friends, and Fanny 
Binmey was much distressed at the mention 
of her name as ^ dear little Burney ’ (Diaries, 
i. 177-9; Early Diary, ii. 2G9-70). He 
edited, and was the principal contributor 
to : 2. ‘Salmagundi: a Miscellaneous Com- 
bination of Original Poetry ’ (anon.), 1791 ; 
new edition, 1793; which was dedicated 
to Richard Wyatt of Milton Place, Surrey, 
and mainly consisted of odes and elegies 
with some humorous verses. After this he 
attacked France and its leading men in : 
3. ‘ Topsy Turvy ; with Anecdotes and Ob- 
servations illustrative of the Present Go- 
vernment of France ’ (anon.), 1793 ; two 
editions. 4. ‘ Bubble and Squeak : a Galli- 
maufry of British Beef with the Chopp’d 
Cabbage of Gallic Philosophy and Radical 
Reform’ (anon.), 1799. 5. ‘Crambe Repe- 
tita, a Second Course of Bubble and Squeak ’ 
(anon.), 1799. 6. ‘ Les Champignons du 

Liable, or Imperial Mushrooms,’ 1805. A 
collected edition of his works, including 
‘ Salmagundi,’ ‘ Topsy Turvy,’ ‘ Bubble and j 
Squeak,’ and ‘ Crambe Repetita,’ appeared in 
two volumes in 1801 with a dedication to I 
Lord Loughborough, ‘ in gratitude for fa- j 
vours spontaneously conferred.’ In this issue 
the contributions of other writers to ‘ Salma- 
gundi ’ were marked by asterisks. Fluddes- 
ford subsequently published two satires on 
the Middlesex election in 1802 and the Luke 
of Northumberland’s neutrality, viz. : 8. ‘ The 
Scum Uppermost when the Middlesex Por- 
ridge-pot Boils Over : an Heroic Election 
Ballad,’ 1802 ; two editions. 9. ‘Wood and 
Stone, or a Lialogue between a Wooden 
Luke [of Northumberland] and Stone Lion 
[over his house at Charing Cross, London],’ 
n. p. or d. [1802]. In 1804 he edited a volume 
of poems written by boys who were his con- 
temporaries at Winchester, which he called 


the ‘ Wiccamical Chaplet.’ He is also credited 
with the authorship of ‘Bonaparte : an Heroic 
Ballad.’ 

[Fosters Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Mag. 1809, 
pt. ii. p. 1238; Notes and Queries, Glli sor. 
xi. 198; Kirby’s ■Winchester Scholars, p. 259; 
Wood’s Oxford City, ed. Pcshall, p. 228 ; Cook’s 
National Gallery, p. 423; Taylor’s Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, ii. 126, 224, 228.1 

HUDDESFORD, WILLIAM (1 732- 
1772), antiquary, was baptised on 15 Aug. 
1732 at St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, and 
was son of George Huddesford, president, of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Georges Hiiddes- 
ford [q. V.] was his youngest brotlier. Ho 
matriculated at Trinity College on 20 ( )ct. 
1749, was elected scholar in 1750 aiid fellow 
in 1757. He graduated B.A. in 1753, M.A. 
in 1766, and B.D. in 1767, and ho was proc- 
tor of the university in 1765. In 175(S lu) 
j was ordained, and held from 1755 until his 
I death the keepership of the Ashmolcan Mu- 
I senm at Oxford. He was appointed in 1761 
j vicar of Bishop’s Tachhrook, Warwickshire. 

I Huddesford died unexpectedly at Oxford on 
6 Oct. 1772. 

During his short life he worked vigorously. 
He published : 1. ‘ Edvardi Liiidii . . . Rtho- 
! phylacii Britannici ichnogi'aphia,’ Oxford, 
1760, a new edition of the treatise of Ikl- 
ward Lhnyd [q. v.], whose fossils were imd(‘r 
his charge at the Ashmolean. It contaiiual 
some new plates and the author’s discourso 
on the sea-shells of the British ocean i. 2. ‘Mar- 
tini Lister, M.D., TlistoiLe, sivo Synopsis 
MethodicjB Conchyliorum et I’abularuin 
Anatomicariim editio altera,’ Oxford, 17()0. 
The plates in tliis edition werei (ispeuially 
fine. Two indices are addeal, one for t.Iio 
shells in Lister’s arrangemeut, the other for 
that of Linnaeus. The latter is in both 1 jai.in 
and English. 3. ‘ Catalogus liln’oruni Manu- 
scriptorum Antonii a Wood,’ 17()1, a new 
edition of which was siruclc oll'by Sirlliomas 
Phillipps at the Middlehill ])nsss in 182-1. 
4. ‘ An Address to the Freinnen and other 
Inhabitants of the City of Oxford,’ 1764, an 
anonymous address playfully de.scrilxal as 
printed at‘Luccrnfor Abraliam Lightdiobhu*.’ 

In 1772 Joseph Pote, booksMler at Eton, 
published in two volumes the lives of Ldand, 
Hearne, and Anthony a Wood, and in the 
last two memoirs obtained sonn^. a, id from 
Huddesford. At the time of his death Hiul- 
desford had many works in vimv, including 
a collection of curiosities from the 1 (50 pockeh,- 
books of Hearne, and he had collecl.ed mate- 
rials for the lives of two Welsh anliquarieB, 
Humphry and Edward I Juiyd. 1 1 is descrip- 
tion of Osney Abbey is in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
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Magazine,’ 1771, pp. 153, i?04; his character 
of Wood is in Bliss’s ‘ Athence Oxonienses,’ 
i. 135-8 (introd.) ; and his memoir of the Rex. 
Brancis Wise, B.D., is inserted in hiichols’s 
^ Illustrations of Literature,’ iv. 479-80. A j 
parody on Cato’s soliloquy in ^ Granger’s 
Letters,’ App. pp. 11-12, is tentatively as- 
cribed to Huddesford, and in the same work 
(pp. 136-51) are numerous letters by him. 
Many letters to and from him are printed in 
Nichols’s ^ Illustrations of Literature,’ iv. 
456-80, V. 586, and a volume of his corre- j 
spondence is among the Ashmole MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library. His library was sold 
by James Fletcher & Son at Oxford in 1771. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oson.; G-ent. Mag. 1761 p. 
431, 1772 p. 495 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, 
iii. 677, 683-4, v. 291 , viii. 600 ; Nichols’s Illustr. 
of Lit. iii. 667, vi. 473-5 ; Wood’s Oxford City, 
ed. Peshall, p. 227-1 W. P. C. ’ 

HUDDLESTON or HUDLESTON, 
JOHN (1608-1698), Benedictine monk, born 
at Farington Hall, near Preston, Lancashire, 
in 1608, was the second son of Joseph Hudles- 
ton, esq., of Farington Hall and Hutton John, 
Cumberland, by Eleanor, second daughter of 
Cuthbert Sisson, esq., of Kirkbarrow, West- 
moreland (GilloWjDzc^. of English Catholics^ 
iii. 463) . He served in the royal army, studied 
at the English College at Douay, and after 
being ordained priest was sent back to the 
English mission. There is a tradition that at 
one period he was chaplain at Grove House, 
Wensleydale, Yorkshire (Baeker, The Three 
Days of Wensleydale^ p. 96). In 1651 he was 
residing in the family of Thomas Whitgrave, 
esq., at Moseley, Staffordshire, and had under 
his tuition three young gentlemen — Sir John 
Preston, Francis Reynolds, and Thomas Palin, 
the two latter being Whitgrave’s nephews. 
Charles II, after his defeat at the battle of 
Worcester, 3 Sept. 1651, was conducted by 
Colonel Charles Gyfford toWhiteladies, and, 
disguised as a peasant and attended by John 
Penderell, he removed to Moseley on 7 Sept. 
In order to guard against a surprise, Hudle- 
ston was in constant attendance on the king ; 
Whitgrave occasionally left the house to 
observe what passed outside, and the three 
pupils were stationed as sentinels at the gar- 
ret windows. On one occasion, as Whitgrave 
and Hudleston were standing near a win- 
dow, they were alarmed by a cry of ^ Soldiers ! ’ 
The king’ was hurriedly shut up in the priest’s 
hiding-place, and Whitgrave, descending, 
went to meet the troops, who seized him as 
a fugitive cavalier from Worcester, but he 
convinced them that for several weeks he 
had not quitted Moseley, and persuaded them 
to depart without searching the mansion. 


That night the king proceeded to Bentley, 
after promising to befriend Hudleston. 

Some time after this Hudleston joined 
the Benedictines of the Spanish congrega- 
tion, and was professed while on the mission. 
At the Restoration Charles II fulfilled his 
promise by inviting him to take up his resi- 
dence in Somerset House, where, under the 
protection of the queen-dowager, he could 
live without disturbance on accoiuit of his . 
sacerdotal character. At the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the English Benedictines, held at 
Douay in 1661, he was elected to the titu- 
lar dignity of cathedral prior of Worcester 
(Weldoe', Ckroniele, p. 198). He acted as 
secretary of the next chapter, held at Douay 
in 1666. Shortly after the death of Henrietta 
Maria in 1669 he was appointed chaplain to 
Queen Catherine of Braganza with a salary of 
lOOZ., besides a pension of a similar amount. 

In 1071 he and Vincent Sadler, another 
Benedictine monk, visited Oxford to see the 
solemnity of the ^ act,’ and on that occasion 
Anthony a Wood made their acquaintance. 
During the excitement produced by Titus 
Oates’s pretended revelations, the lords, by 
their vote on 7 Dec. 1678, ordered that Hudle- 
ston, Thomas Whitgrave, the brothers Pen- 
derell, and others who were instrumental in 
the preservation of his majesty’s person after 
the battle of Worcester, should for their said 
service live as freely as any of the king’s 
protestant subjects, without being liable to 
the penalties of any of the laws relating to 
popish recusants, and that a bill should be 
introduced for that purpose {Lords'^ Journals^ 
xiii. 408 j cf. London Gazette, 21 Nov. 1678). 
Barillon and Burnet assert that Hudleston 
was excepted out of all the acts of parlia- 
ment made against priests, but this is a mis- 
take. When Charles II lay on his deathbed 
the Duke of York brought Hudleston into 
his presence (5 Feb. 1684-5), saying, ‘ Sir, 
this good man once saved your life. He now 
comes to save your soul.’ Hudleston then 
heard the dying king’s confession, reconciled 
him to the Roman church, and administered 
the last sacraments. Hudleston continued 
to reside with the queen-dowager at Somer- 
set House until his death in September 1698 
(Macaulay, Ilist. of England, iii. 723). All 
writers who mention Hudleston speak of him 
with respect except Macaulay, who describes 
him as an honest but illiterate monk. 

Hudleston edited the ^ Short and Plain W ay 
to the Faith and Church,’ composed by his 
uncle, Richard Hudleston [q. v.], London, 
1688, 4to, together with ^ Charles IPs Papers 
foimd in his Closet after his Decease ’ (which 
had been already published in ^ Copies of Two 
Papers,’ 1680, and gave ris'e to much con- 
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troversy), and ' a "brief account of what oc- 
cuiTed on ’ Charles’s deathbed. At the end 
of the work is, with separate title-page, ^ A 
Summary of Occurrences relating to the 
Miraculous Preservation of . . . Charles II 
after the Defeat of his Army at Worcester 

V 

in I60I. Faithfully taken from the express 
personal testimony of those two worthy 
Piomau Catholics, Thomas Whitgrave . . . 
and Mr. John Hudleston, priest.’ This is 
reprinted in Foley’s Mlecords,’ v. 439-46. 
Hudleston’s brief account of Charles IPs 
deathbed is reprinted in the ‘ State Tracts,’ 
London, 1692-3. Its facts were confirmed by 
a curious broadside, entitled true Ptelation 
of the late Eling’s Death,’ one folio half-sheet, 
by ^ P[ere] Mransuete], A C[apuchm] F[riar], 
Confessor to the Duke.’ 

A good picture of Hudleston was for- 
merly in the possession of Mrs. Oust at 
Carlisle (Pejs^n-ant, Tour into Scotland and 
Voyage to the Stehrides, ,1774, p. 60). His 
portrait, engraved from the original in the 
possession 01 R. Huddleston of Sawston Hall, 
Cambridgeshire, was published in the ‘ Laity’s 
Directoiy’ for 1816. An original portrait 
by Housman, 1685, ‘ cetatis suoe anno 78,’ is 
at Hutton John. 

^ [Addit. MS. 5871, f. 27 5 ; Burnet’s Hist, of 
his own Time, i. 607 ; Caii Vindieiae (Hearne), 
ii. 598 ; Catholic Magazine and Review, v. 385- 
394; Olarendon’sHist. of the Rebellion (Macray), 
lib. xiii. §§ 87, 88 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 490 ; 
Echard’s Hist, of England, 3rd edition, ii. 692, 
693, 1046, 1051 ; Foley’s Records, v. 439, 58S?i., 
591 n.; Higgons’s Remarks on Burnet’s Hist, of 
his own Time, 2nd edition, p. 279 ; Lingard’s Hist, 
of England, 1849, viii. 322, x. 106 ; Macaulay’s 
Hist, of England, 1858, i. 437 ; Oliver’s Catholic 
Religion in Cornwall, p. 518 ; Weldon’s Chro- 
nicle, pp. 188, 190, 198, 225, 238, App. p. 6; 
Wood’s Autobiog. (Bliss), p. Ixix.] T. C. 

HUDDLESTOH alias DORMER, 
JOHN (1636-1700), Jesuit. [See Doemee.] 

HUDDLESTON, Sie JOHN WALTER 
judge, eldest son of Thomas 
Huddleston, captain in the merchant service 
by Alethea, daughter of H. Hichens of St. 
Ives, Cornwall, was horn at Dublin on 8 Sept. 
1815. He was educated in Ireland, and ma- 
triculated, but took no degree, at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. After some time spent as usher 
m a school in England, he entered Cray’s Inn 
on 18 April 1836, and was called to the bar 
by that society on 7 May 1839. He went the 
Oi^ord circuit, and attended the Worcester 

sessions. He also practised 
at the Middlesex sessions, where he chiefi.y 
argued poor-law cases, and at the Old Bailey. 

I here and on circuit he gradually acq^uired 


j an extensive criminal practice. He defended 
; Cufiy the chartist in 1848, and secured the 
j acquittal of Mercy Catherine Newton, on her 
j third trial for matricide, in 1859. He was 
with Cockhium in the Rugeley poisoning case, 

I and was engaged in many other rau,ses rell- 
1 hres, in which he distinguished himself i]i 
' cross-examination, and by the lucidity and 
address with which he presented his points 
to the jury. He took silk in 1857, and was 
elected a bencher of his inn, of which he was 
treasurer in 1859 and 1868. 

After unsuccessfally contesting several con- 
stituencies, he was returned to parliament for 
Canterbury, in the conservative interest, in 
1865, and in the following year carried 
through the House the Hop trade "Bill, a 
useful measure intended to ])revent the em- 
ployment of fraudulent mark's in tliat in- 
dustry. Unseated at the election of 1 he 
contested Norwich luisuccfjssfiilly in 1870 
and success! Lilly in 1874. He was judge-ad- 
vocate of the Fleet from 1865 to 1875, wdien 
(22^ Feb.) he was called to tlio degree of 
serjeant-at-law, raised to the 1)0.11011 'of tlie 
common pleas, and Iviiighted. On 12 IM'av 
he was transferred to the exchequer. ( )n tlii ; 
passing of the Judicature Act of ]875 the. 
court of exchequer became the excluMjiier di- 
vision of the high court ol just. ice, aurl it was 
decided that the style of ’liarou of the ex- 
chequer should lapse on the death of the 
existing holders of 'the title. Huddleston’s 
patent was the last issued, and h(‘ was ac- 
customed on that account to call himself ^ tlie 
last of the barons,’ On t he consolidation of 
the exchequer with the queen’s biaich division 
IqSO) htJ became a judge of tlui latter 
division, still, however, retaining the style, of 
baron. He was greater as an advocate' tha.n as 
S®’ charges wetre always models 

the last t,(‘n years of liis 
me he sutiered from a chronic and iiainfiil 
disuse, and heavy case's, lilce tlu^ li])fd act ion 
01 Belt V. Lawes in 1882, severely tih'd Ids 
powers, lie died ut liis town lioi'ise, 4:} 15n- 

Kensington, on 5 1)i‘c. 
1890 and was by Ins own direcMou civinat.od 
cemetery on the 12th. 

Huddleston was an accompli&ihed hian, and 
wellread m French literature. He also siioke 
Trench with ease and grace, and in that lan- 
gua^ 111 1868, as the repr(3Hentativ(U)f 
e English bar, a speech at Paris over tlu^ 
bier of the great French advocate, Pierre 
u qme Berryer. He was afterwards en- 
tertained by M. Grfivy and mciinlKii-R ol‘ the; 

V a.* t'lo rand 1 Edted. 

±i.nddleston was also a brilliant convcirsation- 
alist,alover of the theatre, and an authority 
onturf matters. He married, on 18 Dec. 187^ 
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Lady Diana De Vere Beanclerk, daiighter of 
the ninth Duke of St. Albans, who survives 
him. His widow presented two portraits of 
him in May 1891 to the judges’ common 
room at the Royal Courts of Justice. 

[Times, 6, 9, and 12 Dec. 1890,- Law Times, 
20 Dec. 1890 ; Men of the Time, 10th edit. ; Inns 
of Court Cal. 1878; Ann. Reg. 1848, Chron. 
p. 121; 1850, Chron. p. 39; new ser. 1868, 
Chron. p. 159 ; Law Reports, 12, App. Cases svii. ; 
Hansard’s Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. clsxxii. 1853 ; 
Biu’ke’s Peerage, St. Albans ; Ballantine’s Some 
Experiences of a Barrister’s Life, ed. 1890, p. 29.] 

J. M. R. 

HUDDLESTOlSr or HUDLESTOM, 
RICHARD (1583-165o),Benedictine monk, 
born in 1583 at Farington Hall, near Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, was the youngest son of 
Andrew Hudleston, esq., of Farington Hall, 
by Mary, third daughter of Cuthbert Hutton 
of Hutton John, Cumberland. He studied 
under Thomas Sommers, a catholic school- 
master at Grange-over-Sands, Lancashire, 
and was subsequently sent to the English 
College at Douay. Afterwards he studied 
philosophy and divinity for some years in 
the English College at Rome. Returning 
to Douay he was ordained priest in 1607, and 
in the following year was sent on the English 
mission. Again visiting Italy he was pro- 
fessed as a Benedictine monk at Monte Cas- 
sino. In 1619 he came back to the mis- 
sion, and was instrumental in converting 
many of the chief families in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to the Roman cathob’c faith. He 
died at Stockeld Park, the seat of the Mid- 
dletons, on 26 Hov. 1655. 

He left several pieces in manuscript, which 
appear to have been lost, and a ^ Short and 
Plain Way to the Faith and Church,’ pub- 
lished by his nephew. Father John Hudle- 
ston [q. V.], London, 1688, 4to ; reprinted in 
the ^ English Catholic Library,’ vol. ii., Lon- 
don, 1844, 8vo, under the editorial care of 
the Rev. Mark Aloy sius Tierney ; and again, 
London, 1850, 8vo. Charles II, while con- 
cealed at Moseley after the defeat at Wor- 
cester, perused this treatise in manuscript, 
and declared that he had seen nothing clearer 
upon the subject. [For appendices to the 
printed copy see Hudlestoit, John",] ^ An 
Amswer to Father Huddleston’s Short and 
Plain Way’ was published by an anonymous 
writer ; and at a later period another ‘ An- 
swer,’ by Samuel Grascome [q. v.], appeared 
at London, 1702, 8yo; 1715, 8vo. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 141 ; Foley’s Records, 
V. 445, 584 9^., 587-91 ;^ G-illow’s Bibl. Diet.; 
Oliver’s Catholic Religion in Cornwall, p. 517; 
Snow’s Necrology, p. 55 ; Weldon’s Chronicle, 
p. 190, App. p. 5.] T. C. 
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HHDSOH, GEORGE (1800-1871), the 
^ railway king,’ son of a farmer and constable, 
who died in 1806, was born at Howsham, a 
village near York, in March 1800, and after 
an education at local schools was in 1815 
apprenticed to Bell & Nicholson, drapers. 
College Street, York. His apprenticeship 
over, he received a share in the business. 
Bell soon afterwards retired, and the firm be- 
came Nicholson & Hudson (Richard Nichol- 
son was found drowned in the Ouse at York 
on 8 May 1849, aged 56). At the age of 
twenty-seven Hudson, already a vrealthy 
man, received from a distant relative, Mat- 
thew Bottrill, a bequest of 30,000^., which he 
invested in North IMidland Railway shares. 
In 1833 he had risen to be the head of the 
conservative party in York. In 1835 he was a 
town councillor, in J anuary 1 836 an alderman, 
and in November 1837 lord mayor. He was 
the originator of the Y^ork Banking Company 
in 1833, and as manager for some time after- 
wards made it a permanent success. In 1833 
also he spoke at a meeting held to consider 
the construction of a railway from York to 
certain portions of the West Riding, and sub- 
scribed for five hundred shares. The scheme 
was not carried out till 1837, when a capital 
of 446,666^. was raised under an act of par- 
liament, and Hudson was appointed chairman 
of the company — a joint association known 
as the York and North Midland. By good 
management the railway was made at a mo- 
derate cost, and was opened on 29 May 1839. 
Hudson was presented on the occasion with 
a testimonial. His next enterprise was to 
assist the Great North of England Company 
to complete their line to Newcastle. In 1841 
he vigorously supported the plan of opening* 
an eastern communication with Edinburgh 
by way of Newcastle and Darlington, and he 
was elected chairman of the company formed 
to carry out this project in June 1&42. He 
subscribed five times as much as any other 
director, and personally guaranteed the pay- 
ment of six ;per cent, dividend. To obviate 
the inconvemence of transferring passengers 
and freight from one train to another at junc- 
tions, Hudson suggested the radway clearing 
system, originally devised by Mr. Morrison in 
1841. It first came into operation on two 
roads in January 1842. Three competing 
lines were at the time approaching Derby. 
Hudson undertook to counteract the fatal 
principle of competition by amalgamating 
the three schemes. This he successfully ac- 
complished, bringing together a capital of 
5,000, OOOZ., and became chairman of the 
amalgamated directory of what soon became 
the Midland Railway Company. In conjunc- 
tion with George Stephenson he then planned 
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extending tlie Midland’s road to Newcastle, 
and to that town the line was opened 18 June 
1844. In the same year he actively resisted 
the scheme of bringing the railways under 
government supervision. 

The rage for railway speculation was in 
1844 approaching its zenith, 1,016 miles of 
road were at the time largely under Hudson’s 
control ; all his companies were successful in 
developing traffic and in paying dividends. 
In a parliamentary return made in 1 845 of 
the names of subscribers to railway schemes 
which were seeldng authorisation from par- 
liament, the total amount of Hudson’s sub- 
scriptions appears as 319,835/., 200,000/. of 
which he held in shares in the Newcastle and 
Berwick Railway. His influence was un- 
paralleled, and he acquired the sobriquet of 
the ^Railway King.’ He numbered the prince 
consort among his acquaintances, and the 
aristocracy of London crowded his parties at 
Albert Gate, Knightsbridge. His admirers 
presented him with 1G,000Z. as a testimony 
of their respect. He purchased Londes- 
borough estate, Yorkshire, from the Duke of 
Devonshire to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the Manchester and Leeds Railway Com- 
pany, and he became the owner of Newby 
Hall. He was appointed a deputy-lieutenant 
of Durham and a magistrate for that county, 
and for the East and North Ridings of York- 
shire. He was elected M.P. in the conserva- 
tive interest for Sunderland on 15 Aug. 1845, 
his opponent, Colonel Perronet Thompson, 
the Anti-Comlaw Leagner, being defeated by 
128 votes, although Cohden and Bright both 
actively assisted him. The event was deemed 
of so much public interest that the ^ Times ’ 
newspaper chartered a special train to convey 
the news to London, and the 305 miles were 
covered in eight hours, part of the journey 
being performed^ by post horses. Hudson 
probably owed his success at the poll to his 
influence as chairman of the Sunderland Dock 
Company. In the succeeding year (1846) he 
again served as lord mayor of York. He 
continued to^ represent Sunderland until the 
general election of 1859, when he was defeated 
by William S. Lindsay, the shipowner. Hud- 
son, who rapidly obtained a position in the 
House of Commons, declined to foUow Sir 
Robert Peel in his renunciation of protec- 
tion. 

Hudson’s business transactions grew very 
questionable as his operations extended. On 
the amalgamation of the Newcastle and Ber- 
wick Railway Company with the Newcastle 
and North Shields he increased the authorised 
i^ue of shares from forty-two thousand to 
flfty-six thousand, and made no entry of the 
fact in the account-books. Of these shares 


he appropriated 9,956, on which lie probably 
made about 145,000/. Similar transactions 
followed, and he not unfrequently received 
large presents of shares from the directoral 
boards of which he was member. His speeches 
at the annual meetings were always plausible, 
and he was sanguine as to future dividends. 
He enriched personal friends by early infor- 
mation and the allotment of shares. In ] 845, 
as chairman of the Newcastle and Darling- 
ton Company, he purchased, by the advice 
of George Stephenson, the Great North of 
England Railway, i.e. the York and Darling- 
ton, on most ruinous terms ; hut the ]irice 
of a share at once rose from 200/. to 255/. 
About the same time the Eastern Count ies 
Railway called on him to take the manage- 
ment of their affairs, which were in a deplo- 
rable condition. He accepted the call, but 
even his skill was powerless, and in desperate 
circumstances he paid a dividend out of 
capital, and thus in three years a sum of 
294,000/. was unjustly charged to capital ac- 
count. Towards the close of 1847 the value 
of railway property fell rapidly. The depre- 
ciation in the shares of the ten leading rail- / 
way companies was calculated tit 78,000,000/, 
In the following year stormy meetings wore 
held, and between 28 Eeb. and 17 May 1844) 
Hudson was forced to resign his position as 
chairman of the Eastern Counties, IMidlancl, 
York, Newcastle and Berwick, and York and 
North Midland Railway Companies. Com- 
mittees of investigation were appointed in 
each case, and they reported that ho was per- 
sonally indebted in very large sums to the 
various companies. Hudson at once admitted 
these debts, and made arrangements for pay- 
ing them off by instalments. In his ])lace in 
parliament on 17 May he tried to explain lus 
position, hut was hearVl in silence. For twenty 
years he was involved in a chancery suit with 
the North-Eastern Railway Com])any, who 
sought to foreclose his interest in the "Whitby 
estate and in the Sunderland Docks in satis- 
faction of their claims upon him. After 1 849 
he lived much abroad, and tried to operate 
in continental finance, but witbout success. 
On 10 July 1865 he was committed to York 
Castle for contempt of the court of exchequer 
in not paying a large debt, but was released 
on 10 Oct. following. In 1868 some former 
friends raised by subscription 4,800/., with 
which was purchased an annuity for his bene- 
fit. In the following year he was entertained 
at a banquet in Sunderland, * in recognition 
of his past services to the town and port.’ 
Carlyle, in his 'Latter Day Pamphlets,’ calls 
Hudson ' the big swollen gambler.’ He died 
at his residence, 37 Ohurton Street, Belgrave 
Road, London, on 14 Dec. 1871, and was 
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buried in Scrayingliam chiircliyard, York- 
shire, on 21 Dec. He married in 1828 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James Nicholson, by ■whom 
he had a large family. 

[Fraser’s Mag. August 1847,- pp. 215-22; 
Tait’s Edinburgh Mag. 1849, pp. 319-24; Punch, 
1849, xn. 191 ; Eiehardson’s Mysteries of Hud- 
son’s Eailway Frauds, 1 850 ; Eeport of Evidence 
of Hudson on Trial Hiehardson v. Woodson, 1 850; 
Hankers’ Mag. December 1851, pp. 7 4 (3-54 ; Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Mag., New York, July 1853, pp. SO- 
SO ; Evans's Facts, Failures, and Frauds, 1859, 
pp. 6-73; Times, 16 Dee. 1871, p. 9, and 22 Dec. 
p. 3 ; Lord W. P. Lennox’s Celebrities I have 
known, 2nd ser. 1877, i. 185-92; Frederick S. 
Williams’s Midland Hail way, 1877, pp. 99-124, 
132; G-raphic, 27 Aug. 1881, pp. 223, 229, with 
portrait; Illustrated London News, 6 Sept. 1845, 
p.’ 157, with portrait, 14 April 1849, p. 233, with 
view of his house at York, and 23 Dee. 1871, 
p. 619; York Herald, 16 Dec. 1871, p. 7, 23 Dec. 
pp. 4, 10; Hansard, 21 Sept. 1841, p, 672 et seq.] 

G. C. B. 

HUDSON, HENEY (^7.1611), npigator, 
•was not improbably, as has been conjectured, 
the grandson of Henry Hudson or Herdson, 
alderman of London, who helped to found 
the Muscovy Company in 1655, and died in 
the same year. This older Henry Hudson 
left many sons and kinsmen, whose names 
sometimes appear as Hoddesdon and Hoge- 
son, and who all seem to have been interested 
in or connected with the Muscovy Company. 
Hudson, the navigator, is first mentioned as 
appointed in 1607 to command the Plopeful 
in a voyage set forth by the same company 
^ to discover the pole.’ On 19 April he and 
the crew of the Hopeful, twelve men all 
told, communicated together in the church 
of St. Ethelburge in Bishopsgate, ^purposing 
to go to sea four days after.’ One of the little 
party was Hudson’s son John, who seems to 
have been then a lad of sixteen or eighteen ; 
from which it may be judged that Hudson 
was horn before rather than after 1570. The 
chief aim of this voyage was, in accordance 
with the proposal made by Hobert Thome 
[q. V.] eighty years before, to sail across the 
pole to the ^islands of spicery.’ Hudson 
sailed from Gravesend on 1 May, and struck 
the east coast of Greenland in lat. 69°-70°, 
on 13 J-une ; then continuing a northerly 
course, he again sighted the coast in lat. 73°, 
and named the land Cape Hold with Hope. 
Forced eastwards by the continuous icy har- 
rier between Greenland and Spitzhergen, he 
followed the line of this harrier and came on 
the 28th to Prince Charles Island ; thence 
he groped his way to the northward and 
along the coast of Spitzhergen, naming Hak- 
luyt’s Headland as he passed. On 13 July 


he was, by observation, in lat. 80° 23'. After 
struggling towards the north for three days 
longer, ignorant that lie was being swept back 
by a southerly current, he described the land 
as trending far to the north beyond 82°. This 
remark is a test of the error in his reckoning, 
for the most northerly land in the Spitzhergen 
group is in 80° 45'. He satisfied himself, 
however, that there was in that quarter no 
passage to the pole ; so, after again trying 
the ice harrier, he turned southwards, and 
discovering on his way an island then named 
^ Hudson’s Touches,’ but since identified with 
Jan Mayen, he arrived in the Thames on 
15 Sept. 

Thome’s scheme for a short and easy pas- 
sage across the north pole being thus proved 
impracticable, Hudson, in the following year, 
and still in the service of the Muscovy Com- 
pany, repeated the attempt which had been 
made by Willoughby, Darentz, and others of 
less note, to find a passage by the north-east. 
On 22 April 1608, with a crew of fifteen aU 
told, including himself and his son John, he 
dropped down the river, and rounded the 
North Cape on 3 June. After coasting along 
the ice in lat. 74°-75° tiU the 24th, in hope 
of passing to the north of Novaya Zemlya, he 
turned to the south-east, and on the 26th 
sighted the land, apparently near North Goose 
Cape. His idea was now to pass by the 
Waigatz or Kara Strait, and so double ‘ the 
north cape of Tartaria,’ when, as he supposed, 
he would find himself within easy sailing of 
the Pacific. The Waigatz was, however, im- 
passable, and on 6 July, after riding out a 
heavy gale at anchor, ^ we weighed,’ he says, 

^ and set sail and stood to the westward, 
being out of hope to find passage by the 
north-east.’ For a few days longer he en- 
deavoured to examine Willoughby Land [see 
Willoughby, Sik Hugh], but the descrip- 
tion and position of it were too vague to per- 
mit any certain identification of it, either then 
or now. On the 12th he stood away to the 
westward^ on the 18th was again off the 
North Cape, and anchored off Gravesend on 
26 Aug. 

During the following winter Hudson en- 
tered into negotiations with the Dutch East 
India Company, and in their service he sailed 
from Amsterdam on 25 March 1609 with 
I two ships, the Good Hope and Half Moon, 
he himself in the latter. His primary inten- 
tion was again to attempt the passage through 
the Waigatz as in the former year ; but off 
the coast of Novaya Zemlya his crew, con- 
sisting mostly of Dutchmen, refused to go on, 
and compelled him to turn back ; the Good 
Hope is heard of no more and would seem to 
have made straight for Holland, while Hud- 

l2 
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son, in the Half Moon, stretched across the 
Atlantic to the coast of Nova Scotia, and 
thence southwards as far as lat. 35° ; from 
which turning northwards he carefully ex- 
amined the coast, looking into Chesapeake 
and Delaware Bays and reaching Sandy Hook 
on 2 Sept. The story of a strait through the 
continent in or about lat. 40^ had been long 
since discredited, but had lately been revived, 
apparently by Indian reports of the great 
chain of lakes ; and Hudson, having now satis- 
fied himself of its falsehood, devoted the next 
month to an examination of the river which 
has since home his name, and which he as- 
cended to near the position of the present 
Albany. On 4 Oct. he came again into the 
sea, and returned to England on 7 N ov. This 
was the end of Hudson’s Dutch connection, 
and on 17 April 1610 he sailed from London 
in the Discovery, fitted out at the cost of Sir 
Thomas Smythe, Sir Dudley Digges, and 
John Wolstenholme, to attempt the north- 
west passage. By the end of June he had 
groped his way into the strait since known 
by his name ; on 3 Aug. he passed out of it, 
between Digges Island and Cape "Wolsten- 
holme, into the bay beyond, and spent the 
next three months ‘ in a labyrinth without 
end,’ apparently in the examination of the 
eastern shore and the adjacent islands. By 
the end of October the Discovery was in the 
extreme south of James Bay, and on 1 Nov. 
was hauled agroundin a place judged fitting 
to winter in, possibly near Moose Fort ; on 
the 10th she was frozen in. The winter 
passed miserably enough; provisions were 
not too plentiful, and the supply of game or 
fish was scanty. Some months before Hud- 
son had quarrelled with his mate, Juet, whom 
he displaced, appointing Robert By lot [q. v.] 
in his stead. There was consequently an ill- 
feeling in the ship which the winter hardships 
did not lessen. It may well be that Hudson’s 
temper became morose and suspicious : he 
was accused of favouritism, and of unfairly 
distributing the provisions. He had a violent 
quarrel with one of his favourites, a dissolute 
fellow named Green, who acted as his clerk, 
and now reviled him in the strongest terms. 
Finally, as they broke out of the ice, he dis- 
placed Bylot, and appointed one King to do 
his duty. This seems to have turned the 
scale. It is impossible to speak of the details, 
for the accounts are very meagre and all come 
through a suspicious channel. It is, how- 
ever, certain that on 23 June 1611 Hudson 
was seized, bound, and put into the small 
boat or shallop : with him eight others, in- 
cluding John, his son, and King the new 
mate, after a sharp struggle, in which four 
^ men were killed, were put into the boat ; it 


was then cut adrift and never seen again. 
That Hudson and all his companions perished 
miserably cannot be doubted. On board the 
Discovery Bylot was elected master : pro- 
visions were very short, and in endeavouring 
to kill some deer their party was attacked by 
the Eskimos, and Green with four others- 
slain. On the passage home Juet and others 
died. Only a miserable remnant survived to 
reach England, and those almost spent with 
famine and sickness. They were thrown into 
prison, but would seem to have been very 
shortly released and admitted to further em- 
ployment and confidence. Bylot sailed the 
following year in Button’s voyage to Hudson’s 
Bay [ see Button, Sie Thomas]. It is pro- 
bable that the death of Juet, and still more 
of Green, stood the mutineers in good stead : 
the whole blame of the murder of Hudson 
and his companions was laid on them, and 
those who came home were perhaps judged 
to have expiated their crime by their sufier- 
ing^s. 

Hudson’s personality is shadowy in the 
extreme, and his achievements have been the 
subject of much exaggeration and misrepre- 
I sentation. The river, the strait, the bay, and 
I the vast tract of land which bear his name 
I have kept his memory alive ; but in point of 
I fact not one of these was discovered by Hud- 
i son. All that can be seriously claimed for 
I him is that he pushed his explorations further 
, than his predecessors, and left of them a more 
i distinct but still imperfect record. It has 
i been conclusively shown by Dr. Asher that 
I the river, the strait, and the bay were all 
marked in maps many years before the time 
of Hudson. What Hudson really did was to 
show, in four several voyages, that the pas- 
sage to Cathay was certainly not the simple 
thing that it had been represented by Thorne 
and others ; that there was no strait through 
: the continent of North America in a low 
j latitude, and that if there was one in a high 
1 latitude it could scarcely be of any practical 
value. He tried in fact all the routes that 
had been suggested, and these having all 
failed, there is little doubt that had he lived 
he would have examined beyond Davis Strait 
and have anticipated Baffin’s discoveries of 
a few years later [see Baffin, William]. He 
was a bold, energetic, and able man, zealous 
in the cause to which he had devoted him- 
self, though prevented by cruel fortune from 
achieving any distinct success. Hudson’s son 
John, the companion of all his historical 
voyages, perished with him. In April 1614 
his widow applied to the East India Company 
for some employment for another son, ^ she 
being left very poor.’ The company considered 
that the boy had a just claim on them, as his 
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father had ^ perished in the service of the com- 
mon^vealth ; ’ they accordingly placed him for 
nautical instruction in the Samaritan, and 
gave 61. towards his outfit. 

[Asher’s Henry Hudson theHavigator, edited, 
with an Introduction, for the Hakluyt Society, 
1860, is an almost exhaustive account of all that 
is known of Hudson’s career, and includes the 
earliest accounts of his voyages as published in 
England by Purehas in 1625, and in Holland by 
Hessel-Geritz in 1612-13, by Van Meteren in 
1614, and by Pe Laet in 1625, as well as later 
notices. A few interesting facts concerning the 
last voyage and the mutiny have been supplied 
by W. J. Hardy (St. James’s Gazette, 20 April 
1887). In an Historical Inquiry concerning 
Henry Hudson, 1866, J. M.-Read has attempted 
to trace Hudson’s family, but in the absence of 
evidence he offers nothing beyond ingenious and 
“ probable conjecture. A full bibliography of the 
•subject is given by Asher, p. 258.] J. K. L. 

HTjpSOH, HENRY (y?. 1784-1800), 
mezzotint engraver, engraved a few good 
plates. Among the portraits engraved by 
him were Viscount Macartney and Lord 
Loughborough after Mather Brown, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Frances and Emma Hinchliffe, as ^ Music,’ 
after W. Peters, Admiral Roddam after L. F. 
Abbott, and others. Among other pictures 
which he engraved were ‘ Industry ’ and 
Idleness ’ after George Morland, ^ A Rescue 
from an Alligator ’ after J. Hoppner, ^ David 
.and Bathsheba’ after Valerio Oastelli, ^Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast ’ after Rembrandt, &c. Some 
•of his prints were published at 13 Great Rus- 
sell Street, Bloomsbury, but one, a portrait 
of Andrew Wilkinson after W. Tate, was 
published at Petersham. 

[Dodd’s manuscript History of English En- 
gravers (Brit.Mus.Addit. MS. 33402); Chaloner 
Smith’s British Mezzotinto Portraits.] L, C. 

HUDSON, SiE JAMES (1810-1885), 
diplomatist, son of Harrington Hudson of 
Bessingby Hall, Bridlington, Yorkshire, by 
Anne, daughter of the first Marquis Towns- 
hend, was born in 1810, and educated at 
Rugby and Westminster, and in Paris and 
Rome. He was page to George III and Wil- 
liam IV, and also assistant private secretary 
to the latter king, and gentleman usher to 
Queen Adelaide. He was the messenger who 
was sep-t to summon Peel home on the dis- 
missal of Melbourne in 1834 (see Croker 
Papers, ii. 245 ; Toeebns, Life of Lord 
Melbourne, ii. 49). From Disraeli’s de- 
.scription, ^ The hurried Hudson rushed into 
the chambers of the Vatican,’ he was nick- 
named ^ Hurry Hudson.’ He then entered 
the diplomatic service, and was successively 


secretary of legation at Washington in 1838, 
at the Hague in 1843, and at Rio Janeiro 
in 1845. He was promoted to be envoy at 
Rio Janeiro in 1850. In 1851 he was ap- 
pointed envoy to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
but before proceeding to Florence was pro- 
moted to the legation at Turin, where he re- 
mained until 1863. He strongly sympathised 
with the cause of Italian unity and indepen- 
dence, and lent it great assistance. He re- 
ceived the order of the Bath in 1855, when 
the Sardinian troops arrived in the Crimea, 
and the Grand Cross of the Bath in 1863. His 
sympathy with the Italian patriots almost 
passed the limits of diplomatic discretion. 
He was summoned home in April 1859, ^ and 
came,’ says Lord Malmesbury, ‘ in a state of 
great alarm, fearing he might not be allowed 
to return to Turin as minister, and took leave 
of Cavour, saying it was doubtful whether 
he would see him again. The fact is that he 
is more Italian than the Italians themselves, 
and he lives almost entirely with the ultras 
of that cause. I had reason to complain of 
his silence, and quite understand how dis- 
agreeable to him it must have been to aid, 
however indirectly, in preventing a war which 
he_ thought would bring about his favourite 
object, namely, the unification of Italy’ {Me- 
moirs of an Ex-Minister, ii. 169). The 
^ Tinaes ’ said of him that he had disobeyed 
the instructions of two successive govern- 
ments, and acted according to the wishes of 
the people of England. When the Italian 
kingdora was consolidated in 1860, Hudson 
found his expenses as minister fast increasing, 
and although Lord John Russell when at 
the foreign office raised his salary Ifom 
3,600/. to 4,000^, and in 1861 to 5,000/., he 
found it insufficient to cover his expenses. 
In 1863 Lord John offered him the embassy 
at Constantinople, but Hudson preferred to 
remain at Turin until he became entitled to 
his first-class pension later in the year. On 
his resignation Lord John Russell was un- 
fairly charged with jobbery in removing him 
to make way for Henry Elliot, a relative of 
liis own (cf. G. Elliot’s pamphlet, 

Hudson and Earl Russell, London, 1886 : 
Walpole, Lord John Russell, ii. 438) . From 
1863 until 1885 Sir J ames lived in retirement 
principally in Italy. He died at Strasbur^ on 
20 Sept. 1885. 

[Times, 23 Sept, 1885. For the controversy 
upon his retirement see Times, 15, 18, and 25 Aue*. 
and 12 Sept. 1863.] J. a. H. 

HUDSON, JEFFERY (1619-1682), 
dwarf, was born at Oakham, Rutland, in 
1619. ^ His father was a butcher, who kept 
and baited bulls for George Villiers, first duke 
of Buckingham. Neither of his parents waa 
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undersized. "When lie "was nine years old 
liis father presented him at Bm*leig'h-on-the- 
Hill to the Duchess of Buckingham, Tvho 
took him into her service. At this time he 
was scarcely eighteen inches in height, and, 
according to Fuller, 'without any deformity, 
wholly proportionable.’ Shortly afterwards 
Charles I and Henrietta Maria passed through 
Butland, and at a dinner given by the Duke 
of Buckingham in then’ honour Hudson was 
brought on the table concealed in a pie, from 
which he was released in sight of the com- 
pany. Hie queen was amused by his sprightly 
ways. He passed into her service, and be- 
came a court favourite. In 1630 he was sent 
into France to fetch a midwife for the queen’s 
approaching confinement, but, as he was re- 
turning with the woman and the queen’s 
dancing-master, their ship was captm’ed by 
a Flemish pirate, and all were taken to Dun- 
kirk. By this misfortune Hudson lost, it is 
said, 2,500/. Davenant wrote his ' Jefireidos,’ 
a comic poem printed in 1638 with ' Mada- 
gascai*, to celebrate Hudson’s misadven- 
ture. 

In 1636 appeared a very small volume, 
written in honour of Hudson, called 'The 
Hewe Year’s Gift,’ which had a euphuistic 
dedication to Hudson, and an engraved por- 
trait of him by J. Droeshout j another edi- 
tion appeared in 1638. When the Prince of 
Orange besieged Breda in 1637, Lithgow re- 
ports that the dwarf, ' Strenuous Jeffrey,’ was 
in the prince’s camp in company with the 
Earls of Warwick and Northampton, who 
were volunteers in the Dutch service. During 
the civil wars he is said to have been a captain 
of horse ; it is certain that he followed the 
queen, as he was with her in the flight to 
Pendennis Castle in June 1644, and went with 
her to Paris. He was, says Fuller, ' though a 
dwarf, no dastard :’ accordingly, when insulted 
by Crofts at Paris about 1649, he shot him 
dead with a pistol in a duel. Crofts had 
rashly armed himself with a squirt only. In 
consequence Hudson had to leave Paris, 
though Henrietta Maria seems to have saved 
him from the imprisonment which he is often 
stated to have undergone. But at sea he was 
captured by a Turkish rover, carried to Bar- 
bary, and sold as a slave. His miseries, ac- 
cording to his own account, made him grow 
taller. He managed to get back to England, 
probably before 1658, when Heath addressed 
some lines to him in his ' Clarastella.’ After 
the Kestoration Hudson lived quietly in the 
country for some years on a pension sub- 
scribed by the Duke of Buckingham and 
others ; but coming up to London to push his 
fortunes at court he was, as a Roman catho- 
lic, suspected of complicity in the popish 


plot (1679), and confined in the Gatehoiise 
at Westminster. He did not die here, as 
Scott and others state, but w’as released. In 
June 1680 and April 1681, ' Captain ’ Jeffery 
Hudson received respectively 60Z. and 201 . 
from Charles II’s secret service fund. He- 
died in 1682. 

The accounts of his height vary, but ac- 
cording to his own statement, as made to 
Wright, the historian of Rutland, after reach- 
ing the age of seven, when he was eighteen 
inches high, he did not grow at all until he 
was thirty, when he shot up to three feet six 
or nine. Portraits of Hudson and Evans, a 
tall servant of Charles I, were carved in relief 
in the wall over Bullhead Court, Newgate 
Street, London, the stone probably once form- 
ing the sign of a shop. In addition to the- 
engraving in the ' Newe Year’s Gift,’ which 
has been reproduced in Caulfield’s ' Memoirs 
of Remarkable Persons,’ and in the ' Eccen- 
tric Magazine,’ there is a painting of Hudson 
by Mytens at Hampton Court, a copy of 
which is at Holyrood. Another portrait by 
Mytens was in the possession of Sir Ralph 
Woodford ; this was engraved by G. P. Hard- 
ing for the ' Biographical Mirror.’ He also' 
appears in the portrait of Henrietta Maria by 
Vandyck at Petworth. Walpole mentions 
another portrait in his day,- in possession of 
Lord Milton. Hudson’s waistcoat, breeches,, 
and stockings are in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 

[Fuller’s Worthies, ed. Nichols, ii. 245; Gent. 
Mag. 1732, p. 1120 ; Fairholt’s Remarkable and 
Eccentric Characters, p. 03; Wright’s Rutland, 
ed. 1684, p. 105 ; The New Yeeres Gift; Lith- 
gow’s True . . . Discoiirse upon . . . this last 
siege of Breda, 1637, p. 46; Akerman’s Moneys 
received and paid for secret services of Charles II 
and James II (Camd. Soc.). pp. 14, 28 ; Walpole’s 
Anecd. of Painting, ed. Wornum, vol. ii.; Law’s 
Cat. of Pictures at Hampton Court Palace, 263 ; 
Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England, ii. 404 ; Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, v. 
313, 327 ; Sir Walter Scott’s Peveril of the- 
Peak ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 
160.] W. A. J. A. 

HUDSON, JOHN (1662-1719), classical 
scholar, horn at Widehope, near Cocker- 
mouth, Cumberland, in 1 662, was the son of 
James Hudson. In 1676 he entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, as a servitor, but was sub- 
sequently elected a tabarder. Fie graduated 
B.A, on 5 July 1681, and M.A. on 12 Eeb.. 
1684. On 29 March 1686 he became fellow 
and tutor of University College. For the use 
of his pupils he privately printed a compila- 
tion from Bishop Beveridge’s treatise, with 
the title ' Introductio ad Chronologiam ; sive 
Ars Chronologica in epitomen redacta,’ 8vo, 
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Oxford, 1691 ; and at the request of Arthur 
Charlett [q. y.], master of University College, 
he edited ‘Velleius Paterculus,’ Svo, Oxford, 
1693, which Charlett distributed as presents 
on IN’ew-year’s day. A second edition was 
issued in 1711. He next prepared a ‘Eu- 
tropius ’ with the Greek paraphi-ase of Pse- 
anius, but becoming absorbed in an edition 
of ‘ Thucydides ’ neglected to print it. Hud- 
son was at onetime a Jacobite of the cautious 
type. His politics interfered with his elec- 
tion to the mastership of his college in 1691, 
though in the following year he had suffi- 
cient influence to secure the post for Char- 
lett. He would, it is said, have succeeded 
William Levinz in the regius professorship 
of Greek in 1698 had not Bishop Burnet 
informed the king that Humphrey Hody 
(the successful candidate) had written in 
favour of the government, whereas Hudson 
was rather suspected of being opposed to it. 
He found it to his advantage to modify his 
opinions, but he failed to obtain any church 
preferment. In April 1701, on the resignation 
of Dr. Thomas Hyde [q. v.], he was elected 
Bodley’s librarian, and on 5 June following 
he accumulated his degrees in divinity. He 
had given in 1696-8 seventy books to the 
library, and in 1705-10 he added nearly six 
hundred. Immediately upon his election he 
appointed Thomas Hearne [q. v.] an assistant 
librarian. Hearne had previously owed much 
to his kindness. He came, however, to de- 
test Hudson for having deserted the Jacobite 
cause, and wrote in bitter terms of him in his 
diaries. Hudson was not a model librarian,* 
he is even said to have thrown from the 
shelves the copy of Milton’s ‘ Poems ’ pre- 
sented by the poet himself in 1647, which 
was saved by mere chance. That he was 
close-fisted is clear from his contributing 
only ten shillings towards the relief of Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s impoverished relations. In 
1711 Hudson refused the principalship of 
Gloucester Hall, but in the following year 
was elected, through the interest of Dr. Kad- 
clifle, to that of St. Mary Hall. He built the 
present lodgings for the principal at St. Mary 
Hall on the site of the old refectory (Wood, 
Colleges and Halls of Oaf.^ ed. Gutch,p. 674). 
He died of dropsy on 27 Nov. 1719, and was 
buried on 1 Dec. in the chancel of St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford. Shortly before his death he 
sent for Hearne, commended his edition of 
William of Newborough’s ‘History,’ then 
passing through the press, and gave him some 
notes for it. He left an estate at Horsepath, 
near Oxford, and (so Heame was told) above 
7 ,000/. in money. His books were bequeathed 
t o U Diversity College library. He married, on 
2 April 1710, Margaret, widow of a barrister 


and commoner of University College, named 
Knapp, and only daughter of Sh Hobert Har- 
rison, knt., alderman and mercer of Oxford, by 
whom he had one daughter, Margaret, born on 
24 July 1711, and married on 29 July 1731 
to John Boyce, rector of Saintbury, Glouces- 
tershire. jMrs. Hudson married as her third 
husband Dr. Anthony Hall [q. v.], and dying 
in September 1731 was bmned on the 25th 
of that month in the chancel of St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford. Hearne, however, insinuates 
that Pludson had been previously manied to 
a Miss Biesley. In the Bodleian Library is a 
portrait of Hudson by W. Sonmans, the gift 
of his widow (Wood, Antiq, of Oxf, ed. 
Gutch, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 953), from which S. 
Gribelin engraved a folio plate. 

Hudson’s other pubheations are : 1, ‘ Thucy- 
didis de Bello Pelopoimesiaco libri octo,’ 
with the Latin version (revised) of ^milius 
Portus, and brief notes, fob, Oxford, 1696 j 
several other editions in 4to and Svo. 
2. ‘ Geographise veteris Scriptores Graeci 
minores. Cum interpretatione Latina [of 
Hudson and others], dissertationibus (H. 
Dodwelli), ac annotationibus,’ 4 vols. Svo, 
Oxford, _ 1698-1712. 3. ‘Dionysii Halicar- 

nassensis Antiquitatum Pomanarum libri 
quotquot supersunt,’ Greek and Latin, 2 vols. 
fob, Oxford, 1704. 4. ‘ Dionysii Longini de 
Sublimitate libellus, cum prsefatione . . . notis 
. . . et variis lectionibus,’ Greek and Latin, 
Svo, Oxford, 1710 ; another edition, 1718. 
5. ‘ Maeris Atticista de vocibus Atticis et 
Hellenicis. Gregorius Martinusde Graecarum 
literarum pronunciation e,’ 2 pts. Svo, Oxford, 
1712. 6. ‘Fabularum .dEsopicarum Collec- 

tio, quotquot Greece reperiuntur. Accedit 
Interpretatio Latina,’ Svo, Oxford, 1718. 
7. ‘ Elavii Joseph! Opera quaereperiri potue- 
rimt omnia,’ 2 vols. fob, Oxford, 1720 (also 
1726), published at his dying request by his 
friend Anthony Hall. Hudson had anno- 
tated Dr. John Wills or Willes’s ^ Two Dis- 
courses upon Josephus,’ prefixed to Sir Hoger 
L’Estrange’s translation of that historian, 
fob London, 1702. 8. ‘ Yelleii Paterculi quse 
supersunt,’ Svo, 1711. 9. ‘Ethices Compen- 
dium a G- Langbasnio. Accedit Methodus 
Argumentandi Aristotelica ad aKpi^elav ma- 
thematicam redacta. Disposuit et limavit J. 
Hudsonus,’ 12mo, London, 1721. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether Hudson had any share 
in this work. He encouraged Leonard Lich- 
fi.eld, the Oxford printer, to publish in 1693 
Erasmus’s ‘ Dialogus Ciceronianus,’ to which 
he added the epistles of Erasmus and others 
relating to the subject and an index. By his 
assistance David Gregory (1661-1708) [q. v.] 
was enabled to bring out an accurate ‘ Euclid’ 
in 1703, and Hearne a creditable ‘ Livy ’ in 
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1708. ToAvlifFes^Antient and present State | 
of tlie University of Oxford, 1J14, lie con- 
tributed a notice of tbe Bodleian Libiary. 
Several letters from and to bim pe preserved 
in tbe Bodleian Library, where is also (Raw- 
linson MS. Misc. 350) his ' Indices Auctorum 
a variis Seriptoribus vel citatorum vel etiam 
laudatorum.' 

[■Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 451-60 ; 
Hearne's Collections (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ; Macrays 
Annals of Bodleian Library.] H. G-. 

HUDSOlSr, IMAEY {d. 1801), organist, 
daughter of Robert Hudson [q. v.], was elected 
organist of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, London, 
on 20 Dec. 1781, at a yearly salary of twenty- 
five guineas, and held this post until her 
death on 28 March 1801. During the last 
eight or nine years of her life she also ful- 
fiUed the duties of organist at the church of 
St. Gregory, Old Fish Street. 

She was the composer of several hymn 
tunes, and of a setting for five voices of a 
translation of the epitaph on PurceH’s grave- 
stone, commencing ^ Applaud so great a 
guest!’ The hymn tune ^Llandaff’ is as- 
signed both to her and to her father. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 75 5 ; Y estry Minutes 
of St.Olave’s, Hart Street; James Love’s Scottish 
Church Music (1891), p. 175.] R. F. S. 

HUDSOH, MICHAEL, D.D. (1605- 
1648), royalist divine, was born in West- 
moreland (Iteg. Matric. Oxon. fol. 87 5) in 
1605, and in February 1621-2 became a ‘ poor 
child ’ and subsequently tabarder of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He proceeded B. A. in Fe- 
bruary 1625, and M,A. in January 1628 
(W^OOB, Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 422, 441). 
It seems doubtful if he be identical with the 
[Michael Hudson who matriculated from 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 3 July 
1623. About 1630 he was elected a fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, married, and was 
for a time tutor to Prince Charles. He was 
presented by Charles I to the rectory of West 
Deeping, Lincolnshire, 16 June 1632 ; to that 
of Witchling, Kent, 29 March 1638 ; and to 
the vicarage of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
10 Aug. 1633. He was also rector of tJf&ng- 
ton, Lincolnshire, and of Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, but seems to have assigned 
the former on 19 March 1640-1 to Thomas 
South in exchange for the rectory of King’s 
Oliffe, Northamptonshire. Both South and 
Hudson were sequestrated from the living of 
Uffington by the Earl of Manchester 31 Dec. 
1644. On the outbreak of the civil war 
Hudson had joined the royalists, and after the 
battle of Edgehill retired to Oxford, where he 
was brought into contact with the king, was 
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made one of the royal chaplains, and received 
the degree of D.D. in February 1642-3 {ib. 
iv. 55). His want of reserve and bluntness 
caused Charles I to nickname him his plain- 
dealing chaplain. Hudson’s known fidelity 
led to his appointment as scout-master to the 
army in the northern parts of England, then 
under the command of the Marquis of New- 
castle, a position which he occupied till 1644. 
In April 1646, when Charles I determined 
to entrust his person to the Scots army, he 
chose Hudson and John Ashburnham [q. v.] 
to conduct him to the camp at Newark-on- 
Trent. The parliament, on 23 May 1646, con- 
sequently despatched a serjeant-at-arms for 
his arrest, but the Scots refused to give him 
up (Rtjshavoeth, vi. 271), and after a few 
days’ confinement released him. V ery shortly 
afterwards, while endeavouring to reach 
France, he was arrested at Sandwich (7 J une 
1646) and was imprisoned in London House. 
On 18 June 1646 he was examined by a com- 
mittee of parliament, when he detailed the 
wanderings of the king between Oxford and 
the Scots camp. On 18 Nov. he escaped, and 
is said (Whitelocke, Memorials of Fnglish 
Affairs^ p. 237) to have conveyed letters 
from the king to Major-general Laugharne 
in Wales. In the following January he was 
again captured at Hull and was imprisoned 
in the Tower of London, where he was not al- 
lowed to see any one except in the presence of 
a keeper. Here he chiefly employed himself 
in writing and in perfecting a project to de- 
liver the Tower into royalist hands*, which he 
was unable to put into execution. He again 
escaped early in 1648 in disguise with a 
basket of apples on his head, and returning 
to Lincolnshire he raised a party of royalist 
horse and stirred up the gentry of Norfolk 
and Suffolk to more activity on the king’s 
side. With the chief body of those who had 
taken arms under his command, Hudson re- 
tired to Woodcroft House, Northampton- 
shire, a strong building surrounded by a moat, 
where they were speedily attacked by a body 
of parliamentary soldiery. Hudson, who is 
believed to have borne a commission as a 
colonel, defended the house with great 
courage, and when the doors were forced, 
went with the remnant of his followers to the 
battlements, and only yielded on promise of 
quarter, which was afterwards refused. Hud- 
son was flung over the battlements, but man- 
aged to support himself upon a spout or pro- 
jecting stone until his hands were cut ofi*, 
when he fell into the moat beneath. In reply 
to his request to be allowed to die on land, 
a man, named Egborough, knocked him on 
the head with a musket (6 June 1648), while 
another parliamentarian cut out his tongue 
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and carried it about as a trophy. His body 
was buried at Denton, Northamptonshire. A 
proposal to reinter it at Uffington does not 
seem to have been carried out. 

Hudson married about 1630 Miss Pollard of 
Newnham Courtney, Oxfordshire. He lost 
by the rebellion the whole of his estates, and 
alter his death his wife and jshildren were 
supported by charity. His boldness, genero- 
sity, and almost fanatical loyalty are un- 
doubted. Walker says he was a scholar and 
a plain and upright Christian. He wrote : 
1. ^ The Divine Pight of Government Natural 
and Politique, more particularly of Mon archie, 
the onely legitimate and Natural source of 
Politique Government,’ which was printed in 
4to, 1647, a portrait of Charles I, by P. Stent, 
being prefixed. The book was written in the 
Tower. 2. ‘ An Account of King Charles I,’ 
&c., 8vo, which was not published till 1731 
(by Hearne). 

[Walkers Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 269,367; 
Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 233 ; Lloyd’s 
Memoirs, p. 625; Whitelocke’s Memorials, pp. 
239, 306, 307; Hearne’s Chronicon de Dunstable, 
vol. ii. ; Memorials of the Civil Wars, i. 

'93, 109 ; Peek’s Desiderata Curiosa, bk. ix.] 

A, C. B. 

HUDSON, ROBERT (/. 1600), poet, 
was probably a brother of Thomas Hudson 
(y7. 1610) [q. v.], and was, like him, one of 
the ‘violaris,’ or Chapel Royal musicians, of 
James VI. Hudson seems to have been a 
special friend of Alexander Montgomerie, 
author of the ‘ Cherrie and the Slae,’ who 
addresses him in a group of sonnets, appeal- 
ing for his interest at court, and at length 
-declaring himself sadly disappointed in him 
as capable of merely courtier’s courtesy. 
Montgomerie, in the course of his appeal, de- 
nominates Hudson the ‘ only brother of the 
Sisters nyne,’ and predicts for him a secure 
immortality through his ‘Homer’s style’ and 
his ‘ Petrarks high invent.’ Four sonnets by 
him alone survive. Of these one is commen- 
datory of King James’s ‘Poems’ (1584); 
another belauds the manuscript ‘ Triumphes 
of Petrarke ’ by William Fowler (printed 
in Ikvii^o, Scotish Poetry, p. 463); the 
third is an epitaph on Sir Richard TMaitland 
(PunoJHTON', ii. 351) ; and a foui'th is a com- 
mendatory sonnet on Sylvester’s version of 
Du Bartas (Hukter, Chorus Vatum, L411). 

[Pinkerton’s Ancient Seotish Poems; Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 24488, f. 411 ; Irving’s Poems 
of Alexander Montgomery and Hist, of Seotish 
Poetry.] T. B. 

HUDSON, ROBERT (1731-1815), com- 
poser, born in 1731, possessed a good tenor 
voice, and in his youth sang at concerts in 


the Ranelagh and Marvlebone Gardens. At 
the age of twenty-four he was elected as- 
sistant organist to St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, 
and in the following year was appointed 
‘ vicar-choral’ of St. Paul’s. In 1758 he was 
created a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
and in 1773 almoner and master of the chil- 
dren at St. Paul’s. The latter post he held 
for twenty years. He was also for some 
time music-master at Christ’s Hospital. In 
1784 he took the degree of Mus.Bac. at Cam- 
bridge, from St. John’s College. He died at 
Eton in December 1815, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

His compositions include a cathedral ser- 
vice, several chants and hymn tunes, and a 
collection of songs, published in 1762, under 
the title of ‘ The Myrtle.’ The hymn tune 
is assigned both to him and to his daughter 
Mary [q. v.] He also set for five voices the 
lines commencing ‘ Go, happy soul,’ from Dr. 
Child’s monument at Windsor. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music, i. 75o ; Brovra’s Biog. 
Diet, of Music, p. 335 ; Petis’s Biog. Univ. des 
Musiciens, iii. 380 ; Graduati Cantabrigienses, 
p. 249 ; James Love’s Scottish Church Music 
(1891), p. 175.] R. P. S. 

HUDSON, TH9MAS (y?. 1610), poet, 
was probably a native of the north of Eng- 
land. His name stands first in the list of 
‘ violaris’ in the service of James VI in 1667 : 

‘ Mekill [i. e. prohahly, big] Thomas Hndsone, 
Robert Hndsone [q. v.], James Hndsone, 
William Hndsone, and William Fullartoun 
I their servand.’ The Hudsons in all likelihood 
were brothers. AJI their names reappear in 
‘The Estait of the King’s Hous’ mr 1684 
and 1590, with particulars as to salary and 
liveries. Thomas Hudson was also installed 
master of the Chapel Royal 6 June 1586, 
his appointment being ratified by two acts 
of parliament dated respectively 1587 and 
1592. 

Hudson’s chief work is ‘The Historie of 
J udith in forme of a Poeme : penned in * 
French by the noble poet, G. Salust, Lord of 
Bartas : Englished by Tho. Hudson,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1584, The work was probably sug- 
gested by the king, to whom Hudson dedicates 
it, and who supplied a commendatory sonnet. 

It runs fluently, and the number of verses is 
limited to that of the original text. Hudson’s 
version was reissued in London in 1608, with 
the later editions of Joshua Sylvester’s ‘ Du 
Bartas,’ and again in 1613, alone. Drummond 
of Hawthornden much preferred Sylvester’s 
rendering to Hudson’s. Hudson is one of the 
contributors to ‘ England’s Parnassus,’ 1600, 
and Ritson and Irving are agreed in identify- 
ing him with the ‘T.H.’ who contributed a 
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sonnet to James TI’s ^ Essays of a Prentise,' 
EdinbuTgL., 15S5. In ‘ The Petiirn from Par- 
nassus ’ (played at Cambridge in 1606), Hud- 
son and Henry Lock, or Lok, are advised to 
let tbeir ^ books lie in some old nooks amongst 
old boots and shoes,’ to avoid the satirist’s 
censure. Hawkins hastily infers ( Origin of 
the English Drcwia, ii. 214) that Hudson and 
Lok were the Bavius and Mtevius of their 
age. Hudson’s efforts are never contemptible, 
and Sir John Hamngton (in his notes to 
Orla7idoFurioso,hk.xxxY.) characterises the 
^Judith’ as written in ‘veriegood and sweet 
English verse.’ 

[Authorities m test; Addit. MS. 24488, p. 
411; Eitson’s Bibl. Poet.; Irving’s Lives of 
Scotish Poets and Bist. of Scotish Poetry; 
Drummond's Conversations with Jonson (Shake- 
speare Soe.),p. 51.] T. B. 

HUDSOISr, THOMAS (1701-1779), por- 
trait-painter, a native of Devonshire, perhaps 
of Bideford, was born in 1701. He was a 
pupil of Jonathan Puchards on the elder [q.v.], 
and there is an interesting portrait of Hud- 
son, drawn by Richardson while Hudson was 
studying with him, in the print room at the 
British Museum. Hudson made a runaway 
match with his master’s daughter, by whom 
he had one daughter who died young. Adopt- 
ing the profession of a portrait-painter, he 
attained so much success that he succeeded 
J ervas and Richardson as the most fashion- 
able portrait-painter of the day. He painted 
innumerable portraits of the gentry and 
celebrities of his time. As a portrait-painter 
Hudson frilly deserved his eminence, though 
the uninteresting character of costume and 
ose then in vogue has prevented full justice 
eing done to his work. He showed firm- 
ness and sohdity in his drawing, was pleasing 
in his colour, and true and faithful in his 
likenesses, but he was without the necessary 
touch of genius to secure permanent fame. 
His portraits have often been noted for 
the^ excellence shown in the painting of 
white satin and other portions of the drapery, 
though this is perhaps due to the skill of 
Joseph Van Haecken [q. v.], who with his 
brother was largely employed by Hudson, 
and others to add the draperies 
in their portraits. In 1740 Hudson, who 
was a frequent visitor at Bideford, came 
a^ss the youthful Joshua Reynolds [q. v.] 
TheHtter was shortly afterwards apprenticed 
by his parents to Hudson, whose studio he 
entered as assistant and pupil. Hudson’s 
tuition e(^d hardly have failed to be of last- 
ing ^ benefit to Reynolds, but the superior 
genius of the latter soon showed itself, and 
after two years he quitted, or was dismissed 


by, Hudson through some slight disagree- 
ment. With the rise of Reynolds to fame 
and prosperity Hudson’s supremacy came 
to an end, and he eventually retired con- 
tentedly, remaining on good terms with Rey- 
nolds for the remainder of his life. Hudson 
lived for many years in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; in later life he built 
for himself a villa at Twickenham, near Pope’s. 
Villa, and made a second marriage with Mrs. 
Fiennes, a wddow with a good fortune. In 
1748 Hudson accompanied Hogarth, Hay- 
man, and others, on a tour on the continent. 
Hudson and some of the party visited the 
great artists and famous collections in 
Flanders and Holland. Hudson’s best work 
is the family group of Charles, duke of Marl- 
borough, at Blenheim Palace, ‘ executed in a, 
most refined manner, highly finished, and in 
a very delicate silvery tone’ (Schaef, Cat. 
of Blejihehn Collectmi). In the National 
Portrait Gallery there are portraits by him 
of Handel, Sir John Willes, George II, and 
Matthew Prior (the latter a copy after 
Richardson). Other portraits by Hudson of 
Handel are in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford and in the collection of Earl Ilowe at 
Gopsall, Leicestershire, A good portrait by 
Hudson of Samuel Scott [q. v.] the marine 
painter is in the National Gallery. Another 
well-known picture by Hudson is tbe so- 
called ^Benn’s Club of Aldermen’ in Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. Hudson exhibited with the 
Society of Artists in 1761, and on the divi- 
sion of societies joined the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists. He was a great collector of 
drawings — many of which he acquired at the 
sale of the collection of his father-in-law, 
Richardson — prints, and other works of art. 
He was esteemed a competent j udge of matters 
connected with their study and criticism, 
though a well-known story is told how he 
was convicted by Benjamin Wilson [q. v.] 
of having mistaken an etching by tbe latter 
for a rare etching by Rembrandt (see J. T. 
Smith, Nollekens and his Times^ ii. 224). 
Hudson died at Twickenham 26 Jan. 1779, 
and his collections were dispersed by auction 
in March following. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Leslie and 
Taylor s Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Worniim ; 
Vertue’s MSS. (Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 2307G, 
230/9); Seguier’s Diet, of Painters; Chalouer 
Smith s British Mezzotinto Portraits ; informa- 
tion from George Scharf, C.B., P.S.A.] L. C. 

HUDSON, WILLIAM (i^.lGSo), lawyer, 
was admitted in 1601 a member of Gray’s 
Inn, where he was called to the bar in 1605, 
became an ancient in 1622, a bencher in 
1623, and reader in Lent 1624. He prac- 
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tised in the Star-chamber, and was one of 
the subscribers of the information exhibited 
in that 001111 ; on 7 May 1629 against Sir J ohn 
Eliot [q. y.], Denzil Holies [q. y.], and the 
other members of the House of Commons 
who had been concerned in the tumultuous 
proceedings which preceded the recent dis- 
solution- In February 1632-3 he opened the 
case against Prynne on his trial for the pub- 
lication of ‘ Flistriomastix.’ Fie died in or 
before 1635. Hudson married twice. His se- 
cond wife, whom he married at Islington by 
license dated 3 April 1613, was Anne, widow 
of William Stodderd of St. Michael-le Querne, 
London, skinner. He left in manuscript a 
learned and lucid ‘ Treatise of the Court of 
Star Chamber,’ a copy of which was giyen 
by his son Christopher to Lord-keeper Finch, 
passed into the Harleian collection (Harl. 
MS. 1226), and was printed by Hargraye in 
‘ Collectanea Juridica,’ London, 1792, 8vo. 

[Louth Waite’s Gray’s Inn, p. 68 ; Cases in the 
Court of Star Chamber (Camd. Soc.); Cobbett’s 
State Trials, iii. 311, 562; Chester’s London 
Marriage Licenses ; Cal. State Papers, Lorn. 
1628-9, p. 540.] J. M. R. 

HUDSOH, WILLIAM (1730 P-1793), 
botanist, was born at the White Lion Inn, 
Kendal, which was kept by his father, be- 
tween 1730 and 1732. He was educated at 
Kendal grammar school, and apprenticed to 
a London apothecary. He obtained the prize 
for botany giyen by the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, a copy of Kay’s ^ Synopsis,’ which is now 
in the British Museum; but he also paid at- 
tention to mollusca and insects. In Pennant’s 
^British Zoology’ he is mentioned as the dis- 
coverer of Trochus terrestris. From 1757 to 
1768 Hudson was resident sub-librarian of 
the British Museum, and his studies in the 
Sloane herbarium enabled him to adapt the 
Linnoean nomenclature to the plants de- 
scribed by Kay far more accurately than did 
Sir J ohn Hill [q. y .] in his ‘ Flora Britannica ’ 
of 1760. In 1761 Hudson was elected a fellow 
of the Koyal Society, and in the following 
year appeared the first edition of his ' Flora 
Anglica,’ which, according to Pulteney and 
Sir J. E. Smith, ^ marks the establishment of 
Linnaean principles of botany in England.’ 
Sipaith writes that the work was ‘ composed 
under the auspices and advice of’ Benjamin 
Stillingfleet. Hudson, at the time of its pub- 
lication, was practising as an apothecary in 
Panton Street, Haymarket, and from 1765 
to 1771 acted as ^praefectus horti’ to the 
Apothecaries’ Company at Chelsea. A con- 
siderably enlarged edition of the ‘ Flora ’ ap- 
peared in 1778 ; but in 1783 the author’s 
house in Panton Street took fixe, his collec- 


tions of insects and many of his plants were 
destroyed, and the inmates narrowly escaped 
with their lives. Hudson retired to Jermyn 
Street. In 1791 he joined the newly esta- 
blished Linnean Society. He died in Jermyn 
Street from paralysis on 23 May 1793, being, 
according to the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ in 
his sixtieth year. He bequeathed the re- 
mains of his herbarium to the Apothecaries’ 
Company. Linnaeus gave the name Hudsonia 
to a North American genus of CistacecB. A 
portrait of Hudson was engraved. 

[Rees’s Cyclopsedia, article by Sir J. E. Smith ; 
Cornelius Nicholson’s Annals of Kendal, p. 345; 
Gent. Mag. 1793, i. 485; Field and Semple’s 
Memoirs of the Botanic Garden at Chelsea, p. 88 ; 
Triinen and Lyer’s Flora of Middlesex, p. 392 ; 
Pulteney’s Sketches of the Progress of Botany, 
ii. 351 ; Bromley’s Cat. of Portraits,] G. S, B. 

HUEFFEK, FKANCrS (more correctly 
Franz Huffer) (1845-1889), musical critic, 
was horn on 22 May 1845 at Miinster, where 
his fatherheldvarioiis municipal offices. After 
attending the lyce.um and academy of his 
native place, he studied philology at Leipzig 
in 1866, and at Berlin from 1867 to 1869. 
He took the degvee of Ph.D. at the university 
of Gottingen in July 1869, when his dis- 
sertation on the trouhadour, Guillem de 
Cahestanh, attracted favourable notice. It 
was subsequently published at Berlin (1869). 
While at Berlin he found time to devote 
much attention to music, for which he had 
a natural predilection, and joined the then 
very limited number of ardent admirers of 
Wagner. In 1869 he came to London, and 
soon engaged in literary work. His first 
essays appeared in the ‘North British Ke- 
view,’ the ‘Fortnightly Keview,’ and the 
‘ Academy.’ He became assistant editor of 
the last about 1871, and in that year his 
appreciative critique in the ‘ Academy ’ of 
Swinburne’s ‘Songs beforeSunrise’ attracted 
much attention. In 1874 the publication of 
his remarkable book, ‘Ki chard Wagner and 
the Music of the Future ’ (reprinted from 
the ‘Fortnightly Keview ’), placed him in a, 
foremost place among musicians of advanced 
views. Some five years later he succeeded 
Mr. 0. J. F. Crawfurd as editor of the ‘ New 
Quarterly Magazine,’ to which he had been 
a freqii ent contributor. About the sam e time 
his connection with the ‘Times’ began, and 
in the autumn of 1879 he succeeded J. W. 
Lavison [q. v.] as musical critic to that 
journal. In 1 878 appeared his learned treatise 
on Provencal literature, entitled ‘ The Trou- 
badours ; a History of Provencal Life and 
Literature in the Middle Ages,’ which led to 
his election to the ‘Felihrige’ society, and 
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he deliTered lectures on the same subject at 
the Eoyal Institution in 1880. He was na- 
turalised in January 1882 (Parliamentary 
Papers), 

Hueffer edited a series of biographies of 
^ The Great Musicians/ writing for it a life of 
"Wagner, which formed the opening volume 
(1881 ; 2nd edit. 1883). H 1883 he wrote 
the libretto for Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘ Colomba ; ’ 
in 1885 the words for ]\Ir. F. H. Cowen’s 
cantata, ‘The Sleeping Beauty;’ the libretto 
for Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘Troubadour’ in 1886; 
and a sldlful translation of Boito’s ‘ Otello’ 
(for Verdi’s music) in 1887. He was also 
for some time correspondent of the French 
musical paper, ‘Le Menestrel,’ and wrote 
various articles in Grove’s ‘Dictionary,’ Men- 
del’s ‘ Musik-Conversations-Lexicon,’ and the 
earlier part of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica ’ (9th edit.) In 1883 he edited a short- 
lived magazine called ‘ The Musical Review,’ 
and in 1886 ‘ The Musical World.’ He died 
after a short illness on 19 Jan. 1889, and was 
buried on the 24that the St.Pancras cemetery, 
East Finchley. He married in 1872 Cathe- 
rine, younger daughter of Ford Madox Brown, 
the painter. 

Besides the works mentioned above he pub- 
lished : 1. ‘ Musical Studies,’ collected essays 
fcom the ‘Times’ and elsewhere, 1880; an 
Italian translation appeared at Milan in 1883. 
2. ‘Italian and other Studies/ 1883. 3. ‘ Half 
a Century of English Music,’ 1889 (published 
posthumously). He also wrote critical me- 
moirs for the Tauehnitz editions of Rossetti’s 
‘Poems,’ 1873, and his ‘Ballads and Sonnets,’ 
1882 ; edited ‘ The Dwale Bluth’ and other 
literary remains of Oliver Madox-Brown, 
with memoir (in collaboration with W. M. 
Rossetti), 1876; and translated Guhl and 
Koner’s ‘Life of the Greeks and Romans,’ 
1875, and ‘ The Correspondence of Wagner 
and Liszt,’ 1888. 

Like Wagner, he was an ardent disciple of 
Schopenhauer, and his purely literary works 
show a good deal of the philosophical spirit. 
As a musical critic, although he wrote in a 
language not his own, and on a subject for 
which he had no exceptional natural qualifi- 
cations, he yet filled a post of great responsi- 
bility with success, if not with distinction, 
and he exerted an elevating influence on the 
art of his time. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musiewns, iv. 
680,819 ; Times, 21 and 25 Jan, 1889 ; informa- 
tion from W. M. Rossetti, esq., Mrs. Hueffer, and 
Profesor Hermann Hiiffer of Bonn ; personal 
knowledge.] J. A. F. M. 

HUES, ROBERT (1553 P-1632), mathe- 
matician and geographer, born at Little Here- 
ford aboijt 1553, entered Brasenose College, 


Oxford, as a servitor in 1571, or perhaps 
later. He subsequently removed to Magdalen 
Hall, from which he graduated B. A. as ‘Ro- 
bert Hughes ’ on 12 July 1578 (Pey. of TJniv, 
of Oxf, Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 
76). His skill as a scientific geographer com- 
mended him to the notice of Thomas Caven- 
dish [q. V.], the voyager, with whom he sailed 
at least once round the world. His society 
was sought, too, by Thomas, lord Grey of 
_ Wilton, whom he frequently visited when 
confined in the Tower. After Lord Grey’s 
death, on 6 July 1614, Hues was patronised 
by Henry, earl of Northumberland, and be- 
came tutor to his son Algernon when the 
latter was at Christ Church. The earl allowed 
him an annuity. Hues is mentioned by 
Thomas Chapman [q. v.] in the preface to his 
‘Homer,’ 1611, as one of the learned and 
valued friends to whose advice he was in- 
debted. He died unmarried at Kidling- 
ton, Oxfordshire, on 24 May 1632, aged 79, 
and was buried in the divinity chapel at 
Christ Church (epitaph in Wood, Colleges 
andSalls^Qd,. Gutch,p. 503). He is author 
of ‘Tractatus de Globis et eorum Usu, ac- 
commodatus iis qui Londini editi sunt anno 
1593, sumptibus Gulielmi Sandersoni civis 
Londinensis/8vo, London, 1594, dedicated to 
Sir W alter Raleigh. Other editions were pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1611 and 1624 (the 
latter with notes and illustrations by J. I. 
Pontanus), and at Heidelberg in 1613. An 
English translation by J. Chilmead was is- 
sued at London in 1638. The treatise was 
written for the special purpose of being used 
in connection with a set of globes by Emery 
Molyneux, now in the library of the Middle 
Temple. Chilmead’s English version was re- 
issued in 1889 by the Hakluyt Society, under 
the editorship of Clements R. Markham. 
Wood mentions as another work of Hues a 
treatise entitled ‘Breviarium totius Orbis,’ 
winch he says was several times printed; 
this is most probably identical with the 
‘ Breviarium Orbis Terrarum,’ stated by 
Watt to have been printed at Oxford in 1661 
(^Bibl. Brit. i. 523). 

[Wood’s Athente Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 634-5 ; 
Warton’s Hist, of Engl. Poetry, ed. Ilazlitt, iv. 
317; Will registered in P. C. C. 30, Russell.] 

G. G. 

HHET or HUETT, THOMAS (d 1591), 
W elsh bibheal scholar, was a native of W ales, 
and in 1544 a member of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge (B.A. 1562). He became 
master of the college of the Holy Trinity at 
Pontefract, and when it was dissolved received 
a pension, which he was in receipt of in 1656. 
On 20 Nov. 1560 the queen gave him the 
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living of Trefeglwys in Montgomerysliire. 
From 1562 to 1588 lie was precentor of St. 
David’s Oatliedral. Huet was a strong pro- 
testant. He signed the Thirty-nine Articles 
in the convocation of 1562-3, and in 1571 
dismissed the cathedral sexton at St. David’s 
for concealing popish mass-hooks. These 
hooks he puhlicly burned. Diehard Davies 
[q. V.], hishop of St. David’s, recommended 
him in 1565 for the bishopric of Bangor, bnt 
he failed to secure it, though supported at 
first by Parker. However, he received the rec- 
tories of Cefnllys and Disserth in Dadnor- 
shire, and as Parker calls him Doctor Huett, 
he probably at some time proceeded to the 
degree of D.D. Huet died on 19 Aug. 
1591, and was buried in Llanavan Church, 
Brecknockshire. He was married. His 
daughter “^as wife of James Vychan, a gen- 
tleman of Pembrokeshire. 

Huet co-operated with Davies and W. 
Salesbury in the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Welsh, he undertaking the book 
of Develation. T'he first edition was pub- 
lished in 1567, London, fol. 

[Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. ii. 101 ; Williams’s 
Eminent Welshmen, p. 224 ; Brit. Mus. MSS. 
Lansd. viii. 75, 76; Dwnn’s Herald- Vis. of 
Wales, i. 182, 193 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. Early Printed 
Books.] W. A. J. A. 

HUGFOKD, IGN AZIO ENRICO (1703- 
1778), painter, was born of English parents 
at Florence in 1703. He studied painting 
under Anton Domenico Gabbiani, and even- 
tually became a painter of some repute in 
Florence, though his paintings had no real 
merit. He painted a ^ St. Raphael ’ as an 
altarpiece for the church of S. Felicith in 
Florence, various small pictures for the ^and 
duke, and some for the monastery of Vallom- 
brosa at Forli. Hugford has better claim to 
repute as an art critic and expert, and as a 
teacher in the academy of St. Luke at 
Florence. Among his pupils was F. Barto- 
lozzi, R.A. [q. v.] Hugford published in 
1762 ^Raccolta di cento Pensieri diversi di 
Anton Domenico Gabbiani, Pittor Fioren- 
tino,’, which contains one etching by Plug- 
ford himself. He died at Florence in 1778, 
aged 75. 

Hugpoed, Feeeinaeeo Eiteico (1696- 
1771), elder brother of the above, also studied 
painting, but eventually became a monk at 
Vallombrosa. Father Hugford is well known 
as one of the chief promoters of the art of 
scagliola, which he learnt from a monk of 
the abbey of S. Reparata di Marradi. He 
brought this art to the highest pitch of ex- 
cellence which it attained. His best pupil 
was Lamberto Gori, who learnt drawing 


from Ignazio Hugford. Father Hugford died 
in 1771. 

[Roaini’s Storia della Pittura; Pilkington’s 
Diet, of Painters; Zani’s Encielopedia ; Tuer’s 
Bartolozzi and his Works.] L. C. 

HTJGGARDE or HOGGARDE, MILES 
(jf?. 1557), poet and opponent of the Reforma- 
tion, is stated to have been a shoemaker or 
hosier in London, and the first writer for the 
catholic cause who had not received a monas- 
tical or academical education. He dwelt 
in Pudding Lane, a circumstance which oc- 
casioned Thomas Haukes, a gentleman of 
Kent, to tell him in a disputation at Bishop 
Bonner’s house, ^ Ye can better skille to eate 
a pudding and make a hose then in scripture 
eyther to aunswere or oppose ’ (Foxe, Acts 
and Mon., ed. Townsend, vii. Ill, 759). 
Bishop Bale calls him ^ insanus Porcarius ^ 
and ^ Milo Porcarius, vel Hoggardus, servo- 
rum Dei malignus proditor,’ and ridicules 
him for endeavouring to prove the necessity 
of fasting from Yirgil’s ^^neid’ and Cicero’s 
‘ Tusculan Questions.’ Strype also speaks of 
him disparagingly, remarking that ‘ he set him 
self to oppose and abuse the gospellers, being 
set on and encouraged by priests and mass- 
mongers, with whom he much consorted, and 
was sometimes with them at Bishop Bonner’s 
house.’ It is plain, however, that Huggarde 
was noticed by leading men on the protes- 
tant side, and that he was one of the most 
indefatigable opponents of the Reformation, 
The writers against him included Laurence 
Humphrey, Robert Crowley, William Keth, 
and John Plough. He was living in the last 
year of Mary’s reign, and in the title-pages 
of several of his works he describes himself 
as ^ servant to the Queene’s most excellent 
Ma] estie.’ 

His works are ; 1. ^ The Abuse of the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Aultare,’ a poem, 
published towards the close of the reign of 
Henry VIII. Robert Crowley [q. v.] vnrote 
'Confutation,’ London, 1548, 8vo, with which 
the whole ofHuggarde’spoem was reprinted. 
2 . ' The Assault of the Sacrament of the Altar ; 
containyngas well six sever all Assaults, made 
from tyme to tyme, against the said blessed 
Sacrament ; as also the names and opinions 
of all the hereticall Captains of the same 
Assaults. Written in . . . 1549, by Myles 
Huggarde, and dedicated to the Queues 
most excellent Maiestie, being then Ladie 
Marie ; in whiche tyme (heresie then reign- 
ing) it could take no place,’ London, 1554, 
4to ,* in verse. 3. ' A new treatyse in maner 
of a Dialoge, which sheweth the excellency 
of manes nature, in that he is made to the 
image of God,^ London, 1550, 4to, black let- 
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ter, in verse. 4. ‘Treatise of tliree Wed- 
dings,’ 1550, 4to. 5. ‘A treatise entitled 
the Path waye to the to'^\Te of perfection,’ 
London (R. Caley), 1554, 4to; London, 1556, 
4to ; in verse. An analysis of this work is 
given in Brydges and Haslewood’s ‘ British 
Bibliographer,’ iv. 67. 6. ‘ A _ Win’our of 

Lone, which such Light doth giue, That all 
men may learn, how to loue and hue,’ Lon- 
don [1555], 4to, in verse; dedicated to Queen 
Mary. 7. ‘ The Displaying of the Protes- 
tants, and sondry their Practises, with a 
Description of divers their abuses of late fre- , 
quented within their malignaunte churche. | 
Perused and set forte with thassent of an- 1 
thoritie, according to the order in that be- 
half appointed ’ (anon.), London, 1556, 8vo, ! 
black letter. In reply to this work John 
Plough pubhshed at Basel ‘ An Apology for 
the Protestants.’ Dr. Laurence Hiunphrey, 
William Heth, and others joined in the at- 
tack upon Huggarde. 8. ‘A Short Treatise ! 
in Meter upon the cxxix Psalme of Dauid, 
called De Profundis,’ London, 1556, 4to. I 
9. ‘ New A B C. paraphrastically applied as ! 
the State of the World doth at this day re- 
quire/ London, 1557, 4to. 10, ‘A Myrrovre 
of myserie, newly compiled and sett forthe 
by Myles Huggarde seruaunt to y® queues 
moste excellente maiestie/ 1557, 4to, manu- 
script in the Huth Library. It is a poem in 
seven-line stanzas, not known to have ap- 
peared in print. It is dedicated in verse to 
the queen, and is most beautifully written on 
vellum, having the royal arms in the lower 
centre, and a curious drawing before the poem 
itself. Poliowing the dedication is a prologue 
in twelve stanzas of four lines each. 11. Songs 
and religious poems, in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 15233. 12. A poem, containing 113 
seven-line stanzas, of controversy against the 
reformers, in Harleian MS. 3444, which once 
belonged to Queen Mary. 

[Addit. MS. 24489, p. 066; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq. (Kerbert), pp. 377, 618, 829, 831, 1568, 
1582, 1589; Bale’s De Scriptoribns, i. 728, ii. 
Ill ; Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 206 ; Billow’s Diet, 
of English Catholics, iii. 323 ; The Huth Library, 

ii. 745 ; Maitland’s Reformation Essays, pp. 303, 
417, 510, 520 Ji.; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 

94 ; Pite, De Anglise Scriptoribns, p. 752 ; Hit- 
son’s Bibl. Poetica, p. 245 ; Strype’s Memorials, 

iii. 206 fol. ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 406 ; War- 
ton’s Hist, of English Poetry, 1840, iii. 172, 264- 
Wood’s Athense Oxon, (Bliss), i. 301.] T.’ C. 

HT7GBINS, JOHN (j^. 1729), warden of 
the Pleet. [See under Bakbiiidob, Thomas.] 

HHGGINS, SAMUEL (1811-1885), ar- 
chitect, was bom^ in 1811 at Deal in Kent 
but, brought to Liverpool in infancy, he re- 


I sided there most of his life. William Hug- 
! gins (1820-1884) [q. v.] was his brother. In 
I 1840 he began regular practice as an architect, 
i He was a voluminous writer on subjects con- 
; nected with his profession, particularly in 
I defence of the classic style. He became a 
member of the Liverpool Architectural So- 
ciety in 1849, and was president from 1856 
to 1858. He resided in Chester with his 
brother William from 1861 to 1865, and in- 
terested himself in the preservation of the 
city’s ancient huilcliugs. In 1868 he read 
before the Liverpool Architectural Society a 
paper opposing the proposed restoration of 
Chester Cathedral, and in 1871 another paper 
‘ On so-called Restorations of our Cathedral 
and Abbey Churches.’ The latter aroused a 
strong feeling on the subject of restorations, 
and led, after much discussion in the press, 
to the formation of the Society for tlie Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. Huggins pub- 
lished in 1863 ‘ Chart of the History of 
Architecture. . . .’ A reduced engraving of 
this chart appeared in the ‘ Building News,’ 
31 Oct. 1863. He compiled the catalogue of 
i the Liverpool Free Public Library, 1872. He 
died at Christleton, Chester, 10 Jan. 1885. 
His portrait was painted by his brother Wil- 
liam. 

I [The Biograph, 1879, i. 406 ; Liverpool news- 
, papers.] A. N. 

HUGGINS, WILLIAM (1696-1761), 
translator of Ariosto, son of John Huggins, 
warden of the Fleet prison, was born in 
1696,matriculated at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, 16 Aug. 1712, proceeded B.A. 1716, 
M.A. 1719, and became fellow of his college 
1722. Abandoning an intention of taking 
holy orders, he was, on 27 Oct. 1721, ap- 
pointed wardrobe-keeper and keeper of the 
private lodgings at Hampton Court. He sub- 
sequently resided at fleadly Park, Hamp- 
shire. He died 2 July 1761. 

Huggins published : 1. ‘Judith, an Oratorio 
or Sacred Drama ; the Music composed by 
Mr. Whlliam Fesche, late Ohhpel Master of 
the Cathedral Church at Antwerp,’ London, 
1733, 8vo. 2. Translation of sonnets from 
the Italian of Giovanni Battista Felice Zappa, 
1765, 4to. 3. ‘The Observer Observ’d; or 
Remarks on a certain curious Tract intitled 
“ Observations on the Faiere [sic'] Queene of 
Spencer,” by Thomas W arton, ’’London, 1 756, 
8vo. 4. ‘Orlando Furioso . . . translated 
from the Italian,’ 2 vols., London, 1767, 4to. 
This has an elaborate preface and annota- 
tions. At his death he left in manuscript a 
tragedy, a farce, and a translation of Dante, 
of which the ‘ British Magazine,’ 1760, pub- 
lished a specimen. His portrait was both 
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painted and engraved by Hogarth, and -was j 
to have been prefixed to the translation of | 
Dante. I 

[Bloxam’s Reg. of Magd. Coll. vi. 185 ; Baker’s 
Biog. Dramatica ; Nichols’s Illiistr. of Lit. iii. 
•601; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. iii. 686; Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, iv. 12.] R. B. 

HDaailSrS, william (1820-1884), 

animal-painter, was horn in Liverpool in , 
1820. Samuel Huggins [q. v.] was an elder | 
brother. William received his first instruc- j 
tion in drawing at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
afterwards the Liverpool Institute, and now 
the government school of art, where at the 
age of fifteen he gained a prize for a design, 
^Adam’s Vision of the Death of Abel.’ He 
also made many studies from the animals at 
the Liverpool zoological gardens, and was a 
student at the life class of the old Liverpool 
academy, of which he became a full member. 
One of the best-known of his early works 
was ‘ Fight between the Eagle and the Ser- 
pent,’ to illustrate a passage from Shelley’s 
^ Revolt of Islam.’ The reclining figure in 
the composition is his wife. Disappointed 
at the reception of his animal pictures, he 
painted about 1845 several subjects from 
Milton, ' Una and the Lion ’ from Spenser’s 
'Faerie Queene,’ 'Enchantress and Nourma- 
hal’ from Moore’s 'Lalla Rookh,’ &c. In I8GI 
Huggins removed to Chester, and during his 
residence there painted many views of the 
cathedral and the city, the ' Stones of Ches- 
ter, or Ruins of St. John’s,’ ' Salmon Trap on 
the Dee,’ &c. He left Chester in 1876 for 
Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales, with the pur- 
pose of studying landscape; one of the results 
was ' The Fairy Glen,’ exhibited at the Liver- 
pool Exhibition, 1877, but he again returned 
to Chester, and died at Christleton, near that 
city, 25 Feb. 1884. 

Huggins was a constant exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy from 1846 till within a few 
years of his death, and at the exhibitions at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. His horses, cattle, and poultiy 
pictures were his best and most characteristic 
work, good in drawing, and remarkable for 
brilliance of colour; 'Tried Friends,’ pur- 
chased by the Liverpool corporation, well 
illustrates these qualities. Few artists have 
been more versatile ; he not only drew por- 
traits in chalk of many of his friends, but 
painted some large equestrian portraits in oil. 
An excellent example is the portrait of Mr. T. 
Gorton, master of the Holcombe hunt, with 
a leash of hounds. He was an accomplished 
musician, and had an exceptional knowledge 
of other branches of art, such as ceramics and 
glass. Among his portraits is one of himself 


(1841), and another of his elder brother, 
Samuel Huggins. 

[Liverpool Mercury, 28 Feb. 1884 ; exhibition 
catalogues ; private information.] A. N. 

HUGGHNS, VvHLLIAM JOHN (17S1- 
1845), marine -painter, born in 1781, began 
life as a sailor in the serwce of the East India 
Company. During his voyages he made many 
drawings of ships and landscapes in China 
and elsewhere. He eventually settled in 
Leadenhall Street, near the East India House, 
and practised his art as a profession, being 
specially employed to make drawings of ships 
in the company’s service. In 1817 he exhi- 
bited a picture in the Royal Academy, and 
continued to exhibit occasionally up to his 
death. From his nautical knowledge his pic- 
tures had some repute as portraits of ships, 
but were weak in colouring and general com- 
position. Some of them were engraved. Hug- 
gins was marine-painter to George W and to 
William IV : for the latter he painted three 
large pictures of the battle of Trafalgar, two 
of which are at Hampton Court and one in 
St. .James’s Palace. He died in Leadenhall 
Street on 19 May 1845. 

[Gent. Mag. new ser. 1845, xxiv. 93; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Royal Acad. Catalogues.] 

L. G. 

HUGH {d. 1094), called op Grantmes- 
PTL, or Grentemaisihi-, baron and sheriff of 
Leicestershire, son of Robert of Grantmesnil, 
in the arrondissement of Lisieux, by Advice 
(Had wisa), daughter of Geroy, lordof Escalfoy 
and of Montreuil near the Dive, was probably 
born not later than 1 014. He servedD uke Ro- 
bert the Magnificent, who resigned the duchy 
in 1035. His father at his death left his lands 
in equal shares to Hugh and his younger 
brother Robert, On receiving their inherit- 
ance they determined to build a monastery, 
and fixed on a spot near their own home. 
Their uncle, William FitzGeroy, pointed out 
that the site was unsuitable, and persuaded 
them to restore the abbey of St. Evroul, 
which they obtained by exchange from the 
abbot and convent of Bee, for it was then 
a cell of that house. They undertook their 
work in 1050, endow’ed their house, and 
peopled it with monks from Jumieges. Ro- 
bert became a member of the convent, was 
appointed prior and afterwards in 1059 abbot, 
was expelledby Duke William in 1063, betook 
himself to Italy, where he was welcomed by 
Robert Guiscard, and was given an abbey to 
rule over, and two others over which he 
placed two of his fpllowers (ORnERic,pp.474, 
481—4). Hugh was also banished along with 
some other lords in consequence of accusa- 
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tions brouglit by Roger of Montgomery and 
his wife Mabel. He was recalled, was one 
of the inner council consulted by the duhe as 
to an invasion of England, and took part in 
the battle of Hastings {ib. p. oOl). When the 
Concj^ueror visited IN’ormandy in 1067, Hugh 
was left in command of Hampshire. He was 
appointed sheriff of Leicestershire, and re- 
ceived many grants of lands, chiefly in Lei- 
cestershire, where he held sixty-seven manors, 
and in Nottinghamshire, where he held 
twenty. His wife, Adelaide, daughter of Ivo 
of Beaumont, was very handsome, and he 
returned to Normandy in 1068, in order, it 
is said, to prevent her getting into mischief 
(ib. p. 512). Tv \'0 of his sons, Ivo and Alberic, 
were concerned in the rebellion of Robert in 
1077 [see under Henet I], and in conjunc- 
tion with other Norman lords he prevailed 
on the Conqueror to forgive Robert. He 
joined in the rebellion against Rufus in 1088, 
and committed ravages in Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire. In January 1091 he 
helped Richard of Courcy, whose son Robert 
had married his daughter Rohesia, against 
Robert of Belleme [q. v.], and Robert’s lord 
and ally, Duke Robert, who was besieging 
Courcy, and though then too old to wear har- 
ness gave his friends much useful advice. 
BDs son Ivo was taken and imprisoned by the 
duke, to whom Hugh sent an indignant re- 
monstrance, reminding him how faithfully he 
had served him, his father, and his grand- 
father, and requesting to be allowed to deal 
with Robert of Belleme without interference. 
As far as Hugh was concerned the arrival 
of Rufus in Normandy must have brought 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion. He was 
in England, when in 1094, worn out by old 
age, he felt death near, and accordingly as- 
sumed the monastic habit which had been 
sent some time before from Evroul for that 
pu^ose. He died on the sixth day after so 
doing, 22 Eeb. ^ His body was salted, care- 
fully sewed up in an ox-sldn, and conveyed to 
St. EtouI, where it was honourably buried. 
Orderic, a monk of the house, wrote and re- 
corded his epitaph (%h. p. 716). By his wife 
Adelaide he had flve sons and five daughters 
who grewup, and apparently a son and daugh- 
tei^who died in infancy (comp. ib. pp. 622, 
717). Of his sons his eldest, Robert, who in- 
herited his Norman estates, alone was long- 
lived; he mmied thrice, and died in 1122 
mthout leaving children. His second son, 
Wi^am, married Mabel, daughter of Robert 
Guiscard., and his third, Ivo, who inherited 
his sheriffdom and his English estates, a 
daughter of Gilbert of Ghent (de Gand), lord 
of Folkingham and other lands in Lincoln- 
siire. Three of Hugh’s sons, William, Ito, 


and Alberic, went on the first crusade, and 
were among the ^rope-dancers’ of Antioch 
(William op Tyee, vi. 4, ap. Gesta Dei 
per Francos, p. 715. ; Oedekic, p. 805 ; for 
explanation of the term see Gibbon, v. 220). 
Four of Hugh’s daughters were married 
(Oedeeic, p. 692). 

Ivo in 1101, after his return to England, 
levied private war on his neighbours, was 
tried, and made an arrangement with Robert 
of Meulan, by which he secured Robert’s 
good offices with the king, but was forced to- 
agree to a marriage between his young son 
Ivo and Robert’s niece. He died on his pil- 
grimage. 

[As a monk of St. Evroul, Ordoric naturally 
gives many particulars about Hugh and his house, 
and was of course well informed ; references to 
Duchesne’s Hist. Norm. SS. ; Will, of Jumi^ges, 
vii. 4, 29 (Duchesne) ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. an! 
1088 (Rolls Ser.); Will, of Malmesbury, iv. 488 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Will of Tyro, Gesta Dei per 
Francos, p. 715 ; Ellis’s Introcl. to Domesday, i. 
429 ; Freeman’s Norman Conq. ii. 233, iii. 183, 
187, iv. passim, and William Rufus, i. passim- 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, v. 220, cd. Smith' 
1862.] H. 

HUGH {d. 1098), called op Monxgomeey, 
Eael op Sheewsbuey and Aextndel, se- 
cond son of Roger of Montgomery [q. v.l, by 
Mabel, daughter of William Talvas, lord of 
Belleme, and younger brother of Robert of 
Belleme [q. v.], held during his father’s life- 
time the inanor of Worfleld in Shropshire, 
and was distinguished as a leader against the 
Welsh, laying waste Ceredigion (Cardigan- 
shire), and even Dyfed (Peml)rokeshire), in 
1071 and the following years. Being at Bures 
in Normandy when his mother was murdered 
there in the winter of 1082, he pursued her 
murderers with sixteen knights, but was un- 
able to overtake them. In conjunction with 
his brothers Robert and Roger of Poitou, he 
joined the rebellion against Rufus in 1088, 
and helped to hold Rochester Castle against 
the king. He succeeded his father in Eng- 
land in 1094, becoming Earl of Shrewsbury 
^d Arundel (for the Arundel title see under 
Rogee op Montgomeey and Second Feerage 
Deport, pp. 406-26). He was suspected of 
being concerned in plots against Rufus in 
1095, and after the king’s triumph privately 
purchased his favour with a present of 8,0007. 
Constantly engaged in war with the Welsh, 
he was probably specially concerned in the 
mvasion and occupation of Cei'cdigion and 
Dyfed in 1093. By the Welsh he was called 
the Red, by the Scandinavians apparently 
the Brave or the Proud. In 1094 the Welsh 
rose against him and the other Norman lords, 
and though he made war upon them in North 
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Wales, and put several bands to flig’b.t, be 
was not able to repress their ravages ; at 
blichaelmas 1095 they took Montgomery and 
slew all his men that were in the castle. 
Early in 1098 he joined forces with Hugh, 
earl of Chester [q. v.], and made war in 
Anglesey, for the Welsh had made an alliance 
with the Northmen of Ireland. The earls 
treated the Welsh with great cruelty [see 
under Hugh, Eael op Chester]. When the 
fleet of the ISForwegian king, Magnus Bare- 
foot, appeared, the two earls met at Dwy- 
ganwy on the mainland, Hugh of Shrews- 
bmy being first on the spot and waiting some 
days for his ally. They crossed over into 
Anglesey, and when the fleet drew near Hugh 
of Shrewsbury rode along the shore, spurring 
his horse, for he was in haste to marshal his 
men lest the Northmen should land before 
they were drawn up in battle array. As he 
did so the ships came within bow-shot of 
him, and Magnus and one of his men both 
shot at his face, for the rest of him was 
covered with mail. The king’s arrow pierced 
his eye and kiUed him. His body was buried 
in the cloister of SMewsbiuy Abbey, which 
had been built by his father and finished by 
himself. His death was much lamented. He 
was a valiant warrior, and, save for his cruel- 
ties to the Welsh, was gentle in manner and 
amiable in disposition. He does not appear 
to have been married, and was succeeded by 
his brother Bobert of Belleme. 

[Orderie, pp. 578, 581, 708 (Duchesne) ; Ann. 
Cambr. p. 26 (Rolls Ser.); Brut y Tywysogion, 
pp. 61, 63, 66 (Rolls Ser.) ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
ann. 1094, 1098 (Rolls Ser.) ; Florence, an. 1098 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Will, of Malmesbury’s G-esta 
Regiim, iv.306 ; Rowel’s Caradoc, p. 155 ; Laing’s 
Heimsliingla, iv. 93, ed. Anderson; Giraldus 
Cambr. Itin. Kambr. ii. 7, Op. vii. 128, 129 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Dugdale’s Baronage, p. 26, Monas- 
ticon, iii. 520 ; Freeman’s Norman Conq.v. 113: 
Freeman’s William Rufus, i. 57, 473, ii. 62, 
129-47.] W. H. 

HUGH (d. 1101), called op Avrajstches, 
Earl op Chester, son of Richard, called Goz, 
viscount of Avranches, is said to have been a 
nephew of William the Conqueror, his mother, 
to whom the name of Emma is given, being 
a daughter of Herleva (Oemerod ; Doyle) ; 
but for tbis there seems to be no authority 
earlier than the fourteenth century. His 
faj:her, Richard, was the son of Thurstan 
Goz, lord of Hiesmes, son of Ansfrid, a Dane. 
Thurstan was unfaithful to Duke William in 
1040, and helped Henry, king of France, in 
his invasion of Normandy. His son Richard 
remained loyal and made his father’s peace 
with the duke. When the duke was about 
to invade England, Hugh, who had by that 
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time succeeded to his father’s viscounty, was 
one of his chief councillors, and contributed 
sixty ships to the invading fleet (Williaai op 
Poitiers, ap. Gesta WUlehni J, p. 121, see 
also p. 22). He was richly rewarded with 
gTants of English land. WTien Gerhod, earl 
of Chester, left England in 1071, the Con- 
queror bestowed his earldom on Hugh, who 
was invested with singular power, for he was 
overlord of aU the land in his earldom save 
what belonged to the bishop, he had a court 
of his barons or greater tenants in chief, 
offences were committed against his peace 
not against the king’s, and writs ran in his 
name. These characteristics became recog- 
nised as constituting a palatine earldom. The 
exceptional power which he held was designed 
to strengthen him against the Welsh, against 
whom he carried on frequent and sanguinary 
wars in conjunction especially with Robert 
of Rhnddlan [q. v.] and his own baronial 
tenant Rol^ert of Malpas ; he fought success- 
fully in North Wales, invaded Anglesey, and 
built the castle of Aberlleiniog on the eastern 
coast of the island. ^ Besides his earldom he 
held lands in twenty shires. 

Extravagant without being liberal he loved 
show, was always ready for war, and kept an 
army rather than a household. An inordi- 
nate craving for sport led him to lay waste 
his own lands that he might have more space 
for hunting and hawking. He was glutton- 
ous and sensual, became so unwieldy that he 
could scarcely Vvalk, and was generally styled 
Hugh the Eat ; he had many children by 
different mistresses . His wars with the W elsh 
were cari’ied on with a savage ferocity, which 
makes the name Wolf (Lupus) bestowed on 
him in later days an appropriate designation. 
At the same time he was a wise counsellor, a 
loyal subject, and not without strong religi- 
ous feelings ; his household contained several 
men of high character, his chaplain was a 
learned and holy man, and both the earl and 
his countess, Ermentnide, daughter of Hugh 
of Claremont, count of Beauvais, were friends 
and admirers of Anselm (Orleric, pp. 522, 
598 ; Ealmer, Historia Novorum, ii. 363). 
When in 1082 Bishop Odo was planning an 
expedition to Italy, Hugh prepared to ac- 
company him, hut the scheme came to nothing. 
In the rebellion of 1088 he remained faithful 
to William Rufus. As viscount of Avranches 
he upheld the cause of his count Henry [see 
TTevrt I], though when both Rufus and Duke 
Robert marched against the count in 1091 , he 
surrendered his castle to them. The story that 
it was by his advice thatHenry occupied Mont 
St. Michel is probably without foundation 
(Wage, 1. 14624 ; Freemaz, William Rufus ^ 
ii. 530). In 1092 he designed to turn out 
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the secular canons of St. "^^erburgli’s, Chester, 
and establish in their place a body of monks 
from the abbey of Bee. Accordingdy he sent 
to Anselm, then abbot of Bee, who spoke of 
him as an old friend, asking him to come and 
help him, and his request was supported by 
other nobles. Anselm refused to visit Eng- 
land at that time [see under Aitselm], and 
the earl fell sick, and sent him another mes- 
sage urging him to come for the good of his 
souL After a thh’d message Anselm came, 
and helped the earl, who was then recovered, 
in his work. Hugh rebuilt the church in 
conjimction with his countess, endowed the 
monastery, and made Anselm’s chaplain the 
first abbot. When Henry’s fortunes mended 
in 1094, Hugh was again one of his chief sup- 
porters, and received from him the castle of 
St. James on theBeuvronin the south of the 
Avranchin, of which he had previously been 
constable, as his father had been before him. 
On 31 Oct. he was summoned by Rufus to 
accompany Henry to Eu, where the king then 
was they, however, sailed to England, and 
remained in London over Christmas. During 
his absence in Normandy the Welsh rebelled ; 
they invaded and wasted Cheshire, took the 
earhs towns, and destroyedhis castle in Angle- 
sey. During the wars of the next three years 
N orth W^ ales, with which the earl must have 
been most concerned, remained unsubdued. 
In January 1096 he was at the king’s court 
at Salisbury, where he advised that William 
of Eu, who had been defeated in judicial 
combat, should be mutilated, for William had 
married the earl’s sister and had been un- 
faithful to her. In 1098 he joined Hugh of 
Montgomery [q. v.], earl of Shrewsbury, in an 
invasion of Anglesey ; they bribed the Norse 
pirates from Ireland, who were in alliance 
with the "Welsh, to help them to enter the 
island, rebuilt the castle of Aberlleiniog, 
sHughtered large numbers, and mutilated 
their captives. An old priest named Cem-ed 
who had given counsel to the Welsh, was 
dragged out of church, and after he had suf- 
fered other mutilations his tongue was cut 
out. More than a century and a half later 
^ was commonly believed that the Earl of 
Chester (or perhaps his feUow-earl) kenneRed 
h is ho unds for a night in the church of St. 
l y^dog^^d the next morning found them 
Ml mad. men the fleet of Magnus Barefoot, 
kmg of No^ay appeared ofTthe island, the 
earls Ind a large force to prevent the North- 
men from landing. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
was slai^and Magnus made peace with the 

SI"'. declaring that he meant no 
im to Engird, and had come to take 
possesion of the islands which belonged to 
him. Hugh completed the conquest of Angle- 


sey and subdued the larger part of North 
Wales. He was in N ormandy when he heard 
of the death of Rufus in 1100 ,* he crossed at 
once to England and was one of the principal 
councillors of Henry. The next year he fell 
sick, assumed the Benedictine habit at St. 
Werburgh’s, and three days afterwards died 
on 27 J uly. His body was first buried in the 
cemetery of the abbey, and was afterwards 
removed by his nephew Ranulf, earl of Ches- 
ter, called le Meschin (d. 1129 ?), into the 
chapter-house. The report that his remains 
were discovered in 1724 seems doubtful (Oe- 
MEEOD, i. 218). 

By his wife Ermentrude he had one son, 

, Richard, who succeeded him, receiving in- 
vestiture of the earldom about 1107. Richard,] 
who was handsome, loyal, and amiable, mar-f 
ried Matilda, daughter of Stephen, count of| 
Blois, by Adela, daughter of the Conqueror,! 
and while still a young man was drowned 
withhis wife when the White Ship foundered 
on 27 Nov. 1119. Alsopi’obably byhis wife 
Hugh had a daughter named Giva, who 
married Geoffrey Ridell, lord of Wittering, 
Northamptonshire, one of Henry’s justices, 
and after her husband was drowned in the 
White Ship founded the Benedictine priory 
of Canwell, Staffordshire (Monasticon, iv. 
104,- Taetnbe, JSfotitia, p. 496), 

Of his illegitimate children, Robert be- 
came a monk of St. EvrouTs, and was in 
1100 wrongfully made abbot of St. Ed- 
mund’s, whence he was removed by Anselm’s 
authority (Oeeeeic, pp. 602, 783 ; Liebee- 
MANN, Annals of St. EdmumVs, p. 130; St. 
Anselm, Ejpp. iv. 14), and Othcre was tutor 
sons of Henry I and was drowned im* 
the White Ship. 

[OMerie, pp. 522, 598, 602, 704, 768, 783, 787, 
870 (Duchesne) ; William of Poitiers, G-esta Wil- 
lelmi Conq.pp.22,121 (Giles) ; Will.bf Jumi6ges, 
VII. 6, viii. 4 (Duchesne) ; Anglo-Sax.Chron. arm. 
1094, 1098; Florence of Wore. ii. 42 (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.) ; Will, of Malmesbury’s Gusta Regum, 
w. 329 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Hen. of Huntingdon, 
Hist. p. 242, De ContemptuMundi, p. 304 (Rolls 
Ser.); Eadmer’e Hist. Nov. pp. 362, 363, and 
Anselmi Epp, iv. 14, 81 (Migne) ; Lioberraann’s 
Ungedruckte Anglo-Normanii.Geschichtsquellen, 
p. 130; Wace’s Roman do Ron, 1. 14624 sq. ; Ann. 

y Ty wysogion, ann. 
1092 C094), 1096 (1098), both Rolls Ser . ; 
Damgs Heimskringla, iii. 129-33 ; Giraldi 

7, Op. vi. 128, 129 
^ollsSer.); Freeman’s Norman Conq. iv. passim, 

• oAo passim; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. 

1 . 363, 364 ; Ellis’s Introd. to Domesday, i. 437 ; 
Ormerod’s Hist, of Cheshire, i. 11, 12, 123, 124, 
218 ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 362; Dugdale’s 

Monasticon, ii. 271 sqq. iv. 104 ; Tanner’s Notitia, 
p. 496.] 
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HUGH (/. 1107 ?-llo5 ?), caUed Albtjs 
or Caitdidus, chronicler, was from early boy- 
hood a monk of Peterborough, having been 
brought into the brotherhood by his elder 
brother, Reinaldus Spiritus, one of the sacrists 
of the monastery, in the time of Abbot Erniilf, 
who ruled the house between 1107 and 1114. 
Hug’h was a very sickly child, and though 
he lived to a good age, he was never strong. 
He was called ^Hugo Albus,’ from the pale- 
ness and beauty of his countenance. Later 
writers have called him ‘Hugo Oandidus,’ 
which Leland translates as if it were a sur- 
name, ‘ Hugh Whyte.’ 

Hugh’s chief teachers were Abbot Ernulf 
and his brother lieinald, of both of whom 
he speaks in terms of warm affection. He 
remained a monk during the abbacies of John, 
Henry, Martin of Bee, and William of Wal- 
terviUe. He won the affection, both as j iinior 
and senior, of the monks and abbots, and was 
equally popular in neighbouring monasteries 
and in the country around. He wms em- 
ployed in every branch of the business of the 
monastery, both internal and external. In 
Abbot Martin’s time (1133-55) he was 
elected sub-prior. He was present when the 
church was burnt in 1116, and at the subse- 
■quent reconsecration by Bishop Alexander 
of Lincoln, in Lent 1139, he kissed and 
washed the right arm of St. Oswald, the 
most precious of the Peterborough rehes, 
and bore testimony that the flesh and skin 
was still whole, in accordance with St. Aidan’s 
prophecy. On the very day of Martin’s death 
{2 Jan. 1155) he was appointed with eleven 
other senior monks, all of whom were junior 
to him, as a committee for the election of 
the new abbot, and they chose William of 
Walterville, one of their owm house. Next 
day Hugh was sent with the prior, Peinald, 
to announce the election to Henry II, whom 
they found at Oxford with Archbishop Theo- 
bald. Henry confirmed the election. 

Hugh wrote in Latin a history of the 
abbey of Peterborough up to the election of 
Abbot Walterville. A later hand has in- 
terpolated some references to Hugh’s own 
death and a short account of the deposition 
of Walterville in 1175. It is conjectured that 
Hugh died soon after the election of W alter- 
ville. It is sometimes thought that Hugh 
wrote the concluding portions of the Peter- 
borough English ‘ Chronicle,’ which, like his 
local history, comes abruptly to an end with 
Abbot Walterville’s election. Mr. Wright 
points out, however, that Hugh used the 
English ‘ Chronicle ’ in compiling his history, 
and that he mistranslates some of the Eng- 
lish words in a way that shows little fami- 
darity with the English tongue. This, if 


substantiated, would be conclusive against 
his authorship of the greater work. 

^ Hugh’s ‘ History of Peterborough ’ was pub- 
lished in 1723 by Joseph Sparke in his ‘His- 
torise Anglicanae Scriptores Vari®,’ pp. 1-94. 
An abridged translation of parts into Norman - 
French verse is printed in the same collection, 
as well as a continuation, up to 1245, by 
another monk, Hobert of S waff ham, from 
whom the chief manuscript, still preserved 
at Peterborough, is called the ‘Liber de 
S waff ham.’ 

[The sole authority for Hugh’s life is his own 
account of himself in his Historia Cmnobii Bur- 
gensis, pp. 34, 66. 67, 68-70, 90, the chronology 
of which can be adjusted by reference to the 
Peterborough Chronicle ; Gunton’s Hist, of the 
Church of Peterborough ; Wright’s Biog. Brit. 
Anglo-Norman Period, pp. 176-8; Hardy’s De- 
scriptive Cat. of MS. Materials for British His- 
tory, ii. 412-13.] T. P. T. 

HUGH (d, 1164), abbot of Heading and 
archbishop of Houen, was born in Laon late 
in the eleventh century. He belonged in all 
probability to the nohle family of Boves, a 
theory to which his arms (an ox passant) 
give support. He was educated at Laon in 
the celebrated school of Anselm and Ealph, 
and became a monk of Oluny. A few years 
after his reception the abbot made him prior 
of Limoges, hnt he went to England about 
the same time, and became for a short time 
prior of Lewes, whence he was transferred 
in 1125 to the abbey of Heading, then newly 
founded. While travelling abroad in 1129 
he was elected to the archbishopric of Honen 
and consecrated 14 Sept. 1130. At this 
time he founded the abbey of St. Martin of 
Aumale. In his province he was vigorous 
and strict, and tried for some time in vain to 
bring the powerful abbots under his control. 
He took part with Pope Innocent II against 
Anacletus, received Innocent at Honen in 
1131, and rejoined him at the council of 
Hheims in the same year, bringinghim letters 
in which the king of England recognised him 
as lawful pope. Henry H had taken the side 
of the abbots in their recent struggle with 
Hugh, and he was now further incensed by 
Hugh’s refusal to consecrate Richard, natu- 
ral son of the Earl of Gloucester, bishop of 
Bayeux on account of his illegitimate birth. 
This difficulty was got over by a special dis- 
pensation from the pope, but Hugh thought 
it prudent to go in 1134 to the council of Pisa, 
and on its conclusion to remain in Italy on 
lesratine business for some time. He was re- 
called, however, by the murmuring of the 
nobles of his province and the personal com- 
plaints of Henry, and returned in 1135 in 
time, according to a letter preserved in the 
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ser, 

F. 


^ . T: n > flriliiMTSllalmes- j bk. ii. ; Migne's Patrologise Cursns, Lat. 

‘ Histona ■Sovella of 0 ^ ^ ^ 

hmj, to attend Colombia. ! 

respectedlum, onhisdeathbedai ^ HUGH (d. 1181), called Hugh op Cy- 

In 1136 he Tvas hack of King , teiliog, palatine Eahl op Chestee, was the 

Hugh was a staunch s pp England ' son of Ranulf H, eaii of Chester [q. v.l, and 

Stephen, and passed nuic ^ Stephen, ' of his wife Matilda, daughter of Earl Eohert 

during the civil wars. Eariyin ^ ofGloucester,theiUegitimate son of Henry 1. 

went to Normandy, f;J,™®ter, Hugh was He is sometimes called Hugh of Cyveiliog, 

to capture the Earl of p^otert because, according to a late writer, he was 

one of his simeties ^ interven- horn m that district of Wales (Powel, M'st 

the king and 0 / Camhia, p. 296). His father died on 
tion that the dispute h j jy of castles | 16 Deo. 1 158, whereupon, being probably still 
the bishops regarding in 1139, under age, he succeeded to his possessions on 

Xh Sf of BlX r V S summoned, j both sides of the Channel. tLsb included 
Hn^h ^sT^LLc^lpd ti^e Earl of Gloucester ^e hereditary viscounties of Awanohes and 

a^fheSiiSi^^^^^^ Hughwaspresentatthecouncilof 


abbots of bis pronnce were bow 
royal support,- he was able to^ cairy 

decision of the council of 

act an oath of obedience ; among tliose whom 

he forced to tender it was Theoba , . 

wards archbishop of Canterbury)^® , 
elected abbot o# Bee, In t 

part in the controversy inth &lb®^^ 
Poir§e In IloO Henry, 

he^antorule in ISormandy, 
inlmi a strong supporter. at 

1164, and was buned m i^he oa , 

Rouen, where there is an epitaph P ^ 
by Arnold of Lisieus. ^ 

Hugh wrote : 1. ‘Bialogi deSumm ? 
seven books of dialogues, sis of w ^ , 

composed when he was at Eeadingj 

^sed, with the addition of a seventh 


Clarendon in January 1164 which drew up 
the assize of Clarendon (Stubbs, JSelect Char- 
ters^ p, 138). In 1171 he was in Normandy 
(FjTTQI^. Mner ary of Henry If p. 158). 

Hugh joined the great feudal revolt against 
Henry II in 1173. Aided by Ralph of Rou- 
geres, he utilised his great influence on the 
north-eastern marches of Brittany to excite 
the Bretons to revolt. Henry II despatched 
an army of Brabant mercenaries against 
them. The rebels were defeated in a battle, 
and on 20 Aug. were shut up in the castle 
of Dol, which they had captured by fraud 
not long before. On 23 Aug. Henry II ar- 
rived to^conduct the siege in person (Hove- 
bEjV, ii. 51). Hugh and his comrades had no 
provisions (Joedajst Fantosme in Howlett 

auuiuu,* - - „ • , I Henry II, mid mchard I, 

Rouen. 2. ‘Be Heresihus sui Temporis, j iii. 21). They were therefore forced to sur- 
three hooks upon the church aud its minis- | render on 26 Aug. on a promise that their 

ters, directed against certain heresies in Brt- i ^ves and limbs would be saved (W. New- 

tan^. It was dedicated to CaitoaU beiicJ in Howlett, i._ 176). Fourscore 


3. ^ In Laudem Memorise. ’ and y® ^ Pt-pb- 
tholica et Oratione Domiuica. 1* ® 

tione Rerum,’ or the 


A ^^a Sancti AdMoTk/thelife of a monk 
of Tiron. All these have been printed in 
Migne’s ‘Patrologi® Cursns,’ ' 

cxcii., where mention will be 
previous editions of Martene and a Acueiy. 
Some of Hugh’s letters are to be loirnd m 
Migne, and some in WiUiam of Malmesbury s 
Chronicle. Two were formerly iu the library 
of Christ Church, Canterbury. 

[The life in the NouvelleBiograpliie GenMe 
is by Haur^u, and supersedes that in me tlis- 
toire liitteraire; Cat. of the Depart. Li r. o 
France ; Mart^ne’s Thesaurus novus Aneedoto- 
rum, tom. v.; Martene and Durand s _ Colleetio 

Veternm Bcriptorum, tom. h.. ’ 

Gallia Christiana, tom, ii. ; Ordericus Yitalis, 
Hist. Eecles . ; Will, of Malinesb. Hist. NoyeLla, 


knights surrendered with them (Dxoeto, i. 
^8). Hugh was treated very leniently by 
Henry, and was confined at Falaise, whither 
the Earl and Countess of Leicester were also 
soon brought as prisoners. MTien Henry II 
returned to England, he took tlie two carls 
^th him. They were conveyed from Barfleur 
to Southampton on 8 July 1174. Hugh was 
probably afterwards imprisoned at Devizes 
(Ettok, p. 180). On 8 Aug., however, he 
was taken hack from Portsmouth to Barfleur 
when Henry II went back to N ormandy He 
was now imprisoned at Caen, whence he was 
removed to Falaise. He was admitted to 
terms with Henry before the general peace, 

the peace of Falaise on 11 Oct. 
{Fcedera^ 1 . 31). 

Hugh seems to have remained some time 
longer without complete restoration. At last, 
council of Northampton on 13 Jan. 
11/7, he received grant of the lands on both 
sides of the sea which he had held fifteen 
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years before the war broke out (Be:s‘edictus, 
i. 135 ; Hotede^^', ii. IIS). lu March he 
witnessed the Spanish award. In May, at 
the council at Windsor, Henry II restored 
him his castles, and required him to goto Ire- 
land, along with Mulliam Fitzaldhelm [q. t.] 
and others, to prepare the way for the king’s 
son John (Beneeictus, i. IGl). But no great 
grants of Irish land were conferred on him, 
and he took no prominent part in the Irish 
campaigns. He died at Leek in StafPord- 
shire on 30 Jime 1181 (ib. i. 277 j Monas- 
tico7i, iii. 218 ; Oemeeoe, Cheshire, i. 29). 
He was buried next his father on the south 
side of the chapter-house of St. Werburgh’s, 
Chester, now the cathedml. 

Hugh’s liberality to the chm’ch was not so 
great as that of his predecessors. He gnanted 
.some lands in WiiTal to St. Werburgh’s, and 
four charters of his, to Stanlaw, St. Mary’s, 
Coventry, the nuns of Bullington and Green- 
field, are printed by Ormerod {i. 27). He also 
confirmed his mother’s grants to her founda- 
tion of Austin Canons at Calke, Derbyshire, 
and those of his father to his convent of the 
Benedictine nuns of St. Mary’s, Chester (Mo~ 
nasticon, vi. 598, iv. 314). In 1171 he had 
'Confirmed the gvants of Itanulf to the abbey 
of St. Stephen’s in the diocese of Bayeux 
(ETT02f, p. 158). More substantial were his 
grants of Bettesford Church to Trentham 
Priory, and of Combe in Gloucestershire to 
the abbey of Bordesley, Warwickshire {Mo- 
nasticon, vi. 397, v. 407). 

Hugh married before 1171 Bertrada, the 
daughter of Simon HI, suruamed the Bald, 
count of Evreux and Montfort. He was 
therefore brother-in-law to Simon of Mont- 
fort, the conqueror of the Albigenses, and 
uncle of the Earl of Leicester. His only le- 
gitimate son, Eanulf III, succeeded him as 
Earl of Chester [see Bluxdevill, Exnetjle 
ee]. He also left four daughters by his wife, 
who became, on their brother’s death, co- 
heiresses of the Chester earldom. They were : 
(1) Maud, who married David, eaid of Himt- 
ingdon, and became the mother of John the 
Scot, earl of Chester from 1232 to 1237, on 
whose death the line of Hugh of A'VTanches 
became extinct ; (2) Mabel, who married 
William of Albini, earl of Arundel {d. 1221) 
[q. V.] ; (3) Agnes, the wife of William, earl 
Eerrers of Ilei'by ; and (U) Hawise, who mar- 
ried Pobert de Quincy, son of Saer de Quincy, 
earl of Winchester. Hugh was also the father 
of several bastards, including Pagan, lord of 
Milton ; Poger ; Amice, who married Palph 
Main waring, justice of Chester; and another 
daughter who married P. Bacon, the founder 
of Poucester (Oemeeoe, i. 28). A great 
controversy was carried on between Sir 


Peter Leycester and Sir Thomas Main waring. 
Amice’s reputed descendant, as to whether 
that lady was legitimate or not. Fifteen 
pamphlets and small treatises on the sub- 
ject, published between 1673 and 1679, were 
reprinted in the publications of the Chetham 
Society, vols. Ixxiii. Ixxix. and Ixxx. Main- 
waring was the champion of her legitimacy, 
which Leycester had denied in his ^Historical 
Antiquities.’ Dugdale believed that Amice 
was the daughter of a former wife of Hugh, 
of whose existence, however, there is no re- 
cord. A fine seal of Earl Hugh’s is engraved 
in Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ i. 32. 

[Benedictus Abbas and Poger de Hoveden (both 
ed. Stubbs in Polls Ser.) ; Hewlett’s Chronicles 
of Stephen, Henry II, and Pichard I (Polls Ser.); 
Eyton’s Itinerary of Hen. II ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
i. 26-32 ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i.40-1 ; Dugdale’s 
j Monasticon, ed. Ellis, Caley, and Bandinel ; 

I Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 364; Beamont’s in- 
troduction to the Amieia Tracts, Chetham Soc.] 

T. F. T. 

HUGH (1135 .P-1200), Saixt, bishop of 
Lincoln, was born at Avalon, near Pont- 
charra in Biu’gundy, close to the Savoy fron- 
tier, prohahly in 1135. He came of a nohle 
family. His father was William, lord of 
Avalon ; his mother’s name was Anna. The 
father desiring to devote himself to a reli- 
gious life took his son of eight years old 
with him to the cloister which he had se- 
lected for himself, a priory of Pegnlar Canons 
at VPlarbenoit, which was in immediate 
connection with the church of Grenoble. 
Here the young Hugh was put to school, 
together with many other children of nohle 
families. He is said to have shown great 
proficiency in his studies, and to have become 
very skilful in singing the various monastic 
services. At the age of nineteen he was or- 
dained deacon hy the Bishop of Grenoble, 
and a few years afterwards, most probably in 
1159, was appointed, together with an aged 
priest, to the cell or mission chapel of St. 
Maximin, where he zealously performed 
ministerial duties for the people. But be- 
coming earnestly desirous of dedicating him- 
self to a more rigidly ascetic life he paid a visit 
to the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. 
Here he was enamoured of the deep seclu- 
sion and strict Pfe of the members of the 
monastery, and was anxious to join them. 
His prior, fearing this, caused Hugh to take 
an oath not to enter the Carthusian order. 
In spite of this, however, he soon contrived 
to escape to the famous monastery, where he 
took the vows not much later than 1160. 
He became remarkable for his diligent 
studies and extreme austerities, and in 1170 
was appointed procurator or bursar of the 
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monastery. This necessitated his constant 
communication ■ss'ith the outer ■vi'oiidj so 
that his high character and tact came to 
he generally known. Henry II, king^ of 
England, had founded a small Carthusian 
monastery at Witham in Somerset, which, 
being baddy managed, was on the point of 
collapse, when a noble of Mamienne sug- 
gested to Henry a way of saving it by pro- 
curing the services of Hugh of Avalon as 
prior. The king accordingly sent an influen- 
tial embassy to Grenoble to solicit the grant 
of this famous monk. After very great diffi- 
culty the grant was obtained by the aid of 
the Archbishop of Grenoble. Hugh came to 
England at the latest in 1176, and probably 
in 1175 ; on arriving at Witham he found 
everything in a most miserable state. By his 
energy and tact he brought matters to a 
better condition, and was able in an inter- 
view with the king to show him the neces- 
sitv of doing more for the monastery. A 
great fliendship now sprang up between 
Eing Henry and the prior. Henry made 
frequent visits to the monastery in his hunt- 
ing’ expeditions in Selwood Forest. He con- 
sulted Hugh about his affairs of state, and 
determined to promote him to the important 
see of Lincoln, which had now been two 
years vacant. In May 1186, at a coimcil 
held at Eynsham, near Oxford, he sent for 
the canons of Lincoln, and desired them to 
elect as their bishop Hugh the Burgundian. 
Some of these canons, men of considerable 
eminence and great wealth, objected to Hugh 
as an obscure foreign monk, but they were 
forced to yield to the king. When, however, 
his election was notified to Hugh, he refused 
to accept it. He would have nothing to do 
with any constrained choice, nor would he 
consent to be made bishop save by the ex- 
press permission of the head of his order, the 
prior of the Grande Chartreuse. The canons 
upon this again elected him unanimously in 
their chapter, and an embassy having been 
despatched to the Chartreuse the prior’s con- 
sent was obtained. 

Hugh was consecrated bishop of Lincoln 
in the chapel of the invalid monies at West- 
minster on St. Matthew’s day, 21 Sept. 1186 
Magna Vita incorrectly implies that it 
was in 1185 ; see Dimock’s preface, pp. xxv- 
s^xix). The king bore all the expenses at- 
tendant upon the consecration and the sub- 
sequent enthronisation at Lincoln, which 
took place 29 Sept. The new bishop or- 
dered a large number of the deer in his 
well-stocke^d park of Stow to be slaiiglitorBd 
to feed the poor of his cathedral city. He 
also at once published certain dea^eta to 
meet some of the abuses, then prevalent. 


Hugh’s residence was at Stow, about twelve 
miles from Lincoln, and it is with this place 
that the legends of his famous swan, which 
displayed such extraordinary affection to the 
bishop, are connected. On his commencing 
the administration of his diocese Hugh was 
confronted with the tyrannical forest la^vs, 
and the vexatious demands and encroach- 
ments of the king’s foresters. These he de- 
termined at once to check. Pie excommu- 
nicated the chief forester for some oppres- 
sive act, and thereby incurred the wrath of 
the king. This was much increased by tlie 
bishop’s direct refusal to bestow a prebend in 
his church on a coiu'tier recommended by the 
king. Henry, who had probably expected 
an obedient and accommodating prelate in 
Hugh, was greatly enraged. The bishop, 
whose courage was high, determined to 
have a personal interview with him to bring 
about an explanation. He found the king 
in Woodstock Chase, resting from hunting, 
with many courtiers about him. He was re- 
ceived in silence and with evidences of grave 
displeasure ; but the cool confidence of the 
bishop and his jocular remarks turned the 
tide in his favour, and the interview, ended 
by Henry approving the excommunication 
of his chief forester and the refusal of the“ 
prebend to his nominee. The bishop sook 
became conspicuous by his zealous perform-*, 
ance of his duties, and especially by his un- 
bounded charity. This was eminently shown 
by his treatment of the unhappy lepers then 
abounding in East Anglia. He delighted to 
tend these sufferers with his own hands, and 
did not shrink from eating out of the same 
dish with them. He was also remarkable 
for the attention which he showed and en- 
forced on others to the due performance of 
the rites for the burial of the dead, then 
much neglected. The bishop stood singularly 
apart from the men of his time in his appre- 
ciation of alleged miracles. He desired 
neither to hear about them as attributed to 
others, nor would he allow them to be im- 
puted to himself. Hugh’s disciplinary pro- 
ceedings against evil-doers were very severe, 
and his anathema was so much dreaded that 
it was regarded as equivalent to a sentence 
of death. It was the bishop’s practice to re- 
tire every year at harvest-time to his old 
monastery at Witham, where he could prac- 
tise the discipline which he so much loved, 
undisturbed by the affairs of his huge diocese. 
His character was a singular combination of 
keen worldly wisdom and tact with the 
deepest ascetic devotion. His most striking 
characteristic was perhaps his perfect moral 
courage. 

In July 1188 Hugh went on an embassy 
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to tlie French hing, and he was in France at 
the time of Henry Id’s death, but returned 
to England in August 1189, and was present 
at Ptichard’s coronation, and at the councils 
of Sadberge and Pipewell. During 1191 he 
tooli part in the opposition to Longchamp, 
whose commands he refused to execute. 
About the same time also he ordered the re- 
mains of Fair Rosamund to be removed from 
Godstow Priory. Hugh was concerned in 
the dispute between the chapter of York and 
Archbishop Geoflrey in 1194—5, and in the 
latter year refused to suspend Geoffrey, de- 
claring he would rather be suspended him- 
self. Hugh had supported Richard against 
John, whom he excommunicated in February 
1194, but when the occasion came was fear- 
less in his opposition to the king. In a coun- 
cil held at Oxford early in 1198, Hubert 
Walter asked for a grant in aid of the king’s 
wars; Hugh, together with Bishop Flerbert 
of Salisbury, opposed him, and the archbishop 
had to yield. Bishop Stubbs describes this 
as ^ a landmark in constitutional history, the 
first clear case of refusal of a money gTant 
demanded directly by the crown’ (Hovedex, 
vol. iv. preface, p. xci). Richard, in fury at 
this opposition to his demands, ordered the 
immediate confiscation of the bishop’s goods. 
Hugh went to him in Normandy, determined 
to make him retract the sentence. The in- 
terview between them took place in the 
chapel of Roche d’Andeli. The bishop’s un- 
fiinching courage was completely successful, 
and excited the king’s admiration. Not long 
afterwards he was involved in another quar- 
rel with Richard, who had made a heavy 
demand on the canons of Lincoln. Hugh 
again went abroad to settle matters, and 
arrived just before the death of Richard. 
He took part in the funeral rites of the 
king at Fontevrault, and immediately after- 
wards had many colloquies with John, who 
was very anxious to secure the great in- 
fluence of Hugh in his support. The bishop 
appears to have thoroughly gauged John’s 
worthless character, and spoke very plainly 
to him. 

Hugh returned to England, and was pre- 
sent at John’s coronation on 27 May 1199, but 
he was soon again in France, summoned by 
the king to aid in affairs of state. He now 
formed the project of paying a visit to the 
scene of his earlier life, the monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse, and early in June 1200 he 
quitted Paris to make this journey. Every- 
where he was received with the greatest 
honour, and on reaching Grenoble, where the 
city was splendidly decorated for his recep- 
tion, he celebrated mass in company with the 
archbishop, and had the pleasure of greeting 


his elder brother Wilham, lord of A\ alon, 
and his brother’s young son, who was bap- 
tised by him. The next day ^e bishop 
and his partv visited the Grande Chartpuse, 
where they wwo received with the highest 
honour. On his retmn journey the bishop 
fell ill of a low intermittent fevei^ and being 
unskilfully treated he landed in Eng and in 
a state of great exhaustion, and was_ 
difficulty couveyed to Loudon, wliei’e, la the 
old Temple, the house of the bishops of Lin- 
coln, he lav Ungering for some months, edi- 
fying aU his attendants by his patience and 
great devotion, till at length on 16 1'ov. the 
end came. His body “was conveyed to Hri" 
coin to be interred in the cathedial, 
he had been chiefly instrumental m rebuilding 
after its partial destruction by the 
earthquake of 1185. The obseqmes of Hug 
were very remarkable. King John, who was 
then holding a council at Lincoln, took par 
in carrying the coffin. The bishop was in- 
terred in the chapel of St. Baptist in 
the north-eastern transept of the cathedral, 
24 Nov I'^OO. ’Worship at the tomb imme- 
diately commenced. In 12^0 Hugh was 
canonised as a saint by the Roman chuich, 
and his body was translated to a place m the 
church more convenient for the crowds of 
worshippers. Sixty years later (1-80), upon 
the completion of the angels choir, it was 
again translated, and a shrine, said to 1^^® 
been of pure gold, was erected over it. d ® 
translation took place in the presence of d- 
ward I and his queen and a great convulse 
of noble persons. The worship oi ok Hugh 
soon assumed almost as great propornons in 
the north as that of St. Thomas of ^nter- 
bury did in the south of England, fet. Hug i s 
church is held to be one of the best examples 
of the fully developed pointed architectuie. 
He also built, or at any tate cornmenced, the 
great hall in the episcopinm or bishop s house 
adjoining the cathedral. To aid in these 
works he established the guild oi ot. Mary , 
the members of which all bound themselves 
to contribute a certain sum for the building 
of the cathedral. The central tower and 
nave as they now stand are oi somewhat 
later date ; the end of St. Hugh s woik may 
he easily recognised in the eastern walls oi 
the western transepts. 

[Magna Vita S. HugonisEpiscopi, ed. Dimock, 
London, 1864; Metrical Life of St. Hugh, ed. 
Dimock, Line. 1860; Giraldus Gimbrensi^vol. 
Hi., ed. Dimock, London, 1877 ; Hove- 

den Historia, ed, Stubbs, London, 1870; Bene- 
dicti Gesta Eegis Henrici Secundi, ed. Stubbs, 
London, 3 867; Life of St. Hiigh of Avalon 

by the present writer, London, 18/0- J 

(jT. (i. J:. 
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HUGH id, li^35), called Hugh of Wells, 
tishop of Lincoln, was the eldest son of Ed- 
ward of Wells, a large landed proprietor at 
Lanchester, two miles south-west of Wells. 
The family name appears to have been Trot- 
man. Josceline [q. v.], bishop of Bath and 
W ells, was Hugh’s younger brother. On his 
father’s death Hugh, as the heir, was confirmed 
by King John in the possession of his manors, 
including Axbridge and Cheddar. His name 
appears frequently in the rolls of John’s reign, 
especially in the charter rolls from 1200 to 
1209, as ^ clerieus regis.’ As deputy to the 
chancellor, Walter de Grey, afterwards arch- 
bishop of York [q. v.], and 'signifer regis’ 
(Annals of Worcester jiY . 397), he sealed royal 
letters-patent and other public documents 
(Eymek, Foedera, i. 100, 142 ; Rot. Lit. Pat. 
p. SO) in his own name, which has ledWen- 
dover (iii.228), Schalby Cambr.Vii. 

203), and others into the error of stating 
that he was actually chancellor. Hugh 
first appears in the rolls as Archdeacon of 
^^ells on 1 May 1204, under Bishop Sa- 
varic. He held other preferments, such as 
the prebend of Louth in Lmcoln Cathedral, 
to which he was presented by John in March 
1203 (Rot. Lit. Pat. p. 27), and the rectory of 
Aldefrith in Norfolk, where he seems to have 
built a new church dedicated to St. Nicholas 
(Rot. Lit. Claus. 159). In 1209 John pro- 
cured the election of Hugh to the see of Lin- 
coln, which had lain vacant since the death 
of William de Blois, 10 May 1203. 

Hugh declined to become a pliable instru- 
ment in J ohn’s hands. The country was then 
imder the papal interdict. The king there- 
fore sent Hugh to Normandy, to be conse- 
crated by the Archbishop of Eouen ; but Hugh 
disregarded the king’s injunctions, and pro- 
ceeded to Melim, where Archbishop Stephen 
Langton was in banishment, received con- 
secration at his hands, and swore canonical 
obedience to him, on 20 Dec. 1209. John 
retaliated by seizing the revenues of the see, 
and Hugh remained in exile, together with 
his brother J osceline, who had also turned 
against the king, and the other pai'tisans of 
Langton. On 15 Nov. 1211 Hugh and his 
brother were residing at St. Martin de Ga- 
reime,near Bordeaux, where the former made 
a still extant will, in which he bequeathed 
three hundred marks to the building of the 
(mthedral of Wells, five hundred marks to 
that of Lincoln, five hundred marks for the 
foundation of a hospital of St. John the Bap- 
tist at W eUs, and other legacies for the canons 
and vicars of the cathedral there and at Lin- 

^ -Stsf, MSS. Commission on 
MSS of WeHs Cathedral^ pp. 186-7; Lin- 
colnshzre Notes and Queries, ii. 173-6). John’s 


charter of submission, given at Dover on 
13 May 1213, authorised Hugh, Langton, 
Josceline, and the other banished bishops to 
fulfil the duties of their office, and restitution 
of the revenues of his see, amounting to 760^., 
was made to Hugh (Matt. Paeis, Chron.Maj. 

ii. 542). He landed at Dover with the other 
bishops on 16 July in the same year, and 
they were received by John at AV inch ester 
on 20 July (tb. pp. 542-3, 650). A large sum 
of money was assessed on the royal revenue 
as a compensation to the diocese of Lincoln, 
of which fifteen thousand marks were paid 
(Rot. Lit. Pat. p. 106). The rent of the fair 
at Stow Park was remitted, and the manor 
of Wilsthorpe was given for the yearly rent 
of 20Z. {Anjials of JJimsi able, iii. 37). Brian 
de Insula was ordered to furnish Hugh with 
three hundred stags for Stow Park. Hugh 
showed his gratitude for these royal favours 
by siding with the king against the barons 
at Eunnymede in 1216, and his name stands 
in the introduction to Magna Charta (Matt. 
Pakis, us. ii. 589-90; Wenbover, iii. 302). 
Yet after the death of John ho 'supported 
the cause of Louis the Dauphin and the 
barons. He was absent from England when 
the foreign forces WfU’o defeated at Lin- 
coln on 19 May 1217, and on his return he 
was compelled to pay one thousand marks, 
^ad opus domini l’a])fo,’ to recover his bi- 
shopric, and one hundred marks to gain the 
favour of Gualo the legate (Matt. PAitis, iii. 
32 ; Wenbovee, iv. 33). Tlio same year the 
bishop’s castle at Newark was seized by 
Eobert de Gaugi, one of the freebooters of 
that lawless time, who held it. for the liarons. 
It was invested by William Marshal, and 
after an eight days’ siege it capitulated, the 
bishop giving Eobert 1007 sterling for the 
provisions stored in the castle (Matt. Paris, 

iii. 33-4; Wendovee, iv. 35). In 1219 he 
acted as a justice itinerant (Rot. Lit. Claus. 
pp. 387, 403, 406). 

On the establishment of peace TIugli was 
able to devote him self to his episcopal duties, 
which he fulfilled to the benefit not only 
of his own diocese, but of the whole churclx 
of England. His great work was the or- 
dination of vicarages in those parishes the 
tithes of which had been appropriated to 
monastic bodies. A definite portion of the 
revenues of the parish church — usually 
fixed by Hugh at one-third of the income 
of the benefice, together with a house and 
some glebe — was thus assigned to the 
vicar who had the cure of the parishioners’ 
souls. He was no longer treated as the curate 
of the convent, removable at the convent’s 
will, and receiving whatever stipend the con- 
vent might choose to allot. Nearly three hun- 
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dred vicarages 'were tlius estalolislied in the dio- 
cese of Lincoln before 151 8, v-hen the ^ Liber 
Antiquns de Ordinationibns Vicariar am ’ was 
drawm up; and the work w'as energetically 
prosecuted by Hugh to the end of his life. The 
historians of the day, themselves usually mem- 
bers of conventual establishments, bitterly 
denounced Hugh’s praiseworthy policy. He 
is styled by Matthew Paris '^monachorum 
persecutor ; canonicorum, sanctimonialium et 
omnium malleus religiosoriun ’ (Matt. Pakis, 
Chroji.Maj. iii. 306; Hist. Angl. ii. 375). 

Hugh consecrated the church of Hunstable 
18 Oct. 1213, and held a visitation there in 
1220 in person, and again by his official, 
Orosseteste, then archdeacon of Lincoln, in 
1233 {Annals of Dunstable^ iii. 42, 57, 132). 
He also made a visitation of his whole dio- 
cese, issuing articles of inquiry to be made 
by his archdeacons, which present an interest- 
ing picture of the state of the church at that 
period (WiLKiisrs, Concilia, i. 627-8). When 
an anchoress at Leicester professed to live 
without food, Hugh at first refused all cre- 
dence to the tale, but having had her watched 
for a fortnight, and there being no evidence 
of her having taken any sustenance, he ac- 
cepted the story (Matt. Pakis, Cliron. Maj. 
iii. 101). He sat on a commission, together 
■with archbishop Langton and his brother 
Josceline of Wells, and others, in Worcester 
chapter-house, 3 Oct. 1224, to settle diiferences 
between the bishop and the convent {Annals 
of Wmcestey'fx^. 416). In 1225 he witnessed 
the confirmation of Magna Oharta {Annals 
ofBicrton, i. 231). He was among the first 
to recognise the commanding genius of 
Grosseteste, and was one of his earliest 
patrons. Grosseteste in his ^ Letters ’ speaks 
of himself as Hugh’s ^ alter ille,’ with whom 
there was ^ one heart and one mind ’ (Gkosse- 
TESTE, Epistol(s, p. 136). Hugh refused 
Grosseteste permission to undertake a pil- 
grimage in 1231-2, on account of the risks 
he would run of falling into the hands of the 
Homans {ih. pp. xsxv., 22). He treated the 
Jews of his diocese with great sternness, join- 
ing with Archbishop Langton in 1223 in a 
prohibition to Christians, under pain of ex- 
communication, to sell victuals to them — an 
order speedily reversed by the royal authority. 
The king’s clemency had also to be extended 
to prisoners in the bishop’s prisons {Rot. Lit. 
Claus, pp. 541, 563, 567). He zealously co- 
operated with his brother Josceline in the 
building and reorganisation of the cathedral of 
Wells, and joined with him in the foundation 
of the hospital of St. John the Baptist at that 
city (19 Feb. 1220-21). The nave of his own 
cathedral at Lincoln was in budding during 
his episcopate ; he founded the chantry-chapel 


of St. Peter, in the south arm of the eastern 
transept, and the ^ Metrical Life of St. Hugh ’ 
suggests that he completed the chapter-house. 
By his will he bequeathed one hundi’ed marks 
to the fabric, and all the hewn timber through- 
out his episcopal estates, to be redeemed by 
his successor (Grosseteste) for fifty marks if 
he thought good. He built the kitchen and 
completed the hall begun by St. Hugh at 
the episcopal palace at Lincoln, towards 
which the king granted him forty trunks of 
trees from Sherwmod Forest {Rot. Lit. Claus. 
p. 606); and also a hall at Thame, and a 
manor-house at Buckden, which subsequently 
became the sole episcopal palace. His later 
wdl, which contains many interesting particu- 
lars, dated at Stow Park 1 June 1233, is 
printed in the Polls edition of ^ Giraldus 
Cambrensis ’ (vol. vii. Appendix G, pp. 
223-30), and ably commented on by Mr. 
Freeman {ih. pp. xc-xcv). He died 7 Feb. 
1234-5, and was buried in the north choir 
aisle of his cathedral. 

[Martirologium of John of Sehalby, G-irald. 
Gamb. vii. 203, xc. xcv. ; Matt. Paris’s Chron. 
Maj, ii. 526, 528, 512, 550, 589. iii. 32-1, 101, 
306 ; Hist. Aiigl. ii. 120, 139, 225, 227, 235, 
375; Wendover, iii. 302, iv. 33, 35; G-rosse- 
teste’s Letters, xxxv. 22, 136, 196; hymer’s 
Feed era, i. 142, 146, 151 ; Annales Monastic!, 
i. 231, iii. 37, 42, 57, 132, iv. 397 ; Canon 
Perry’s Biography, ap. Lib. Antiq. Hug. de 
Wells (ed. by A. Gibbons).] E. V. 

HUGH (1246 .P-1255)^ called Hugh oe 
Lincoln", Saint, was son of a woman of Lin- 
coln named Beatrice. It is said that after 
having been missing from his home for some 
days, he was found dead in a well belong- 
ing to the house of a Jew named Copin, 
about 29 June (Matt. Palis), or more 
probably on 28 Aug. 1255 {Annals of Bur- 
ton). The neighbours believed that he had 
been crucified by the Jews of the city, who 
were under the rule of a rabbi named Pey- 
tivin the Great, and it is asserted that his 
body bore the marks of crucifixion. In its 
fuU form the story is that Copin enticed the 
boy, who was eight or nine years of age, into 
his house when at play with his companions, 
that the Jews tortured him during ten days, 
keeping up his strength by feeding him well, 
or, according to another version, that they 
almost starved him for twenty-six days, and 
sent meanwhile to the other Jewries in Eng- 
land to gather the Jews together. Many are 
said to have assembled, and on 26 Aug. the 
boy is stated to have been tried before a man 
actingthe part of Pilate, to havebeen scourged, 
crowned with thorns, and crucified in mockery 
of the death and passion of Jesus Christ. The 
Jews accounted for the presence of so many 
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of their people in the city by saying that they 
had come to attend a wedding. It is said 
that they tried to sink the boy’s body in the 
riyer, that the water would not hide it, that 
when they buried it the earth refused to 
remain above it, and that they therefore 
threw it into the well. Later than might 
have been expected Hugh’s playfellows told 
his mother when and where they had last 
seen him ; she went to Copin’s house, and 
the body was discovered. John of Lexing- 
ton, one of the officers of Henry III, being 
at Lincoln, the people brought Copin before 
him, and charged him with the murder. 
Lexington is represented as encouraging the 
accusers j he threatened the Jew with in- 
stant execution, promising, however, that he 
should be saved from death and mutilation 
if he would make a full confession. Copin 
confessed the crime, and is reported to have 
said that the J ews crucified a boy in the same 
manner every year. Lexington caused him to 
be kept in prison. Meanwhile a blind woman 
who_ touched Hugh’s body is stated to have 
received sight, and other miracles are re- 
ported. Hearing this the dean of Lincoln, 
Eichard of Gravesend, afterwards bishop, and 
the canons of the cathedral church begged 
to have the body, and, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the parson of the parish to which 
Hugh belonged, buried it with great state in 
their church next to the body of Eishop 
Eobert Grosseteste. A monument has with- 
out sufficient reason been ascribed to Hugh. 
His mother went to meet the king on his 
return ffiom the north, and laid her com- 
plaint before him. Henry at once ordered 
Copin to be drawn at a horse’s tail through 
the streets of Lincoln and then hanged ; the 
order was executed with great barbarity. 
Peytivin the Great escaped ; eighteen Jews 
were hanged on 23 Nov., and ninety-one 
were imprisoned in London. On 7 Jan. 
1 -j 06 Seniy issued a writ to tlie sheriff of 
Lmeoln eommanding Mm to call a iiiry of 
tweaty-four knigMs and burghers for the 
trial of the J ews confined in the Tower, who 
had put themselves on the coimty, and sent 
comimssioners to Lincoln to hold aninauest 
on the case in March. The Jews were found 
guilty and condemned to death. They per- 
vaded the Franciscans (Matt. Pabis, or the 
Homimcansj Annals of Burton) to plead for 
them, hut in vain. In consideration of a 
arge sum Eichard, earl of Cornwall, inter- 

released 

on 15 May The martyrdom of Hugh was 
made the siAject of a French hallad before 
Henry’s reign, and in later times 
remamed a popular theme for hahad poetry 
(Miohei, Eugws de Lincoln). Heference^ 


made to it by Chaucer in the ‘Prioress’s 
Tale,’ and by Marlowre in his ‘Jew of Malta,’ 
act iii. 

Such accusations against the Jews were 
commonly used for the purpose of extorting 
money, and w^ere, therefore, encouraged by 
the royal officers. But the theory that, they 
■were invented in order to replenisli the ex- 
chequer is insufficient. They were mainly 
the outcome of popular malice, ignorance, 
and superstition, and were often turned to 
the advantage of local churches. In England 
the first case of the kind seems to have 
happened in the reign of Stephen, wlien tlie 
Jew^s of Norwich are said to have bought a 
boy namedWilliam, and, having tortured him, 
to have crucified him on Good Friday. The 
monks buried him in their church, miracles 
followed, and he was venerated as a saint 
{Ajiglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 1137; Eoukut 
pE Monte, col. 459). A case of the same sort 
is said to have taken place at Gloucester in the 
next reign (Trivet, p. 68). On 1 0 Juno 1181 
a hoy named Eobert is supposed to liave betui 
murdered by the J ews at Buiy ; he was buried 
in St. Edmund’s Abbey, and many miracles 
were wrought (John ee Taxster ap. Cont, 
Floe. Wig. ii. 155 ; Gervabe, i. 296), wdiick 
were recorded by J ocelin de Brakelond (J oge- 
LiN, p. 12). In 1192 a Jew of AVinchester 
was accused of crucifying a boy ; no compe- 
tent witnesses appeared against him, he paid 
a sum of money, and the case fell tliroiigk 
(Eichard or Devizes, pp. 69-04). It was 
commonly believed at the time tliat (he Jews 
■were in the habit of buying Christian cliil- 
dren in order to crucify them in mock'cry of 
the death of Christ (Coqgeshadl, p. 26). 
Seven Jews of Norwich were accused b(dbro 
Henry III, ^ Christmas 1234, of having 
stol^ and circumcised a boy, intending to 
crucify him the following Easter : some wtu-o 
executed (WENDOYER,iv': 324). Allthe Jews 
o_l the Norwich Jewry wert^ arrested on a 
V^ilar charge by order of Bishop AVilliam 
Ealegh m 1240; four were put to death 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 30). In 1244 t he corpse of a 
boy was found in London tattooed with marks 
^id to be Jewish characters ; it was believ(jd 
^at the Jews had bought the hoy and tor- 
tured him, and ^at he had died before they 
could cveify him ; the body was buried in 
bt. ^auis by the canons p. 377). On 
14 S^t. 1279, soon after Ecfward I had 
neavily punished the Jews for abusing the 
com, Q, boy is said to have been crucified at 
JN orthampt^, hut survived. On this occa- 
sion many Jews were sent up to London and 

d?atli (‘Bury Chronicle’ ap. Co7it 
Floe. Wig. u. 222). 

A belief in the guilt of the Jews has pro- 
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vailed in most Cliristian lands in times of igno- 
rance and fanaticism since the fifth century. 
In 428 an attack was made upon the Jews in 
Mestar, in the region of Chalcis; for crucify- 
ing a hoy, and many were afterwards punished 
hy legal sentence (Soceates, Historia, vii. 
c. 16 j Cassiodoeus, Historia Tripartita^ xi. 
c. 13). Several cases are reported in France 
in the twelfth century, in Germany in the 
thirteenth and two following centuries, and 
in Spain in the fifteenth century. A like 
crime is i said to have been committed at Con- 
stantinople in 1569, and on 17 April 1598 
a boy named Albert was supposed to have 
been crucified in Poland {Acta xi. 832). 
In 1840 the old superstition was revived at 
Damascus and at Phodes, and in 1882 at 
Tiszaeszlar, near Tokay, in Hungary. In the 
last case the innocence of the Jews was con- 
clusively proved by legal proceedings. 

[For the story of St-. Hugh the contemporary 
authorities are Matt. Paris, v. 516-19, 516, 552 
(Rolls Ser.) ; Aunales Monast., Annals of Burton, 
i. 340 sq., 348, 371, and of Waverley, ii. 346 
(Rolls Ser.); Royal Letters, Henry III, ii. 110 
(Rolls Ser.); Fcndera, i. 335, 344 (Record Off.); 
ballad in Fr. Michel’s Fugues de Lincoln; there 
are many later notices of the story; see also 
Tovey’s Anglia Judaica, pp. 136-43 ; Archseo- 
logia, i. 26 ; Papers at Anglo-Jewish Exhibition 
of 1887, p. 159 ; Hume’s paper in Liverpool Lit. 
and Philos. Soc.’s Proc. of 13 Nov. 1848, and 
criticism upon it in Athenseum of 15 Dec. 1849 ; 
Chaucer’s Cant. Tales, Prioress’s Tale, p. 102, 
ed. T 5 a?whitt ; Marlowe’s J ew of Malta, act iii. 
j). 165, eel. Dyce ; ballads in Michel's Hugues de 
Lincoln from collections of Gilchrist, i. 210, 
Jamieson, i. 139, Pinkerton, i. 75, Motherwell, 
p. 51, and Brydges, i. 381 ; Percy’s Reliques, i, 
54-60, ed. Wheatley. For similar accusations in 
England, Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 1137 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Rob. de Monte (Migne), col. 459; Trivet, 
p. 68 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; two Conts. of Elor. of 
Wore. ii. 155, 222 (Engl. Hist. Soe.); Gervase 
of Cant. i. 296 (Rolls Ser.) ; Chron. of Jooelinde 
Brakelond, pp. 12, 113, 144 (Camden Soc.) ; Ric. 
of Devizes, pp. 59-64 (Engl, Hist. Soc .) ; Walt, 
of Coggeshall, p. 26 (Rolls Ser.) ; Roger of 
Wendover, iv. 324 ; Matt. Paris, iv. 30, 377, u.s.; 
in France, Lambert Waterlos, an. 1163, Rob. de 
Monte, ann. 1171, 1177 in Recueil des Historiens, 
xiii. 315, 320, 520, and Rigord, an. 1191, Will, of 
Armorica, an. 1192, and Chr. de St. Denys in xvii. 
37, 71, 377. For accounts of similar charges in 
other lands, see Socrates, Hist. Eecles. vii. e. 16 
(fo. Paris); Cassiodorus’s Hist. Tripart. xi. e. 13, 
Op. p. 343 (fo. Venice); Eleury’s Hist, du Chris- 
tianisme, 1. 88, c. 40, ed. Vidal, v. 600 ; Graetz’s 
Geschichte der Juden, vols. vi. vii. passim ; Er, 
Michel’s Hugues de Lincoln, u.s. ; Acta SS. Hol- 
land, xi. 501, 695-738, 832, 836 ; Erfurt Annals, 
Pertz SS. xvi. 31 ; Annals Placent., Rerum ItaL 
SS. XX. cols. 945-9 (Muratori); H. Stero, an. 
1288, Rerum Germ, SS. i. 572 (Ereher); Percy’s 
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Reliques, u s. ; Dr. Lea’s Religious Hist, of 
Spaiu, pp. 437 sq. ; Ann. Register, vol. exxiv. for 
1882, p. 248.] W. H. 

HUGH OF Etesha:m (d. 1287), cardinal. 
[See Evesham.] 

HUGH OP Balsham (d. 1286), bishop of 
Ely and founder of Peterhonse, Cambridge. 
[See Balsham.] 

HUGH, JVILLIAM (d. 1549), di^dne, 
bom in Yorkshire, was, according to W^ood, 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, but 
graduatedB.A. in April 1539, and proceeded 
M.A. 6 June 1543, from Corpus Christ! Col- 
lege. He engaged in teaching at Oxford, 

! hut afterwards became chaplain to Lady 
Denny. He died at Corpus Christi College 
in 1549. Hugh published ‘ The Troubled 
Mans Medicine,’ London, 1546, a religious 
work, said in the preface to have been written 
for a sick friend, and edit ed by John Faukener. 
A second part, entitled ^ A Swete Consola- 
tion, and the Second Bok'e of the Troubled 
Mans Medicine,’ &c., has a separate title- 
page, a dedication to Lady Denny, and a 
curious frontispiece. Another edition is dated 
1567, Svo. The whole was reprinted in 1831 
among the works of ^British Reformers.’ 
Hugh is also credited with : 1. ‘A Boke of 
Bertram the Priest in treating of the Body and 
Blood of Christ,’ London, 1549, Svo, l2mo. 
This was corrected hy Thomas Wilcocks, and 
reprinted in 1582, and again in 1686 with 
further corrections and additions. 2. ^De 
Infantibixs absque Baptismo decedentibus,’ 
dedicated to Queen Catherine Parr. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxou. ed. Bliss, i. 182; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. i. 109, 118 ; Reg. Univ. Oxf. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.), ed, Boase, i. 196 ; Ames’s 
Typogr. Autiq. (Herbert), pp. 579, 876; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.] W. A. J. A. 

HUGHES, DAAHD (1813-1872), indepen- 
dent minister, was born at Cefn-uchaf, Llan- 
ddeiniolen, Carnarvonshire ; became member 
of Bethel independent church/ Aa*fon, at an 
early age ; and complied with the reejuest of 
the congregation to begin preaching in 1832. 
He studied at Hackney College, and after- 
wards at the university of Glasgow, where 
he graduated and read theology under Dr. 
Wardlaw, He was ordained on 14 Sept. 
1841, and became pastor of two small con- 
gregations in Flintshii’e. In 1845 he removed 
to St. Asaph, where he became part editor of 
the ^ Beirniadur,’ and projected his chief 
work, ^ Geiriadur Ysgrythyrol aDuwinyddol,’ 
i. e. ^ A Scriptural and Theological Dictionary,’ 
which was completed in 1 852 . A second edition 
of this work appeared, vol. i. 1072 pp., in 1876, 
edited hy the Rev. John Peter, and vol. ii. 
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1006 pp., ill 1879, edited by tbe Rev. Thomas j 
Lewis. The work contains a large number of 1 
biographies. Hughes removed to Manchester ^ 
in 1846, and shortly afterwards to Bangor, ' 
where he remained nine years. On 1 Nov. 
1855 he settled at Tredegar in Monmouth- 
shire, and remained there till his death on 
3 June 1S72. Hughes was a large contri- ' 
butor to the ‘ Gwyddoniadur,’ or ^ Welsh Cy- 
clopaedia,’ and edited and enlarged the Eng- 
lish and Welsh dictionary of Caerfallwch ' 
[see Edwards, Thouas]. He began, with 
the author’s sanction, a Welsh edition of 
Horne's ^ Introduction to the Bible,’ but it 
was not completed. | 

[Geiriadur Hughes, Cyfrol ii.] E. J. J. j 

HUGHES, Sir EDWARD (1720.?- ^ 
1794), admiral, was bom at Hertford about 
1720. His father is said by his biographers 
to have been alderman and several times 
mayor of Hertford, but the local histories 
fail to corroborate the statement. He en- 
tered the navy on 4 Jan. 1734-5 on board the 
60-gun ship Dunkirk, with CaptainDigbyDent 
{d. 1737), commodore on the Jamaica station. 
From the Dunkirk he was moved in Septem- 
ber 1736 to the Kinsale on the same station, 
and again, in July 1738, to the Diamond with 
Captain Rnowles, and in her was present at 
the reduction of Porto Bello in November 
1739 [see ENtowles, Sir Charles ; Yer^to^jt, 
Edward]. In the following February he was 
moved into the Burford, Vernon’s flagship, 
and on 25 Aug. was promoted to be lieuten- 
ant of the Cumberland fireship. On 6 March 
1740-1 he was transferred to the Sufiblk 
with Captain Davers, and in her took part in 
the unsuccessful operations against Carta- j 
gena in March and April 1741. In June he 1 
was appointed to the Dunkirk, and in her 
vntnessed the action off Toulon on 11 Feb. 
li43-4, but without taking any part in it, 
the Dunkirk being in the rear of the fleet 
under the immediate command of Lestock 
[see Lestock, Richard], In the follow- 
ing J uly Hughes was moved into the Stir- 
ling Castle, and in October 1745 into the 
Marlborough, in which in 1746 he returned 
to England. In June 1747 he joined the 
Warwick as a superniunerary for a passage 
to North America*and the West Indies. On 
the way the AVarwick, with the Lark in 
company 5 met the Spanish 70-gun ship 
Glonoso. After a sharp engagement,- the 
WMrvdek, being unsupported by the Lark, 
was disabled, and the Glorioso escaped. John 
Crookshanks [q. v.], captain of the Lark,Avas 
condemned by court-martial for his conduct 
on the occasion. Hughes was promoted to 
the vacancy, 6 Feb. 1747-8. 


Hughes continued in command of the 
Lark till July 1750, when, on her paying 
off, he was placed on half-pay. In January 
1756 he commissioned the Deal Castle. In 
July 1757 he was appointed to the Somer- 
set of 64 guns, in which he joined Vice- 
admiral Holburne at Halifax. In 1758 the 
Somerset formed part of the fleet under Bos- 
cawen at the reduction of Louisbourg, and 
in 1759 imder Saunders at the reduction of 
Quebec. Saunders afterwards hoisted his 
flag on board her and sailed for England with 
part of the fleet, but hearing of the French 
being at sea, hastened to reinforce IlawLe 
off Brest, too late, however, to share in the 
glories of Quiberon Bay [see SAirH})ERS, Sir 
Charles]. In the following year the Somer- 
set went to the Mediterranean with Saunders, 
who in September 1762 moved Hughes into 
his own ship, the Blenheim, in which he re- 
turned to England in April 1763. .After 
another spell of half-pay, Hughes recom- 
missioned the Somerset in January 1771, and 
commanded her as a guardship at Ports- 
mouth till, in September 1773, he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in the East 
Indies, with a broad pennant in the 50-gun 
ship Salisbury. He returned home in 1777, 
and on 23 Jan. 1778 was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral of the blue. 

In July he was again appointed commander- 
in-chief in the East Indies, though lie did not 
sail till the following spring, being detaiiuid, 
partly by the difficulty of fitting out in tlio 
depleted condition of the doclvyards, and 
partly to do the duty of commander-in-chief 
at Portsmouth, while Sir Thomas Pye 'was 
presiding over the court-martial on Admiral 
Reppel. He was meantime created a knight 
of the Bath. AVhen finally he put to sea, lie 
had under his command a squadron of six 
ships of the line, including his own flag- 
ship, the Superb of 74 guns, and with 
these on the way out he had no difficulty in 
dispossessing the French, who had lately 
seized on the English settlement of (loree. 
In India his force was far in excess of any- 
thing the enemy could muster in eastern 
'waters, and for the next two years he bad 
little to do. In December 1780 he destroyed 
at Mangalore a number of armed vessels 
fitted out by Hyder Ali to prey on English 
commerce. On 26 Sept. 1780 he was' ad- 
vanced to be vice-admiral of the blue. In 
November 1781, after receiving intelligence 
of the war with Holland, he co-operated with 
the troops under Sir Hector Miinro in re- 
ducing Negapatnam, He then, taking some 
five hundred soldiers on board his ships, went 
to Trincomalee, where he arrived on the 
evening of 4 Jan. 1782. The place was not 
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in condition to offer effective resistance. 
The town and the lower fort were occupied on 
the night of 6 Jan. 1782, the Dutch retreating 
to Fort Osnahurg on a commanding eminence. 
Preparations were immediately made for re- 
ducing this fort, and on the 9th Hughes sent 
in a formal summons as well as a private 
letter to the governor, with whom he had 
formerly been on terms of friendly acq[iiaint- 
ance. The summons was refused, and the 
place was taken by storm on the morning of 
the 11th, the loss on each side being small. 
Hughes provided for its defence as well as 
the means at his disposal permitted, and re- 
turned to Madras, where he anchored on 
8 Feb. Here he was joined a few days later 
by three ships newly arrived from England, 
and having intelligence of the French being 
on the coast in superior force, he took up a 
defensive position imder the batteries. 

On the 16th the French squadron under 
M. de Siiffren came in sight, but though 
superior in force in the ratio of twelve ships 
to nine of a smaller average strength, Suffi’en 
considered that the position of the English 
wms unassailable, and made sail to the south- 
ward. He was immediately followed by 
Hughes, who during the night slipped past 
him, and on the morning of the 17th cap- 
tured a number of the merchantmen in con- 
voy and a transport laden with military 
stores. Siiffren hastened to the rescue, while 
Hughes, having secured his prizes, prepared 
to defend them. But the fitful and gusty wind 
made his line very irregular, and about four 
o’clock in- the afternoon the French, favoured 
by a passing squall, were able to attack his 
rear division, which, by the accidents of the 
weather, was separated from the van. Theo- 
retically, the English rear was completely 
overpowered ; but practically it held its ovm 
in a very severe struggle, centring round 
the Superb and Exeter [see Kiiro, SiE Rtgh- 
AED, 1730-1800], till another gust permitted 
the four ships or the van to come to its relief. 
On this Sufiren drew off to reform his line, and 
the fig'ht was not renewed. During the night 
the fleets separated ; both had sustained con- 
siderable damage j the French drew hack to 
Pondicherry and Hughes went to Trinco- 
malee to refif . He then returned to Madras, 
and was carrying back to Trincomalee a strong 
reinforcement for the garrison and a quantity 
of stores, when, on 9 April, as he was ap- 
proaching his port, he again fell in with the 
French fleet. He had the advantage of the 
wind, but being anxious to land his cargo be- 
fore engaging, and conceiving, probably, that 
the French with only a trifling superiority 
of force would not venture to attack him, 
he pursued his way, thus allowing the enemy 
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to take the weather gage ; so that on the 
12th he found himself on a lee shore, with 
Suffren outside x^i’eparing to engage. This 
he did about two o’clock, in a manner con- 
trary to all experience, and concentrating his 
attack on the English centre, placed it for a 
time in a position of gi’eat danger. The 
battle raged with exceptional severity round 
the Superb and Monmouth [see Alms, Ja^iXEs], 
the latter of which was reduced to a wreck, 
and in both the loss of men was very great : 
on board the Superb there were fifty-nine 
killed and ninety-six wounded. About four 
o’clock Hughes made the signal to wear, and 
in reforming his line succeeded in placing 
the little Monmouth in comparative safety 
to leeward. The fight then continued on 
more equal terms till about half-past five, 
when, in a violent rain-squall, the fleets 
separated, and anchored for the night off the 
islet of Providien. The next day Hug’hes 
got his fleet into better order, but, lumbered 
up as his ships were, he refused to accept 
the battle which Sufiren offered, and remained 
at anchor till the French withdrew. It was 
dining this time that Sufih’en proposed an 
arrangement for the exchange of prisoners, 
which Hughes declined, alleging that he had 
not the requisite authority. As, however, 
the commander-in-chief on a distant station 
has necessarily a great deal of discretionary 
power, it is not improbable that he judged 
the exchange would be more to the advantage 
of the French, whose resources, at such a 
distance from their base at Mauritius, were 
very limited. Sufiren seems to have regarded 
this as the real reason, and forthwith handed 
all his prisoners over to Hyder Ali. 

Hughes had meantime refitted his fleet at 
Trincomalee, and by the end of June took 
up a position before Negapatnam, which he 
understood the French were preparing to at- 
tack by land and sea. He was still there 
when the French fleet came in sight on 
5 J Illy, and Sufiren proposed to attack him 
at anchor. As he was standing in, however, 
one of his ships was partially dismasted in 
a squall, and in the delay that this occa- 
sioned, Hughes weighed, but would not be 
tempted to seaward lest he should give an 
opportunity to the French to get between 
him and the shore, and so land the troops 
which they had on board. The next morn- 
ing, 6 July, on Suffren again standing in, 
Hughes, having the advantage of the wind, 
made the signal to engage van to van, line 
to line, in the manner prescribed by the 
^Fighting Instructions;’ he thus, notwith- 
standing his enemy’s teaching, wasted his 
strength in a dispersed attack along the 
whole line, and the result was, as always, 
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mdecisive. After a bloody but useless 
struggle of ratbei* oyer two hours’ duration, 
a sudden shift of wind threw both lines into 
confusion; and so they separated, the damage 
on each side being fairly equal. The Eng- 
lish tooh up their former position off Nega- 
patnam, and the French," being unable to 
effect their purposed landing, carried their 
troops back to Ouddalore. On 1 Aug. they 
sailed for Ceylon, while Hughes lay at 
Madras refitting. The governor sent him 
word that the French had left Cuddalore 
andgone to the southward ; Hughes answered 
that he was not responsible to the governor 
for the management of the fleet. It was not 
till the 19th that one of his own frigates, the 
Coventry, confirmed the news. Then, indeed, 
he realised that Trincomalee might be in 
danger, and put to sea the next day, 20 Aug. ; 
but the winds were unfavourable, and it was 
not till the evening’ of 2 Sept, that he was 
off the port. It had fallen to the French two 
days before, and the next morning, when 
Hughes was standing in towards the mouth 
of the harbour, he was disagreeably surprised 
to see the French flag suddenly hoisted. He 
necessarily drew back, and Suffren, who 
now had fifteen ships against the twelve 
with Hughes, at once followed, hoping to 
complete his victory by the destruction of 
the English fleet. His orders, as he gave 
them out, formulated the tactics which had 
proved so dangerous on 17 Feb. and on 
12 April ; the whole of his superiority was 
to be thrown on the English rear, leaving a 
barely equal force to hold the van in check. 
Fortunately, however, many of the French 
captains were averse to the task put before 
them ; and the ill-will of some, the unsea- 
manlike conduct of others, completely frus- 
trated Sufiren’s admirable plan. The ships 
engaged in an isolated manner, and after a 
desultory action of thi-ee hours, the fleets 
separated, the French making their way back 
to Trincomalee, and the English to Madras. 
On 1 Nov. a hurricane, which swept over 
the roadstead, forced them to sea. The Su- 
perb and Exeter were dismasted, and all 
were more or less damaged; Hughes shifted 
his flag to the Sultan, and by slow degrees 
the fleet^ gathered together at Bombay. Here 
it was reinforced by a strong squadron brought 
out ^m England by Sir Bichard Bickerton 
[q.v.J, and when, some months later, Hughes 
returned to the east coast, he had, for the 
tet time, a numerical superiority to the 
French, and was able, in June 1783, to co- 
operate with the army in the siege of Cud- 
dalore. On the 14th the French fleet ap- 
peared in the offing, and on the 17th succeeded 
in passing mside of the English, and in esta- 
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blishing a free communication with the .shore. 
The French .ships were very sliort-liaiided, 
and took on board some twelve Imndrecl 
men from the garri.son, previoias to engaging 
the English fleet outside. It was on the 20th 
that the two enemies again mot; biitthougli 
Suffren had the position to windward, and 
though he had, before leaving Trincomalee, 
given out a detailed order for concentrating 
his attack on the English rear, he inadii no 
attempt to carry out the .sclnime, and ])or- 
mitted a dispersed attack along tJie whole 
line. The result was the uselos.s .slaughter of 
a hundred men on each side, but tlio strategic 
advantage remained with the Froncli. ITuglies 
raised the blockadti and witlidrewt o Madras, 
where he soon received mws of tlu', ])eac‘e. 

There is no other instance in naval hist ory 
of two fleets thus lighting live battles wit hin 
little more than a year (four of tlumi wit.liin 
seven months) with no very clear advantage 
on either side. French writers .s])oak of the 
five battles as five ‘glorious victories,’ but- in 
reality they were very evenly bahinctal in 
I point of fighting, whik^, as t,o strategic re- 
sults, the Engli.sh had a .slight advant.jig’c 
from the first three, thci French fi-oni the 
last two. The tactical advantage, however, 
commonly lay with the Fr(inch, and they 
were prevented from reaping the lamofiti of 
it solely by the mutinous or cowardly (-ou- 
dnet of the French captains on the omi Inind, 
and, on the other, by the S(uiina,nlike skill 
and courage of irughes and his conirad(\s. 

On the peace Hughes returmul t:o England 
and had no further command, though ad- 
vanced in due course on 1 Fob. 1793 to b(} 
admiral of the blue. JTc5 acqninul in India 
‘ a most princely fortune,’ est imatud at ov(u* 
40,0()0^. a year, which, it is .said, he largtdy 
distributed in unostentatious act.s of liencwo- 
lence (Chabnock). He died at his seat at 
Luxborough in Essex on 17 Feb. 1794. A 
portrait of Sir Edward IlugluiS, by B(‘y- 
nolds, the beqiicst of the admiral himself, i.s 
in the Painted Hall at Oreenwich, 

Hughes married Ruth, widow of Captain 
Ball,B.N.; she died 30 Sept. 1800 
Mag. 1800, pt. ii. p. 1008). Hughes left tio 
issue, and his wealth descended to a son of 
Captain Ball, B.N., his wife’s son by her fir.st 
mannage, Edwabb Ilnapiis Ball TlTroKBS 
id, 1863), a social celebrity of the early part 
of the present century, when lie was fami- 
harly known as the ‘ Golden Ball.’ In 1 8 1 0 
Ball took the additional name of TTugho.s, 
married MdUe. Mercandotti, a celebrated 
Spanish dancer, in 1823, and, having by 
gamblmg and reckless expenditure dissipatocl 
great part of his fortune, removed to St. Ger- 
mains, near Paris, where ho died in 1863 
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{GtROXOW, Reminiscences and Recollections ^ 
1889, ii. 89 ; CtRaxtley Beezelet, Remmis- 
■cences : B. BLAcmAXTLE (i.e. C. M. West- 
aiacott), English Spy, 1825, passim, with 
plate of The English Opera House,’ by B. 
Cruikshank, containing portraits of Ball- 
Hughes and his wife ; Ltsons, SuppL p. 345 ,* 
Ge7it, Mag. 1863, pt. i. pp. 533-4). 

[Official documents in the Public Record Office ; 
Charnock’s Biog, Nav. vi. 65 ; Ralfe’s Nav. Biog. 
i. 137 ; Naval Chronicle, ix. 85 ; Beatson’s Nav. 
and Mil. Memoirs, v. 561-615; Ekins’s Naval 
Battles of Great Britain, pp. 180-98; Laughton’s 
Studies in Naval History, pp. 110-45; Cheva- 
liers Histoire de la Marine fran 9 aise pendant la 
Guerre de ITndependance americaine, pp. 388- 
494 ; Gunat’s Histoire du Bailli de Suflfren, pas- 
sim ; Trublet’s Hist, de la Campagne de I’lnde 
par I’escadre franqaise sous les ordres de 31. le 
Bailli de Suffren.] J. K. L. 

HUGHES, GEORGE (1603-1667), puri- 
tan divine, born of humble parentage in South- 
wark in 1603, was sent to Corpus Ohristi Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the beginning of 1619. He 
was admitted B.A. on 19 Feb. 1622-3, and 
proceeded 3I.A. on 23 June 1625 as a fellow 
■of Pembroke College (^Oxf. Univ. Reg., Oxf. 
Hist. Soe., vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 417). About 
1628 he was ordained, and, after serving cura- , 
cies in and near Oxford, he was chosen in 
1631 lecturer at AH Hallows, Bread Street, j 
London, where he soon obtained popularity 
as a preacher. He commenced B.D. on 10 July ^ 
1633. For his refusal to comply with the 
rubrics he was suspended by Laud, and would 
have emigrated to America had he not been 
dissuaded by John Dod [q. v.], on whose re- i 
commendation he was appointed chaplain to I 
Lord Brooke at Warwick Castle. During his j 
residence there he married a Coventry lady. 1 
Ultimately the mother of Serjeant 3Iaynard | 
prevailed on the Earl of Bedford to obtain j 
for him the rectory of Tavistock in Devon- 
shire, and the earl also made him his chap- 
lain. The outbreak of the civd war obliged 
him to remove to Exeter, where his wife died. 
Here he won the esteem of Prince Rupert and 
his staff, who frequently heard him preach. 
On his deciding to leave the city the prince 
provided him with safe-conducts, which en- 
abled him to travel in peace to Coventry. On 
21 Oct. 1643 the corporation of Plymouth 
elected him vicar of St. Andrew’s Church. 
He dedicated to the corporation his ^Dry 
Rod blooming and fruit-bearing ; or a trea- 
tise of the pain, gain, and use of chastenings ; 
preached p^artly in severall sermons [on Hebr. 
xii. 11-1^, but now compiled more orderly 
and fully,’ 4to, London, 1644. Baxter con- 
sidered it the best work of its kind. In 
1647 he was appointed to preach before 
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the House of Commons, and received a vote 
of thanks. His sermon was printed with 
the title ^ Tse-euge-tuba ; or the Wo-Joy- 
Trumpet, Sounding the third and gi*eatest 
woe to the Anti-christian World, but the 
first and last Jov to the Church of the Saints,’ 
4to, London 1647. The following year he 
subscribed with seventv-two other ministers 
‘ The joint testimonie of the blinisters of 
Devon . . . with . . . the 3Iinisters of the 
province of London unto the truth of Jesus 
... in pursuance of the solemn League and 
Covenant of the three nations,’ 4to, London, 
1648. In 1654 he was made one of the as- 
! sistants to the commissioners of Devonshire, 
j Though expelled from his living in August 
I 1662, he continued to reside at Plymouth. 

! For holding services in secret he was "arrested 
in 1665 and, with his brother-in-law and 
assistant Thomas 31artyn, confined at St. 
Nicholas Island, near the town, where he 
remained about nine months. He found oc- 
cupation in writing a reply to John Sergeant’s 
^ Sure-footing in Christianity,’ 1665, which ap- 
peared after his death under the title of ^ Sure- 
footing in Christianity examined,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don 1668. 3Ieanwhile his health was fast 
failing. His friends managed to procure his 
release by giving heavy security ; but he was 
forbidden to live within twenty miles of Ply- 
mouth. He accordingly took up his abode 
at Hingsbridge, Devonshire, where, he died 
on 4 July 1667, and was buried in the church. 

A memorial tablet was erected to him about 
1670 by Thomas Crispin, for which Hughes’s 
son-in-law, the well-known nonconformist 
divine, J ohn Howe [q. v.], wrote a Latin in- 
scription. There is a portrait of him in Pal- 
mer’s ' Nonconformist’s 3Iemorial.’ His son 
Obadiah (1640-1704) was grandfather of 
Obadiah Hughes (1695-1751) [q. v.] 

His other writings are, besides sermons 
preached at the funerals ^of . . . Captaine 
Henry Waller,’ 4to, London, 1632, and ^of 
3Iaster William Crompton . . . pastor of 
Lanceston, Cornwall,’ 4to, London, 1642 : 
i 1. ‘ Aphorisms, or Select Propositions of the 
' Scripture, shortly determining the Doctrine 
of the Sabbath ’ (edited by 0. Hughes), Svo, 
London, 1670. 2. ^An Analytical Exposi- 
tion of . . . Genesis and of xxiii. chap, of 
Exodus,’ foL, Amsterdam, 1672. He also 
edited R. Head s ‘ Threefold Cord to unite 
Soules for ever unto God,’ 4to, 1647. 

[Palmer’s Nonconf. Mem. ii. 56-62 ; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 777-80 ; Rowe’s Eccl. 
Hist, of Old Plymouth, ii. 37-9.] G. G. 

HUGHES, GRIFFITH (Jl. 1750), na- ^ 
turalist, was perhaps the son of Edward 
Hughes of Towyn, Slerionethshire, who was 
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born aboxit 1707, matriculated at St. J olin’s 
College, Oxford, in 1729, and graduated B. A. 
and M.A. in 1748. He ^as rector of St. 
Lucy’s, Barbadoes, and fellow of tbe Koyal 
Society in 1750, wben lie published a ^Na- 
tural History of Barbados.’ The work, a folio 
of 314 pages, with a map and twenty-nine 
plates, mostly by Ehret, was published by sub- 
scription. Hughes also contributed a paper 
^ Of a Zoophyton resembling the Flower of 
the Marigold’ to the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ for 1743, xlii. 590. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses.] G-. S. B. 

HUGHES, HENRY GEORGE (1810- 
1872), Irish judge, born in Dublin on 22 Aug. 
1810, was eldest son of James Hughes, so- 
licitor, of Dublin, by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Trevor Stannus Morton of Dub- 
lin, solicitor. Hughes received his early edu- 
cation at a private school in Jervis Street, 
Dublin, and subsequently entered Trinity 
CoRege, but did not proceed to a degree. In 
Hilary term 1830 he was admitted a student 
of the'Hing’s Inns, Dublin, and in Trinity term 
1832 of Gray’s Inn, London; he was called 
to the Irish bar in Michaelmas term 1834. 

Hughes devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the chancery courts, and in 1837 published 
a ‘ Chancery Ihactice,’ which had a consider- 
able success. He rapidly acquired an exten- 
sive practice, and was specially known for 
his complete mastery of all the details of 
chancery procedure, then much more compli- 
cated than at present. In 1844 he took silk, 
and as a leader continued to enjoy a very large 
practice, especially in the rolls court. In 1S50 
he was appointed by Lord John Russell solici- 
tor-general for Ireland, and held that office 
till the fall of Lord John’s government in 
1852. During this period the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act was passed, and Hughes as a Roman 
catholic incurred some unpopularity with the 
more zealous of his co-religionists from his 
connection with the government. He never- 
theless received the support of the Roman 
catholic bishop and clergy whenhe unsuccess- 
fully contested Cavan in 1855. In 1856- he 
was returned for Longford, but did not secure 
re-election at the general election of 1857. 
In 1858 he was again solicitor-general for 
Ireland in Lord Palmerston’s administration, 
and in 1859, on the return of Lord Palmer- 
ston to power, was appointed a baron of the 
court of exchequer in succession to Baron 
Richards. On the bench Hughes was one 
of the rare instances of a chancery lawyer 
making a snccessful common law j udge. He 
continued a member of the court of exchequer 
tiR his death on 22 July 1872. 

In 1836 he married Sarah IsaheUa, daugh- 


ter of Major Francis L’Estrange. Two 
daughters survived him, the elder now the 
wife of Lord Morris (lord of ai)])cal) ; the 
younger the wife of Mr. Edward Fitzgerald 
of EitzWiRiam Place, Dublin. 

[Annual Register, 1872; Life pf Fruclerzck 
Lucas, London, 1886, ii. 197 ; information from 
the family.] F. D. F. 

HUGHES, HUGH (y Bardb Coau) 
(1693-1776), Welsh poet, born on 22 March 
1693, was son of Grulfydd Iluglies, who de- 
rived his lineage, according to the AYelsh 
genealogies, from Tegeryn ah_ Oarweel, the 
lord of Twreelyn. He was chitdly self-edu- 
cated. He resided chiefly on his estate at 
Llwydiarth Esgoh, near Llanerchymedcl, An- 
glesea. He died on 6 Aptil 1776, and was 
buried in Holyhead churchyard. Hughes’s 
verses were held in high esteem by Goronwy^' 
Owen. He is one of the three Anglese^;oets 
whose works are found in the^pJdSanwch 
Teuluaidd neii waith BeirdW5nn ’ (London, 
1763 ; 2nd edition, Cjy|s!f!ri^n, 1817; 3rd edi- 
tion, Liverpool, 187J0y. Other poems by him 
occur in the ‘Blodi^ugordd,’ ‘Diddanwch i’w 
Feddianydd’ (Dublin, 1773), and ‘Dewisol 
Ganiadau.’ Hughes also published ‘Dial 
, Ahaz,’ ‘ Deddfau Moesoldeb,’ and ‘Rheolau 
Bywyd Dynol ’ (Dublin, 1774), all three pur- 
portiiigto be translations from English works. 
■He left behind him several valnaLlo man*^ 
scripts containing poems, translations, 
and biographies. Most of these 
the possession of his son, who 
the estate, and many have since bf Mian d 
a few are preserved' at the British ,ad- 

[Information from the Rev. R. Junlcil!^ 
biographical sketch profixed to 
Teuluaidd, ed. 1817; Rowliinds’s Llyfryddin, 
s.a. 1763 ; Works of Goronwy Owen, ed. JfHK 
i. 80.] I). Li. T. 

HUGHES, HUGH (1790.^-1863), artist, 
born at Pwllygwichiad, near Llandudno, son 
of Thomas llughes, by lane, liis wife, was 
baptised at Llandudno, 'according to the jzarish 
register, 20 Feb. 1790. Uo lost liis piirorzts 
in childhood, and was educated by Izis ma- 
ternal grandfather, Ilugli Williams of Mod- 
diant Farm, Llansantllraid Gian Conwy, 
Denbighshire. In due time Iluglios was ap- 
prenticed to an engraver at Liverpool . F’rom 
Liverpool he removed to London as an im- 
prover, and took lessons in oil-painting. Jdio 
earliest known specimen of Ms handiwork m 
a portrait (dated 1812) of the Rev. John 
Evans (1723-1817) of Bala, which was en- 
graved in vol. iii. of tlie ‘Drysorfa.’ He 
spent three years (1819-22) at Meddiant 
Farm, working at his ‘ Beauties of Cambria,’ 
his best-known work. Hughes returned to 
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London after 1823. He was a radical in 
religion and politics, and signed a petition 
in laTOur of the passing of tlie Catliolic 
Emancipation Bill about 1828. The Lon- 
don leaders of the TVelsb. CalTinistic body, 
to wMch b.e belonged, thereupon expelled 
him from tbeir communion. Hughes de- 
nounced this act of intolerance in many 
pamphlets and in letters to ‘ Seren Gomer ’ 
(1828-30) with such effect that at a meeting 
of delegates of the Calvinistic methodists 
held at Bala in 1831 a resolution was passed 
deprecating interference with the exercise of 
political rights. Hughes was not, howeyer, 

■ reinstated as member of the denomination. 
After a time he went oxer to the indepen- 
dents, and later to the Plymouth Brethren. 
In 1832 he wrote much, under the pseudonym 
‘ Cristion,’ on church establishments and 
tithes in controxersy with the Bex. Exan 
Exans [leuan Gian Geirionydd]. He died at 
Great Malxem 11 March 1863, and was buried 
in the cemetery there. He married after 1823 
a daughter of the Bex. Haxid Charles of 
Carmarthen, hirs. Hughes died at Aberyst- 
wyth 28 Dec. 1873. Them three children died 
young. 

Hughes’s chief woodcuts appear in his 
^ Beauties of Cambria,’ Carmarthen, 1823, in 
which all the xiews were engraxed by him- 
self, fifty-eight from his oxm drawings. In 
his knowledge of natural form and masterly 
handling of the graxer Hughes has been com- 
pared to BexTick. His treatment of natural 
objects was reahstic, minute, and laborious, 
and his foliage is always truthful and graceful. 
He also made many lithographs of Welsh 
scenery. Caricatures by him of the com- 
missioners of education sent down to Wales 
(1846-7) are xery characteristic. Sexeral of 
sketches, including a map of North Wales 
finder the name ^ Dame Yenedotia,’ ^Pitt’s 
.Head ’ near Beddgelert, and others of the 
neighbourhood of Snowdon, w ey^ ubhshed 
at Carnarxon. His sketch of ‘ Pwllheli and 
St. Tudwall’s Boad ’ is in Humphrey’s ^ Book 
of Yiews.’ Many specimens of his work are 
in country houses about Carnarxon. 

Hughes also published: 1. ^ Hynafion 
Cymreig,’ a work on Welsh antiquities, Car- 
marthen, 1823, 8x0. 2. ^ Y Trefnyddion a’r 

Pabyddion,’ 1828 (.^). 3. Lectures delixered 
before the London Cymmrodorion in ^ Seren 
Gomer,’ 1831. 4. ‘ Y Papur NexTydd Cym- 
reig,’ 1836 (a Welsh newspaper), wrongly 
ascribed to another in ‘ Cardiff Eisteddfod 
Transactions,’ 1883. 5. ^ Y DrefniDdyogelu 
purdeb Bywyd,’ 1849. 6. ‘ The Genteelers,’ 
a sarcastic political pamphlet, 7. ^ Yr Eg- 
Iwys yn yr Awyr,’ an essay in ‘ Traetho- 
dydd,’ 1853. He also edited three volumes 

VOL. xxxin. 


of sermons by his father-in-law, David 
Charles; that published in 1846 contained 
a memoir, and projected a reprint of the 
^ Brut ’ in twenty numbers, of which only one 
appeared. 

[Mr- T. H. Thomas in Red Dragon, May 1887; 

^ Cymru Pu ’ column in Weekly Mail ; Seren 
Gomer, 1828-32 ; Ymofynydd, 1890; private 
information.] R. J. J. 

HUGHES, HUGH (Teoai) (1805-1864), 
Welsh poet, was born in the small village of 
Cilgeraint, Llandegai, Camarvonshire, in 
1805. Bis father was a deacon of the in- 
dependent church at Cororion, and district 
president of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Hugh derived all his education from 
a Sunday school. YTien the independent 
church to which his family belonged was 
closed, he joined the Wesleyans, hut subse- 
quently returned to the independents, and 
became well known in the district as a power- 
ful preacher. He was prevailed upon to take 
charge successively of churches at Bhos-y- 
lan, Tabor, and Llanystumdwy, at Jackson 
Street, Manchester, and at CapeLhelyg, Ohwi- 
log, and Abererch in Carnarvonshire. At 
Abererch he set up a printing-press, and 
edited ^ Yr Arweinydd,’ a penny monthly, 
for many years. In 1859 he removed tO' 
Aherdare, where he took charge of the new 
church at Bethel, and gathered a large con- 
gregation. Hughes was Arminian rather than 
Calvinistic, but in his xiews of church or- 
ganisation he was a pronounced independent, 
holding that each church should have the 
sole management of its own affairs. He lost 
money by his publications, and a public sub- 
scription was raised for him by friends during 
the last year of his life, but he died, 8 Dec. 
1864, before the testimonial was presented. 

Hughes was more voluminous as a writer 
than any Welshman of his day. He contri- 
buted largely to the current magazines. In 
early life he competed frequently and success- 
fully at Eisteddfodau, and later often acted as 
an adjudicator. His principal works are : 
1. ^Bhesymeg’ (logic), WYexham, 1856. 2. ^Y 
Drydedd Oruchwyliaeth ’ (The Third Dispen- 
sation), Pontyprydd, 1859. 3 . ^Grammadeg 

Barddoniaeth,’ Carnarvon, 1862. 4. ^loan 
yn Ynys Patmos ’ (Awdl) — an ode on St. 
John in the Isle of Patmos, Aherdare, 1864. 
6. ‘ Grammadeg Athronyddol,’ stereotyped 
after 4th ed. 6. ‘ Yr Ysgrifell Gymreig,’ three 
editions, Wrexham, 7. ^ Crynodeb o Bam- 
madeg Cymraeg,’ i.e. introduction to Welsh 
Grammar, Carnarvon. 8. 'Catechism of 
Welsh Grammar,’ Carnarvon. 9. 'Agoriad 
Gwyhodaeth ’ (on composition). 10. ' Bexiew 
of Cole, and an Essay on Divine Government,’ 
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Carnarvon. Dr. Huglies (Cowlyd) says tliis 
is the best specimen of reasoning in the Welsh 
language. It was written when Hughes left 
the WesleyanSj and supplies a full account of 
his religious views. 11. ^Bwrdd y Bardd’ 
(the first published collection of his poetical 
worts). 12. ^ Essay on Independency.’ 
13. ‘OlyniaethApostolaidd.’ 14. ^ Moses and 
Colenso/ 15. 'Oydwybod.’ 16. 'Bedydd 
Cristeinogol.’ 17. ^ Deddf, Pechod, a Gras.’ 
18. ^ Ydrydedd Oruchwyliaeth.’ 19. ^ Cofiant 
J. Jones, Talsarn.’ 20. ^ Casgliad 0 Emynau.’ 
21. ^Telyn y Saint.’ 

[J. T. Jones’s Oeiriadur Bywgraffyddol, i, 
567-70, three articles in Y Greninen, 1889.] 

B. J. J. 

HUGHES, JABEZ (1685 .p~ 1731), trans- 
lator, yoimger brother of John Hughes (1677- 
1720) [q. v.], was for some years one of the 
receiver’s clerks in the stamp office. He died 
on 17 Jan. 1731, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, leaving a widow, who accompanied the 
wife of Governor Byng to Barbadoes, and 
died there in 1740, and an only daughter. 

Hughes translated ^ The Bape of Proser- 

g iue, mom Claudian, in three books, with the 
tory of Sextus and Erichtho from Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, book 6’ (London, 1714, 8vo ; an- 
other edition, corrected and enlarged, with 
notes, 1723, 12mo) ; Suetonius’s ‘ Lives of 
the XU Osesars,’ with notes (London, 1717, 
12mo, 2 vols.) ; and several novels from the 
Spanish of Cervantes, which were published 
anonymously in Samuel Oroxall’s ^Select 
Collection of Xovels and Histories’ (second 
edition, London, 1729, 12mo, six vols.) EQs 
^ Miscellanies in Terse and Prose ’ were col- 
lected by his brother-in-law, William Bun- 
combe [(J. V.], and published for the benefit 
of Hs widow in 1737 (London, 8vo). The 
dedication to the Duchess of Bedford, though 
signed by his widow, ^ Sarah Hughes,’ was 
written by John Copping, dean of Clogher 
(XiCHOLS, LitBTQTy^ j^jnecdotes^ 1814, viii. 
268). Two short pieces written by Hughes 
are given in John Nichols’s 'Select Collec- 
tion of Poems’ (1780), vi. 39-40. 

[Preface to Hughes’s Miscellanies in Verse 
and Prose, 1737; John Buncombe’s Letters by 
Several Eminent Persons Deceased (2nd edit. 
1773), i. 160 ; Calamy and Palmer’s Nonconfor- 
mist’s Memorial, 1803, iii. 365-7; Brit Mus 

G. P. B. B. 

HUGHES, JAMES (Iago Tkichhug] 
(L 79-1844), Welsh Calvinistic methodist 
minister, was bom at Neuadd-ddu, in the 
parish of Ciliau Aeron, at the foot of Trichrug 
Mountain, Cardiganshire, in 1779. At the 
age of twenty-one he settled in London. He 
was soon afterwards expelled from the body 


of Calvinistic methodist s with which he had 
been in communion. In 1805 be returned 
under the influence of the Eev. John Elias, 
and four years later began preaching. In 1816 
he was ordained at Llangeitho, and continued 
a useful minister till his death, which took 
place at Botherhithe in London on 2 Nov. 
1844. He was buried in Biinhill Fields. He 
was popular as a poet, and contributed largely 
to Welsh periodicals. 

Hughes’s translations of Gray’s ' Bard ’ and 
Blair’s •' Grave’ are well executed; but bis 
chief literary work was his 'New Testament 
Expositor,’ based on Poole, Doddridge, Scott, 
Henry, &c. It was begun in 1829 and com- 
pleted in 1835, in 2 vols. 12mo, and published 
at Wyddgrug ; a second edition was issued at 
Holywell in 1845. A similar work on the 
Old Testament was left incomplete at his 
death. 

[J. T. J ones’s Geiriadiir BywgraffyddoLi. 558- 
559.] B. J. J, 

HUGHES, JOHN (1677-1720), poet, born 
at Marlborough, Wiltshire, on 29 Jan. 1677, 
was elder son of John Hughes, clerk in the 
Hand-in-Hand Fire Office, Snow Hill, Lon- 
don, by bis wife Anne, daughter of Isaac 
Burges of Wiltshire! His grandfather, Wil- 
liam Hughes, graduated at New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, in 1638, was ejected from his living 
at Marlborough in 1662, and died 14 Feb. 
1687 (Palmee, iVoTzco??/. Mem. iii. 365; Pbok, 
Bedd. Cur.) J abez Hughes [q. v.] was John’s 
younger brother. J ohn Hughes was educated 
at a dissenting academy, apparently in Little 
Britain, London, under l?hom.as Bowe, where 
he was the contemporary of Isaac Watts. 
Hughes showed a taste for literature at an 
early age, and at nineteen wrote a tragedy 
entitled ' Amalasont, Queen of the Goths,’ 
which was never acted, and still remains in 
manuscript {Notes and Queries^ 1st ser. x. 
266, 413). He obtained a place in the ord- 
nance office, and acted as secretary to seve^* 
ral commissions for the purchase of lands for 
the royal dockyards. In 1706 he collected 
the materials for the first two volumes of ' A 
Complete History of England ... to the 
death of . . . King William III ’ (London, 
1706, foL, 3 vols.; 2nd edit. London, 1719, 
foL, 3 vols.), and translated ' The Life of 
Queen Mary, written in Latin by Francis 
Godwin, Lord Bishop of Plerefor'd,’ which 
appears in the second volume. The third 
volume was written by White Kennett [q. v.l 
bishop of Peterborough, by whose name this 
history is generally known. In 1708 Hughes 
published ^ his translation, made some six 
years previously, of Fontenelle’s 'Dialogues 
of the Dead. . . . With a Beply to some Be- 
marks in a Critique call’d the Judgment of 
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Pluto, 6cc., and two original Dialogues,’ Lon- 
don, Svo (the second edition, London, 1730, 
lilmo ; a new edition, Glasgow, 1754, 12mo). 
Hughes, ^ though not only an honest hut a 
pious man’ i^Lives of the Poets, ii. 184), dedi- 
cated the hook to the Earl of Wharton, who, 
upon his appointment as lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland in the following year, offered to take 
Hughes with him. Hughes, however, relying 
upon the promises of another patron, which 
were never realised, declined the offer, and 
thus lost the chance of preferment. In 1713 
his opera of ^ Calypso and Telemachus ’ (Lon- 
don, 1713, Svo ; second edition, London, 1717, 
8vo ; another edition, London, 1781, Svo), 
the music for which was composed by John 
Ernest Galliard, was performed at the Queen’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, in spite of the 
strenuous opposition of most of the Italian 
performers to a musical entertainment in the 
English language. In 1715 he published 
^ The W^orks of Mr. Edmund Spenser . . . 
with a Glossary explaining the old and ob- 
scure words ’ (London, Svo, 6 vols. ; another 
edition, London, 1750, 13mo, 6 vols.) Hughes 
was a constant invalid, and during the greater 
part of his life was in narrow circumstances. 
In 1717, however, he was appointed by Lord- 
chancellor Cowper secretary to the commis- 
sions of the peace in the court of chancery, a 
post which procured him independence for 
the remainder of his life. His finely written 
and successful tragedy, ^The Siege of Da- 
mascus,’ was his best, as well as his last work 
(London, 1730, Svo ; other editions, London, 
1770, 13mo, and London, 1778, Svo ; re- 
printed in Bell’s ‘British Theatre,’ vol. i,, 
London, 1776, Svo, and several other collec- 
tions of plays ; translated into French in ‘ Le 
Theatre Anglois,’ tom. 7, London, 1749, 13mo). 
The play, the plot of which was obviously 
suggested by Sir William D’ Avenant’s ^Siege,’ 
was dedicated to Lord Cowper, and was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre on 17 Feb. 
1730, and received with great applause. 
Hughes, who had been too ill to attend the 
rehearsals, died of consumption on the same 
night a few hours after its production, and 
was buried in the vault under the chancel of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn. His only sister, 
Elizabeth, married William Duncombe [q, v.] 
1 Sept. 1736, and died in 1735-6. His por- 
trait was painted by Sir Godfrey Eneller in 
1718, and was given by Hughes shortly be- 
fore his death to Lord Cowper (Dukcombe, 
Letters, i&c., i, 266). An engraving of this 
portrait by Gerard Vandergucht is prefixed 
to the first volume of Hughes’s ‘ Poems on 
Several Occasions,’ &c. 

Johnson, in his ‘Life of Hughes,’ does 
not enter into any criticism of his works. 


Swift, in a letter to Pope, dated 3 Sept. 
1735, says : ‘Hughes is too grave a poet for 
me, and I think among the mediocribiis in 
prose as well as verse.’ To which Pope re- 
plied ; ‘ To answer your question as to Mr. 
Hughes ; what he wanted in genius he made 
up as a honest man ; but he was of the class 
you think him ’ (Swirr, Works, 1814, xviii. 
402-3). Steele devoted the fifteenth number 
of ‘ The Theatre ’ to a panegyric of Hughes, 
and declared that ‘ his head, hand, or heart 
was always employ’d in something worthy 
imitation ; his pencil, his bow-string, or his 
pen, each of which he us’d in a masterly 
manner, were always directed to raise and 
entertain his own mind, or that of others, to 
a more cheerful prosecution of what was 
noble and virtuous.’ Hughes contributed to 
the ‘ Tatler,’ ‘ Spectator,’ and ‘ Guardian,’ and 
with Sir Eichard Blackmore [q. v.] wrote 
‘ The Lay Monk,’ a series of forty essays, the 
first of which was published on 1617ov. 1713, 
and the last on 15 Feb. 1713-14. A second 
edition of these essays was published in 1714 
under the title of ‘ The Lay Monastery,’ &c., 
London, 13mo. (For lists of these contribu- 
tions see Dtr]JiCOi\iBE, Letters by Several Lmi~ 
nent JPersons Deceased, i. xi-xii, 123-5, 143- 
144 ; and ChaLjUERS, British ^Essayists, i. 
Ixx-lxxi, V. li-liii, xiii. xxx, xlv-xlvi.) 
Several of his translations appeared in a 
periodical publication called ‘ The Monthly 
Amusement.’ Hughes persuaded Addison 
to put his ‘ Cato ’ on the stage, and under- 
took at his request to supply the fifth act, 
which was, however, ultimately written by 
Addison himself. Hughes withdrew most of 
his contributions to Steele’s ‘ Poetical j\Ds- 
cellanies ’ (London, 1714, 8vo) upon hearing 
that Pope’s ‘ 'Wife of Bath, her Prologue, from 
Chaucer,’ and some other pieces, which were 
inconsistent with his ideas of propriety, were 
to be included, ‘ and would only allow two 
small poems, and those without a name, to 
appear there’ (Dtuvcombe, Letters, i. xiii'). 
Hughes wns a friend of Thomas Britton[q. v.1 , 
and used to play the violin at ‘the musical 
small coalman’s’ concerts. His ‘Yenus and 
Adonis,’ and several other cantatas, were set 
to music by Handel. Pepusch and Haym 
also composed music for his poetical pieces. 

A collection of his ‘ Poems on Several Oc- 
casions, with some Select Essays in Prose,’ 
&c., edited by his brother-in-law, was pub- 
lished in 1735 (London, 13mo, 3 vols.) His 
poems are included in the tenth volume of 
Chalmers’s ‘Works of the English Poets’ 

K , and in many other poetical collections. 

nrespondence, ‘ with some pieces by 
Mr. Hughes never before published, and the 
original plan of the Siege of Damascus,’ will 
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be found in ‘ Letters by several Eminent Per- 
sons Deceased,’ edited by bis nepbew, the Pev . 
JobnDimcombe [q- v.] (second edition 1773). 
Hughes is said to have left in manuscript tvo 
acts of a tragedy entitled ^ Sophy Slirza,’ 
which was subsequently completed by Wil- 
liam Buncombe (Baeee, Biog. Dram. 1812, 
i, 211, 379). 

He also wrote : 1. ^ The Triumph of Peace : 
a poem,’ London, 1698, fol. In the dedica- 
tion to Sir Eichard Blackmore, Hughes states 
that this was the first poetical essay which 
he had ^ ventur’d to make publick.’ 2. ^ The 
Court of Neptune. On King William’s Pte- 
tum from Holland, 1699,’ 1699. 3. ‘ The 

House of Nassau: a Pindaric ode,’ London, 
1702, fol. 4. ^ An Ode in praise of Musick, 
set for variety of Voices and Instrum:ents by 
. . . P. Hart,’ London, 1703, 4to. Peprinted 
(without the music) with Hughes’s ^ Cupid 
and Hymen’s Holiday, a pastoral masque’ 
pLiondon, 1781 ?], 8vo. 5. ^ A Peview of the 
Case of Ephraim and Judah, and its appli- 
cation to the Church of England and the 
Dissenters. In a letter to Dr. Willis, Dean 
of Lincoln, occasioned by his Thanksgiving 
Sermon, preached before her Majesty at St. 
Paul’s, on 23 Aug. 1705,’ 1705. 6. ' Advices 
from Parnassus. . . . Written by Trajano 
Boccalini. To which is added a continuation 
of the Advices by Girolamo Brian! of Modena. 
AP translated from the Italian by several 
Hands. Pevia’d and Corrected by Mr. Hughes,’ 
&c., London, 1706, fol. 7. Translation of 
Moliere’s ‘ Misanthrope,’ with a preface, 1709. 
It was afterwards reprinted (without the 
preface) with Moliere’s other plays translated 
By OzeP. 8. ^ The History of the Pevohition 
in Portugal. . . . By the Abbot de Vertot 
. . . Translated from the Erench’ (anon.), 
London, 1712. 9. ^ An Ode to the Creator 
of the W orld. Occasion’d by the E ragments 
of Orpheus ’ (anon.), London, 1713, fol. 
10. ' ApoPo and Daphne : a masque. Set to 
musick by [Dr. Pepusch], and perform’d at 
the Theatre Poyal in Drury Lane ’ (anon.), 
London, 1716, 4to ; another edition [London, 
1781 ?], 8vo. 11. ^ ^ Ode for the Birth- 
day of Her Poyal Highness the Princess of 
W ales,’ London, 1716, 4to. 12. ^ A Layman’s 
Thoughts on the late Treatment of the Bishop 
of Bangor, in the charge made against him 
by Dr. Snape, and undertaken to be proved 
by the Bishop of Carlisle [Dr. Nicolson]. In 
a letter to the Bishop of Carlisle,’ 1717. 
13. ^A Discourse concerning the Antients 
and Moderns. Written by the same author, 
and translated by Mr. Hi^hes,’ appended to 
GlanviP’s translation of ^ Conversations with 
a Lady on the Plurality of Worlds. Written 
in French by M. FontenePe,’ London, 1719, 


12mo. 14. ^ Charon ; or the Ferry-Boat. A 

vision. Dedicated to the Swiss Count 

[John James Heidegger],’ London, 1719, 8vo. 
Peprintedin second volume of Samuel Crox- 
aP’s ^ Select Collection of Novels and Plisto- 
ries,’ London, 1829, 12mo. 16. 'TheEcstacy: 
an ode,’ London, 1720, fol. 16. ^ Letters of 
Abelard and Heloise. To which is prefix’d 
a particular account of their lives, amours,, 
and misfortunes. Extracted chiefly from 
Monsieur Bayle. Translated from the French. 
The foiuth edition corrected ’ (anon.), Lon- 
don, 1722, 12mo ; the seventh edition, Lon- 
don, 1743, 12mo ; the tenth edition, London, 
1765, 12mo; ditto, Dublin, 1769, 12mo j 
another edition, London, 1788, 8vo ; another 
edition, London, 1805, 12mo ; another edition, 
Edinburgh, 1806, 12mo. 17. ^ The Compli- 
cated Guilt of the late PebePion,’ 17 45. This 
was written by Hughes in 1716, but was not 
published until 1745, when it was printed 
with a preface by William Buncombe. 

[Preface to Hughes’s Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, &c., 1735, pp, i-xxxvii ; Buncombe’s Let- 
ters by Several Eminent Persons Deceased (2nd 
edit. 1773); Johnson’s Lives of the English 
Poets (ed. P. Cunningham, 1851), ii. 183-8 ; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson (ed. Gr. B, Hill, 1887), 
i. 270, hi. 259, 314, iv. 36-7 ; Spence’s Anecdotes- 
(ed. S. W. Singer, 1858), p. 229 ; Biog. Brit. 
1757, iv. 2697-2709; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. 
1814, xviii. 294-7 ; Chalmers’s British Essayists, 
1823, V. xlix-liii, siii. xxxv-vi; Bisset’s Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Authors of the Spec- 
tator, 1793, pp. 217-39 ; Calamy and Palmer’s 
Nonconformist’s Memorial, 1803, hi. 365-7; 
Sir John Hawkins’s History of Music, 1853, h. 
789, 791, 809, 817, 829, 831 ; Baker’s Biog. 
Dramat. 1812, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 378-9 ; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, 1812-15, i. 396, v. 597, viii. 
265, 266, 268, 277, 495; The Oeorgian Era, 
1834, hi. 516; Historical Pegistor, 1720, vol. v. 
Chron. Diary, p. 10; Gent. Mag. 1779, xlix. 
456-7, 549 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. x. 108, 
187, 195, 249, 255, 268 ; Halkott and Laing’s 
Diet, of Anon, and Pseud. Lit. 1882-8; Bi'it. 
Mus. Cat.] ■ G. F. P. B. 

HUGHES, JOHN _ (1776-1843), divine 
and antiquary, the third child of William 
Hughes, by his second wife, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Johi and GwenPian Thomas of Lany- 
ewan, was horn on 18 May 1776 at Brecon, 
where his father was a respectable trades- 
man. He was educated at the College gram- 
mar school at Brecon. In 1790 he met John 
Wesley, who was passing northwards from 
the Bristol conference, joined the Wesleyans, 
and soon became a local preacher. In 1796 
he was ordained a minister, and engaged in 
mission work on various Welsh circuits until 
1805, when he was appointed to superintend 
the Wesleyan mission in Liverpool, and to 
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pay montlily visits to Mancliester. At Man- 
chester he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Adam Clarke [q. v.] In 1832 Hughes be- 
came a supernumerary, and retired to Knuts- 
ford in Cheshire, where he died 15 May 1843. 
In 1811 he married Esther, eldest daughter of 
Edward Clarke of K nutsford, who survived 
him. 

Hughes published, besides smaller works : 

1. ^A Plea for Keligious Liberty,’ 1812. 

2. ^ HorjB Britannicse, or Studies in Ancient 
British Hlsto^,’ 2 vols. London, 1818-19, 
8vo ; a work highly spoken of by Bishop Bur- 
gess and Sharon Turner. 3. ^Theological Es- 
says and Discourses on the Nature and Obli- 
gations of Public Worship, &c.,’ 1818. 4. ^ An 
Essay on the Ancient and Present State of 
the Welsh Language,’ London, 1823, 8vo, for 
which, as for two other essays, he obtained 
a medal from the Cambrian society. 5. ^ Me- 
moir of Miss Pedmore of Knutsford,’ 1S3G. 
6. ^ Memoir and Kemains of the Kev. J\lr. 
Eussel, Wesleyan Minister,’ 1840. He left 
in manuscript (1) a corrected copy of the 
^HorEe Britannicas,’ (2) ^ A History of Wales,’ 
and (3) ^ Historical Triads, Memorials of Ke- 
markable Persons and Occurrences among 
the Cymry.’ The last, which is an anno- 
tated translation from the Welsh, is now in 
the British Museum. A Welsh translation 
of his friend Dr. Coke’s ^ Commentary on the 
New Testament ’ was begun by him, but was 
not completed. 

[Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 225 ; Wes- 
leyan Meth. Mag., lxx. i. 209.] W. A. J. A. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1790-1857), author, 
born 2 Jan. 1790, was the only child of 
Thomas Hughes, D.D., clerk of the closet to 
George III and George IV, vicar of Uffing- 
ton, Berkshire, and canon of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, by his wife Mary Anne, daughter of 
the Rev. George AVatts, vicar of Uffington. 

‘ Clever, active Mrs. Hughes ’ was an early 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, whom she visited 
with her husband in 1824 (Lockhart, Zzfe of 
Scott j p. 524, 1 vol. ed., 1845). John Hughes 
was educated at W’^estminster School and at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1812 and M.A. 1815. He gained the 
prize for Latin verse, and recited an Eng- 
lish ode when Wellington and the united 
sovereigns visited Oxford in 1814. He was 
the author of the macaronic Oriel grace- 
cup song, ' Exultet mater Oriel ’ {Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. iii. 66). About 1820 
Hughes went to live at Uffington, but on the 
death of his father, thirteen years later, re- 
moved to Donnington Priory, Berkshire. He 
died at Brompton on 13 Dec. 1857. He mar- 
ried, 14 Dec. 1820, Margaret Elizabeth, second 
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daughter of Thomas Wilkinson, esq^. , of Stokes- 

ley Hall, Yorkshire, and had by her a family 

of six sons and one daughter. An account 

of the eldest son, George Edward Hughes of 

Donnington Priory, is given in the ‘ Memoir 

I of a Brother,’ by the second son, IMr. Thomas 

i Hughes, Q.C., judge of county court, who is 

1 the well-known author of ‘Tom Brown’s 

! Schooldavs.’ 

«/ 

Hughes was a good scholar and linguist, a 
clever draughtsman and wood-carver (cp. 
Miss 'Mitkoer, Recollections, 1859, chap, 
xxxrvni.) Some forcibly written letters to his 
sons when boys and young men are printed 
in the ‘ Memoir of a Brother.’ His chief 
publications were: ^Am Itinerary of Pro- 
vence and the Rhone made during the year 
1819,’ with etchings by the author, London, 
1822, 8vo, a work praised by Scott in the 
preface to ‘ Quentin Durward,’ and an edition 
of ^The Boscobel Tracts,’ Edinburgh and 
London, 1830, 8vo ; 2nd edit. Edinburgh and 
London, 1857, 8vo. He also published ^ Lays 
of Past Days,’ 1850, 16mo ; an ode recited in 
the Theatre, Oxford, 1814; and ^Pompeii’ (an 
ode) [1820 .^], 4to. ^ Views in the South of 
France . , . engi*aved bv William Bernard 
Cooke [q. v.], &;c.,’ 1825, foL, contained illus- 
trations from sketches made by Hughes. 

[Gent. Mag. 1858, Srd ser. iv. 225; Hughes’s 
Memoir of a Brother ; Miss Mitford’s Recollec- 
tions; Bm’ke’s Landed Gentry, 1868, s.v. ‘ Hughes 
of Donnington Priory ; ’ Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

W. W. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1787-1860), arch- 
deacon of Cardigan, son and heir of John 
Hughes, esq., of Llwyn Glas, Llanfihangel 
Geneu’rGlyn, near Aberystwyth, was bom in 
1787. After attending the grammar school of 
Ystradmeurig, he became classical master at 
a large school at Putney, London, where he re- 
mained about eighteen months. As a lad he 
aspired to become a preacher. Returning to 
Wales he was ordained by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph in 1811. He was curate first for six 
years at Llandrillo ynRhos, near Conway, and 
afterwards at Foleshill, near Coventry. At 
Foleshill he became very popular ; but when 
the vicar died, in 1822, Lord-chancellor Eldon 
refused the petition of the parishioners to 
bestow the living on him. Hughes therefore 
left, and settled at Tiddington, near Oxford. 
Here again his fame as a preacher soon filled 
the church, and students from Oxford were 
often among his hearers. He became in 1837 
vicar of Aberystwyth and curate of Llanba- 
dam Fawr. In 1834 the living of the mother 
church of Llanbadarn was conferred on him, 
with aprebendalstall in the collegiate church 
of Brecon, and in 1859 Bishop Thirlwall gave 
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him the archdeaconry of Cardigan. In the 
course of that year he visited eighty parishes, 
preaching in each. He died on 1 Nov. 1860, 
aged 73. He was for many years the most 
popular preacher of the established church in 
l\^ales. 

He published in Welsh, besides sermons, 
translations of Henry and Scott’s ^ Com- 
mentarv/ far as Deuteronomy, 1834, of 
Hall’s '' Meditations,’ and ' Y Nabl’ (i.e. the 
Psaltery), a collection of Welsh psalms and 
hymns. 

His English publications include, besides 
sermons : 1. ^ The Domestic Hiller’s Moni- 
tor/ 1821. 2. ‘ Pastoral Visitation/ 1822. 

3, ^ Esther and her People,’ 1832. 4. ^Huth 

and her Kindred,’ 1839. 5. ‘ The Self- 

Searcher.’ 6. ‘ Psalms and Hymns for the 
use of the Church at Aberystwyth.’ 7. ' The 

Heathen’s Appeal.’ A volume of sermons, „ - n 

with biography by his son, the Pev. H. 1 Dyffryn Ceiriog, Denbighshire, on 25 Sept. 
Hughes, appeared at Liverpool in 1864. j 1832. Ceiriog (as he was familiarly called) 
[Foulkes’s GeirlyfrBywgraffiadol; biography ' ^oed his pedigree to Bleddyn aB Cymrn 
the Eev. E. Hughes, prefixed to sermons, i P™ceofG^iieddandPowypn]0/2. Alter 

^ E. J. J. I attendmg school at Nant-y-Clog, he took un- 

willingly to agTicultural pursuits. lie was 
always reading, and it soon became evident 
that farming was not his vocation. In 1848 
he spent three months in a printer’s office 


Eev. H. Edwards and thellev. John Hughes 
of Everton, and a portrait, appeared in 1862. 
Other works (all in Welsh, and nearly all 
published at Wrexham without date) are : 
1. ' Companion to Scripture.’ 2. ^Mirror of 
Prophecy’ (reviewed in ^Drysorfa,’ March 
1849). 3. ^The Scripture Test.’ 4. ‘Cate- 
chism of Scripture History’ (reviewed in 
‘ Drysorfa,’ January 1850). 5. ‘ Protestant- 
ism in Germany,’ London, 1847. 6. -‘An 

Essay on the Sabbath,’ 1859. He also trans- 
lated several works for the Eeligious Tract 
Society. 

[Poulkes’s Geirlyfr Bywgraffiadol ; Gciriadur 
Hughes; Memoir.] H. J. J. 

HUGHES, JOHN CEIRIOG (1832- 
1887), Welsh poet, youngest child of Richard 
and Phoebe Hughes, was born in the old 
family homestead of Penbryn, Llanarmon- 


by 

1864 .] 

HUGHES, JOHN '(1796-1860), Calvin- 
istic methodist, was born at Adwy’r Clawdd, 
nearWrexham,onllFeb.l796. His parents 
were Hugh and Mary Hughes. His father 1 at Oswestry, and in 1849 obtained employ- 
was a carpenter, and he himself followed the ment with a grocer at Manchester, but shortly 
same occupation tiE he was nineteen. When afterwards became a clerk in a large place of 
a lad of twelve he joined the Sunday-school business in London Road, Manchester, where 
which was then introduced into the neigh- | he remained sixteen years. Leaving Man- 
bourhood, and made great progress. In 1810 | Chester in 1865, Ceiriog was appointed sta- 
he joined the Galvinistic methodist church at j tionmaster, first on the Cambrian railway at 
Ad wy, and three years later began preaching. | Llanidloes, then in 1870 at Towyn, in 1871 
On 13 Sept. 1815 he opened a school at Cross j at Trefeglwys, and the same year at Caersws. 
Street, near Hope, Flintshire, but in August He appeared in public for the last time at the 

n-i* 4 n , t "TT n m TT "IT T "I "NT T n /^ • 


Holborn Town Hall on 11 Nov. 1886 in con- 
nection with the London N ational Eisteddfod. 

bad health, and died 


1817 he went to school himself to learn Latin 
and Greek. After a time he opened a new 

school at Wrexham, and prepared many | He was then in oaa iieaitn, ana aioa on 
young men for the pulpit. He preached j 23 April 1887, aged 54. His remains were 
every Sunday. In February 1821 he was interred in theparish churchyard of Llanwnog, 
authorised as regular preacher to visit all | two miles from Caersws, Montgomeryshire, 
parts of Wales, and in 1822 he preached 1 On 22 Feb. 1861 he married Miss Roberts of 
before the Methodist Association. On 17 June ! the Lodge, Dyffryn Ceiriog, by whom he had 
1829 he was ordained at Bala. In 1835, owing I four children, two sons and two daughters, 
to bad health, he gave up his school, and be- | His first prize for poetry was won at a 
came a flour merchant, in partnership with [ literary tournament in Grosvenor Square 
a brother. In 1838 he went to Liverpool, I Chapel, Manchester. In 1853 he won a 


attained considerable eminence there as a 
preacher, and became co-pastor with Henry 
Rees [q. V.] of the Welsh Calvinistic churches 
of Liverpool. He died on a visit to Aber- 
gele 8 Aug. 1860. He was twice married. 

Hughes’s chief work is his ‘History of 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodism,’ in three large 
volumes (Wrexham, vol. i. 1851, vol. ii. 1854, 
Tol. iii. 1856). A volume containing twenty- 
two sermons, together with a memoir by the 


prize at Nantglyn, Denbighshire, for the 
best poem in memory of Dr, W. 0. Pughe. 
In the London Eisteddfod of 1 856 he won 
a prize for the best six stanzas on the Rev. 
John Elias (1774-1841), and another for a 
poem in memory of the heir of Nanhoron. 
About the same time he published the ‘ Bar- 
ddoniadur,’ and its strictures on Caledfryn,. 
the greatest Welsh critic of the day, attracted 
attention in Wales. In 1856-9 Ceiriog pub- 
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listed kis first satiric verses in Yr Ar- 
weinydd/of wkickTegai [see Hughes, Hugh, 
1805-1864] was editor. In 1856 ke won a 
prize of lOZ. for kis pastoral poem ^ Owain 
Wyn,’ wkick is now recognised as tkekest pas- 
toral in tke language, altkougk it failed to win 
a prize at an eisteddfod tke year before. At 
tke Llangollen Eisteddfod in 1858 ke secured 
tke prize for ^MyfanwyEyckan,’ wkick raised 
kim to tke first rank among Welsk bards. 
His first volume of poetry, ^ Oriauk* Hwyr ’ 
(Evening Hours), was published in 1860, 
Hutkyn, 2nd edit. 1861 ; 10/. was paid kim 
for tke copyright. His biogi'apker says that 
between twenty-five thousand and thirty 
thousand copies ^'ere sold. In the same year 
he won seven prizes at tke Merthyr Eistedd- 
fod for seven temperance songs. His second 
volume of poetry, ‘Oriaur Bore’ (Morning 
Hours), appeared in 1862, Wrexham ; kis 
third, ^ Cant o Ganeuon ’ ( A Elundred Songs), 
in 1863 ; ^ Bardd a’r Cerddor, gyda Hen 
Ystraeon am danynt,’ and ‘ Gemau’r Ad- 
roddwr ’ soon afterwards : ^ Oriau Eraill ’ 
(Other Hours) in 1868; ^ Oriau’r Haf’ 
(Summer Hours), in 1870 ; ^ Oriau Olaf ’ 
(Last Hours) posthumously, edited by Isaac 
Eoulkes, in 1888. Tke volumes published in 
kis lifetime contain about six hundred songs. 
Of these a hundred are adapted to older 
Welsh airs, and modern composers have set 
tke rest to music. He also wrote fifty songs 
for Brinley Bickards’s ^ Songs of Wales,’ Lon- 
don, 1873, and composed twenty-five sacred 
songs at the request of leuan Gwyllt and 
Owain Alaw. Ceiriog was tke author of tke 
original song for whicE Brinley Rickards 
wrote tke popular air ‘God bless tke Prince 
of Wales.’ Many of tke articles in the 
‘ Gwyddoniadur ’ ( W elsk Encyclopaedia) were 
written by kim, notably that on Dafydd ab 
Gwilym, and ke contributed four articles to 
tke ‘ Traetkodydd ’ (Welsh quarterly). He 
also wrote weekly for tke ‘Baner’ for twenty- 
seven years, at first as Manchester corre- 
spondent. 

Ceiriog is tke best lyric poet that Wales 
has produced. His verse is always true to 
nature, always pure, always simple- Peeling 
that ke owed muck to tke eisteddfod, ke 
vigorously supported tke institution to tke 
last, and helped to improve its position in 
public estimation. There was hardly any 
eisteddfod of importance in recent years with 
wkick kis name was not associated either as 
competitor or adjudicator. His adjudications 
were as a rule carefully written out, and are 
still greatly valued (see Cardiff Eisteddfod 
Transactions^ 1883, pp. 126-45). 

[Memoir by ‘Llyirbryf/ i,e. Isaac Poulkes, 
Liverpool; four papers, ‘Ar Fywyd ac Atkry- 
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, litk Ceiriog,’ in Y Geninen, 1887-8, by ‘Llew 
Llwyfo ; ’ Preface to Brinley Richards’s Songs of 
j Wales, iii ; prize essay by the Rev, Elved Levds 
i in Wrexham Eisteddfod Trans. 1888.] R. J. 4. 

I HUGHES, JOSHUA (1807-1889), 

I bishop of St. Asaph, son of C. Hughes, esq., 

I of Newport, Pembrokeshire, was born at 
I Nevern, Pembrokeshire, in 1807. He was 
educated at Ystradmeurig grammar school, 
and at St. David’s College, Lampeter ; at both 
j kis performances gave promise of future dis- 
j tinction. W^itk two brothers, Hughes took 
I orders in tke church of England, being or- 
i dained deacon in 1830, and priest in 1831. 
His first curacy was at Aberystwitk, whence 
he passed to St. David’s, Carmarthen, and to 
Abergwilly. At Abergwilly he first enjoyed 
the intimacy of Bishop Tkirlwall, whose in- 
I fluence left its mark upon his character. At 
I Abergwilly Hughes worked with conspicuous 
zeal until 1846, when ke was presented to the 
vicarage of Llandovery. For tke twenty-four 
years of kis residence there Hughes was one 
of the most laborious of Welsh clergy. He 
thought. little of riding twenty-five miles on 
Sunday in order to conduct four services in 
kis parish. His bishop made him rural dean, 
and his fellow clergy sent kim to convoca- 
tion. In 1870 Mr. Gladstone, at the sug- 
gestion, it is said, of Dr. Thirlwall, ofiered 
tke vacant bishopric of St. Asaph to tke 
Welsh-speaking vicar of Llandovery. The 
appointment was criticised somewhat ad- 
versely because Hughes was not a university 
man, was practically unknown outside tke 
Principality, and had had exclusively paro- 
chial experience. Events justified tke choice. 
Hughes (who was made D.D. by tke Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) administered kis dio- 
cese with vigour and impartiality. Exacting 
a high standard from candidates for holy 
orders, and strenuously upholding the pre- 
rogatives of tke church, ke still cultivated 
friendly relations with nonconformity. He 
favoured aR reasonable measures of church 
reform; laboured hard to secure Welsh- • 
speaking clergy for Welsh and bi-lingual 
parishes ; promoted the provision of services 
in Welsh for Welsh residents in English 
towns ; and was one of tke first as well as 
warmest supporters of tke movement for pro- 
moting higher education in W ales. In August 
1888 Hughes was struck with paralysis while 
at Crieff in Perthshire. He never raRied, 
and died there on 21 Jan. 1889. Hughes 
married in 1832 Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Thomas McKenny, and widow of Captain 
Gun, by whom ke had three sons and five 
daughters. 

Hughes was the author of several charges 
sermons, and pamphlets. One of the latter’ 
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on ^TheUniversity ol Brecknock’ (n.d. ? 1856, 
and signed ‘ Veritas ’), was mncli discussed. 

[Eecord, 25 Jan. 1889 ; Korth Wales G-uar- 
dian, 26 Jan. 1889 ; Montgomeryshire Express, 
29 Jan. 1889; information from the Eev. J. 
Pritchard Hughes.] A. E. E. 

HUGHES, LEWIS (/. 1620), chaplain 
at the Bermudas, a W^elshman, who seems 
to have taken holy orders in England, was 
one of the earliest English settlers in the 
Bermudas, and probably arrived in the island 
on 11 July 1612. The plantation was at the 
time in the hands of the Virginia Company. 
Hughes took a prominent part in the aflFairs 
of the colony, and engaged in commerce 
there. In 1615, after the first governor 
(Moore) left the islands, his authority fell 
into the hands of three deputy governors, each 
acting for a month in turn, and, to Hughes’s 
disgust, much disorder and drunkenness pre- 
vailed (cf. App. ii. 8th Eep. Dep. Keep. Publ. 
Kecoi'ds, p. 134), Hughes contrived to defeat 
an attempt of the deputies to continue in office 
six months after the new governor should 
arrive. When Hughes explained his action 
from his pulpit, there was a scene in church, 
and he was arrested ; he was released shortly 
afterwards, hut quarrelled with Keith, his 
fellow minister, who had taken the deputies’ 
side, and was imprisoned again for a short 
time. 

On 29 June 1615 the charter incorporating 
the Bermudas Company was granted by 
James I, and the new governor (Tucker) was 
instructed to admit Hughes to his council. 
Tucker arrivedin May 1616, and soon engaged 
in a fierce quarrel with Hughes. Hughes 
denounced Tucker for building the governor’s 
house by forced labour, and the governor, ac- 
cor^g to Hughes, grossly ill-used him. Oc- 
casionally high words passed between them 
in church, as when ^the preacher reproueinge 
. . . some of his auditory for gazeing vpon the 
women, And why not, I pray, sir? (cryes 
out the gouemour in publick) Are they not 
God’s creatures?”’ Hughes also had diffi- 
culties about the church service, and drew 
^ form for the use of his congregation, 
of ■which a manuscript copy is in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Manchester (ib. pp. 
7, 31, 33), Tucker afterwards charged him 
with nonconformity. In an interval be- 
tween Tuekeifs departure and the arrival 
of ^ succe^r, Butler, in 1619, confusion 
^OTailed, ^ A disloyal faction, recog- 
mang Hughes’s infiuence, tried hard to ■win 
his support, but (his stiff Tefusall and earnest 
protestation against it gave a main blow to 
their mutinous and confused proiects.’ 
Hughes came to England in 1620 to secure 


more ministers, and to give the company an 
account of the grievances of the people. 
Tucker thereupon stirred up Sir Edwin Sands 
to accuse him of railing against bishops, the 
church, and the book of common prayer, and 
Hughes managed to answer the charges, but 
the company declined to contribute to his ex- 
penses in coming over. In 1621 he returned 
to fche Bermudas, and in 1622 was appointed 
one of the governing body which Governor 
Butler nominated on his departure. About 
1625 he finally came back to England. In that 
year he petitioned the privy council for arrears 
of his salary. He was probably the Lewis 
Hughes who was ejected from the chaplaincy 
of the White Lion gaol, Southwark, in 1627 
for nonconformity, and received in 1645 the 
sequestered rectory of Westbourne, Sussex, 
but resigned it before 1 May 1647 (App. to 
6 th Eep. lb.) Hughes married for the se- 
cond time, at St. George’s, Botolph Lane, 
by license dated 16 July 1625, Aune, widow 
of John Smith, draper, of London. His first 
wife seems to have remained in England while 
he was in the Bermudas. In 1625 Hughes 
speaks of her as 'miserable, weake, and sicke.’ 

Hughes published : 1. ' A Letter sent into 
England from the Summer Hands,’ London, 
1615, 4to. 2 . ' A Blaine and True Eelation 
of the Goodues of God towards the Sommer 
Hands, written by way of Exhortation . . .’ 
Loudon, 1621, 4to. 3. ' Certaine Grievances 
well worthy the serious Consideration of the 
. 4 . Parliament,’ 1640, 4to, a pamphlet di- 
rected against the church service. Another 
edition was published before the year was 
out. 4. ' Oei-taine Grievances, or the Errours 
of the Service Booke, . . .’ 1641, 4 to, very 
similar in matter to the preceding, in the 
form of a dialogue. An answer appeared in 
the same year, and another edition of the 
dialogue in 1642, said to be the fifth im- 
pression. 6 . ^ Signs from Heaven of the 
Wrath and Judgements of God ready to come 
upon the Enemies and Persecutors of the 
Truth : whereunto are annexed Examples 
of most fearful Judgements of God, upon 
Churches in time of Divine Service, and upon 
Sabbath Breakers, and upon such as have 
reviled the Protestants . . . , calling them 
Eoundheads, in reproach and derision,’ Lon- 
don, 1642, 4to. Much of this appears again 
in 6 . 'A Looking-glasse for all true hearted 
Christians . . .’ London, 1642, 8 vo. 7. A 
printed copy of Hughes’s Petition of 1625 to 
the Privy Council, giving an account of his 
many troubles, is in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
12496. 

[Notes and Queries, 5th ser. ix. 488, xii. 215, 
516 ; B:nghes’s Works, especially his Petition ; 
Chester’s London Marriage Licenses; Cal. State 
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Papers, Colon. Ser.. America and the "West In- 
dies, 1574-1660, 1662 ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1633-4 p. 262, 1654 p. 358 ; Lefroy’s Memorials 
of the Bermudas ; Smith’s History of Virginia ; 
Hist, of the Bermudas, attributed to Smith, ed. 
Lefroy (Hakluyt Soc.) ; Neill’s Hist, of the Vir- J 
ginia Company; Neill’s English Colonisation of 
America during the Seventeenth Century.] 

W. A. J. A. 

HUGHES, MAHGAKET (d, 1719), ac- 
tress and mistress to Princess Hnpert, has 
contested with Mary Betterton the posi- 
tion of the earliest actress on the English 
stage, which in fact belongs to neither. As 
a member of the king’s company playing 
at the Theatre Hoyal, subsequently Drury 
Lane, she was, in 1663, the first recorded 
representative of Desdemona. According 
to Downes (Jtoscius A.nglicanus^ p. 8) she 
was the original Theodosia in Dryden’s 
^ Evening’s Love, or the Mock Astrologer,’ 
22 June 1668. She also played Paniira in 1 
the ‘ Island Princess ’ of Fletcher on its re- 
vival, 7 Jan. 1669. After this time she j 
disappears from the stage of the Theatre i 
Hoyal, carried ofiP presumably by Prince Hu- | 
pert. Hamilton’s words concerning this 
transaction are : ^ Prince Hupert had found 
charms in the person of another play er, called 
Hughes, who brought down and greatly 
subdued his natural fierceness ’ {Memoirs of 
Grammont, p. 269, ed. 1846). In 1676 she re- 
turned to the stage and joined the Duke’s com- 
pany, playing at Dorset Garden Cordelia in 
D’Urfey’s ^Fond Husband,’ licensed 15 June 
1676 ; Octavia in Havenscroft’s ^ Wrang- 
ling Lovers,’ licensed 25 Sept. 1676 ; Mrs. 
Monylove in ^ Tom Essence, or the Modish 
Wife,’ by Hawlins, licensed 4 Nov. 1676 j 
Oharmion (sic) in Sir Charles Sedley’s ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,’ licensed 24 April 1677 ; 
Valeria in Mrs. Behn’s ^ Hover, or the Banished 
Cavaliers,’ licensed 2 July 1677 ; and Leonora 
in the ^French Conjuror,’'licensed2 Aug. 1677. 
Prince Hupert bought for her in 1683 the fine 
seat near Hammersmith of Sir Nicholas Crisp 
[q. V.], subsequently occupied by Princess 
Caroline, who became the wife of George IV, 
and known as Brandenburg House. By the 
prince she had a daughter Huperta, born 1673, 
who married Emanuel Scrope Howe [q. v.], 
died at Somerset House about 1740, and had 
a daughter, Sophia Howe, who was maid of 
honour to Caroline, princess of Wales. Ac- 
cording to the burial registers of Lee in 
Kent, copied by Lysons, ^ Mrs, Margaret 
Hewes from Eltham ’ was buried there on 
15 Oct. 1719. By his will, dated 1 Dec. 1682, 
Prince Hupert left all his goods, chattels, 
jewels, plate, furniture, »&c., and all his rights, 
estates, &c., to William, earl of Craven, in 


trust for the use and behoof of ^ Margaret 
Hewes and of Huperta, my naturall daugh- 
ter begotten on the bodie of the said Mar- 
garet Hewes, in equal moyeties ’ ( Wills from 
iDoctors^ Commons^ Camden Soc.) He also 
bade Huperta be dutiful and obedient to her 
mother, and not dispose of herself in marriage 
without her consent and the advice of the 
Earl of Craven. In the scandalous ^ Letters 
from the Dead to the Living ’ of Tom Brown 
(1663-1704) [q. v.] and others ' N[e]ll G[wy]n’ 
arraigns ‘ P[ejgH[ug]hes’ for having wasted 
over cards and dice the money she received 
from Prince Hupert. In the answer, which, 
like the attack, is, of coiuse, imaginary, the 
charge is admitted. In a book of accounts at 
Coombe Abbey is a document signed by Mrs. 
Hughes and Huperta (see WAUBunTOisr, (Prince 
Rupert, iii. 558). An excellent portrait of 
Margaret Hughes, by Lely, is at Lord Jersey’s 
house, Middleton Park, near Bicester, Ox- 
fordshire, and a full-length of Huperta by 
Knelleris at Lord Sandwich’s house at Hinch- 
inbrook, Huntingdonshire. 

[Books and plays cited ; Genest’s Account of 
the English Stage ; Downes’s Eoscius Angli- 
canus, ed. "Waldron ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
iii. 7.] J. K. 

HUGHES, OBADIAH, D.D. (1695- 
1751), presbyterian minister, son of George 
Hughes (d, November 1719), minister at 
Canterbury, was born in 1695. His father 
was grandson of George Hughes (1603-1667) 
[q. V.], and son of Obadiah Hughes (d. 24 Jan. 
1704, aged 64), who was ejected in 1662 from 
a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, before 
taking his degree, received presbyterian ordi- 
nation on 9 March 1670 at Plymouth, and 
ministered from April 1674 in London, and 
afterwards at Enfield (his portrait, by Dob- 
son, engraved by J. Caldwall, is given in 
Palmer, Nonconformists Memorial, 1775, 
i. 392 ; an inferior engraving is in the 2nd 
edit., 1802, ii. 62). Obadiah Hughes the 
younger was educated at a Scottish uni- 
versity (not Edinburgh). In 1728 King’s 
College, Old Aberdeen, sent him the diploma 
of D.D. Having acted for some time as a 
domestic chaplain, he was ordained on 11 Jan. 
1721 at the Old Jewry, being then assistant to 
Joshua Oldfield, D.D., at Maid Lane, South- 
wark. Though a non-subscriber at Salters’ 
Hall in 1719, he was an evangelical preacher, 
With Lardner and others he established a 
Tuesday evening lecture at the Old Jewry ; he 
belonged also, with Jeremiah Hunt [q. v.] and 
others, to a ministers’ club which met atChew’s 
Coffee-house, BowLane. On Oldfield’s death 
on 8 Nov. 1729 he became sole pastor at Maid 
Lane, and was at once elected Oldfield’s sue- 
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cessor as trustee of Dr. Daniel Williams’s 
foundations. He took part in 1734 in the 
course of sermons against popery at Salters’ 
Hall. .From 1738 to 1750 he was secretary 
to the presb 3 ^erian hoard. In 1743 he suc- 
ceeded Samuel Say at Long Ditch (now 
Princes Street), Westminster. He became 
one of the Salters’ Hall lecturers in 1746. 
His health failed him while still in his prime, 
and he died on 10 Dec. 1751. Funeral ser- 
mons were preached by Samuel Lawrence, 
D.D., of Monkwell Street, and John Allen, 
M.D., of Hew Broad Street ; that by the 
latter was published. Hughes married a sister 
of Sir John Fryer, hart., one of the presby- 
terian gentry, who was lord mayor of London 
in 1721. He adopted his wife’s niece, Delicia 
Fryer, who married Joshua Iremonger, and 
died in December 1744. 

Wilson gives a list of fourteen separate 
sermons by Hughes published between 1726 
and 1749, eight ofthembeing funeral sermons, 
including those for Oldfield and Say. To 
these may be added: 1. L4. Sermon on the 
Anniversary of King George’s Coronation,’ 
&c., 1725, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Salvation of God’s 
People,’ &c., 1745, 8yo, 3. ^ Peace attended 
with Deformation,’ &c., 1749, 4to. 

A nephew, Obadiah Hughes, son of John 
Hughes, minister at Ware, Hertfordshire (d. 
1729, brother of the foregoing), was a fellow- 
stedent with Doddridge at Kib worth, assisted 
his father at Ware, and was afterwards 
minister at Staplehurst, Kent. 

[Funeral Sermon by Allen, 1752; Calamy’s 
Account, 1713, p. 232 ; Calamy’s Continuation, 
1727 , i. 257 ; Calamy’s Own Life, 1830, ii. 514; 
Protestant Dissenter’s Mag., 1799, p. 14; Wil- 
eon’s Dissenting Churches of London, 1814, 
iy. 96 sq. ; Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885,’ 
pp. 122, 130 sq.] A. G. 

HUGHES, SiE DICHAED (1729.?- 
1812), admiral, is said to have been born in 
1729 (Foster, Baronetage). His grandfather, 
Captam Richard Hughes {d, 1756), and his 
father, Sir Richard Hughes, first haronet {d. 
23 Sept. 1780), were hoth in turn for many 
years commissioners of the navy at Ports- 
mouth. Rear-admiral Robert Hughes \d. 
1729), whose daimhter was mother of Ad- 
miral Sir Robert Calder [q. v.] seems to have 

Chabnooe, iii. 166, 

In 1739 Hrghes was entered at the Royal 
Academy ^ Portsmouth, and three years 
later joined the Feyersham, commanded by 
^s father. ^ April 1745, while acting- 
lieutenant of the Burford in the Mediter- 
mnean, he passed h^ examination, and was 
declar^ m the certificate to he ^ upwards of 
^1. Ihe next day he was promoted by 


Vice-admiral Rowley to bo lieutenant of 
the Stirling Caslle, and continued serying 
in her till the peace. In 1752 he was ap- 
pointed to the Adyice, going out t o the West 
Indies with the broad pennant of Commodore ‘ 
Pye ; in her he lost the sight of one of his 
eyes, which was accidentally pierced by a 
table-fork. On 0 Feb. 1756 lie was promoted 
to be commander of the Spy, and was posted 
to the Hind on 10 Noy. In January 1768 
he was appointed to the Actiye, one of the 
squadron employed during the summer on 
the coast of Franco under Commodore Howe 
[see Howe, Richakb, Eakl] ; and in Febru- 
ary 1759 to the Falmouth, one of the ships 
sent out under Rear-admiral Samuel Cornish 
[q.v,] to join Vice-admiral Ikjcock In the 
East Indies. In. the following January he 
was moyed into the York, and in her parti- 
cipated in the reduct ioii of Pondicherry in 
1760-1. He was shortly afterwards obliged 
by ih-health to return to England, and in 
Hoyember 1761 he was a])})oinled to the 
Portland, for seryice on the homo station; 
in her, in the following summtu, he carried 
the Earl of Buckinghamshiro, as ambassador 
to Russia, to Cronstadt. In April 1763 he 
was transferred to the Boreas frigate for 
occasional service, including the convoying 
troops to Goree in the spring of 1700. From 
May 1767 to May 1770 he commanded the 
Firm guardship at Plymouth, and the Wor- 
cester guardship at Portsmouth from January 
1771 to January 1774. In 1777 he was ap- 
pointed to the Centaur, and in June 1778 
was sent out^ as resident commissioner of the 
navy at Halifax, and also, in express terms, 
^commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s ships 
and vessels which shall from time to time 
be^ at Halifax, when there shall be no flag 
officer or senior officer present.’ This office 
he held till 26 Sept. 1780, when he was 
promoted to he rear-admiral of the blue ; in 
the previous April he had succeeded to the 
baronetcy, on the death of his father. In 
1781 he was commander-in-chief of the 
squadron in the Downs, and in 1782, with 
his flag in the Princess Amelia, commanded 
a division in the grand fleet under Lord 
Howe at the relief of Gibraltar, and the en- 
counter with the allies off Cape Spartel. 
He was afterwards sent out to the West 
todies to reinforce Admiral Pigot, and on 
Pigot’s returning to England remained as 
commander-in-chief, with his flag in the 
Leander, and afterwards in the Adamant, 
the larger ships being ordered home. 

The period of his command was marked 
by two incidents of interest, mainly from 

T career of Nelson. 

In 1785 Hughes, on the representations of 
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the mer chants, had been induced to waive 
the enforcement of the navigation laws with 
respect to vessels of the United States trading 
in the "West Indies. But Nelson pointed 
out to him that the suspension of the act 
exceeded his legal power, and Hughes, 
accepting Nelson’s view, was afterwards 
thanked by the treasury for his action, to 
the annoyance of Nelson, who considered 
that the thanks were due to himself alone, 
and that Hughes had rather deserved a re- 
primand (Laughton, Letters of Lord Nelson, 
p. 28). The other incident arose out of the 
admiral’s gNung Captain Moutray, the naval 
commissioner at Antigua, an order to act as 
commander-in-chief of the ships there in the 
absence of a senior officer. Hughes was pro- 
bably misled by the terms of his own com- 
mission at Halifax a few years before ; but 
as Moutray was on half-pay, with no exe- 
cutive authority from the admiralty, the 
order was irregular, and Nelson refused to 
obey it, thus drawing on himself an official 
admonition (ib. p. 31). Hughes appears to 
have been an amiable, easy-tempered man, 
without much energy or force of character. 
‘Sir Bichard Hughes,’ Nelson wrote, ‘is a 
fiddler; therefore, as his time is taken up 
tuning that instrument, . . . the squadron 
is cursedly out of tune. He lives in a board- 
ing-house at Barbadoes, not much in the 
style of a British admiral. He has not that 
opinion of his own sense that he ought to 
have ; he does not give himself that weight 
that I think an English admiral ought to 
do ’ (ib. pp. 25, 34). 

In the summer of 1786 Hughes returned 
to England, and in 1789, again in the Ada- 
mant, went out as commander-in-chief at 
Hahfax, from which he returned in May 
1792. He became a vice-admiral on 21 Sept. 
1790, and admiral on 12 Sept. 1794, but 
had no fm’ther service, and died 5 Jan. 1812. 
He married Jane, daughter of William 
Sloane, nephew of Sir Hans Sloane, and had 
issue two sons, who died before him, and a 
daughter. The baronetcy passed to his bro- 
• ther Bobert, in whose line it is still extant 
[see under Hughes, William, 1803-1861]. 

[CharnoeUs Biog. Nav. vi. 180 ; official letters 
and other documents in the Public Becord 
Office.] J. K. L. 

HUGHES, BOBEBT (Bobin Ddu o Eon) 
(1744 P-1785), Welsh poet, was born at Caint 
Bach, in the parish of Penmynydd in Angle- 
sey alDOut 1744. After receiving a good edu- 
cation under the care of the vicar of the 
parish, he became a schoolmaster at Amlwch, 
and afterwards spent twenty years in Lon- 
don as barrister’s clerk. Ultimately his 
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health failed; he returned to Wales, acted 
as a schoolmaster at Carnarvon, and dying of 
consumption 27 Feb. 1785, aged 41, was 
buried in the parish churchyard of Llanbeblig, 
Carnarvonshire, where the Society of Gwy- 
neddigion, of which he was a founder, erected 
a monument to his memory, A portrait of 
him was engraved. 

Hughes’s ‘ Cywydd Molawd Mon,’ and a 
couple of Englynion appeared with a brief 
biographical notice by the vicar of Llanllyfni, 
Carnarvonshire, in the ‘Hiddanwch Teu- 
luaidd,’ 1817 (pj). xxx, xxxi, 234, 236). In 
the ‘Brython,’ iii. 376, appears his ‘ Cywydd 
Myfyrdod y Bardd am ei Gariad, pan oedd hi 
yn mordwyo o Fon i Fanaw ; mewn cwch a 
elwid “ Tarw,” ’ i.e. ‘ The bard’s meditation 
on his sweetheart’s setting sail from Anglesey 
to the Isle of Man in a boat called the Taurus.’ 
This is dated 1763. There is a ‘ Cywydd y 
Byd ’ by him in Blackwell’s ‘ Cylchgrawn,’" 
i, 265, 1834, and a ‘ Beddargraph ’ (epitaph) 
consisting of three Englynion in the ‘ Greal ’’ 
(London, 1805), p. 72. Nine of his poems 
are published in ‘ Cyfresy Ceinion,’ Liverpool, 
1879. Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 14993 con- 
tains unpublished poems by Hughes dating 
from 1765 to 1780 in his own handveriting. 
The statement that there are poems by Hughes 
in the ‘Dewisol Ganiadau’ is erroneous. 

[Information from the Kev. D. Silvan Evans 
and Professor Powel ; Williams’s Eminent Welsh- 
men ; Brit. Mus. Cat,] R. J. J. 

HUGHES, BOBEBT BALL (1806-1868), 
sculptor, born in London on 19 Jan. 1806, 
was probably son of Captain Ball, B.N., 
whose mother’s second husband was Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Hughes, and whose son Ed- 
ward, the admiral’s heir, assumed the sur- 
name of Hughes in 1819 [see Hughes, Sie 
Edwaed, ad Jini] Bobert worked for seven 
years in the studio of E. H. Baily, B.A., and 
was a student at the Boyal A cademy. There, 
in 1823, he gained the gold medal for a has- 
rehef,‘ Pandora brought by Mercury to Epime- 
theus,’ which was exhibited at the Academy 
in the following year. In 1825 he exhibited 
a statue of Achilles, in 1826 busts of the Duke 
of Sussex and the Duke of Wellington, and 
in 1828 ‘ A Shepherd Boy.’ In 1829 Hughes 
left England, and passed the remainder of his 
life in the- United States. His most impor- 
tant American works were, the statue of 
Alexander Hamilton for the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, New York, destroyed by fire in 1835 ; 
the bronze statue of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
now at Mount Auburn ; and the monument 
to Bishop Hobart in Trinity Church, New 
York. In 1851 he sent over to the inter- 
national exhibition in London a statue of 
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Oliver Twist. The Boston AthenEeum pos- ! the position irlcsoine he returned to Cambridge 
sesses several snecimens of his work. Tie died J in 1811. In the same year he was elected to 
at Boston U S.A., 5 March 1868. i a foundation fellowship at St. John’s, and in 

[Art Jom-nal, 1868; Clement and Hutton’s I December 1812 accepted the po.st of travel- 
----- , 0^0 . , ling tutor to Kobert lownley Parker of 

Cuerdeu Hall, Lancashire. During a tour 


Artists of the Nineteenth Century, 1879 ; Brake s 
American Biography.] P* M. O’D. 

HUGHES, THOMAS (y7. 1687), drama- 
tist, a native of Cheshire, was matriculated 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, in November 
1571, proceeded B.A. 1575-6, and on 8 Sept. 
1576 was elected a fellow of his college under 
a royal mandate. On leaving Cambridge he 
became a member of Gray’s Inn. He had the 
chief share in the authorship of ^ The Mis- 
fortunes of Arthur, reduced into Tragical 
Notes by T. H.,’ a play performed before 
‘Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich on 8 Feb. 
1587-8, by members of Gray’s Inn, and 
printed with the general title of ^ Certaine 
Devises and Shewes presented to her Majestie 
by the Gentlemen of Grayes-Inne at her 
Highnesse Court in Greenwich,’ &c., Pobert 
Eobinson, 1587, b.L, 8vo (Brit. Museum and 
Duke of Devonshire’s Library). Tins play 
was reprinted in Collier’s supplement to 
^ Dodsley,’ and is included in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
-edition of Dodsley ’s collection. It is one of 
the earliest plays in which blanli verse was 
employed, and Francis Bacon helped to 
arrange the dumb-shows. 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. ii. 24,543; Baker’s 
Biog. Brata. 1812, hi. 46-7; Bodsley’s Old 
Plays, ed Hazlitt, iv. 251, &c.] A. H. B. 

HUG]MS, THOMAS SMAET (1786- 
1847), historian, bom at Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, on 25 Aug. 1786, was the eldest 
surviving son of Hugh Hughes, curate of 
Nuneaton, and rector of Hardwick, North- 
amptonshire. He received his early edu- 
cation from the Eev. J. S. Cobbold, first 
at Nuneaton grammar school, and after- 
wards as a private pupil at Wilby in Suf- 
folk, In 1801 he was sent to Shrewsbury 
School, then under the head-mastership of Dr, 
Samuel Butler, and in October 1803 was 
entered as a pensioner at St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. His university career was dis- 
tinguishSi. Besides college prizes he gained 
the Browne medals for the Latin ode, ^ Mors 
Nelsoni,’ in 1806, and for the Greek ode, ‘In 
Ohitum Ghilielmi Pitt,’ in 1807. He gra- 
duated B'.A, in 1809 as fourteenth senior 
optime, and proceeded M.A. in 1811 andB.D. 
in 1818. He obtained the members’ prize for 
the Latin essay in 1809 and 1810. The latter 
essay, a discussion of the merits of Cicero and 
Clarendon, was printed in voL xvii. of the 
^Classical Joi2mal,M818. > Hughes was ap- 
pointed in 1809 to an a^istant-mastership at 
Harrow, under Dr, George BuHer, but finding 


of about two years he visited S])ain, Italy, 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania. The result of 
his observations he publislied as ‘ Travels in • 
Sicily, Greece, and Albania,’ 2 vols. 4to, 
1820 ; 2nd edit., partly enlarged and partly 
abridged, 2 vols. 8vo, 1830. The work is 
illustrated with plates from tlie drawings of 
0. E. Cockerell. In September 1815 he was 
ordained deacon. lie was appointed assis- 
tant-tutor at his college, but immediately 
resigned and accepted a fellowship and 
tutorship at Trinity ITall, thus materially in- 
juring his prospects. In 1817 he accepted a 
fellowship at Emmanuel College, was elected 
junior proctor, and won the Seal'nnian prize 
poem on ‘Belshazzar’s Feast.’ His verses in- 
spired John Martin’s well-known painting 
on that subject. In 1810 he was appointed 
by Marsh, bishop of Peterborough, domes- 
tic and examining chaplain. lie remained 
at Emmanuel, where he became dean and 
Greek lecturer. In 1822 he published ‘An 
Address to the People of England in the 
cause of the Greeks, occasioned by the late 
inhuman massacres in the Isle of Scio,’ and 
in 1823 ‘Considerations upon the Greek Ee- 
volution, with a Vindication of the author’s 
“Address” . . . from the attacks of 0. B. 
Sheridan.’ At Christmas 1822 he was ap- 
pointed Christian advocate. On his marriage 
in April 1823 he became curate at Chester- 
ton, but two years later returned to Cam- 
bridge, where he lived until about a year 
before his death. His occupations were 
chiefiy literary, although he not unfroquently 
took some clerical duty. He was one of the 
first examiners for the new classical tripos of 
1824, an office which he again filled in 1826 
and 1828. On 26 Feb. 1827 he was collated 
by Bishop Marsh to a prebendal stall at Peter- 
borough (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 651). 
In the same year he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the head-mastership of Eughy School. 
In 1830 he undertook an edition of the writ- 
ings of some of the great divines of the Eng- 
lish church in a cheap and popular form, with 
a biograpMcaP memoir of each writer, and a 
summary in the form of an analysis prefixed 
to each of their works; twenty-two volumes 
of this collection appeared. In 1832 he was 
presented by the dean and chapter of Peter- 
borough to the rectory of Fiskerton, Lincoln- 
shire, and in the same year succeeded to the 
family living of Hardwick, His chief work, 
the continuation of Hume and Smollett’s 
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‘History of England^ from tlie accession of 
George III, was undertaken in 1834, at tlie 
request of A. J. Valpy. It was written, in 
tke first instance, with great rapidity, to meet 
tlie requirements of a cheap monthly issue ; 
but Hughes gladly availed himself of a sub- 
sequent opportunity of publishing it with 
considerable corrections, and with a large 
’ portion actually rewritten. A third edition 
was issued in 1846 in seven octavo volumes. 
Other projects were entertained, such as an 
English edition of Strabo in conjunction with 
Dr. John Lee and Mr. Akerman, and a com- 
pilation of commentaries on the Bible ; but 
he did not live to execute them. In May 
1846 he waspresented to the perpetual curacy 
of Edgware, Middlesex, by Dr. Lee. Hughes 
died on 11 Aug. 1847, having married April 
1823 Ann Maria, daughter of the Eev. John 
Forster of Great Yarmouth, who survived 
until 5 April 1890. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Hughes 
was also author of: 1. ‘A Defence of the 
Apostle St. Paul against the accusation of 
Gamaliel Smith, Esq. [i.e. Jeremy Bentham], 
in a recent publication entitled “ Not Paul 
but Jesus.’’ Part I.,’ 8vo, 1824. Part ii., pub- 
lished the same year, was entitled ‘ On the 
IVIiracles of St. Paul.’ 2. ‘A Letter to God- 
frey Higgins on the subject of his “Horse 
Sabbaticse,” ’ 8vo, 1826. 3. ‘ The Doctrine of 
St. Paul regarding the Divine Nature of Jesus 
Christ considered ; more particularly in an- 
swer to a pamphlet by Benjamin Mardon, in- 
titled “The Apostle Paul an Unitarian,”’ 8 vo, 
1827. 4. ‘An Examination of St. Paul’s Doc- 
trine respecting the Divinity of Christ, in 
which are noticed some of Mr. Belsham’s 
arguments in his translation and exposition 
of St. Paul’s Epistles,’ 8vo, 1828. 5. ‘ An 

Essay on the Political System of Europe . . . 
with a memoir and portrait,’ 8vo, 1855 ; it 
had been also prefixed to the third edition of 
his ‘ History,’ 1846. 6. ‘ Bemarks on “ An 

Essay on the Eternity of the World, by a 
Sceptic,”’ the second edition of which was 
published in vol. xxvi. of ‘The Pamphleteer,’ 
8vo, 1813, &c. His literary and artistic col- 
lections were sold by Sotheby in January 
and February 1848. 

[Memoir referred to ; Gent. Mag. 1848, pt. i* 
310-11.] G. G. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM {d. 1600), bishop 
of St. Asaph, was the son of Hugh ap 
Eynric of Carnarvonshire, and Gwenllian, 
daughter of John Vychan ab John ab Gruf- 
fydd ab Owen Pygott. On his father’s side 
he is said to have been descended from one 
of the fifteen tribes of Gwynedd (PowLAijns, 
Cambrian Bibliography, p. 46). According to i 
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Wood he was at first educated at Oxford, 
‘ afterwards retiring to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge.’ Strype refers to him as ‘sometime 
of Oxford.’ His connection with Oxford 
has, however, been doubted, and it is cer- 
tain that he matriculated sizar of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, in November 1554; toolc 
his B.A. degree in 156C--7, became fellow of 
Christ’s 1557, M.A. 1560, B.D. 1565, and 
that in the last-named year he was appointed 
Lady Margaret preacher. About 1560 he 
became chaplain to Thomas Howard, fourth 
duke of Norfolk [q. v.] Attending his patron 
to Oxford in 1568, he was on 19 April incor- 
porated B.D. of that university ‘as he stood 
at Cambridge,’ and in 1670, through the in- 
fluence of the duke, he was allowed to pro- 
ceed D.D. 

In 1567 Hughes preached at Leicester, and 
gave offence by his exposition of the article 
‘ De Descensu Ohristi ad Inferos.’ A com- 
plaint was made to the university. On 7 July 
1 567 a decree of the senate was issued referring 
the matter to a committee, Hughes to be bound 
by its decision without appeal. In the same 
month another complaint was sent through the 
Earl of Leicester of Hughes’s ‘insincere and 
unsound doctrines of religion.’ At the earl’s 
suggestion the matter was left to him, Sir 
William Cecil, then chancellor of the uni- 
versity, and Archbishop Parker. Parker 
advised that he should be restrained from 
preaching ; but the only visible residt was an 
order of the chancellor ‘ that no manner of 
person there should in any sermon, open dis- 
putation, or reading move any question or 
doubt upon the article “De Descensu Christi 
ad Inferos.”'’ 

From 1567 to his death Hughes was rector 
of Llysvaen in his native county. He was also 
rector of Bennington, Suffolk, but resigned 
the benefice before 10 Dec. 1573. On 30 Jan. 
1565 Bishop Pichard Davies [q. v.] of St. 
David’s wrote to Cecil with reference to a 
vacancy in the see of Llandaff : ‘ I have heard 
j that one Mr. Hughes sueth for Llandaff, a 
man to me unknown, but by divers I have 
heard, of him that he is utterly unlearned in 
divinity, and not able to render reason of his 
faith.’ In December 1573 Hughes was made 
bishop of St. Asaph. 

In the administration of his diocese Hughes 
was not successful. Guilty of great abuses 
himself, he failed to correct the faults of his 
clergy. His maladministration at last became 
the subject of a special inquiry. The report, 
‘endorsed by the Lord Treasurer’s own hand ’ 
dated 24^ Feb. 1587, described the bishop as 
holding in commendam (besides the arch- 
deaconry and the rectory of Llysvaen, which 
he held by virtue of a faculty obtained in 1573) 
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-fifteen livings^ thus having in his hands nine 
livings cwiii euva and seven sine cura \ and 
though six had been resigned hy him, it was 
only ^upon having of the better.’ He had 
leased out ^ divers parcels ’ of the bishopric, ^ to 
the hindrance of his successors,’ in the form of 
lordships, manors, and good rectories. The 
bishop was further charged with extorting 
money from his clergy on his visitations 
^ over and above the procurations appointed 
by law,’ and with committing or overlooking 
other infringements of the late canons. The 
account may be exaggerated, but the charge 
of pluralism is not reducible to ^ excessive 
exchanging.’ The report dwells on the 
number of recusants in the diocese, but 
Hughes in a letter to Whitgift, dated 4 Nov. 
1577, says that ^ there are no persons within 
his diocese refusing or neglecting to come to 
church.’ Hughes was in fact not altogether 
neglectful of the interests of his diocese. 
In the case of Albany v. the Bishop of St. 
Asaph {Common Fleas ^ 27 Eliz.) one of the 
bishop’s replies to the qiuxre impedit was 
that he had refused to institute Mr. Bag- 
shaw, ‘a Master of Arts and preacher al- 
lowed,’ to the living of Whittington because 
he did not understand Welsh, the parish- 
ioners being 'homines Wallici, Wallicam lo- 
quentes linguam et non aliam.’ Hughes also 
gave assistance to William Morgan [q. v.] 
in the translation of the Bible into Welsh 
by the loan of books and examination of the 
work. 

In 1596 it seems to havebeenproposed with- 
out result to translate him to Exeter. In Octo- 
ber 1600 he died, and was buried in the choir of 
the cathedral, 'without inscription or monu- 
ment.’ By his wife Lucia, daughter of Bobert 
Hnowesley of Denbighshire, he left a son, 
William, and a daughter, Anne, who married ; 
Thomas, youngest son of Sir Thomas Mostyn. ' 
By his will, dated 16 Oct. and proved 9 Nov. 
1600, he left his estate to his daughter and ‘ 
her heirs, in default of heirs the property to 
go towards founding a school at St. Asaph; 
but as Anne had heirs the school was not 
founded. He also left 20/. to build a library 
for public use, his own library being be- 
^ queathed to form a nucleus. This bequest 
do^ not seem to have taken effect. Hughes 
w^^ the author of some ' Notes made on the 
authority of Scripture and the Fathers of the 
Church relative to the descent of Christ into 
hell,’ |)r^ryed in the Becord Office, and a 
letter, inimtinjrelating to St. Asaph (Beownb 
Witrjs, Asaphj ed. Edwards, 

voL ii. App. L pp. 6, 7). 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon; ©d. Bliss, ii. 844 ; 
Cooper’s Athene C^ntahr. ii. 289 ; Begist. Univ! 
Oxon, ed. Boase, voL i. (Oxford Hist. Soc.) ; 
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Strype’s Annals of the Beformation and Lives of 
Parker and Whitgiffc; Bymor’s Poedera, vol. xv.; 
Cal. State Papers, Dorn. Sor. 1547-80, 1581-90,* 
1595-7 ; Thomas’s Hist, of St. Asaph, pp. 90-3; 
Williams’s Eminent Welshmen ; Llewelyn’s Ac- 
count of the British or Welsh Versions of the 
Bible, p. 107 ; Morgan’s Welsh Bible, 1588 ed., 
Preface ; Leonard’s Boports of Law Cases, Case 
39.] B. W. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM {Jl. 1665-1083), 
horticultural writer, served, according to his 
own account, on hoard a vessel engaged on 
a filibustering expedition in the West Indies. 
He then visited, among other places, Barba- 
does, St. Kitts, Hispaniola, Jamaica, and Elo- 
rida._ After his return, about 1652, he took 
service, apparently as gardener, under the 
Dowager Viscountess (Jomvay at Bagley. 
While in this situation he brought out 'Tlie 
Complete Vineyard, or afi excellent way for 
the Planting of Vines,’ &c., London, 1(165 ; 
this reached a third edition in 16S3. His 
next venture was 'The Flower-Garden en- 
larged,’ London, 1671 ; third and last edition 
1683 ; and finally a third duodecimo in 1672, 

' The American Phyaitian, or a Treatise of the 
Boots, Plants, Trees . . . growing in the Eng- 
lish Plantations in America,’ &c., in which 
he recounts his experience of West Indian 
produce. 

[Works ; Pritzel’s Thes. Lit, Bot. 1st ed. p. 
127.] B. D. J. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM (d. 1798), writer 
on music, was possibly son of William Hughes 
who became minor canon of Worcester in 
1718, and in 1721 was presented to the vicar- 
age of Old Sodbury, (iloucesterahiro, which 
he held until his death in 17 68. The younger 
William Hiighes was, on 25 Nov. 1741, ad- 
mitted a minor canon of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, an appointment he held for upwards of 
forty years. When admitted, he apj^arently 
had no degree, but in 1757, when, on rcsign- 
mg the rectory of Bredicote and curacy of St. 
(Element’s, Worcester, he was jmesented by 
the chapter to the vicarage of St. Peter’s in 
that city, he is described in the chapter- 
house minutes as M.A. Plence he may have 
been the William Hughes who graduated 
B.A. at Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1749, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1752. He died at 
Leominster on 31 J nly 1798, bequeathing his 
prop^ty to the Worcester Infirmary. His 
chee^l disposition made him a great fa- 
vourite in Worcester. According to an epi- 
taph imon him written hy a contemporary 
wit, Gr^t tvas his genius, small his prefer- 
ment. The Oracle of a coffee-house, he 
^^snednot to shine in a more exalted sphere. 
He laughed through life, and his face made 
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•otliers laugh too ; not that it was particu- 
larly comicj but ludicrously serious.’ 

Hughes was generally interested inmusie^ 
although he puT3lished no compositions. He 
was the author of ‘ Hemarhs upon Church 
Music, to which are added several Observa- 
tions on Mr. Handel’s Oratorios,’ Worcester, 
1763 ; and published two sermons, one being 
^ On the Efficacy and Importance of Music/ 
preached at the meeting of the Three Choirs, 
13 Sept. 1749. 

[G-ent. Mag. 1798, pt. ii. p. 725 ; Chambers’s 
Biog. Illustrations of Worcestershire, p. 469 ; 
information from the Bishop of Peterborough.] 

B. F. S. 

HUGHES, WHLLIAM (1793-1825), 
wood-engraver, was bom in 1793 in Liver- 
pool, where he was an apprentice to Henry 
Hole [q. V.] Some of his earliest works illus- 
trate Gregson’s ‘ Fragments of Lancashire/ 
1817. There are a few woodcuts by him in 
Flutter’s ^ Delineations of Fonthill/ excellent 

t 

in manner and carefully executed. Specimens 
of his work are to be found also in Dibdin’s 
^ Decameron,’ 1817, Johnson’s ^ Typographia/ 
1824, and Ottley’s ^ History of Engraving.’ 
Puckle’s ^ Club,’ 1817, contains three beauti- 
fully finished head-pieces and five tail-pieces 
by Hughes. Some capital cuts by him are 
in Butler’s ^ Remains/ 1827, in ^ Mornings in 
Bow Street,’ 1824 (after Cruikshank), and 
in Washington Irving’s ^ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,’ about the same date. 
Like his master, Hole, he engraved much in 
the style of Thurston, and his name is only 
found on good and careful work. He died at 
Lambeth, London, on 11 Eeb. 1825, aged 32. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers; 
Linton’s Masters of Wood Engraving, 1889, p. 
187.] A. N. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM (1803-1861), legal 
writer, born at Maker vicarage, Cornwall, on 
2 March 1803, was fourth son of Sir Robert 
Hughes, third baronet, by his second wife, 
Bethia, daughter of Thomas Hiscutt, and 
was nephew of Admiral Sir Richard Hughes 
[q. V.] His father matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, on 30 March 1757, aged 17, 
was a demy of Magdalen College 1758-67, 
B.A. 1761, M.A. 17te, rector of Frimley St. 
Mary and Weston, Sufiblk, from 1769 until 
his death, and was buried on 4 June 1814. 
William was admitted to the bar at Gray’s 
Inn on 11 Jime 1833, and practised as a 
conveyancer on the western circuit, where 
he was also auditor of the poor-law union 
district of Cornwall and Devonshire. He 
died at Millbay Grove, Plymouth, on 20 Aug. 
1861. He married Jane Caroline, daughter 


of Edward Knapinan of Bideford, by whom 
he had five children. 

Hughes’s chief writings were : 1. ^ Practical 
Directions for taking Instructions for, and 
drawing Wills,’ 1833. 2. ^ The Practical 

Angler. By Piscator/ 1842. 3. ‘Fish, How 
to Choose, and How to Dress. By Pisca- 
tor,’ 1843 ; 2nd edit., 1854, entitled ‘ A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Choice and Cookery of 
Fish.’ 4. ‘ The Practice of Sales of Real Pro- 
perty, with an Appendix of Precedents,’ 1846- 
1847, 2 vols. ; 2nd edit., 1849-50, 2 vols. 
5. ‘ The Three Students of Gray’s Inn : a 
novel,’ 1846. 6. ‘ The Practice of Mortgages 
of Real and Personal Estate/ 1848-9, 2 vols. 
7. ‘The New Stamp Act,’ 1850. 8. ‘ Concise 
Precedents in Modern Conveyancing,’ 1850- 
1853, 3 vols. ; 2nd edit., 1855-7, 3 vols. 
9. ‘ A Table of the Stamp Duties payable in 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ 1850. 10. ‘ It 

is all for the best: a Cornish Tale,’ 1852. 
11. ‘ The Practice of Conveyancing/ 1856- 
1857, 2 vols. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bill. Cornnb. i. 258.] 

a. c. B. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM LITTLE (1822- 
1887), translator, son of William Hughes, 
by Margaret Acheson, was born at Dublin in 
1822. He settled in Paris, and became chief 
clerk in the foreign press department of the 
ministry of the interior. Between 1858 and 
1886 he published a number of French adap- 
tations and translations from Bui wer, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Poe, Faraday, Habberton, and 
Mark Twain. He was a collector of works 
in aR languages on Shakespeare. He died at 
Paris on 5 Jan. 1887. 

[Register of death, Eighth Arrond., Paris; 
Libertl, 1 2 J an. 1 88 7; Lorenz’s Cat. de la Lihrairie 
Fran^aise ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. G. A. 

HUGO, THOMAS (1820-1876), the Be- 
wick collector, eldest son of Charles Hugo, 
M.D., was horn at Taunton in 1820, matri- 
culated from Worcester College, Oxford, on 
28 Feb. 1839, and graduated B.A. in 1842. 
He was successively curate of Walton-le- 
Dale 1842-4, Ohildwall 1844-6, Bury 1846- 
1850, and vicar of Halliwell 1850-2 (aR in 
Lancashire). From 1852 to 1858 he was vicar 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, London, from 
1858 to 1868 perpetual curate of AR Saints, Bi- 
shopsgate, and rector of West Hackney from 
1868 to his death. He was also chaplain of 
the Hon. Aj’tiRery Company and of the order 
of Sf. John of Jerusalem. He belonged to 
the extreme high church party, and was a 
popular preacher. On 24 Eeb. 1853 he was 
elected a feRow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and was an active member for many years. 
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Of the London and Middlesex Arcliseological 
Society he was the reputed founder, and was 
a supporter of the Royal Society of Literature, 
the Linnean Society, and the Genealogical 
Society of Great Britain. His special pro- 
vince in hterature was as historian of reli- 
gious houses in the west of England, the 
original sources for whose history he was 
the first to study thoroughly. He was also 
the writer of several di’amas, hut he was 
best known for his extensive collection of 
the works of the brothers Bewick of New- 
castle, which included many of the original 
wood-blocks. His three works, 1866, 1868, 
and 1870, on the wood-cuts and wood-blocks 
of T. and J. Bewick are exhaustive at all 
points. As a musician he was a facile writer, 
and contributed several pieces to ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modem.’ He died after a short 
illness at West Hackney rectory, on 31 Dec. 
1876, and was buried in Highgate cemetery 
on 6 Jan. 1877, aged only 56. His wife, 
Agnes Jane, died on 11 Oct. 1881. 

His works, excluding separate sermons and 
addresses, are: 1. ^A Course of Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer,’ 1854. 2. ‘ The Dignity of 
the Human Body, and the Duty of its Care,’ 
1856, 3. ‘ The Charters and other Archives 
of Cleeve Abbey,’ 1856. 4. ^ A Memoir of 

Muchelney Abbey, in the County of Somerset,’ 
1859. 5. ‘ The History of Taunton Priory, 
in the County of Somerset,’ 1860. 6. ^The 
History of Mynchin Buckland Priory and 
Preceptoxy in Somerset,’ 1861. 7. ‘Anillus- 
trated Itinerary of the Ward of Bishops- 
gate in the City of London,’ 1862. 8. ‘A 

Ramble by the Tone, in a series of Letters 
to the Taunton Courier,’ 1862. 9. ‘Varus,’ 
a tragedy, 1864. 10. ‘Edwy,’ a tragedy, 

1864. 11. ‘ Jean de Laval, or the Tyranny 
of Power,’ a drama, 1865. 12. ‘ The Bewick 
Collector. A Catalogue of the Works of T. 
and J. Bewdck, including cuts for books and | 
pamphlets, private gentlemen, public com- 
panies, exhibitions, and other purposes, and 
wood-blocks. Described from the originals, 
and illustrated with 112 cuts,’ 1866. 13. ‘ The 
History of Moor Hall, a Camera of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, in the parish of 
Harefield, Middlesex,’ 1866. 14. ‘Napo- 

leon I,’ a tragedy, 1866. 15. ‘ The Mediaeval 
Nunneries of Somerset and Diocese of Bath 
and Wells,’ 1867. 16. ‘The Bewick Col- 

lector, A Supplement, consisting of addi- 
tions to the divisions of the cuts, wood- 
blocks, &e./ 1868, 17. ‘ Charles the Ninth,’ 
a tragedy, 1868. 18, ‘ Bewick’s Woodcuts, 
impressions of two thousand Wood-blocks, 
engraved for the most part hy T. and J. 
Bewick, with a Catalogue of the Blocks, and 
a List of the Books and Pamphlets Olus- 


trated,’ 1870. 19. ‘A Calendar of Records 
relating to the Parish of West Haclmey, Mid- 
dlesex,’ 1872. 20. ‘ Miscellaneous Papers,’ 
a memorial volume, 1878. 

[Men of the Time, 1875, pp, 561-2; Ann. 
Reg. 1876, p. 164; Guardian, 3 Jan. 1877, p. 
12.1 G. C. B. 

HUICKE, ROBERT, M.D. (d. 1581 ?), 
physician, a native of Berkshire, was edu- 
cated at Oxford, where he was admitted B.A. 
in 1529, and was elected fellow of Merton 
College there in the same year. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in February 1532-3 (Oa/. Univ. 
Heg. Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 153). On 10 March 
1534-5 he became ludncipal of St. Alban 
Hall. A man of solid learning he regarded 
the waitings of the schoolmen with contempt, 
calling them ‘ the destruction of good wits.’ 
The commissary thought this suilicient rea- 
son for depriving him of his office ; nor was 
he restored, though the members of the hall 
petitioned Cromwell on 13 Sept. 1535 in his 
favour (Letters, cj’c., of Henry VIII, ed. 
Gairdner, ix. 122). In 1536 he was admitted 
a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
proceeded M.D. at Cambridge in 1538. He 
was censor of the College of Physicians 
in 1541, 1666, 1657, 1558, and 1569 ; was 
named an elect in 1550, was president in 1551, 
1552, and 1564, and consiliarius in 1653, 
1559, 1560, and 1561. He was physician to 
Henry YIII and Queen Catherine Parr, and 
was also a witness of the latter’s will. In 
1646 Huicke sought a divorce from his wife 
Elizabeth. Dr. John Croke, who tried the 
suit, gave sentence in favour of Mrs. Huicke. 
Huicke thereupon appealed to the privy 
council. Examinations were made at Green- 
wich on 11 and 12 May 154G. The lords, 
after hearing both of them face to face, wrote 
to Secretary Petre, exonerating Mrs. Tluicke 
from all blame, and strongly condemning her 
husband’s cruelty and deceit. Edward VI, 
hy letters patent dated4 July 1550, appointed 
Huicke his physician extraordinary, with the 
annual stipend of 60/. He was also one of 
the physicians to Queen Elizabeth. On 
28 Feb. 1561-2 the sub-warden and fellows 
of Merton College addressed a letter to Sir 
William Cecil in favour of Huicke’s appoint- 
ment as warden of that house (^Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1547-80, p. 196). In November 
1564 he was admitted a member of the Inner 
Temple (ilfmSers, &c., 1547-1660, ed. W.H. 
Cooke, p. 55). He took part in the Physic 
Act kept at Cambridge on 7 Aug. 1564, ‘ her 
majesty merrily jesting with him when he de- 
^ed her licence.’ He also disputed in the 
P^sic Act before the queen at Oxford on 
5 Sept. 1566, and on the following day was 
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incorporated M.D. in that university (Heg. i. 
264). He was subsequently appointed chief 
physician to the queen, who in 1670 granted 
him a mansion called ^ White Webbs House,’ 
in Enfield, Middlesex (Lysons, Environs, ii, 
304). By 1575 he had apparently got rid 
of his wife, for on 2 Nov. of that year, being 
then resident in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, he 
obtained a general license to marry Mary 
Woodcocke, spinster, of the city of London 
(Ohestee, London Marriage Licences, ed. 
Foster, col. 738). Huicke died at his house 
at Charing Cross. His will, dated 27 Aug. 
1580, was proved on 17 April 1681 (P. C. C. 
13, Darcy). Therein he desired to be buried 
in the chancel of Harlington Church, Middle- 
sex. His wife Mary survived him, together 
with two daughters, Atalanta, married toWil- 
liam Chetwynde, and Elizabeth. He is author 
of 'Poemata ad R. Eliz.,’ preserved in the 
British Museum, Royal MS. 12. A. xxxviii. 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. i. 554-5 ; 
Munk’s Coll, of Pliys. 1878, i. 32-3; will of 
Roger Chaloner, 1550 (P. C. C. 17, Coode) ; in- 
formation from j. Challenor Smith, esq.] G. G. 

HHISH, ALEXANDER (1594 P-1668), 
biblical scholar, was the son of John Hewish 
or Huish, and born in the parish of St. 
Outhbert, Wells, Somersetshire, in 1594 or 
1595, entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 
1609, from which he was taken in 1613 by 
the foundress of Wadham College, and made 
one of the original scholars of that house. 
On 10 Feb. 1613-14 he was admitted B.A., 
being the first of the college to obtain that 
degree. On27 June 1614 he was recommended 
Jor election by the foundress, and was admitted 
j30 June 1615. He proceeded M. A. on 17 Dec. 
1616, and B.D. on 2 June 1627 {Eeg. of Univ, 
.of Oxf, Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. pt.iii. p. 325). 
He held various college offices, and resigned 
his fellowship 28 June 1629. He was ap- 
pointed a prebendary of Wedmore Secunda 
in Wells Cathedral on 26 Oct. 1627 (Lb Neve, 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 183), obtained the rectory 
of Beckington, Somersetshire, on 21 Dec. 1628, 
and that of Hornblotton in the same county 
on 6 Feb. 1638. He was arrested as a delin- 
quent in 1640, the inhabitants of Beckington 
having petitioned parliament on account of 
his innovations in the services, and was at one 
tinie imprisoned at Chadfield, near Bradford, 
Wiltshire. He was not, however, formally 
dispossessed of Beckington till 1650, when 
Jolm After took possession. At the Resto- 
ration he recovered both his livings, and re- 
ceived in addition, on 12 Sept. 1660, the 
prebend of WTiitelackington in Wells Cathe- 
dral (ib. i. 188). Huish died in April 1668, 

He was author of: 1. ^ Lectures upon the 
tol. xxtuj. ‘ 


Lord’s Prayer,’ 3 pts., 4to, London, 1626. 
2. ^ Musa Ruralis ; in adventum . , . Ca- 
roli II., . . vota, suspiria, gaudia, et rursum 
vota : qum suo, aliorumque rectorum, non rec- 
torum, ruralium nomine, effudit A. Huissus,’ 
4to, London, 1660. He also edited John Fla- 
vel’s (1596-1617) [q. v.j 'Tractatus de De- 
monstratione,’8vo, 1619. Brian Walton, too, 
owed much to Huish in the compilation of 
his ^ Polyglott Bible,’ and selected him as one 
of the four correctors of the work while at 
press. Huish’s labours were devoted to the 
[ Septuagint, the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, and the Vulgate. He collated the Alex- 
andrian MS., according to Bentley, ‘ with great 
exactness.’ In the last volume (vi.) Huish 
wrote, according to Wood, ‘A Greek Hymn 
with the Latin to it,’ composed on St. Hilary 's^ 
day, 13 Jan. (O.S.) 1657-8, Gn the year of 
his gi-and climacteric 63.’ He also has a 
poem in the ^ Oxford Verses’ on the death of 
Queen Anne, wife of James I, and contributed 
to the ^ Ultima Lima Savilii,’ 1622. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 811-12; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 76 ; Wea- 
ver’s Somerset Incumbents ; Rushworth’s Hist. 
Coll. in. i. 97 ; Prince’s Worthies of Devon, 2nd 
edit. p. 751 ; Gardiner’s Register of Wadham 
College; Todd’s Life of Walton, i. 269-76; Cal, 
State Papers, Dorn. 1660, p. 234; Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum, Addit. MS. 24492, p. 29.] 

G. G. 

HULBERT, CHARLES (1778-1857), 
miscellaneous writer, son of Thomas Hulbert 
of Hulbert Green, near Oheadle, Cheshire, 
was horn at Manchester on 18 Eeb. 1778, and 
educated at the grammar school of Halton, 
Cheshire. After learning cotton-weaving he 
became manager, at the age of twenty-two, 
of large print works at Middleton, near Man- 
chester, and ’subsequently began business 
with his elder brother at Swinton, also near 
Manchester. In 1803 he removed to Shrews- 
bury, and in conjunction with others leased 
some large factories at Coleham near that 
town. In 1805 he married Anna, daughter 
of Thomas Wood, proprietor of the ^Shrews- 
bury Chronicle.’ He entered ardently intO' 
Sunday school and religious work, carrying 
on classes and services at the factory. He- 
even applied, but unsuccessfully, for ordina- 
tion in the church. At the request of W. 
Wilherforce and the Hon. H. G. Bennet in 
1808 he drew up a report on the manage- 
ment of factories, as an answer to a charge 
made in parliament that manufactories were 
hotbeds of vice. Soon afterwards he de- 
clined a tempting ofibr to remove to St. 
Petersburg, made to him, it is said, by an 
agent of the emperor of Russia. In 1813, 
his business as a cotton manufacturer having 
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fr llPTi off, He opened a bookshop and printing- 
office at Shrewsbury, where he pubhshed tbe 
‘ Salopian Magazine’ (1816-17), and pnnted 
many small books, most of them wntten by 
himself. In 1827 he built a house at H^naU, 
near Skrewsbnry, wMcli lie called ^Proyi- 
dence arove/ and here lie continued to print 
and publisli bis writings. ^ His bouse was 
burnt down, and bis large bbrary destroyed, 
on 7 Jan. 1839 ; but be was enabled, by a pub- 
lic subscription and a grant from tbe Koyal 
Literary Pund, to rebuild bis residence and 
to purchase an annuity. He died there on 

7 Oct. 1857. 04 . • 

His principal works are : 1. ^ Candid btric- 

tures . . • on Thoughts on tbe Protestant -A.s- 
cendency,^ Shrewsbury, 1807, 8 vo. 8. ‘ Memoir 
of General Lord Hill,’ 1816, 8vo. 3. ^African 
Traveller,’ 1817, 8vo. 4. 'Museum of tbe 
World,’ 1822-6, 4 vols. 12mo. 5. ' Chris- 
tian Memoirs,’ 1832, 8vo. 6. ' Eeligions of 
Britain.’ 7. ' History of Salop,’ 1837, 4to. 
8. ' Cheshire Antiquities,’ 1838, 4to. 9. ' Ma- 
nual of Shropshire Biography,’ &c., 1839, 
4to. 10. ' The Sunday Header and Preacher,’ 
183*9-42, 4to. 11. 'Biographical Sketches,’ 
1842. 12, ' Memoirs of Seventy Years of 
an Eventfiil Life,’ 1848-52, 4to. Of this 
discursive but amusing and useful autobio- 
graphy he published an abridgment entitled 
' The Book of Providences and the Book of 
Joys,’ 1857, 8vo. 

Httlbeet, Chaeles Aitgttstijs (1804- 
1888), his eldest son, born at Coleham, near 
Shrewsbury, on 31 Dec. 1804, was educated 
at Shrewsbury School and Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He graduated B. A. in 1834, 
and M.A. in 1837 j was curate of St. Mary’s, 
Islington, 1834 to 1839, perpetual curate of 
Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, 1839 to 1867, and 
vicar of Almondbury, near Huddersfield, from 
1867 to 1888. He was mainly instrumental in 
the restoration of Almondbury Church. In 
1866 he was collated honorary canon of 
Eipon. He died in March 1888. Among 
other works he published : 1. ' Poetical He- 
creations,’ Shrewsbury, 1828. 2. ' Theotokos, 
or the Song of the Virgin,’ 1842. 3. ' The 
Gnspel revealed to Job,” 1853. 4. 'Annals 
of the Church in Slaithwaite,’ 1864. 5. ' Ex- 
tracts from the Diary of the Eev. Eobert 
Meeke,’ 1875. 6. 'Annals of the Church 
and Parish of Almondbury, Yorkshire,’ 1882, 
8vo. 7. ' Supplementary Annals,’ 1885. 

plemoirs mentioned above ; Obituary of C. 
Halbert, by 0. A. Hnlbert, 2nd edit. 1860 ; 
Manchester Guardian, 7 March 1888 j Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] 0. W, S. 

HIJLET, CHARLES (1701-1736), actor, 
an apprentice to Edmund Cuxll [q. v.], the 
boolseUer, found his way on to the stage 


and acted one season in Dublin and several 
in London. No list of his performances ap- 
pears in Genest. He played at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 13 June 1722, the First Tribune 
in the 'History and Fall of Domitian,’ an 
alteration of Massinger’s ' Eoman Actor,’ and 
on 3 May 1723 Achilles in 'Troilus and 
Cressida.’ At Lincoln’s Inn Fields he re- 
mained until 1732, enacting, among many 
other parts, Kent in 'Lear,’ Metaphrastus 
in the ' Mistake,’ Salisbury in ' Sir Walter 
Ealeigh,’ Sotmore in Fielding’s 'Coffee-house 
Politician,’ Cassander in the ' Eival Queens,’ 
Oronooko, Cacofogo in 'Eule a Wife and 
have a Wife,’ and Flip in the 'Fair Quaker.’ 
He was the original Downright in an altera- 
tion of ' Every Man in his Humour,’ produced 
11 Jan. 1725, Theron in Philip Frowde’s 
' Fall of Saguntum ’ and Craterus in his 
' Philotas,’ Magician in Theobald’s ' Orestes,’ 
Doubtful in Hippisley’s ' Honest Welsliman,’ 
Zeno in Tracy’s ' Periander,’ and Momus in 
' Momus turned Fabulist.’ On 2 Oct. 1732 he 
appeared at Goodman’s Fields as Falstaff in 
' King Henry IV.’ He remained at this house 
until his death, playing Gloucester in ' King 
Lear,’ Heniy VIII in 'Virtue Betrayed,’ Ser- 
jeant Sly in the ' Mad Captain,’ Clytus, 
Othello, Cassius, King in the ' Mourning 
Bride,’ Timophanes in ' Tim oleon,’ Lord Eake 
in ' Britannia,’ Macheath, Falstaff in ' Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ Montezuma in ' Indian 
Emperor,’ Freehold in ' Country Lasses,’ and 
for his benefit Eichard III. Freehold, played 
3 Dec. 1734, is his last recorded character. 
He probably played in the following season 
(1735-1736) at Goodman’s Fields and at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, to which the company mi- 
grated. He seems to have been in Dublin 
in 1727-8. 

Hulet was endowed with great abilities, 
was ' happy in a strong, clear, melodious 
voice, and was an excellent Macheath,’ in 
which he sang better than W alker, the ori- 
ginal representative. Davies considers his 
Clytus equal to that of Quin. His figure 
was grossly corpulent, he lacked application, 
and was irregular and crapulous in life and 
sordid in person, but facetious, good-natured, 
and an admirable mimic, tiis Henry VIII 
was much praised. Davies speaks of him as 
an eminent actor {Dramatic Miscellanies, ^ iii. 
100). His death was caused by a practical 
joke. He was fond of crying 'Hem’ in a 
sonorous voice in the ears of non-ohservant 
neighbours for the purpose of startling them. 
Practising this trick in the theatre at rehear- 
sal in 1736, he broke a blood-vessel, was taken 
home, and died. At the charge of Henry 
Giffard, his manager, he was buried in St. 
Mary’s Churcb, Whitecbapel. 
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[The chief authorities are Chetwood and 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies. Davies obtained 
the story of his death from ‘ Honest ’ Lyon, a 
comic actor who was present. The list of cha- 
racters is gleaned from various records of G-enest.] 

J. K 

HULETT, JAIMES {d, 1771), engraver, 
resided in London, and was extensively em- 
ployed on illustrations for books. His en- 
gravings do not possess any particular merit. 
He engraved plates for many books, including 
D. de Coetlogon’s ‘Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences,’ 1745, and portraits of the Earl of 
Essex and Lord Fairfax for Peck’s ‘ Life and 
Actions of Oliver Cromwell ; ’ besides a view 
of ‘ The Bridge over the Thames at Hampton 
Court ’ after Canaletto, and a portrait of Owen 
Earrell, the Irish dwarf, after H. Gravelot. 
Hulett lived in Bed Lion Street, Clerken- 
well, and died in 1771. 

[Dodd’s manuscript History of English Engra- 
vers (Brit. hlns. Addit. MS. 334:02); Eedgrave’s I 
Diet, of Artists.l L. C. 

^ HULL, JOHN, 1M.D. (1761-1843), bota- 
nist, was bom at Poulton, Lancashire, in 
1761. In May 1792 he graduated as M.D. 
at Leyden, his dissertation being ‘ de cathar- 
ticis.’ He settled at Manchester, where he 
practised especially as an accoucheur, and 
became physician to the Lying-in Hospital. 
Between 1798 and 1801 he published several 
papers in defence of the Caesarian operation, 
and having taken to botany as a relaxation 
he issued in 1799 a ^ British Flora,’ which 
reached a second edition in 1808, and two 
volumes on the ‘ Elements of Botany ’ in 
1800. In 1819 he became a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians. He died at his eldest 
son’s house in Tavistock Square, London, 
17 March 1843. His son, William WTn- 
stanley HuH, is noticed separately. 

[Munk’s CoU. of Phys. iii^ 195.] G. S. B. 

HULL, EOBEHT {d, 1425), judge. [See 
Hjll, Hobert.] 

HULL, THOMAS (1728-1808), actor 
and dramatist, born in 1728 in the Strand, 
where his father practised as an apothecary, 
was educated at the Charterhouse with a 
view to the church, and made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to follow his father’s profession. 
According to the ‘Biographia Dramatica,’ 
he first appeared at Smock Adley Theatre, 
Dublin, and thence proceeded to Bath, where 
he managed the theatre for John Palmer 
[q. V.] His first recorded appearance was, 
however, at Covent Garden, 5 Oct. 1769, as 
Elder Wou’dbe in Farquhar’s ‘Twin Hivals.’ 
In the course of the season he played Charles 


in the ‘Nonjuror,’ the attendant spirit in 
‘ Comus,’ and, for his benefit. Manly in the 
‘ Provoked Husband.’ The following season 
saw him as Juan in ‘Hule a Wife and have 
a Wife,’ Lord Morelov'e in the ‘Careless 
Husband,’ Friar Lawrence, and Springlove 
in the ‘ Jovial Crew,’ and also witnessed his 
marriage to Miss Morrison, a not very dis- 
tinguished actress of the theatre, who played 
for his benefit, under the name of Morrison, 
the Lady in ‘Comus,’ 28 April 1764. At 
Covent Garden Hull stayed without a break, 
so far as can be ascertained, till the end of 
his career, a period of forty-eight years. 
Ajnong the parts assigned him were Friar 
Lawrence, Mr. Page, King Henry V, King 
Henry VI, Horatio, Worthy in the ‘Ptecruit- 
ing Officer,’ ^Eson in ‘Medea,’ Camillo and 
Chorus in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ Voltore in the 
‘Fox,’ Cromwell in ‘Eling Henry VILE,’ Dun- 
can, Prospero, .dEgeon in ‘Comedy of Er- 
rors,’ Adam in ‘ As you like it,’ Pinchwife 
in the ‘ Country Wife,’ Pisanio in ‘ Cymbe- 
line,’ Flavius in ‘ Timon,’ Eling in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
Pandulph in ‘King John,’ and innumerable 
others. He was the original Harpagus in 
Hoole’s ‘Cyrus’ (3 Dec. 1768), Edwin in 
Mason’s ‘ Elfrida ’ (21 Nov. 1772), Pizarro in 
Murphy’s ‘Alzuma’ (23 Feb. 1773), Mador 
in Mason’s ‘Caractacus’ (6 Dec. 1776), Sir 
Hubert in Hannah More’s ‘ Percy’ (10 Dec. 
1777), and Mr. Shandy in Macnally’s ‘Tris- 
tram Shandy ’ (26 April 1783). From 1775 
to 1782 he managed Covent Garden for Col- 
man. It was his pride that during his long 
connection with Co vent Garden he never 
missed playing his part but once, when he 
was confined to his bed by a violent fever. 
The plays attributed to him, with one or two 
exceptions which are noted, were acted at 
Co vent Garden. Hull’s name appeared for the 
last time on the bills on 28 Dec. 1807, when 
he played the Uncle in ‘ George Barnwell.’ 
He died on 22 April 1808 at his house, near 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, and w^as buried 
in the churchyard of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. A proposal to restore by subscription 
the inscription on his tomb, which had be- 
come illegible, was made in 1876 {Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. v. 438). Hull’s plays, with 
the exception of ‘ King Henry II,’ which may 
rank with most tragedies of the day, display 
a fluency and a knack of arrangement due 
to his histrionic experience. His prose style 
is easy, pleasant to read, and sometimes de- 
cidedly happy. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Shenstone, some of whose letters he pub- 
lished, and other persons of note. Lingering 
too long on the stage, he outlived his repu- 
tation as an actor, which in his best days 
was dependent upon j udgment, propriety, and 
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modesty, rather than upon more hrilliant 
qualities. He conyeyed the idea of thoroughly 
understanding the characters assigned him, 
and supported with much success Brahantio, 
Briar Lawrence, Prospero, and other parts 
of the ‘ heavy father ’ class. Hull was 
the means of establishing the Theatrical 
Bund. It had been some time in contem- 
lation, when in sight of the distresses of 
Irs. Hamilton [q.v.J, Hull called the actors 
together, and the fund was founded. Two 
portraits of Hull are in the Mathews collec- 
tion in the Garrick Club. 

Hull’s plays are: 1. ‘The Twins,’ an alte- 
ration of the ‘ Comedy of Errors/ 24 April 
1762 ; never printed, but once acted, and 
possibly assigned to Hull in error, 2. ‘ The 
Absent Man/ a farce, 28 April 1764; never 
printed. 3. ‘ Pharnaces,’ 8vo, an opera 
altered from the Italian, acted at Drury Lane 
probably in 1765. 4. ‘ Spanish Lady,’ musi- 
cal entertainment, Svo, 1765, acted 2 May 
1765, and again with alterations 11 Dec. 17 69. 

5. ‘ All in the Bight/ a farce, from the Brench 
of Destouches, 26 April 1766; not printed. 

6. ‘The Bairy Bavour,’ 8vo, 1766, a masque 
written for the entertainment of the Prince 
of Wales, acted at Covent Garden about 
1767. 7. ‘The Perplexities,’ Svo, 1767, 31 Jan. 
1767, an adaptation of Tube’s ‘ Adventures 
of Bive Heroes,’ in which Hull played Don 
Juan. 8. ‘The Boyal Merchant,’ 14 Dec. 
1767, an opera founded on Beaumont and 
Bletcher’s ‘ Beggar’s Bush.’ 9. ‘ The Prodigal 
Son/ an oratorio, 4to, 1773, set to music by 
Dr. Thomas Arnold (see Nofes and Queries, 
4th ser. iv. 271), and performed at the instal- 
lation of Lord North as chancellor of the 

* university of Oxford. 10. ‘ Henry the Second, 

^ or the Ball of Bosamond,’ a tragedy in five 
' acts and in verse, Svo, 1774, acted 1 May 
1/73, with Hull as Clifford, ]\Irs. Hull as 
Queen Eleanor, and Mrs. Hartley as Bosa- 
mond; it was more than once revived. Bour 
editions of this appeared in 1774 ; an edition 
was issued in York in 1775, and the play is 
included in the collections of Bell and of 
Inchbald. 11. ‘Edward and Eleonora/ a 
tragedy, 8vo, 1775, slightly altered from 
Thomson, 18 March 1775. 12. ‘ Love finds 
the Way / a comic opera, not printed, founded 
on the ‘ ^hool for Guardians/ 18 Nov. 1777. 
13. ‘ Iphigenia, or the Victim,’ not printed, 
23 March 1 / 78, a tragedy slightly altered from 
a translation by Boyer of Bacine. Hull played 
Agamemnon. 14, ‘ The Batal Interview,’ a 
tragedy, not printed, Drury Lane, 16 Nov. 
1782. Mrs. Siddons played the heroine, but 
the piece failed. 15. ‘True British Tar, or 
found &t a Pinch,’ a one-act musical entertain - 
ment, played in 1786 at Hull, and not printed. 


16. ‘ Timon of Athens,’ altered from Shake.- 
speare and Shadwell (not printed), 13 May 
1786. Hull played Blavius. 17. ‘The Comedy 
of Errors/ Svo, 1793, 3 June 1793, slightly 
altered from Shakespeare. Hull was ^geon. 
18. ‘Disinterested Love,’ 30 May 1798, an im- 
printed alteration from Massinger, in which 
Hull played Octavio. 19. ‘ Elisha, or the 
Woman of Shunem,’ an oratorio, Svo, 1801, 
assumably not given at Covent Garden. 
After the custom of the day, the airs, duets^ 
&c., of the musical pieces alone are printed. 

Hull also wrote: ‘ The History of Sir 
William Harrington,’ a novel, 4 vols. 1771 ; 
reprinted 1797 ; translated into German, 
Leipzig, 1771, and Brench, Lausanne, 1773. 
‘Bichard Plantagenet, a Legendary Tale/ 
4to, 1774. ‘ Select Letters between the late 
Duchess of Somerset, Lady Luxborough, and 
others, including a Sketch of the Manners, 
&c., of the Bepublic of Venice,’ 2 vols. 
London, Svo, 1778. ‘ Moral Tales in Verse,’ 
2 vols. Svo, London, 1797. ‘ A Collection 

of Poems and Translations in English and 
Latin,’ Bath, 1780 (?), 4to. His name also 
appears to ‘ Genuine Letters from a Gentle- 
woman to a young Lady, her Pupil. Now 
first revised and published by T. Hull,’ 1772,. 
12mo, 2 vols. (see ‘Preston, J.,’ Brit. Mus, 
Cat.') 

[Books cited ; Genest’s Account of the Eng- 
lish Stage ; Baker, Reed, and Jones’s Biograpliia 
Dramatica; Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual; 
Dramatic Censor, 1770; Davies’s Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies and Life of Garrick ; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes; Brit. Mus. Cat, 1 J. K. 

HULL, WILLIAM (1820-1880), artist, 
horn 6 May 1820 at GraJdham in Hunting- 
donshire, was son of a small farmer wha 
removed soon after his son’s birth to Keysoe 
in Bedfordshire, and subsequently to the ad- 
joining village of Pertenhall. Here in tlse 
village school William received his early 
education, and went afterwards for three 
years to the Moravian settlement of Ock- 
brook, near Derby, to he educated as' a minis- 
ter of that society. At Ockbrook he had a 
few lessons in drawing from two Germans 
named Petersen and Hass6. After spending 
a year at the settlement at Wellhouse, near' 
Mirfield, Yorkshire, as student and assistant, 
he went in 1838 to the Moravian establish- 
ment at Grace Hill, near Ballymena in Ire- 
land, and made during his stay there many 
sketches. He spent five weeks in London in 
1840, studying pictures and the works of art 
in the British Museum. A few months after- 
wards he gave up his position at Grace Hill to» 
become clerk in the printing and lithographic 
works of Messrs. Bradshaw & Blacklock in 
Manchester, and studied at the school of 
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design there for a short time. Prom 1841 to 
1844 he trareUed in France, Germany, and 
tlie Low Countries as tutor to the two sons 
of Mr. Janvrin, a merchant of St. Heliers 
in Jersey, and took every opportunity of con- 
tinuing his study of art. On his return to 
Manchester in 1844 he contributed two pic- 
tures to the exhibition at the Poyal Manches- 
ter Institution. Thenceforward he devoted 
himself entirely to painting and sketching, 
and before his death he reproduced with care 
and accuracy objects of interest and rural 
beauty in almost every county in England. 
His best work is in black and white and 
sepia, which he handled with mar\^ellous 
skill. Of the drawings in this style may be 
instanced the sets of views of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the illustrations to ‘ Charles 
Dickens and Rochester ’ engraved by his friend 
Robert Langton, the author of the book. He 
also drew some of the illustrations to Ear- 
waker’s ‘ History of East Cheshire,’ and his 
drawings of the mill at Ambleside and "Wyth- 
burn Church were reproduced in autotype. 
He etched several plates, some of which ap- 
peared as illustrations to books. 

His work in colour was at no time want- 
ing in harmony, but, as his friend Mr. Ruskin 
told him, though the colour was never bad, 
it was often used too sparingly. He made 
every effort to overcome this defect, and with 
some success in his latest works. In 1848 
Hull joined the Letherbrow Club, a private 
literary and artistic society in Manchester, 
and its twelve manuscript volumes contain 
a series of letters on art, nature, and travel 
hj him, interspersed with numerous illustra- 
tive drawings in pen and ink. He contri- 
buted a paper on ‘ Taste ’ to ' Bradshaw’s 
Magazine,’ 1842-3 ; and in the 'Portfolio ’for 
January 1886 there appeared, together with 
a notice of the artist by Thomas Letherbrow, 
'My Winter Quarters, written and illus- 
trated by William Hull.’ 

He was a member of the Manchester Aca- 
demy of Pine Arts, and took some part in its 
management. To its exhibitions he was a 
constant contributor, and studied in its life 
class. He also exhibited regularly at the 
exhibitions of the Royal Manchester Institu- 
tion, and the black and white exhibition held 
1877 to 1880. In 1847 he married Mary 
S. E. Newling, who died without issue in 
W ales in 1861. In 1850 a stroke of paralysis 
left Hull lame and deaf. He made his home 
at Rydal in 1870, and dying there, 15 March 
1880, was buried in the churchyard at Gras- 
mere. 

[Trans. Manchester Lit. Club, 1880 ; Man- 
chester City News, 27 March 1880 ; Portfolio, 
January 1886.] A. N. 


HULL, WlLLIAhl WINSTANLEY 
(1794-1873), liturgical writer and hymno- 
logistjborn at Blackburn, Lancashire, in 1794, 
was son of John Hull, M.D. [q. v.] After 
attending Manchester and Macclesfield gram- 
mar schools, he was for a time a pupil of John 
Dawson ofSedbergh[q.v.], the mathematician. 
He was sent to Brasenose College, Oxford, in 
1811 obtained a first class in classics at 
Michaelmas, 1814; spent some months abroad, 
and was elected a fellow of his college in 1816. 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 
16 June 1820, and in the same year vacated his 
fellowship by marriage. But he was always 
interested in Oxford affairs, and maintained 
through life his intimacy with his Oxford 
friends, T^Tiately, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 
and Dr. Ajmold. Many of Arnold’s letters to 
him appear in Stanley’s ' Life.’ He gave up 
his practice at the chancery bar in 1846, and 
left London for Tickwood, near Wenlock, 
Shropshire. 

Hull was an active member of the evan- 
gelical school of churchmen. He especially 
interested himself in liturgical reform. In 
1828 he published ' An Inquiry concerning 
the Means and Expedience of proposing and 
making any Changes in the Canons, Articles, 
and Liturgy, or in any of the Laws affecting 
the interests of the Church of England.’ In 
1831 appeared his learned pamphlet, entitled 
'The Disuse of the Athanasian Creed ad- 
visable in the present state of the United 
Church of England and Irelan d.’ A petition 
praying for the revision of the liturgy was 
drawm up by Hull and his brother, the Rev- 
John Hull, and presented to the House of 
Lords by Archbishop Whately on 26 May 
1840. Perhaps the most interesting of his 
liturgical researches is the ' Inquiry after the 
original Books of Common Prayer,’ in his 
' Occasional Papers on Church Matters,’ 1848. 
Hull had searched in vain for the manuscript 
copy of the Book of Common Prayer, ori- 
ginally attached to the Act of Uniformity of 
1662, and known to exist as late as 1819. Dean 
Stanley, following Hull’s suggestion, after- 
wards found the manuscript at Westminster. 
Hull opposed the tractarian movement, and 
actively supported Dr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Hampden [q. v.], defending him in a pam- 
phlet issued in 1836. But his sense of justice 
made him averse to the proceedings against 
William George Ward [q. v.] in 1845, and he 
wrote ' The Month of J anuary . Oxford ’ (which 
reached a second edition), strongly pressing 
the rejection of the three measures proposed 
in convocation on 18 Feb. 1845. A hi^ tory 
and ultra-protest ant, Hull joined Sir Robert 
Inglis’s committee formed in 1829 to oppose 
the return of Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
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Peel as M.P. for Oxford University. He re- 
sisted tlie admission of Homan catholics or 
Jev"S to parliament, in a pamphlet entitled ^ A 
Statement of some Reasons for continuing’ to 
Protestants the whole Legislature of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ 1829. 

Hull was an early pioneer in the cause of 
improved hymnology, and published anony- 
mously in 1827 and 1832 two boobs of original 
prayers and hymns (besides a collection of 
209 hymns from various sources), which were 
republished with his name on the title-page 
in 1852, under the title, ^A Collection of 
Prayers for Household D se, with some Hymns 
and other Poems.’ 

During the last years of his life at the 
Knowle, Hazlewood, Derbyshire, he actively 
supported Lord Ebury’s movement for litur- 
gical reform. He died at the Knowle on 
28 Aug. 1873. He was three times married, 
in 1820, 1850, and 1861, and left a family 
by each wife. 

[hlanehester School Register, ed. J. P. Smith 
(Chetham Soe.), hi. 37, 289 ; Julian’s Diet, of 
Hymnology; family information ; personal know- 
ledge.] W. A. a. 

HULLAH, JOHN PYKE, LL.D. (1812- 
1884), musical composer and teacher, was 
born at Worcester on 27 June 1812. His 
father, descended, according to tradition, from 
a Huguenot family, was a native of York- 
shire, but lived in London from the early 
years of the century. Hullah seems to have 
derived his musical gifts chiefly from his 
mother, who had been a pupil of John Danby. 
After attending private schools, he became 
in 1829 a pupil of William Horsley, study- 
ing the pianoforte, vocal music, and com- 
position. In 1833 he entered the Royal 
Academy of Music for the purpose of leam- 
ing singing from Crivelli. Two years after- 
wards he made the acquaintance of Charles 
Dickens, through his sister, Miss Fanny 
Dickens, a fellow-pupil of Crivelli. An opera 
by Hullah, ^ The Village Coquettes,’ set to 
words by Dickens, was produced at the St. 
James’s Theatre on 5 Dec. 1836, and ran for 
sixty nights with great success ; the whole 
of the music, with the exception of a few 
songs, was burnt in a fire at the Edinburgh 
theatre soon after it was first brought out 
there. In 1837 Hullah became organist of 
Croydon Church. Among the compositions 
of this time was a madngal, ^'Wake now my 
love’ (afterwards printed in ^ Vocal Scores’), 
which was performed at the Madrigal So- 
ciety’s meeting, and two songs written for 
Miss Ma^n. On 11 Nov. 1837 'The Barbers 
of Bassora’ (words by Maddison Morton) whs 
produced at Govent Garden, and on 17 May 


1838, at the same theatre, 'The Outpost,’ 
Hullah’s last attempt at dramatic music. 
Both were unsuccessful. In 1839 he investi- 
gated at Paris the Mainzer system of teach- 
ing music to large numbers of persons at 
one time ; but he came to the conclusion that 
Wilhem’s method excelled any other then 
invented. 

At the instance of Dr. Kay, afterwards Sir' 
James Kay-Shuttle worth, he began on 18 Eeb^ 
1840 a class on Wilhem’s model at the Normal 
School for Schoolmasters at Battersea, then 
recently opened. A year later, after im- 
proving his knowledge of the system by 
another visit to Paris, he formed classes at 
Exeter Hall for the instruction of school- 
masters and the general public. Later in the' 
same year the system was started in Man- 
chester under Hullah’s direction. In July 
1842 the number of persons attending the* 
classes was computed at fifty thousand. 
Glasses were also held at some of the great 
public schools, amongthem Eton, Winchester,, 
the Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, and 
King’s College London. In June 1847 Hullah 
took a prominent part in the foundation of* 
Queen’s College in Harley Street. Later in 
the year he went again to Paris, where he* 
found much to disapprove of in the musical 
system transmitted from older teachers by 
Chev6, and called by his name, a system 
which has no slight resemblance to the- 
tonic sol-fa method. In October 1849 his« 
classes began to meet in St. Martin’s Hall,, 
Long Acre, a building specially erected as a* 
centre of operations for the movement. It 
was formally opened on 11 Feb. 1850, and 
in 1854 Hullah took up his abode there. In 
1858 he succeeded Horsley as organist to the- 
Charterhouse, a post which he retained until 
his death, and in the same year some of hi& 
most successful songs were written. 'The* 
Sands of Dee ’ and ' The Three Fishers ’ were* 
the result of his intimacy with Kingsley. 
Besides the work connected with the hall, 
which included the arranging of historical 
and other concerts there, he found time to* 
take part in the controversy concerning 
musical pitch, and used his influence to pro- 
mote the adoption hy the Society of Arts of 
C-528. On 26 Aug. 1860 St. Martin’s Hall was. 
burnt to the ground. This misfortune fell the' 
more heavily on Hullah, since he had incurred’ 
serious financial responsibilities in connection 
with the building, and he was obliged vir- 
tually to begin the world again. A series of 
lectures on the history of modern music was. 
delivered at the Royal Institution early in 
1861. In 1864 Hullah lectured at Edin- 
burgh, hut in the next year failed in his. 
candidature for the Reid professorship of 
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music owing to tlie casting vote of the rector 
of the university (the Hight Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone), which was given against him. 
In 1866 and 1867 he conducted the Philhar- 
monic concerts in Edinburgh, and in the 
latter year received a medal at the Paris 
Exhibition, but seems to have been morti- 
fied by the bestowal of a similar award 
upon the Cheve system. In 1869 he was 
elected to the committee of management 
of the Poyal Academy of Music, and from 
1870 to 1873 conducted the academy con- 
certs. In March 1872 he was appointed by the 
council of education musical inspector of 
trainingschoolsforthelJnited Kingdom. The 
reports drawn up by him in 1873, 1877, and 
1880 are notable for the fairness with which 
they deal with systems of which he could 
not approve. He failed to see that the 
tonic sol-fa system was certain of ultimate 
success, in spite of its many shortcomings, 
but he avoided the common mistake of ima- 
gining that music, in order to be popular, 
must also be bad. In 1876 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from the Edinburgh 
University; in 1878 read a paper on musical 
education at a meeting of the Social Science 
Association at Cheltenham, and in the same 
year went abroad in order to report on the 
condition of musical educatioja in continental 
schools. The report, quoted in his wife’s me- 
moir of him, is very instructive. Early in 
1880 he was attacked by paralysis, although 
he was able to resume his work later in the 
year. He sustained in November 1883 an- 
other stroke, and died in London on 21 Feb. 
1884, being buried at Kensal Green cemetery 
on 26 Feb. Mrs. Severn Walker of Malvern 
Wells possesses a portrait of the composer 
painted in 1881 or 1882 by Ealph Bowen. 
Hullah was twice married, first, on 20 Dec. 
1838, to Miss Foster, who died in 1802; 
and secondly, in December 1865, to Frances, 
only daughter of Lieutenant-colonel G. F. 
Eosser. His second wife survived him. 

His compositions are chiefly in the form 
of songs. Of these there are some fifty pub- 
lished, besides duets, and ‘ Three Motets for 
Female V oices.’ Hi s editorial work was more 
valuable. It includes ^ Part Music,’ 1842-5, 

^ The Singer’s Library of Concerted Music,’ 
1859, Wocal Scores,’ 1847, ‘Sea Songs,’ 

' School Songs,’ 1851, ‘ The Song Book,’ 1866, 
a coEection of fifty-eight English songs, Ger- 
many, 1871, and London, 1880, and numerous 
psalters and tune-books. 

His Eterary works are as foEows : 1. ‘ WE- 
hem’s Method of Teaching Singing, adapted 
to EngEsh use,’ 1841. 2. ‘A Gram m ar of 
Vocal Music,’ 1843. 3. ‘ The Duty and Ad- 
vantage of Learning to Sing,’ lecture, 1846. 


4. ‘ On Vocal Music,’ lectures (Queen’s Col- 
lege), 1849. 5. ‘A Grammar of Musical 

Harmony,’ 1852. 6. ‘ Music as an Element 

of Education,’ lecture (St. Martin’s HaE), 
1854. 7. ^ Music in the Parish Church,’ 

lecture (Newcastle), 1855. 8. ‘Letter on 

the Connection of the Arts with general 
Education, in Sir T. D. Acland’s Account of 
the New Oxford Examinations, &;c.,’ 1858. 
9. ‘ The History of Modern Music,’ lectures 
(Eoyal Institution), 1862 (Italian transla- 
tion by Signor A. Visetti, 1880). 10. ‘A 

Grammar of Counterpoint,’ 1864. 11. ‘Lec- 
tures on the Third or Transition Period of 
Musical History’ (Eoyal Institution), 1865. 
12. ‘ The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice,’ 
1870. 13. ‘Music in the House’ (‘Art at 
Home’ series), 1876. 14. ‘How can a sound 
Knowledge of Music be best and most gene- 
raEy disseminated?’ (pamphlet), 1878. He 
wrote for the ‘ Saturday Ee view’ from 1855, 
and afterwards for the ‘ Guardian’ and 
‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 

[Life of JohnHuEah, LL.D., by hiswife, 1 886 ; 
Grove’s Diet. i. Too; Brit. Mus. Cat.; informa- 
tion from Mrs. Severn Walker.] J. A. F. M. 

HULLMANDEL, CHAELES JOSEPH 
(1789-1850), Etbographer, son of a German 
musician, was born in London in 1789. 
After travelling on the continent, and making 
many sketches and studies, he turned his 
attention to lithography, and in 1818 pub- 
lished at Somers Town ‘ Twenty-four Views 
of Italy,’ drawn and Ethographed by himself. 
Lithography, invented in Germany in 1796, 
was then little employed or understood in 
England, In order to learn the processes 
employed by Engelmann, then or afterwards 
a partner in the Paris firm of Engelmann, 
Coindet, & Co., HuEmandel entered in 1821 
into an arrangement with him which proved 
unsatisfactory, and termiaated in 1826. In 
the meantime he published a translation of 
Eaucourt’s ‘ Manual of Lithography,’ and in 
1824 prepared his ‘ Art of Drawing on Stone, 
giving a full explanation of the various styles, 
&c.’ His practice and studyresnltediu the dis- 
covery of a new mode of preparing the stones, 
and in 1827 he issued a pamphlet ‘ On some 
important Improvements in Lithographic 
Printing,’ with Elustrations to prove that he 
could retouch the stones, a point in which 
his process had been inferior to others. This 
pamphlet contained letters from Faraday and 
J. D. Harding [q. v.], testifying respectively 
to the complete novelty of his process and 
its superior artistic results. It was foEowed 
by another, ‘ On some further Improvements, 
&c.,’ in 1829. In the ‘Foreign Eeview’ for 
July 1829 he was attacked in an article on 
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^ TLe History of LitlLOgrapliy/ written by 
Thomas Crofton Croker [q. v.], a partner of 
Engelmann, Coindet, & Co. He promptly re- 
plied in a pamphlet, in which be again asserted 
the originality of his process, and claimed to 
have contributed to the introduction of litho- 
graphy into England, though backed by the ex- 
ertions of Ward, Lane, and Harding. Among 
the many other artists who availed themselves 
of his processes for the reproduction of their 
drawings were Stanfield, David Hoberts, 
Haghe, Nash, and Cattermole. With the last 
he was allied in the perfection of his in- 
vention of lithotint— the application of liquid 
ink to the stone with the brush. Among other 
improvements he made in the art of litho- 
graphy were a graduated tint, the introduc- 
tion of white in the high lights, and the use of 
the stump on the stone. He was employed on 
the illustrations for T. S, Boys’s ^ Picturesque 
Architecture in Paris,’ Kent’s ^ Britannia De- 
lineata,’ and Pinelh’s ‘Roman Costumes.’ 
He died in Great Marlborough Street, Lon- 
don, on 15 Nov. 1850. 

ptedgrave’s Diet. 1878 ; Bryan’s Diet. 
(Graves); works mentioned in the text.] C. M, 

HULLOCK, SiE JOHN (1767-1829), 
baron of the exchequer, son of Timothy Hiil- 
lock, a master weaver and proprietor of a 
timber-yard at Barnard Castle, Durham, was 
bom on 3 April 1767. In early life he is 
said to have been articled to an attorney at 
Stokesley in the North Riding. Subse- 
quently, on the advice of ‘ Jack ’ Lee, the 
well-known barrister, who was a friend of his 
uncle, he determined to seek his fortune at 
the bar, and, having been admitted a student 
of Gray’s Inn in May 1788, became a pupil 
of George Sowley Holroyd, afterwards a jus- 
tice of the king’s bench. In 1792 Hullock 
published ‘ The Law of Costs ’ (London, 8vo, 
2 vols.), a second edition of which, with con- 
siderable additions, appeared in 1810 (Lon- 
don, 8vo, 2 vols.) On being called to the 
bar in May 1794, Hullock joined the northern 
circuit, and by slow^ degrees graduMly ac- 
quired a considerable practice. He was made 
a serjeant-at-law on 18 June 1816. With 
Scarlett, Cross, and Littledale he conducted 
the prosecution on behalf of the crown against 
Hemy Hunt and his associates at Manches- 
ter in March 1820, and in July of the same 
year took part in the proceedings against 
Andrew Hardie at Stirling, in spite of Jef- 
frey’s objection that he was not qualified to 
appear (li^orts of State Trials, 1888, new 
ser. i. ^9-67). On the resignation of Sir 
(GeorgeWood, Hullock was appointed a baron 
of the exchequer, took his seat on the bench 
for the first time on 16 April 1823 (Peice, 


Reports, xii. 1), and was knighted on the 
21st of the same month {London Gazettes, 
1823, i. 651). = Mter holding the office of 
judge for little more than six years he was 
seized with a sudden illness while on circuit, 
and, dying at Abingdon on 31 July 1829, 
aged 65, was buried in tbe family vault at 
Barnard Castle. His widow survived him 
many years, and died on 18 Nov. 1852. 

Hullock was a sound and industrious 
lawyer, and a humane and charitable man. 
There is a curious anecdote of his conduct 
at the bar. In a cause which he led he was 
particularly instructed not to produce a cer- 
tain deed unless it should be absolutely ne- 
cessary. This injunction he disregarded, and 
produced the deed, which proved to have 
been forged by his client’s attorney, seated 
behind him at the time. The judge, Sir J ohn 
Bayley [q. v.], ordered the deed to be im- 
pounded that it might be made the subject 
of a prosecution. Hullock requested leave 
to inspect it, and on its being handed to him 
immediately returned it to his bag. The 
judge remonstrated, but Hullock emphati- 
cally refused (as he said) to ‘ put tbe life of 
a fellow-creature in peril ’ by restoring tbe 
deed. Bayley declined taking decisive mea- 
sures till he had consulted with the associate 
judge, and in his absence the deed was de- 
stroyed, and the attorney escaped (^Law Mag. 
ii. 709). Hullock was recorder of Berwick 
for several years, but resigned that office 
upon becoming seijeant-at-law in 1816, when 
he was succeeded by Christopher Cookson. 
There is a portrait of Hullock in the hall of 
Gray’s Inn (Doethwaite, 1886, p. 441). 

[Law Mag. 1829, ii. 708-10; Ann. Peg. 1829, 
App. to Chron. p. 239 ; Gent. Mag. 1829 pt. ii.p. 
275, 1853 pt. i. p. 106; Ann.Biog.and Obit. 1830, 
xiv. 308-11 ; Foss’s Juds'es of England, ix. 27-9 ; 
Mackenzie and Ross’s View of the County Pala- 
tine of Durham, ii. 242-3 ; Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. viii. 48, 197.] G. F. R. B. 

HULLS or HULL, JONATHAN (^fl. 
1737), inventor, was horn at Campden, Glou- 
cestershire, in 1699. He was the first who 
attempted practically to employ steam in pro- 
pelling a vessel in water. Hia experiments 
were made on the Avon at Evesham in 1737, 
the main idea being to have a Newcomen 
engine — the only sort then known — on a 
tow-boat in front of the vessel which it was 
intended to propel, and connected with it by 
a tow-rope. Six paddles in the stern of the 
tow-boat were fastened to a cross axis con- 
nected by ropes to another axis which was 
turned by the engine. Hulls undoubtedly 
showed how to convert the rectilineal motion 
of a piston-rod into a rotatory motion, which 
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IS an essential principle in steam locomotion 
whetlier on land or water. But Hulls’s ex- 
periment was a failure, and only excited 
derision. 

The patent for his invention is dated 21 Bee. 
1736, and his account of it appeared in a book 
(12mo, London, 1737) entitled ^ Description 
and Draught of a new-invented Machine for 
carrying Vessels or Ships out of or into any 
Harbour, Port, or Diver against Wind and 
Tide, or in a Calm ; for which his Majesty has 
g’ranted Letters-patent fqj* the sole benefit of 
the Author for the space of fourteen years.’ 
The book, which is very rare, was reprinted 
in facsimile in 1855. De Morgan says that 
Hulls’s work ^ in all probability gave sugges- 
tions to Symington as Symington did to Ful- 
ton,’ and that Erasmus Darwin [q. v.] was 
thinking of Hulls when he prophesied that 
steam would soon ^drag the slow barge.’ In 
1754 Hulls published ‘ The Art of Measuring 
made Easy by the help of a new Sliding Scale;’ 
he also wrote the ^ Maltmakers’ Instructoi*,’ 

[Quart. Bev. xix. 354, 355 ; Smiles’s Lives of 
Boulton and Watt, pp. 72-4; De Morgan’s Budget 
of Paradoxes, pp. 88, 254.] B. E. A. 

HULME, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(1816-1884), landscape-painter, born at S win- 
ton in Yorkshire in 1816, was son of an ar- 
tist, from whom he received instruction until 
he devoted himself to the study of the figure. 
He made his first appearance as an exhibitor 
with a landscape at Birmingham in 1841, and, 
with very rare exceptions, his contributions 
were invariably landscapes. These were fresh 
in colour and careful in drawing, much re- 
sembling the style of Creswick. In 1844 he 
came to London, where for a tiihe he worked 
at designing for engravers, especially for the 
^Art Journal’ and other illustrated ’works. 
He paid many visits to Bettws-y-Coed, and 
some of his best-known works are views in 
that neighbourhood. He occasionally worked 
on pictures in conjunction with other artists, 
including H. B. "Willis. He had a large prac- 
tice as a teacher of drawing and painting, and 
published ^A Graduated Series of Drawing 
Copies on Landscape Subjects for Use of 
Schools,’ 4 parts, 1850, ob. 4to. Hulme was 
a frequent exhibitor at the British Institu- 
tion from 1845 to 1862, the RoyaBManches- 
ter Institution from 1845, the Royal Academy 
from 1852 till 1884, and at smaller galleries. 
He died at Kensin^on on 14 Nov. 1884. 

[Athenaeum, 22 Nov. 1884.] A. N. 

HULME, NATHANIEL, M,D. (1732- 
1807), physician, was bom on 17 June 1732 
at Hulme Thorp, near Halifax, Yorkshire. 
After serving his apprenticeship with his 


brother, a medical practitioner at Halifax, he 
proceeded to Guy’s Hospital, and in 1755 
joined the navy as surgeon’s mate. Beiiicr 
stationed at Leith after the peace of 176^, 
he attended the medical classes at Edinburgh^ 
and graduated M.D. there in 1765 ; his thesis 
was ^ De Scorbuto,’ a disease which his naval 
experience had brought him into contact with. 
Coming to London, he commenced practice 
in Hatton Garden, whence he dated, in Mav 
1768, a Latin essay on scurvy (an expansion 
of his thesis), with an appendix in English 
showing that the benefits of lime juice on 
long 'voyages had been familiar to the Eng- 
lish smee the sixteenth century. On the 
founding of the General Dispensary for the 
Relief ot the Poor, Hulme was elected its first 
physician. Previous to 1772 he was ap- 
pointed physician to the City of London 
Lying-in Hospital, an office which did not 
include obstetric practice, and, as he is careful 
to point out, was not tenable by an ac- 
coucheur. His 'Treatise on the Puerperal 
Fever’ (London, 1772) was the outcome of 
his experience at the lying-in hospital. Like 
the essay on scurvy it shows learning as 
well as observation. On 17 March 1774 he 
was elected physician to the Charterhouse 
by the interest of Lord Sandwich, first lord 
of the admiralty, and removed to Charter- 
house Square, where he resided until his 
death. At the same time he joined the Col- 
lege of Physicians, but never became a fellow. 
On 18 Jan. 1777 he gave an 'Oratio de Re 
Medica’ before the Medical Society, with an 
addition of the case of a Charterhouse pen- 
sioner, aged 73, in whom he had succeeded 
in dissolving or breaking up a stone within 
the bladder by the following prescription : 
fifteen grains of salt of tartar, in three 
ounces of pure water, four times a day, fol- 
lowed i mm ediately by a draught of water 
containing twenty drops of weak spirit of 
vitriol. The alleged result was that hun- 
dreds of fragments of calculus came away for 
several weeks, and that the patient remained 
in good health, according to the latest ac- 
counts of him, a year after. The same remedy 
was advocated by him the following year 
(1778), also for scurvy, gout, and worms, in 
a quarto pamphlet, with an appendix ^n 
an extemporaneous method of impregnating 
water and other liquids with fixed air, by 
simple mixture only, without the assistance 
of an apparatus or complicated machine. In 
1787 he received a gold medal from the Me- 
dical Society of Paris for an essay upon a 
question proposed as to sclerosis of the cellu- 
lar tissue in the new born. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1794, and contributed two papers 
to the 'Philosophical Transactions’ in 1800 
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and 1801 (vols. xc. and xci.) on ^ Experiments 
and Obsen^ations on tbe Light 'wbicK is 
spontaneously emitted from various Bodies’ 
(papers on samesubjectinNiCHOLSO}^’sJbzi/'- 
wflZ, 1800 and 1802 ; Wait, BibL He 

was also a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and contributed to LArchseologia’ 
(xiv. 1803) an ^ Account of a Brick brought 
from the site of Ancient Babylon.’ He died 
on 28 March 1807 fi^om the effects of a fall 
from the roof of his house, to which he had 
ascended to observe the damage done to the 
chimneys by a hurricane. He was buried at 
his request in the pensioners’ burial-ground of 
the Charterhouse. The ^ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ gives the text of his last prayer as an 
evidence of his piety. His portrait by Medley 
was engraved. 

C) I 

[Gent. Mag. 1807, pt. i, p. 487 ; Georgian Era, ! 
ii. 570; Rose's Biog. Diet. ; Watts’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Hunk’s ColL of Phys. ii, 298 ; Biulme’s writings.] 

C. C. 

HTJLME, -WILLLOI (1631-1691), 
founder of Hulme’s Charity, only son of 
William Hulme of Hulme in Reddish and 
Outwood in Prestwich, near Manchester, was 
born in 1631. WTien he was six years old 
he lost his father, and was left to the care of 
a bachelor uncle. It is supposed that he was 
educated at the Manchester grammar school, 
and that he subsequently went into trade 
and acquired considerable property. One 
writer (Alex A.yi>EsKAY,Zg^^e 7 ’, p. 5) thought 
that he had been brought up to the bar. He 
lived chiefly at Kersley, near Bolton, and 
was married at Prestwich, on 2 Aug. 1653, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph Robinson of 
Kersley, by whom he had an only son, 
Banastre Hulme, bom in 1658, and buried 
at Manchester on 11 Sept. 1673. William 
Hulme died on 29 Oct. 1691, and was buried 
in the Hulme^ Chapel, founded by one of 
his ancestors, in the Manchester Collegiate 
Church. By his will, dated five days before 
his death, he left the reversion of his estates 
for the foundation of exhibitions for four poor 
bachelors of arts at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, to be held for four years after the date 
of their degree. It was ascertained by de- 
positionB m^e by his friends that he intended 
the exhibitions to be enjoyed by Lancashire 
scholars. The revenues of the trust, by reason 
of the pimeipal portion of the estates being 
situated in the heaart of Manchester, gradn- 
ally and largely increased in value; and the 
tmstees, at various times between 1770 and 
1839, obtain^ aefe of parliament to extend 
the number of exhibitions, and otherwise to 
enl^ge thwpowm. In 1827 they obtained 
authority to ptuthafSe advowsons of livings 


out of accumulated surplus money, and bj 
a later enactment they were empowered to 
augment the endowments of any of their 
I churches, and to perform other acts widely 
divergent from the objects of an educational 
trust. The administration of the trust gave 
rise to much public discussion, and at length 
a scheme of the charity commissioners for the 
; resettlement of the foundation was approved 
I by the queen in council on 26 Aug. 1881,, 
providing for a governing body of a largely 
representative nature, to whom power was 
given to found new schools in Manchester, 
Oldham, and Bury, and a hall of residence 
for church of England students attending 
Owens College. The school at Manchester 
was opened in 1887, and in addition a sum 
of 1,0007. a year is paid from the trust fund 
to Owens College, and a similar sum to the 
Girls’ Hugh School at Manchester. The in- 
come of the trust amounted in 1814 to 
2,5037,^ This had increased in 1889 to 8,6087. 
The original endowment at Brasenose College 
was for four bachelors at 107. a year each ; 
at the present time a sum of 2,0007. is set 
apart to provide the following exhibitions, 
namely, eight at 1307. per annum, and twelve 
at 807. per annum. ^ The trustees are patrons- 
of twenty-eight livings. 

[Whatton’s Hist, of Manchester School, 1828, 
j p. 55 ; Kay’s Letter on Hnlme’s Charity, 1854 ; 
j Correspondence of Rathan Walworth (Chetham 
I Soe.); Thompson’s Owens College, 1886- Cros- 
ton’s Enlme’s Charity, 1877; Oxford’ Univ. 
Calendar, 1890, pp. 428, 437; Rotes and Queries 
m Manchester Guardian, 5 Jan., 2 March, and 
22 June 1874, 10 July 1876, 26 March J 877.1 

0. W. S. 

HULOET, RICHARD (/i. 1552), lexi- 
cographer, born at Wisbech in Cambridge- 
shire,^ published in 1552 his ^ Aheedarium 
Anghco-Latinum, pro Tyranculis,’ &c., Lon- 
don, printed by William Riddel, fob This 
was dedicated to Thomas Goodrich, bishop of 
Ely [q. V.] The second edition, revised by 
John Higgins [q. v.], and published in 1672, 
was so much altered as to be almost a new 
work ; to this edition Churchyard prefixed a 
commendatory poem. Huloet’s dictionary 
contains phrases and proper names, and it& 
arrangement resembles that of the elder Ste- 
phanus’s ‘ Hehrsea, Ohaldaea, Graeca et Latina 
Romma, &c. (Paris, 1537). An edition of* 
Huloet s dictionary was at one time con- 
^mplated by the Early English Text Society* 
Douce made considerable use of the work in 
his ' Hlustrations of Shakespeare.’ 

[Wood’s A^n» Oxon., ed. Bliss, i. 734, 735 ; 
Way s edit, of Promptorium Parvulorum (Camd. 
Soc.), pref. to pt. iii. ; H. B. Wheatley’s Chrono- 
logieal Notices of the Dictionaries of the English 
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Language, in Proceedings of the Philol. Soc. 1865, 
p. 254; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Encyclop. Brit., 
8th edit., art. ‘Dictionaries;’ Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq. (Herbert) ; Herrtage’s pref, to the Catho- 
lieon Anglicum (Camd. Soc.) ; Hazlitt’s Bibliogr. 
Coll. 3rd sen. suppl.] W. A. J. A. 

HULSBEHG, HENRY (d, 1729), en- 
graver, a native of Amsterdam, appears to 
have first practised in Paris, probably in one 
of the great schools of line-engraving there, 
as he engraved ^ The Sacrifice of Jephthah,’ 
after Antoine Coypel, dedicated to M. Col- 
bert. He came to England early in the 
eighteenth century, and was mainly employed 
on engraving large architectural composi- 
tions for such works as Colin Campbell’s 
‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’ Kip’s ^ Britannia 
lUustrata,’ Sir Christopher Wren’s ^Designs 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ &c. He also en- 
graved a few portraits, including one of G. A. 
Ruperti, pastor of the Dutch Church in Lon- 
don in 1709. Hulsberg was warden of the 
Lutheran Church in the Savoy, and was sup- 
ported by that congregation and the brethren 
of a Dutch box club during two years of 
continued illness and incapacity for work. 
He died in May 1729 of a paralytic fit, and 
was buried in the Savoy. 

[Dodd’s manuscript Hist, of English Engravers 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 33402) ; Vertue’s MSS. 
(Brit.Mus. Addit. MS. 23069, &c.)] L. C. 

HULSE, EDWARD, M.D. (1631-1711), 
physician, a native of Cheshire, ^aduated 
M.A. at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 
1660, and was ejected from the college for 
nonconformity soon after. His name appears 
in the Leyden register of students of medi- 
cine, under date 4 July 1668. He graduated 
M.D. there, became physician to the court of 
the Prince of Orange, and was incorporated 
M.D. at Oxford on 20 Dec. 1070, on the nomi- 
nation of that prince. He joined the Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1675, became a fellow 
1677, censor 1682, and subsequently Har- 
veian orator 1704, and treasurer 1704 to 
1709. He died on 3 Dec. 1711, in his eighty- 
first year, and is described in the annals of 
the college as ^ a person of great skill in the 
practice of physick.’ He married Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Westrow of Twicken- 
ham, by whom he was father of Sir Edward 
Hulse [q. v.] 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 397.] C. C. 

HULSE, SiE EDWARD, M.D. (1682- 
1759), physician, was the eldest son of Dr. 
Edward Hulse [q. v.] He graduated M.B. at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1704, and 
M.D. in 1717. He joined the College of Physi- 
cians of London in 1717, became censor for a 


first time in 1720, and councillor in 1750, 
1751, and 1753. He was in leading physician’s 
practice in London along with Freind, Mead, 
Sloane, and others. He was one of Freind’s 
sureties before the latter was committed to 
the Tower. He is described as one of the 
^ whig doctors,’ and is said to have difiered so 
seriously with Freind over the case of Lord 
Townshend that he withdrew, declaring that 
his lordship must die if Freind had his way 
(Townshend recovered, having declared he 
would live or die by the hands of Freind). 
He was first physician to George II, and was. 
made a baronet on 7 Feb. 1738-9. In 1745 
he was attacked with others in several pam- 
phlets, on their treatment of the Earl of 
Orford. He retired from practice some years 
before his death, and lived at his house on 
Dartford Heath, Kent. In 1738 he purchased 
the estate of Breamore, Hampshire, which is 
held by his successors in the title. In his 
old age he was possessed by the idea that he' 
would die of want, a fear which his attend- 
ants overcame by putting guineas regularly 
into the pocket where he used to deposit his 
fees. He died on 10 April 1759, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Wilmington, 
Kent. A portrait by F. Cotes has been en- 
graved by J. W^atson. He married, in 1713, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Levett, 
knt., who had been lord mayor in 1700, and 
had issue by her. His son Edward, who suc- 
ceeded to the title, was father of Sir Samuel 
Hulse [q. v.] Another son, Richard, inherited 
his house and manor at Dartford. 

[Bfasted’s Hist, of Kent, i. 224; Nichols’s 
Lin. Anecd. v. 78, 96 ; Munk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 
643,] C. C. 

HULSE, JOHN (1708-1790), founder of 
the Hulsean lectures, bom at Middlewich, 
Cheshire, on 15 March 1708, was eldest of 
the nineteen children of Thomas Hulse of 
Elworth Hall, Sandbach, in the same county, 
by Anne W eblb of Middlewich. After att end- 
ing Congleton grammar school he was ad- 
mitted of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1724. Soon afterwards his grandfather, to 
whom he owed his education, died, and his- 
refusal to comply with his father’s wish to 
sell a part of the entailed estates led to u 
lifelong alienation. College exhibitions en- 
abled him to continue at Cambridge, and he 
graduated B.A. in 1728. In 1732 he was or- 
dained and served small cures, first at Yoxall,, 
Staffordshire, and afterwards at Goostry, a. 
chapel under Sandbach. On the death of his 
father in 1753 he inherited Elworth, and 
lived there in seclusion on account of deli- 
cate health until his death on 14 Dec. 1790. 
He was buried in the parish church of 
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Middlewich. Hulse was of dimiEutive stature 
and an irritable temperament. He was well 
versed in medicine, and played on tbe violin, 
flute, and organ. These accomplishments, 
coupled with his retired habits, caused him 
to be regarded by the peasantry as a magician. 
Though he ceased to communicate with his 
brothers and sisters, thev benefited under his 
will. To the university of Cambridge he 
bequeathed estates in Cheshire for the ad- 
vancement and reward of religious learning, 
to be applied, first, to maintain two divinity 
scholars at St. John’s College; secondly, to 
found a prize for a dissertation ; thirdly, to 
found and support the office of Christian 
n,dvocate ; and fourthly, that of the Hulsean 
lecturer or Christian preacher. By a statute 
confirmed by the queen in council, 1 Aug. 
1860, the office of Hulsean professor of 
divinity was substituted for that of Christian 
advocate, and the office of Hulsean lecturer 
was considerably modified. He married in 
1733 Mary Hall of Hermitage, near Holmes 
Chapel, Cheshire. Their only son, Edward, 
died at the age of twenty-two. 

[Memoir prefixed to Bichard Parkinson’s 
HnlseaTi Lectures (‘Eationalism and Revelation’), 
1838; Oambr. Univ. Cal. 1871, p. 219.] G. G-. 

HULSE, Sm SAMUEL (1747-1837), 
third baronet, field-marshal, second son of Sir 
Edward Hulse, second baronet, by his wife 
Hannah, daughter of Samuel Yanderplank, 
merchant, and grandson of Sir Edward Hulse 
(1682-1759) [q. v.l, was born in 17 47 and en- 
tered the army in the 1st foot guards as ensign 
on 17 Dec. 17 61 . As captain and lieutenant- 
colonel he was present with his battalion 
during the Grordon riots in 1780, and as brevet- 
colonel and regimental first major he com- 
manded the first battalion of his regiment 
with the Duhe of York at the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, in the brilliant affair under Lake at 
Lincelles, and the operations before Dunkirk 
until October 1793, when he returned home 
on ^ promotion. Betuming to Elanders as 
major-general in May 1794, he commanded a 
brig'ade in some minor affairs near Toumay 
and in the retreat to Bremen. Coming home 
early in 1795, he was appointed to the home 
staff, and commanded at Brighton for three 
years. In 1798 he became lieutenant-general, 
and was despatched to Ireland with rein- 
forcements, including a brigade of guards. 
He returned to his command at Brighton in 
Hoyemher of that year, served under the 
Duke of York in the expedition to the Helder 
in 1799, and afterwards succeeded Lord Grey 
^ command of the south-eastern district. 
He li^came a full general in 1 SOB, lieutenant- 
general of Ch^ea Hospital in 1806, and 


I governor in 1820. In 1830, at the corona- 
tion of William IV, Hulse and Sir Alured 
Clarke [q. v.], as the two oldest generals, 
were created field-marshals. Hulse was a 
G.C.H. and a privy councillor. He was 
colonel in succession of the 5Gth, 19th, and 
G2nd foot. He was one of the first appointed 
by George III to the suite of the young 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV), and 
was for many years the prince’s treasurer 
and receiver-general. On George IV’s ac- 
cession to the throne Hulse became trea- 
surer of the household, and in 1827 vice- 
chamberlain, which office he retained till 
the king’s death. He died at his residence 
in Chelsea Hospital on 1 Jan. 1837, at the 
age of ninety, unmarried, and was buried in 
the family vault at Erith, Kent. 

[Foster’s Baronetage; Army Lists; Hamilton’s 
Hist. Gren. Guards, vol. ii. ; Gent, Mag. 1837, 
Pt. i. 320.] H. M. C. 


HULTOH, WILLIAM ADAM (1802- 
1887), lawyer and antiquary, son of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Henry Hulton, was born at 
Preston, Lancashire, on 18 Oct. 1802, and was 
educated at the Manchester grammar school. 
He entered the Middle Temple in 1822, and 
was called to the bar in 1827. Erom 1831 to 
1849 he was treasurer of the county of Lan- 
caster. On the establishment of the present 
county court system in 1847 he became judge 
of a circuit of county courts in Lancashire. 
He died at Hurst Grange, Penwortham, near 
Preston, on 3 March 1887. He married, in 
1832, Dorothy Anne, daughter^ of Edward 
Gorst of Preston. Hulton wrote ' A Treatise 
on the Law of Convictions,’ 1835. Tie 
edited and printed with his own hands: 
1. ^The Journal of [his brother] the late 
Jessop G. de B. Hulton from 1832 to 1836, 
with a Paper on the Kooree Mooree Islands,’ 
Preston, 1844. 2. ‘ A Pedigree of the TIul- 

ton Family,’ about 1847. 3. ^ An Account 
of tbe Island of Socotra.’ He joined tbe 
council of the Chetham Society in 1848, and 
edited two valuable works in tbeir series 
of publications : 1 . 'The Coucber Book, or 
Chartulary, of Wballey Abbey,’ 1847-60, 
4 vols. 2. ' Documents relating to the Priory 
of Penwortham, and other Possessions in Lan- 
cashire of the Abbey of Evesham,’ 1853. 

[J. F. Smith’s Mancbester School Eeg.iii. 1 09 ; 
Fost^’s Lancashire Pedigrees ; information from 
Mr. H. T. Crofton.] C. W. S. 


HUMBERSTON 
MACKENZIE, Loed Seaeoeth ai^d Mac- 
KEKzib (1754-1815), lieutenant-general, 
brother and heir of Thomas Frederick Mac- 
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kenzie Humberston [q. v.], was born in 1754. 
At twelve years of age a violent attack of scar- 
let fever permanently destroyed bis bearing 
and for a time deprived bim of speech. He 
nevertheless grew up distinguished by bis 
extensive attainments and great intellectual 
activity. In 1782 be married Mary, daughter 
of the Ilev. Baptist Proby, dean of Lichfield, 
and niece of the Earl of Carysfort, by whom 
be bad four sons and six daughters. On the 
death of bis brother in 1 783 be succeeded to the 
Seafortb estates and chieftainship, becoming 
the twenty-first Caber Feidh (calDerfae), or 
hereditary chief of the clan Mackenzie. In 
1784 he was returned to parliament for Koss- 
shire, which he represented until 1790. He 
was again returned in 1794. Humberston 
offered to raise a highland regiment for ser- 
vice in India in 17 87. The offer was accepted, 
but the Seafortb recruits were taken to com- 
plete the 74th and 75th foot. He repeated 
the offer at the time of the iN'ootka Sound 
difficulty, but it was declined. It was re- 
peated once more in 1793 and accepted. 
Humberston then raised the ‘ Poss-shire 
Buffs,' which was enrolled as the 78th foot, 
the third highland regiment bearing that 
number, and the first regiraent added to the 
army during the war with revolutionary 
France. The regiment is now the 2nd Sea- 
forth (late 78th) highlanders. Humberston 
was appointed lieutenant- colonel command- 
ant. He raised a second battalion for the 
regiment in 1794, which was amalgamated 
with the first battalion at the Cape in 1795. 
Humberston, who had never joined the regi- 
ment, resigned the command in that year, and 
was appointed lord-lieutenant of Poss-shire. 

‘ On 26 Oct. 1797 he was created Lord Sea- 
■ forth and Baron Mackenzie of Pintail in the 
' peerage of Great Britain. On 23 April 1798 
Ixe was appointed colonel of the newly formed 
2nd North British, or Caithness, Sutherland, 
Poss, and Cromarty militia, afterwards the 
highland rifle militia, and now the 3rd or 
militia battalion of Seafortb highlanders. He 
became colonel in the army in 1796, major-ge- 
neral in 1802, and lieutenant-general in 1808. 

On 26 Nov, 1800 Lord Seafortb was ap- 
pointed governor of Barbadoes, arriving there 
early in 1801 and, with the exception of a part 
of 1803, when he was on leave, remaining until 
1806. He displayed much vigour and ability 
there. He vigorously took up the inquiry 
into the slave-trade, and in a letter addressed 
to Lord Camden on 13 Nov. 1804, gave, on 
the authority of unimpeachable witnesses, in- 
cluding the colonial attorney-general, details 
of atrocities committed on slaves in the island 
(SouTKET, Chron, West Indies, m. 299 et seq). 
The letter gave great offence, and lame at- 


tempts were subsequently mad4 to explain 
away the statements ; but under S^o^th’s in- 
fluence the assembly of the island 
lowingyear passed a law whereby any on^t^R 
fully and maliciously killing a slave, whether 
the owner or not of such slave, on being con- 
victed on the evidence of white witnesses, 
was to suffer death. Previously the punish- 
ment had been a fine of 15Z. currency, which 
was rarely imposed {ib. iii. 337). The change 
proved a genuine protection to slaves. When 
the French fleet under Villeneuve arrived in 
the West Indies the same year, Seafortb pro- 
claimed martial law in the island, without 
consulting the assembly. The latter pro- 
tested that his action was an ^ invasion of 
the dearest rights of the people.’ The home- 
government supported him, and the assem- 
bly appears to have altered its tone (Schom- 
BTJRG-K, Hist, of Barbadoes, pp. 357-9), Sea- 
forth was entertained at a grand dinner at 
Bridgetown before his departure from the 
island, which took place on 25 July 1806. 
In most biographical notices Seafortb is 
stated to have been afterwards governor of 
Berbice, but there is no official notice of the 
appointment in the colonial records. 

Seafortb was a F.K.S, (26 June 1794^ 
Thomson", Hist, Boyal Soc. 1812, p. Ixiii), 
and F.L.S., and took a lively interest in 
science and art. Of the latter he was a most 
munificent patron. In 1796 he lent 1,000^. 
to Thomas Lawrence, then a struggling ar- 
tist, who had applied to him for aid, and he 
commissioned Benjamin West to paint one* 
of his huge canvases depicting the first chief 
of Seafortb saving King Alexander of Scot- 
land from the attack of an infuriated stag. 
In after years West bought back the pic- 
ture for exhibition at the price paid for it 
— SOOh A long list of West Indian plants^ 
sent home by Seafortb in 1804-1806 forma 
Brit. Mills, Add. MS. 28610 f. 20 et seq. 
Unhappily, Seaforth’s closing years were 
darkened by calamities and personal suffer- 
ing. Mismanagement of his estates and his 
o"wn extravagance involved him in inextri- 
cable embarrassments. When he wanted to» 
sell the estate of Lochalsh, his tenants offered 
to pay his debts if he would come and reside- 
among them. But his improvidence ren- 
dered the expedient useless. Part of the 
barony of Kintail, the ^gift-land’ of the* 
house, was next put up for sale, a step the 
clansmen sought to avert by offering to buy 
it in, so that the lands might not pass away 
to strangers. In deference to this feeling,, 
the intended sale was accordingly postponed 
for two years. Meanwhile, three of Seaforth’s-. 
sons died. The fourth, William Frederick,, 
a fime promising yoimg man, M.P. for Koss^ 
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died, likewise ■unmarried, on 25 Oct. 1814. 
Seafortli himself died, heartbroken and para- 
lysed in mind and body, near Edinburgli, 
11 Jan. 1815. His widow died in Edinburgh 
7 Eeb. 1829. The Seaforth title became ex- 
tinct ,■ the chieftainship passed to Mackenzie 
of Allengrange j the estates went by act of 
entail to Seaforth’s eldest daughter, Mary 
Elizabeth Frederica Mackenzie (1783-1862), 
who married, first, Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood [q.v.]; secondly, the Eight Hon. J. 
Stewart Mackenzie, M.P., sometime governor 
of Ceylon, and lord high commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands. The lady lost her second 
husband in 1845 ; but she welcomed to the 
old home of the Seaforths her father’s regi- 
ment, the 78th Eoss'shire Buffs, on their re- 
turn from the Indian mutiny, and died at 
Brahan Castle 28 Nov. 1862. 

The history of the last Seaforth was be- 
Eeved to fulfil a prophecy that in the days 
of a deaf and dumb ^ Caber Feidh’ the ^ gift- 
land ’ of the house should be sold, and the 
male Line of Seaforth come to an end. The pro- 
phecy, dating from the time of Charles II, was 
said to have been uttered by one Coinneach 
Odhar, a famous Brahan seer, who was re- 
ported to have been put to a cruel death by 
the Lady Seaforth of the time (Lockhaet, 
Life of Scotty iii. 318-19). 

[Taylor’s Great Scottish Historic Families, i. 
192-9; A. Mackenzie’s Hist, of the ClanMacken- 
•zie (Inverness, 1879); Anderson’s Scottish Ha- 
tion,iii. 428-9 ; Seaforth Papers in North British 
Eev. Ixxviii (1863); Ste-wart's Scottish High- 
landers, vol. ii. under ‘ 78th Eoss-shire Buffs 
Keltie’s Hist. Scottish Highlands, ii. 617-18, 
687 (with vignette portrait); Sehomburgk’s Hist, 
of Barhadoes (London, 1848) ; Thomas Southey's 
Chron. Hist, of the West Indies (London, 1827), 
Tol. iii. ; A. Mackenzie’s Prophecies of the Bra- 
han Seer (Inverness, 1878), pp. 72-94, ‘Doom of 
Seaforth Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families, i. 
169-84, ‘Fate of Seaforth.’] H. M. C. 

HTJMBEESTOH, THOMAS FEEDE- 
EICK MACKENZIE (1763 P-1783), lieu- 
tenant-colonel commandant 78th highland 
footy a lineal descendant of the old Scottish 
^arls of Seaforth, whose estates were forfei'ted 
in 1715, was eldest son of Major William 
M^kenzie,who died 12 March 1770, and his 
wife Mary, who was daughter of Matthew 
H^umberston of Lincolnshire, and died at 
Hartley, Hertfordshire, 19 Eeb. 1813. He 
was bom before 1754. In June 1771 he was 
^pazett^ emmet, in the name of Mackenzie, in 
the 1st king^s dragoon guards, in which he be- 
came lieutenant in 1775 and captain in 1777. 
He^ appears to have assumed his mother’s 
maiden name of Humberston on coming of age. 
He helped his chief and kinsman, Kenneth 


Mackenzie, who held the recovered Seaforth 
estates, and had been created Lord Ardlive, 
Viscount Fortress, and Earl of Seaforth in the 
peerage of Ireland, to raise a corps of high- 
landers, which was brought into the line as the 
78th foot, being the second of three highland 
regiments which successively have borne that 
number. In after years the regiment was 
renumbered the 72nd, and is now the 1st 
Seaforth highlanders. It was officered chiefly 
from the Caber Eeidh or clan Mackenzie, the 
men being rude clansmen from the western 
highlands and isles, among whom a wild 
sept of Macraes was prominent. Humberston 
was transferred to the regiment as captain in 
January 1778, and became major in it the 
year after. He was present with five com- 
panies at the repulse of an attempted French 
landing in St. Ouen’s Bay, Jersey, 1 May 
1779. In the same year Lord Seaforth, being 
greatly embarrassed, made over the Seaforth 
estates to Humberston for a sum of 100,0007. 
On 5 Aug. 1780 Humberston was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel commandant of the new 
100th foot (the second of six regiments which 
have borne that number in succession), and 
on 13 March 1781 embarked with it as part 
of an expedition under (general Medows and 
Commodore Johnstone, destined for the Cape. 
While watering in Porto Pray a Bay, Cape 
Verdes, the expedition was attacked by a 
French naval squadron, which was beaten 
off after a sharp fight. Humberston, who 
was on shore, swam off under fire to regain 
his ship. On reaching the Cape of (lood 
Hope, the garrison was found to have been 
reinforced, but some Dutch East Indiamen 
were captured in Saldanha Bay, with which 
the commodore returned home, leaving the 
troops to proceed to India under convoy. 
They touched at the Comoro islands for the 
sake of their many sick, and thence were 
carried by the shifting of the monsoon to the 
coast of Aj*ahia. Thence General Medows, 
Colonel EuUarton, and the main body of the 
troops sailed in the direction of Madras. 
Humberston, with part of two regiments, 
reached Bombay on 22 Jan. 1782, and six 
days afterwards likewise sailed for IHadras. 
On the voyage tidings of Hyder All’s suc- 
cesses caused him to summon a council of 
war, which decided in favour of making a 
diversion on the Malabar side of Hyder’s 
dominions. Humberston landed at Calicut 
with a thousand men, 13 Feb. 1782, and, join- 
ts Major Abingdon’s sepoys, assumed com- 
mand as senior officer, and captured several 
of Hyder’s forts. On the approach of the mon- 
soon he returned to Calicut, and concluded a 
treaty with the rajah of Travancore, who re- 
inforced him with twelve hundred men. In 
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September 1782 be again took tbe field and 
moved towards Palacatcbery, but the heavy 
guns did not come up, and he was compelled 
to retire, closely pursued by Tippoo, who had 
been despatched against him with twenty 
thousand men. Humberston’s force executed a 
most distressful retreat. At length, by wading 
the Paniane river chin deep, the troops reached 
Paniane, where their unfinished entrench- 
ments were assaulted by Tippoo on 28 Nov. 
1782. The attack was repulsed, and before it 
was repeated Tippoo was summoned to Sering- 
apatam by the news of his father’s death. 
Lord Seaforth died at sea in August 1781. 
Humberston was transferred to the 78th regi- 
ment as lieutenant-colonel commandant in his 
place, 15 Feb. 1782. This regiment reached 
Madras and joined the army under Eyre Coote 
at Chingleput in April 1782. On Tippoo’s 
withdrawal Humberston with part of his 
troops joined the army under General Ma- 
thews in Malabar. He accompanied Colonel 
Macleod and Major Shaw to Bombay to make 
representations to the council relative to the 
conduct of General Mathews, which resulted 
in that officer’s suspension. After their mission 
was accomplished the delegates embarked at 
Bombay in the Banger sloop, to rejoin the 
•army, 5 April 1783. Three days later they 
were captured by the Mahratta fieefc, when 
every officer on board was killed or wounded. 
Humberston, who received a four-pound ball 
through the body, died of his wound at the 
IMahratta port of Gh6riah, 30 April 1783. 
Oontemporary accounts describe him as a 
young man of many accomplishments, and of 
brilliant promise in his profession. He was 
unmarried. He left a natural son, Thomas 
B. Mackenzie Humberston, who fell, a captain 
in the 7 8thRoss-shireBufis, at Ahmednuggur, 
in 1803, He was succeeded in his estates by 
his brother Francis Mackenzie Humberston 
[q.v.], afterwards Lord Seaforth and Mac- 
kenzie. 

[Taylor’s Great Scottish Historic Families, 
i. 194-5 ; Anderson's Scottish Nation, iii. 428-9,* 
Stewart’s Scottish Highlanders, vol. ii., under 
72nd Highlanders ; ’ Cannon’s Hist. Hec. 72nd 
(Duke of Albany’s) Highlanders ; Mill’s Hist, of 
India, iv. 242 et seq. Two letters from Hum- 
berston to Sir Eyre Coote the elder are in Brit. 
Mus. Add, MSS. 28153, p. 442, 28156, p. 49.] 

H. M. C. 

HUMBEE.T, ALBEHT JENKINS 
(1822-1877), architect, bom in 1822, com- 
menced his professional career as a partner 
with Mr. Keeks, afterwards of the office of 
works. They executed some important works 
in or near Hastings, including the building of 
Carlisle Parade and Kobertson Terrace on the 
crown estate, and the rebuilding of the church 


at Bodiam. When the competition was insti- 
tuted for designs for new government offices, 
1856, the designs of Messrs. Humbert & 
Keeks, though not successful, received a pre- 
mium at the exhibition in Westminster Hall. 
In 1854 Humbert was employed to rebuild 
and enlarge the chancel of the church at 
Whippingham, Isle of Wight, which the 
queen and royal family attended when re- 
siding at Osborne. In 1860 he rebuilt the 
entire church, under the direction of the 
prince consort, and designed the mausoleum 
of the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore, near 
I Windsor. In 1862 he designed the mauso- 
leum of the prince consort at the same place. 
Subsequently Sandringham House was re- 
built for the Prince of Wales from his designs 
and under his superintendence. Humbert 
was a fellow of the Koyal Institute of British 
Architects, and died on 24 Dec. 1877, aged 
55, at Castle Mona, Douglas, Isle of Man, 
where he had gone to recruit his health. He 
lived for some time at 27 Fitzroy Square, 
London. 

[Builder, 5 Jan. 1878; Kedgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists.] L. C. 

HUMBY, Mus. ( 77 . 1817-1849), actress, 
was born in London, her maiden name being 
Ayre. She studied music under Domenico 
Corri. Fitzgerald, who succeeded Tate Wil- 
kinson on the York circuit, engaged her, and 
she made, as a singer, her first appearance in 
Hull as Kosina. Humby, a dentist and a mem- 
ber of the Hull company, married her at York 
during her first season. She then went to 
Bath, where she appeared, 4 Nov. 1818, as 
Kosetta in ‘ Love in a Tillage.’ Genest de- 
clares her at that time a much better actress 
than singers usually are. Among the parts she 
played during this and the following season 
were Euphrosyne in ' Comus,’Luciana in the 
‘ Comedy of Errors,’ to her husband’s Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus, Araminta in the ‘ Young 
Quaker,’ Audrey in ^As you like it,’ and 
D orinda in an adaptation of the ‘ Tempest.’ In 
1820 she left Bath, and in 1821 was with her 
husband in Dublin, where a child was born to 
them. She reappeared on the Dublin stage as 
Kosa in the ‘ Kendezvous’ on 5 Jan. 1822, and 
on the 29th was Lucy Locket in the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’ On 18 April 1825, as Mrs. Humby 
from Dublin, she played Cowslip in the 
^Agreeable Surprise.’ Dollalolla in ^Tom 
Thumb,’ Maud in ^Peeping Tom,’ Audrey, 
Miss Jenny in the ^Provoked Husband,’ and 
Cicely in the ^ Heir-at-Law ’ followed. She 
afterwards appeared at the Haymarket dur- 
ing several seasons, and subsequently at Drury 
Lane. Her later movements cannot easily 
be traced. She had acquired an unrivalled 
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reputation as a representative of pert and 
ciiniiing* diambermaids, and lier Patcli in 
the ^Busy Body/ her Kitty in ^High Life 
helow Stairs/ her Audrey, and other simi- 
lar characters, won her high reputation. 
^\Tien, however, she essayed Lydia Lan- 
guish at the Haymarbet and other ambitious 
parts, she failed. The ^ Dramatic ]Magazine,’ 
1 Aug. 1829, says she is ‘ admirable as the 
representative of waiting-maids and milli- 
ners,’ but ‘ does not possess the refined and 
delicate manners requisite for the heroines 
of genteel comedy. Her Maria Darlington 
was by no means good ’ (i. 161). Charles J . 
Mathews speaks of her as a young and 
pretty woman, inimitable as the Bride in the 
‘ Happiest Day of my Life,^ Cowslip, and 
other similar characters. Her representation 
of Lady Clutterbuck in ' Used up,’ of which 
she was the original exponent, he calls ‘ de- 
licious,’ adding that every word she spoke 
was ^ a gem.’ Her ‘ intelligent by-play and 
the crisp smack of her delivery gave a fillip 
to the scene when the author himself had 
furnished nothing particularly witty or 
humorous’ (Letter quoted in Memoir of 
'Henry Comjpton^ pp. 286-91). She was the 
original Chicken in Douglas Jerrold’s ^ Time 
works Wonders,’ Polly Briggs in his ^ Pent 
Day/ and Sophy Hawes in his ^ House- 
keeper.’ Maeready in Ms diary, 19 July 
1837, says : ‘ Spoke to ^Irs. Humby, and 
engaged her for 67 10-?. a week’ (ii. 78). 
She appears to have been acting in 1844, 
and in the autumn of 1849 was at the Ly- 
ceum, but her later performances, with the 
dates of her retirement from the stage and 
death, are untraceable. The late E. L. Blan- 
chard said that she had been seen alive and 
in obscurity a very few years ago. A not 
too delicate epigram upon her did something 
to popularise her name. Her first intention 
was to appear as a singer ; her voice, how- 
ever, gave way, and her musical performances 
rarely extended beyond singing chamber- 
maids. Humby practised as a dentist in Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, and died in Guernsey. 
IVIrs. Humby subsequently married a stone- 
mason residurg at Castelnau Villas, Hammer- 
smith. 

[Books cited ; Gerest’s Account of the English 
Stage; Theatrical Observer, vols. vii. viii. Dub- 
lin, 1820— 1 ; Dramatic Mag. 1829 ; Our Actresses, 
by Mrs. Baron "Wilson, 1844 ; private^ informa- 

J. K. 

HUME, [See also Home.] 

ABPABUkM (1616.^^-1707), 
ej^ted divine,, a native of tbe Merse, Ber- 
wicksbire, wasbom about 1616, He was edu- 
cated at St. Andiew^vrb^ he graduated 


M.A. Leaving the university, he became 
chaplain to the widowed Countess of Home, 
who brought him to London. J ohn Maitland 
[q. V.], afterwards Duke of Lauderdale, whe 
married the countess’s second daughter, took 
Hume with him on his travels to Paris and 
Geneva. He subsequently attended on his 
patron in Scotland, and accompanied him to 
London in 1643, when Maitland was one of 
the Scottish commissioners to the Westmin- 
ster A ssemhly. While there Hume obtained 
the vicarage of Long Benton, Northiimber^ 
land, and on 20 April 1647 received presbyte- 
rian orders from members of the fourth Lon- 
don classis, Nathaniel Hardy, D.D. [q. v.], 
being one of bis ordainers. His ministry was 
popular, but being a strong royalist bis politics 
were obnoxious to Sir jArtbur Hesilrige [q. v.l, 
who procured his banishment from Englanct. 
He lived obscurely in Scotland till 16o3, 
when Hesilrige joined in procuring him the 
vdcarage of Whittingham, Northumberland^ 
He stood out against any acknowledgment 
of Cromwell’s government, and was instru- 
mental in obtaining the appointment of royal- 
ist presbyterians to vacant parishes. In 1662 
the Uniformity Act ejected him. He hecams 
chaplain to Lauderdale, but of tbis situation 
he was deprived by inability to take the oath 
imposed by tbe Five Miles Act of 1665. 
Lauderdale offered him preferment if he would 
conform, and on his refusal cast him off. In 
1669 he travelled in France, making the ac- 
quaintance of Jean Claude at Charenton. 
Beturning to London, he became chaplain to- 
Alderman Plampin, on whose death he took 
the charge of a presbyterian congregation in 
Bisbopsgate Street Without. The congrega- 
tion was broken up, and he retired to Theo- 
balds, Hertfordshire, and preached privately 
till 1687. On the strength of James’s de- 
claration for liberty of conscience he returned 
once more to London, and was called to a 
presbyterian congregation in Drury Street, 
Westminster. How long he held this charge 
is not known; Glascock was the min’ster in 
1695. He died on 29 Jan. 1707, aged about 
92, according to his tombstone in Biinbill 
Fields. His funeral sermon was preached 
by Robert Fleming the younger [q. v.] 

[Funeral Sermon by Fleming, 1707; Calamy’a 
Account, 1713, pp. 511 sq. ; Calaray’s Continua- 
tion, 1727, ii. 672 ; Protestant Dissenter’s Mag., 
1799, p. 349; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of 
^ndon, 1808, i. 398; Urwick’s Nonconformity 
in Herts, 1884, p. 510 (confuses the Merse with 
the Mearns).] t A. G. 

HUME, Sir ABRAHAM (1749-1838), 
virtuoso, was son of Sir Abraham Hume, 
who died on 10 Oct. 1772, having married 
on 9 Oct. 1746 Hannah, sixth and youngest 
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'daughter of Sir Thomas Frederick. Their 
only daughter, Hannah, married James Hare 
[q. V.] Their son T^as hom at Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square. London, on 20 Feb. 1748-9. 
During one parliament (1774-80) he repre- 
sented Petersfield, but then abandoned poli- 
tics. His estates at Wormley in Hertford- 
shire andFernyside in Berwickshire enabled 
him to be a patron of the arts all his life. 
He amassed a famous collection of minerals 
.and of precious stones, and was a large pur- 
chaser of pictures by the old masters. For 
distinction in natural history and minera- 
logy he was elected F.B.S. on 14 Dec. 1775, 
and at his death was its senior fellow. He 
was one of the founders of the Geological 
.Society, and served as vice-president from 
1809 to 1813. Through his patronage of 
painting he became a director of the British | 
Institution. Hume died at Wormley Bury 
•on 24 March 1838, and was buried in Worm- 
ley Church, where is a monument to his 
memory. He married inLondon, on 25 April 
1771, Amelia, daughter of John Egerton, 
bishop of Durham. She was born on 25 Nov. 
1751, died at Hill Street, London, on 8 Aug. 
1809, and was buried at Wormley. There is 
a monument to her memory in the church- 
yard. Their eldest daughter married Charles 
Long [q. V.], baron Famborough ; and the 
-second daughter was the wife of John Cust, 
first earl Brownlow. 

There appeared in 1815 in French and 
English a ‘ Catalogue Baisonn^ ’ by the Comte 
•de Boumon of the diamonds of Sir Abraham 
Hume, who himself edited the volume and 
prefixed to it a short introduction. A ‘ De- 
scriptive Catalogue ’ of his pictures was 
printed in 1824, when the collection was for 
sale. Most of them had been acquired at 
Yenice and Bologna between 1786 and 1800. 
The works of Titian were numerous, and the 
-collection contained a few examples of Eng- 
lish and Flemish art. Among the English 
specimens were the portraits of Sir Abraham 
Hume and Lady Hume by Beynolds, and 
that of Lady Hume by Oosway. The latter 
was engraved by Valentine Green in 1783, 
And in 1783 John Jones and in 1791 0. H. 
Hodges issued engravings of the portraits of 
Hume. Sir Abraham sat on three separate 
occasions (1783, 1786, andl789) to Beynolds, 
and Sir Joshua left him the choice of his 
Claude Lorraines. The earliest of Hume’s 
portraits by Beynolds is now in the National 
Gallery. 

An anonymous volume of ^ Notices of the 
Life and Works of Titian,’ 1829, was the 
•composition of Hume. It contained in an 
appendix of ninety-four pages a catalogue of 
the engravings after the works of Titian in 

VOL. sxvm. 


the Bibliotheque du Boi at Paris. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle acknowledge that the ^ lists of 
pictures and engravings are still useful.’ 

[Betham’s Baronetage, iii. 359-60 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1S38, pt. i. p.657; Cussans’s Hertfordshire, 
vol.ii. pt. ii. pp. 250-7 ; J. C. Smith’s Brit. Mez- 
zotinto Portraits, ii- 564, 633,756; Taylor’sEey- 
nolds, ii. 427, 499, 551, 636; Cooks National 
Gallery, p. 411.] W. P. C. 

HUME, ABBAHAM (1814-1884), anti- 
quary, son of Thomas E. Hume, of Scot- 
tish descent, was horn at Hillsborough, co. 
Down, Ireland, on 9 Eeh. 1814. He was 
educated at the Boyal Belfast Academy, 
Glasgow University, and Trinity College, 
Dublin. On leaving Trinity College he was 
for some time mathematical and English 
teacher, first at the Belfast Institution and 
Academy, and afterwards at the Liverpool 
Institute and Collegiate Institution. In 1843 
he graduated B.A. at Dublin, and received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. at Glasgow. 
In the same year he was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Chester, and after serving as 
curate for four years without stipend at St. 
Augustine’s, Liverpool, was appointed in 
1847 vicar of the new parish of Vauxhall in 
the same town. In 1848, in conjunction 
with Joseph Mayer and H. 0. Pidgeon, he 
established the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, of which he was the 
mainstay for many years. He instituted mi- 
nute statistical inquiries in connection with 
certain Liverpool parishes, which threw great 
light on their moral and spiritual condition. 
During 1857 and 18-58 he sent to the ‘Times’ 
newspaper summaries of his previous year’s 
work in his parish. These attracted much 
attention, and had the effect of modifying 
public opinion on the alleged idleness of the 
clergy. In 1858 and 1859 he gave evidence 
before select committees of the House of 
Lords, the first on the means of divine 
worship in populous places, and the second 
on church rates. In 1867 he was sent on a 
surveying tour by the South American Mis- 
sionary Society, and explored the west coast, 
especially Chili and Peru. On the visit of 
the Church Congress to Liverpool in 1869 he 
acted as secretary and edited the report. 
He was also secretary to the British Asso- 
ciation at Liverpool in 1870. He was vice- 
chairman of the Liverpool school board 
1870-6, and secretary of the Liverpool 
bishopric committee 1873-80. For a long 
time he ardently advocated the formation of 
the Liverpool diocese. On the accomplish- 
ment of the project in 1880 he designed the 
new episcopal seal. He took an active part 
in most of the public, scientific, educational, 
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and ecclesiastical movements in the tovm. 
He was a fellow of the Koyal Society, of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of the Eoyal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, and 
many similar associations. He died unmar- 
ried on 21 Hov. 1884, and was buried at 
Anfield cemetery, Liverpool. 

He wrote more than a hundred books and 
pamphlets, the principal being : 1. ^ The 
Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
United Kingdom,’ London, 1847, 8vo ; an 
enlarged edition in 1853. 2. ^ Sir Hugh of 

Lincoln,’ London, 1849, 8vo. 3, ^ Eemarks 
on Certain Implements of the Stone Period,’ 
1851, Svo. 4. Two essays on ‘ Spinning and 
Weaving,’ 1857, 4to. 5. ‘ Condition of Liver- 
pool, Pteligious and Social,’ Liverpool, 1858, 
Svo. 6. ^ Miscellaneous Essays contributed to 
the ‘ Ulster Journal of Archaeology,’ 1860, 4to. 
7. ^Eabbin’s Olminick’ (Belfast dialect), 
1861-3, Svo. 8. 'Ancient Meols, or some 
Account of the Antiquities found on the Sea- 
coast of Cheshire,’ London, 1863, Svo. 9. ' Ex- 
amination of the Changes in the Sea-coast of 
Lancashire and Cheshire,’ 1866, 8vo. 10. 'Pacts 
and Suggestions connected withPrimary Edu- 
cation,’ &c., Liverpool, 1870, Svo. 11. 'Ori- 
gin and Characteristics of the People in the 
Counties of Down and Antrim,’ Belfast, 1874, 
Svo. 12. ' Eemarks on the Irish Dialect of 
the English Language,’ 1878, Svo. 13. ' Some 
Scottish Grievances,’ 1881, 16mo. 14, ' De- 
tailed Account of how Liverpool became a 
Diocese,’ London, 1881, Svo. 

[Brief Memoir of Hume by John Cooper 
Morley, Liverpool, 1887 ; Liverpool newspapers, 
22 Eov. 1884; Men of the Time, 11th edit.; 
personal knowledge.] C. W. S. 

HUME or HOME, ALEXAKDEE 
(1560 .P-1609), Scottish poet, was bom about 


near Stirling (Records of Fresbytery of Stir* 
liny). As a clergyman he found scope for his 
ardent pmitanism, to which he gave strenu- 
ous expression both in prose and verse. Hume 
married Marione, daughter of John Duncan- 
son, dean c^ the Chapel Eoyal. She died 
about 1652, and by her he had a son, Caleb, 
and two daughters, who survived him. 

Hume’s elder brother, Lord Polwarth, is 
more likely than Hume himself to have been 
one of the antagonists in the extravagant 
combat of wits known as 'The Fly tin betwixt 
Montgomerie and Polwart.’ Alexander’s 
finest poems are ' A Description of the Day 
EstivaU,’ a lyric on a summer day, and a 
piece on the destruction of the Arrnada, cha- 
racteristically entitled ' The Triumph of the 
Lord after the Manner of Men : alluding to 
the Defait of the Spanish Navie,’ 1588. The 
former shows, besides an appreciation of 
scenery, lyrical grace and religious feeling. 
The^ latter, written in heroic couplets and 
closing with a stirring onagnificat of four 
stanzas, has something of the resonance of a 
Hebrew song of victory. Both poems, with 
the poetical"' Epistle to Moncreiff,’ are in 
Sibbald’s 'Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,’ and 
' The Day Estival! is included in Leyden’s 
'Scottish Descriptive Poetry,’ 1803, and 
Campbell’s ' Specimens of the British Poets,’ 
1819. Hume was also author of some verses 
in Adamson’s 'Muses’ Welcome,’ 1617. 

Hume’s 'Hymns and Sacred Songs, ac- 
companied by an Address to the Youth of 
Scotland,’ after apparently circulating for a 
time in manuscript,' were published at Edin- 
burgh by EobertWaldegrave in 1599. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden presented to Edin- 
burgh University one of probably the only 
three extant copies of this issue, and this vo- 
lume was reprinted for the Bannatvne CluU 


^60, probatly at Polwarth, BenvicksMre: inlssi: llTe ‘wk 

He was the second son of Patrick Hume, fifth to Lady Culross. His stern view o? life is 

™ address to the Scottish 


of St. Andrews University about 1674 ; he 
afterwards studied law for four years in Paris. 
A versified autobiographical epistle addressed 
by Hume about the age of thirty to Gilbert 
Moncreiff, the royal physician, is the main 
source of information regarding his early 
c^eer. He states that after qualifying for 
the bar at Paris he passed three miserable 
years vainly waiting in the Edinburgh courts 
tor smtame employment. Disappointed, he 
sought oflSce at court. But in this likewise 
he found no satisfaction, and at length, for- 
saking the ways of the world, he became a 


reading 'profane sonnets and vain ballads of 
love, the fabulous feats of Pahnerine, and 
such like reveries,’ of which popery is the 
appropriate goal. A rousing appeal to the 
clergy, entitled ' Ane afold Admonitioun to 
^e Ministerie of Scotland, be ane deing 
Brother’ (printed in an appendix to the Ban- 
natyne volume) is attributed to Hume; it 
was fost published in 1609. It well fits the 
description of an 'Admonition’ which Eow, 
m his manuscript ' History of Scotland,’ says 
Hume ' left behind him in write to the Kirk 


clergWn He ^ I of Scotland,’ warning against a relapse into 

St. .Srews in 1597 ^^From 1598 ^mi\k ^ leading to popery, and urging the 

death, 4 Dec. 1609, he was minister of T nt/l I of the religious life to ecclesias- 

; 1 .. louy, ne was mimster of Logie, tical forms. Hume is also said to have writ- 
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ten ^ Ane treatise of Conscience . . Edin. 
1594, 12nio ; ' Of the Eelicitie of the "World 
to come,’ Edin. 1594, 12mo; and ^EourDis- j 
courses, of Praises to God,’ Edin. 1594, 12mo. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti, n. h. 734 ; Sibbald’s 
Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, iii. 367-96 ; Hymns i 
and Sacred Songs of Alexander Hume in Banna- 
tyne Club, vol. xliii. ; Irving's Lives of Scotish 
Poets and his Scotish Poetry.] T. B. 

HUME, ALEXANDER {d. 1C82), of 
Xennetsidehead, covenanter, was a portioner 
of Hume, and is described by Lauder of 
Fountainhall as ‘ a small gentleman of the 
Merse.’ In 1682 he was taken prisoner by 
Charles Home, afterwards eighth earl of 
Home, and conveyed, sorely wounded, to the 
castle of Edinburgh. At first he was tried on 
the charge of having held converse with those 
who took the castle of Hawick in 1679, but 
the proof was defective, and no conviction was 
obtained. On 15 Nov. he was indicted before 
the justice court ^ of rising in rebellion against 
the king’s majesty within the shires of Rox- 
burgh, Berwick, Selkirk, and Peebles, in 
marching up and down in arms, rendezvous- 
ing with the rebels in Bewly bridge, resisting 
and fighting apart of his majesty’s forces under 
the command of the Master of Ross, besieg- 
ing the castle of Hawick, robbing the arms 
therein, and marching towards Bothwell 
bridge.’ Again proof was wanting, but he was 
kept in prison, and on 20 Dec. was indicted 
for ' having come to the house of Sir Henry 
MacDongall of Mackerston, besieged it, and 
demanded horses and arms, and of having 
subsec[uently come armed to Xelso, Selkirk, 
and Hawick.’ The prosecutors tried to show 
that Hume was a captain and commanding 
officer among the covenanters, and therefore 
not included in the indemnity of 1679, which 
specially excluded ‘ ringleaders.’ His defence 
was that after attending sermon, and riding, 
as was customary, with sword and holster 
pistols, he on his way home with a servant 
called at Mackerston House, and ofiered to 
buy a bay horse. Hume was found guilty 
and condemned to be hanged at the market 
cross of Edinburgh on 29 Dec. His request 
that ids case might be laid before the king 
was peremptorily refused. His friends took 
the matter up, and according to Wodrow a 
reprieve actually arrived before the execu- 
tion, but was kept back by the chancellor, 
the Earl of Perth. This statement lacks cor- 
roboration. According to Lauder of Eoun- 
tainhall, Hume ^died more seriously and 
calmly than many others of his persuasion 
had done before him’ (Historical Notices, 
p. 341). On the scaffold he made a speech, 
of which Wodrowprofessesto supply a report. 


[Wodrow’s Sufferings of tbe Church of Scot- 
land; Lauder of Pountainhall’s Historical No- 
tices (Bannatyne Club) ; Historical Observes 
(Bannatyne Club).] T. P. H. 

HHME, ALEXANDER, second Eael or 
Mxecioioxt (1675-1740). [See Campbexl.] 

HHME, ALEXANDER (1809-1851), 
Scottish poet, horn at Kelso on 1 Feb. 1809, 
was the son of Walter Hume, a retail trader. 
He speaks with gratitude of his early educa- 
tion received at Kelso, and he was perma- 
nently impressed hy the beautiful scenery of 
his native district. "W^hile he was still a boy 
his family removed to London, where hejoined 
in 1822 or 1823 a party of strollmg players 
for a few months, undertaking a variety of 
characters, and singing specially a song en- 
titled ^ I am such a beautiful boy.’ Through 
the kindness of a relative he obtained a 
situation in 1827 with the London agents of 
Bervfick& Co., brewers, of Edinburgh, where 
he ultimately secured a position of trust. 

Hume joined the Literary and Scientific 
Institution in Aldersgate Street, became a 
good debater, and wrote his ^ Daft Wattie ’ 
for the magazine of the club. From this time 
he found recreation in writing Scottish lyrics. 
In 1837 he married, and in 1840, owing to 
had health, travelled in America. Return- 
ing he became London agent for Messrs. Lane, 
well-known Cork brewers. In 1847 he re- 
visited America for the benefit of his health. 
He died at Northampton inMay 1851, leaving 
a wife and six children. 

Hume dedicated an early issue of his songs 
to AUan Cunningham, and his collected 
^ Poems and Songs ’ appeared in 1845. ^ Sandy 
Allan,’ one of his best' lyrics, is in the an- 
thology of minor Scottish singers, ^ Whistle 
Binkie,’ 1832-47. Hume’s poems are vigorous 
and fresh in sentiment and expression. 

[Rogers’s Modern Scottish Minstrel ; Irving’s 
Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

HHME, ALEXANDER (1811-1859), 
Scottish poet and musical composer, was 
horn in Edinburgh, 7 Eeh. 1811. After re- 
ceiving an elementary education he worked 
for a time at cabinet-making. Early recog- 
nised as a singer, he became tenor in St. 
Paul’s episcopal church, and chorus-master 
in the Theatre Royal. He devoted much of 
his leisure to reading. "While stBl young he 
was associated with the Glassites, and it is 
likely that the arrangement of their musical 
manual was his earliest work as a musician. 
About 1855 Hume settled in Glasgow, where 
he worked at his trade, and increased his 
poetical and musical reputation. He fre- 
quently contributed lyrics to the Edinburgh 
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' Scottish Press/ and in 1856 he edited the 
^ Lyric Gems of Scotland ^ (Glasgow), to 
which he made over fifty contributions of his 
own, providing in several cases both words 
and music, while in others he merely sup- 
plied the music or arranged previous com- 
positions. It is not certain that the valuable 
annotations in the work are Hume’s, but it 
is probable that he had a share in them. 
Hume married, in 1889, Margaret Leys, who 
bore him seven children, and predeceased him 
in 1848. He died 4 Feb. 1859, and was buried 
in Glasgow necropolis. 

Although self-taught in musical theory, 
Hume was very successful in setting tunes 
both to standard Scottish lyrics and songs of 
his own. He has composed an appropriate 
melody to Bums’s L'kfton Water ; ’ his own 
pathetic lyric, ‘ My ain dear Nell,’ has simple 
emotional fervour and timeful grace. In 
concerted pieces he likewise earned distinc- 
tion, his glees * We Fairies come,’ ‘ Tell me 
where my Love reposes,’ and others, evincing 
excellent taste and harmonious effect. There 
is no collected edition of his works, but 
several of the songs and glees included in 
the ' Lyric Gems ’ maintain their popularity. 

[Information from Harness son, hlr. "William 
Hume, Pollokshiclds ; Irring's Eminent Scots- 
men.] T. B. 

HUME, ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
(1797-1873), Australian explorer, was born 
at Paramatta, New South Wales, on 18 June 
1797. His father, Andrew Hamilton Hume, 
was born in the parish of Hillsborough, co. 
Down, 84 June 1762, received a commission 
in the Moira regiment of volunteers in 1788, 
fought a duel at Greenwich in 1786, went to 
New South Wales in 1788, on receiving an 
appointment in the commissariat, was farm- 
ing in Norfolk Island in 1791, obtained a 
grant of land in Australia, and died there 
23 Sept. 1849. His mother, whom his father 
married in 1796, was Eliza Moore, daughter 
of the Rev. John Kennedy, rector of Nettle- 
stead, Kent ; she died 14 Aug. 1847, aged 86. 
Alexander was educated by his mother. When 
seventeen, he with hisbrother, John Kennedy 
Hume, and a black boy, made his way through 
the mountains, and in exploring the south- 
west country for about sixty miles in August 
1814, discovered Bong Bong and Berrima. 
He spent the greater part of the next eleven 
years in similar work, growing intimately 
acquainted with the aborigines, and findino- 
his way through the bush without a compass^. 
In March 1817 he accompanied Surveyor 
Mehan to the south-west for further explora- 
tions, when the upper portions of the Shoal- 

haven river , Lake Bathurst, and the Goulburn 


plains were discovered. Hume was rewarded 
with a grant of three hundred acres of land 
near Appin. In 1819 he explored Jervis Bay 
with Messrs. Oxley and Meehan, and then re- 
turned overland to Sydney by way of Bong 
Bong. Two years afterwards he discovered 
the Yass Plains. In 1822 he, in company 
with Lieutenant R. Johnson, R.N., and Alex- 
ander Berry, sailed in the cutter Schnapper 
down the east coast, and from the upper part 
of the Clyde river they penetrated inland as 
far as the site where the town of Braidwood 
now stands. In 1824 Hume undertook the 
first overland journey from Sydney to Port 
Phillip. W. H. Howell and six convicts ac- 
companied him. Leaving Appin 2 Oct. 1824, 
they reached Yass Plains 18 Oct., and the 
Murrumhidgee. river 19 Oct. In the next 
two months they discovered five rivers. The 
first was the Tumut (discovered 22 Oct.); 
the second they named (16 Nov.) the Hume 
river, after Hume’s father, but ib is now 
known as the Murray; the third was the 
Mitta Mitta (80 Nov.); the fourth they 
named (84 Nov.) the Ovens river, after Major 
Ovens, private secretary to the governor of 
New South Wales; the fifth they named 
(3 Dec.) the Howell river, hut it was after- 
wards called the Goulburn. The explorers 
finally reached Port Phillip Bay on 16 Dec., 
and, turning homeward, arrived at Hume 
station, Fort George, on 18 Jan. 1825. For 
this important exploration Hume received 
from the government twelve hundred acres 
of land, then valued at half a crown the acre. 
In after years Howell unjustly claimed the 
chief credit for the success of this expedition. 
Hume, in justification of his own character, 
puhhshed ^ A Brief Statement of Facts in con- 
nection with an Overland Expedition from 
Lake George to Port Phillip in 1824,’ 1855 ; 
2nd edit., 1873 ; 3rd edit., 1874. On the ap- 
pearance of the first edition (1855), Howell 
printed a ‘ Reply.’ Plume’s last public servuce 
was to accompany Captain Charles Sturt in 
his expedition down the banks of the Mac- 
quarie river. Starting on 7 Dec. 1828, they 
reached the Darling river 4 Eeh. 1829, and 
traced it down to latitude 29° 37^, longitude 
145° 33'. The want of fresh water then 
obliged them to retrace their steps, and after 
suffering great hardships they reached Wel- 
lington valley on 21 April. He spent the 
remainder of his life in farming his lands. 
He was made a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1860, and died at his 
residence, Fort George, Yass, 19 April 1873. 
A. monumental pillar was erected by the colo- 
nists to his memory at Albury, on the Hume 
river* He married Miss Dight, but had no 
issue. His brother, John Kennedy Hume, 
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was shot by bushrangers at Grunning, New 
South "WaleS; in January 1840. 

[Grent. Mag. April ISoO, pp. 434-6; Labil- 
liere'sHist. of Victoria, 1878, i. 188-232; Sturt’s 
Two Expeditions into Interior of Southern Aus- 
tralia, 1833, pp. 5-150 ; Bonwick’s Port Phillip 
Settlement, 1883, pp. 80-93, with portrait; 
Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates, 1879, p. 98 ; 
Lang’s New South Wales, 1875, i. 164, 182-4, 
233, 237 ; Proc. Eoy. Geogr. Soc. 22 June 1874, ! 
pp. 532-3.] G. G. B. j 

HUME, ANNA (/. 1644), daughter of 
David Hume of Godscroft (I 06 O P-1630 .^) 
[q. V.], superintended the publication of her 
father’s ^ History of the House and Race 
of Douglas and Angus.’ William Douglas, 
eleventh earl of Angus, and first marquis of , 
Douglas [q. v.], who was dissatisfied with 
Hume’s work, consulted Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. Drummond admitted various de- 
fects and extravagant views in Hume, add- 
ing, however, that the suppression of the book 
would ruin the gentlewoman, ^ who hath ven- 
tured, she says, her whole fortune’ on its 
publication (Arch. /Shot. iv. 95). Dor nearly 
two years the dispute delayed the publica- 
tion of the work, which had been printed 
in 1644 by Evan Tyler, the king’s printer. 
Tyler published in that year ^ The Triumphs 
of Love, Chastitie, Death : translated out 
of Petrarch by Mrs. Anna Hume.’ A 
copy of this is in the British Museum, and 
there is a reprint in Bohn’s translation of 
^Petrarch, by various Hands ’ (1859). The 
translation is, on the whole, faithful and 
spirited. The second half of the ^ Triumph 
of Love, Part iii.,’ descriptive of the disap- 
pointed lover, and the bright account of the 
fair maids in the ^ Triumph of Chastitie,’ are 
admirably rendered. Mrs. Hume is also said 
to have translated her father’s Latin poems; 
and Drummond of Hawthornden, acknow- 
ledging certain commendatory verses at her 
hand, writes to her as ^ the learned and worthy 
gentlewoman, Mrs. Anna Hume,’ and declares 
himself unworthy of ^ the blazon of so preg- 
nant and rare a wit.’ 

[Introduction to De Pamilia Humia Wedder- 
biu’nensi Liber, eura Davidis Hnmii, published 
by the Abbotsford Club in 1839 ; Masson’s 
Drummond of Hawthornden ; Irving’s Scotish 
Poetry ; Add. MS. 24488, pp. 412-13.] T. B. 

HUME, DAVID (1560 .P-1630 ?), contro- 
versialist, historian, and poet, bom about 
1560, was the second son of Sir David Hume 
or Home, seventh baron of TVedderhurn, 
Berwickshire. Receiving preliminary train- 
ing at Dunbar public school, he seems to 
have entered St. Andrews University in 1578, 
and after a course of study there to have 
gone to the continent. From France he pro- 


ceeded to Geneva, intending to go to Italy, 
but he was recalled by the serious illness of 
his elder brother. He returned about 1581. 
On the recovery of his brother, Hume for a 
time continued to manage his affairs, hut in 
1583 he was residing as private secretary with 
his relative, Ajpchibald Douglas, eighth earl of 
Angus [q. v.], who was ordered, after James 
withdrew his confidence from the Ruthven 
lords, to remain in the north of Scotland. 
During the exile of the Ruthven party at 
Newcastle, Hume was in London, ostensibly 
studying, but actively interesting himself in 
Angus and his cause. The lords returned to 
Scotland in 1585, and between that date and 
1588, when Angus died, Hume supported his 
patron’s policy in a series of letters (preserved 
in the ^History of the Houses of Douglas 
and Angus ’) on the doctrine of obedience to 
princes. A discussion of a sermon on the 
same theme by the Rev. John Craig (1512?- 
1600) [q. V.] is the subject of an elaborate 
‘ Conference betwixt the Erie of Angus and 
Mr. David Hume,’ which is printed in Calder- 
wood’s ^ History of the Kirk of Scotland.’ 
He was probably in France again in 1593. 
According to the ‘ True Travels ’ of Captain 
John Smith, governor of Virginia (chap, i.), 
Smith about that year grew ‘ acquainted (at 
Paris) with one Master Dawd Hume, who, 
making some use of Smith’s purse, ga\"e Smith 
letters to his friends in Scotland to preferre 
him to King James.’ BQs authorship of 
French tracts and the publication of his 
Latin works at Paris imply that he main- 
tained close relations with France. 

In middle life Hume seems to have devoted 
himself to literature on his property of Gowks- 
croft in Berwickshire, which he renamed Gods- 
croft, and thence styled himself Theagrius 
when he figured as a Latin poet. In 1605 a 
work on the union of the kingdoms, by Robert 
Pont, a clergyman, suggested his treatise, 
^De IJnione Insulae Britanniae.’ Of this he 
published only the first part, ^ Tractatus I.’ 
(London, 1605), hut the second part is in 
the collections of Sibbald and V’’ odrow. Aldn 
to the question of union was that of the 
relative values of episcopacy and presbytery, 
and Hume showed himself a spirited and 
persistent polemic in discussing the theme, 
filrst with Law, bishop of Orkney (afterwards 
archbishop of Glasgow), from 1608 to 1611, 
and secondly, in 1613, with Cowper, bishop 
of Galloway (Ci-LDEEWOOD, History of the 
Kirh of Scotland, vols. vi. and vii., "Wodrow 
Society’s ed.) He was also responsible about 
the same time for ^ De Episcopatu, May 1 , 
1609, Patricio Simsono.’ 

His sense of the historical importance of 
his house led to Hume’s ‘ History of the 
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House of 'V^^edderburn, '^Titten by a Son of 
tbe Family, in tbe year 1611/ Beginning 
with Da'vdd, tbe first laird of Wedderburn, 
about tbe end of tbe fourteenth century, this 
■work closes T^itb an account of Hume’s own 
early career in connection with that of bis 
elder brother, to whom, along with tbe Earl 
of Home, it is dedicated. It is a curious and 
ingenious eulogy. It remained in manuscript 
till 1889, when it was printed by tbe Ab- 
botsford Club. A more imposing family his- 
tory is Hume’s ‘ History of tbe House and 
Hace of Douglas and Angus, ’printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1614 by Evan Tyler, tbe king’s 
printer. The title-pages of tbe earlier copies 
vary, some having no date, others being dated 
1648, while others still have 'the title, ^A 
Generali History of Scotland, together with 
a particular History of the Houses of Dou- 
glas and Angus.’ Tbe confusion is due to 
the difficulties of Hume’s daughter, Anna j 
Hume [q.v.], in getting the worii published, 
owing to tbe opposition of William Douglas, 
eleventh earl of Angus, who resented tbe use 
which Hume bad made of some of tbe mate- 
rials supplied him from the family archives. 
Hume is thought to have finished the his- 
tory between 1625 and 1630, tbe year (it is 
conjectmred) of his death. In tbe preface to 
the edition of T. W. and T. Huddimans, 1743, 
it is pointed out that ‘ the first editor ’ bad 
been very inefficient, leavingtotbe neweditor 
the task of recovering the test by scrupu- 
lous examination of tbe author’s manuscript. 
The work begins with Sholto Douglas, con- 
queror of Donald Bane, and concludes with 
Ai-clnbald Douglas, eighth earl of Angus 
(1555-1588) [q. v.], who is eulogised in a 
Latin ode and numerous elegiacs. Another 
manuscript history of tbe family, now at 
Hamilton Palace, brings the record close to 
the death of William Douglas, tenth earl 
[q. V.], in 1611, and is ascribed to that earl. 

I he tenth earl’s son, William Douglas, 
eleventh earl, afterwards first marquis of 
Douglas [q. v.], is said to have threatened its 
publication in order that Hume’s work might 
be superseded, but owing to the good offices 
of Drummond of Hawthornden the threat 
came to nothing. 

Hume’s other prose writings of importance 
are his unpublished attack on Camden for 
ms depreciatory view of Scotland, written in 
161 / ^ Cambdenia ; id est, Examen nonnul- 

lorum a Gulielmo Cambrenoin ‘^Britannia,’” 
and a work dedicated to Charles I 
entitled ^ Apologia BasiHca ; 
s^ Machiayelli Ingenium Examinatum, in 
Imro quern inaaipsit Princeps.’ A notice in 
the ^ Biographie ITniverselle ’ likewise credits 
him With an attempt, suggested by James I, 


to reconcile Dumoulin and Tilenus on tbe 
subject of justification, and also with 'Le 
contr’ Assassin ; ou Reponse a I’Apologie des 
Jesuites’ (1612), and ^ L’Assassinat du Roi; 
ou Maximes du Vieil de la Montague pra- 
tiqu^es en la personne de defunt Henri le 
Grand’ (1617). 

Hnme wrote Latin poems when very 
young, and received the commendation of 
George Buchanan. His ‘ Daphu-Amaryllis ’ 
was produced at the age of fourteen. His 
^ Lusus Poetici’ (1605) were ultimately in- 
corporated in Arthur Johnston’s ‘ Delicias 
Poetarum Scotorum.’ W’heu Prince Henry 
died Hume wrote a memorial tribute entitled 
‘ Henrici Principis Justa,’ and in 1617 be 
welcomed the king hack to Scotland in his 
^ Regi suo Gratulatio.’ As a poet Hume is 
fresh and vigorous, displaying intimate know- 
ledge of the best Latin models. Plis Latin 
poems were twice issued in Paris, in 1632 and 
1639 (Michel, Zes Ecossais en France^ ii. 
290), the second time with additions under 
the care of his son James, and with the title : 
'Davidis Humii Wedderburnensis Poemata 
Omnia. Accessere ad finem XJnio Britannica 
et Proelium ad Lipsiam soluta oratione.’ 

His daughter Anna and son James (^fi. 
1639) are separately noticed. 

[Works mentioned in text, especially Introd. 
to the Abbotsford Club vol. ; Eegisterof tbe Scot- 
tish Privy Council; Irving’s Scotisb Poetry ; Cham- 
bers s Eminent Scotsmen ; Sir William Fraser’s 
Douglas Book.] T. B. 

HUME or HOME, Sie DAVID, OE 
Ceosseig, Loed Ceosseig (1643-1707), se- 
cond son of Sir James Hume or Home of 
Blackadder, Berwickshire, created a baronet 
of Hova Scotia in 1674, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Sir James Dundas of Arniston, was 
born 23 May 1643. He entered the university 
of Edinburgh in 1657, but having, in accord- 
ance with a custom kept up by tbe students in 
opposition to tbe regulations of tbe university, 
gone on 11 March of the following year to a 
football match on the Borough Muir, and 
having declined to submit to tbe consequent 
punishment of whipping in the class, he was 
expelled from the university. Through the in- 
terposition of his relative Sir David Dundas 
he was again admitted in Hovember 1659, 
and graduated M. A. in 1662. After travelling 
m France in tbe autumn of 1664 be settled in 
Paris, where be studied law till tbe outbreak 
of hostilities with England compelled him 
to leave in April 1666. Abandoning his in- 
tention of adopting the legal profession, he 
entered into the wine trade in 1672, and was 
mr a year (1673) also partner in a brewery. 
On 13 April 1681 be met with an accident 
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which, necessitated the amputation of one of 
his legs. His sympathies being with the 
presbyterian party, he was at the time of 
Argyll’s expedition in 1685 arrested on sus- 
picion, but soon after the collapse of the 
enterprise he was set at liberty. 

On 3 June 1687 Hume was admitted ad- 
vocate upon his petition without trial of his 
qualifications. He represented that he had 
studied law abroad in company with Lord 
Heidford, one of the lords of session, Sir 
Patrick Home, and Sir John Lauder, who 
were prepared ^ to give testimony regarding 
his diligence and proficiency in that study 
He ingenuously admits in his ^Domestic 
Details ’ that his reason for petitioning to be 
admitted in this fashion was that he con- 
sidered himself ^ so rusted in the study of 
law ’ that he could not venture to undergo 
the ordinary examination (p. 43). Home 
was among the first judges nominated by 
King William after the revolution, and one 
of the four appointed by the privy council in 
October 1689 ^to give his attendance for 
passing bills of suspension and all other bills 
according to the common form.’ He took 
his seat on the bench by the title of Lord 
Crossrig, on 1 Nov. 1689; on 22 Jan. of 
the following year was appointed a lord of 
the justiciary, and was shortly afterwards 
knighted. On 5 Jan. 1700, when the great 
fire in the meat market, Edinburgh, broke 
out in the middle of the night in the lodging 
immediately below his house, he and his 
family barely escaped with their lives. Dun- 
can Forbes of CuUoden in a letter to his father 
mentions, ^ among many rueful sights ’ that 
were witnessed that night, ' Corserig naked 
with a child under his oxter happing for his 
lyfie ’ ( Cicllodmi Pape7'Sj p. 27). In November 
following he presented to parliament a petition 
in reference to the loss of his papers in the 
£re. His petition was remitted to a com- 
mittee of three, and on their recommendation 
an act w^as passed, 31 Jan. 1761, entitled ^ An 
act for proving the tenor of some writs in 
favour of Sir David Home of Crossrig.’ The 
writs had reference chiefly to the inheritance 
'Of his lands of Crossrig. Hume died 13 April 
1707. In an elegy printed shortly after his 
death, and republished in Maidment’s ‘ Scot 
tish Elegiac Verses,’ 1843, he is described a 

Most zealous for the church, kind to the poor, 

Upright in judgment, in decisions sure. 

He was the author of a small posthumous 
volume entitled ‘ Advice to a Daughter,’ 
Edinburgh, 1771, originally written by him 
as a letter to his daughter in April 1701. 
His ^ Diary of the Proceedings in the Parlia- 
ment and Privy Council of Scotland 21 May 


1700-7 March 1707,’ printed for the Banna- 
tyne Club in 1828, is of considerable interest 
and value as a record of the deliberations 
connected with the passing of the Act of 
Union. The ‘ Domestic Details of Sir David 
Hume of Crossrig, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice, 20 April 1697-29 Jan. 
1707,’ published at Edinburgh in 1843, gives 
an account of the main circumstances of his 
life, with incidental references to the customs 
of bygone times. A portrait of Hume by 
young Medina, son of Sir John Medina, was 
at one time in the possession of 0. Eirk- 
patrick Sharpe. Hume was twice married, 
first to BarbaraWeir, relict of William Laurie 
of Peidcastle, and secondly to the widow 
of James Smith, merchant, and a grand- 
daughter, not a daughter as sometimes stated, 
of Sir Alexander Swinton of Swinton. Dy 
his first wife he had two daughters, and by 
his second two sons. 

[Domestic Details of Sir David Hume of 
Crossrig, 184iJ; Brunton and Haig’s Senators of 
the College of Justice.] T. F. H. 

HUME, DAVID (1711-1776), pHlo- 
sopher and historian, born at Edinburgh 
26 April (O.S.) 1711, was the second son of 
Joseph Hume of Nine wells in the parish of 
Chimside, Berwickshire, by Catherine, third 
daughter of Sir David Falconer [q. v.], pre- 
sident of the court of session. The Humes 
or Homes, who claimed a doubtiul descent 
from the noble family of Home (see Notes 
and Queries^ 4th ser. iv. 72), had been settled 
for some generations at Ninewells. The phi- 
losopher piqued himself upon adhering to the 
spelling ‘Hume’ as older and as correspond- 
ing to the pronunciation. The father, who 
‘ passed for a man of parts,’ died during 
Hume’s infancy. The mother was a ^ woman 
of singular merit,’ and though ^ young and 
handsome, devoted herself entirely to the 
rearing and education of her three children.’ 
John, David, and Catherine. Hume went 
through Hhe ordinary course of education 
with success .’ David is identified with ‘ David 
Home ’ whose name appears (27 Feb. 1723) 
in the matriculation book of the university 
of Edinburgh as ‘intrant of the class of WiU 
liam Scott, professor of Greek.’ The absence of 
other records leaves unexplained the passion 
for literary and philosophical eminence which 
from this time became Hume’s dominant 
characteristic. A letter to a young friend, 
Michael Hamsay, dated 4 July 1727, describes 
his devotion to Virgil and Cicero, and his 
resolution to become a philosopher in the 
moral as well as the intellectual sense. The 
draft of a letter sent, or intended to be sent, in 
1734 to a physician — in all probability George 
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Olieyiie [q. y.], 'Yhose ^Englisb. Malady’ liad 
iust appeared — gives a curious account of 
his mental history (printed in Btoton", i. 
30-9). He explains that his reflections had 
led him at about the age of eighteen to 

g limpses of a great philosophical discovery. 

e abandoned the law, for which he had 
been intended, feeling an 'insurmountable 
aversion’ to everything but his favourite 
studies. Something, however, of his legal 
training remained ; he was not only a good 
man of business, but capable, as Burton 
testifies, of drawing sound legal documents 
in due form. His intellectual labours led 
to a breakdown of health about September 
1729. He made himself worse by poring 
over classical works of morality. Kegular 
diet, riding, and walking were more effica- 
cious, and about May 1731 he acquired 
an appetite, and became Hhe most sturdy, 
robust, healthful-like fellow you have seen.’ 
During the next three years he read the 
best English, French, and Latin literature, 
and began Italian. He also accumulated 
many volumes of philosophical notes. Find- 
ing himself still incapable of the effort ne- 
cessary to put them into form, he thought 
that a more active life would perhaps restore 
his health. He doubted his ability to be a 
'travelling governor,’ and resolved to try 
some mercantile pursuit as the only alter- 
native. At the time of writing this letter 
(1734) he was on his way to Bristol with 
recommendations to some of the houses there. 
He soon found the new occupation ' totally 
unsuitable,’ but his health must have ceased 
to trouble him. He resolved to retire to some 
country place in France, to preser^^e his inde- 
pendence by a rigid frugality, and to devote 
himself exclusively to intellectual labour. 
He went to France about the middle of 1734, 
passed through Paris, and was at Hheims on 
12 Sept. He afterwards moved to La Fleche 
in Anjou, where he spent two out of his three 
years’ stay in France. At La Fleche was the 
Jesuits’ college at which Descartes was edu- 
cated. One of the Jesuits was expatiating 
upon a recent miracle, when Hume struck 
out the argument upon miracles in general, 
afterwards expounded in one of his hest- 
fcnown essays. In that essay he also refers 
to the miracles alleged to have occurred at 
the tomb of the Abb6 Paris in 1732, just 
before his journey. The ‘ Story of La Hoehe,’ 
published by Henry Mackenzie, 'The Man of 
Feeling/ in the 'Mirror’ for 1779, is an ima- 
ginary incident of Hume’s career at this time 
( J OHX Home, Wcrhs, i. 22). The consolations 
of religion enjoyed hy La Roche make Hume 
regret his doubts. Mackenzie praises the 
sceptic’s good nature and simplicity, though 


hinting at the absence of some higher quali- 
ties. 

In 1737 Hume left France with his 
' Treatise of Human Nature,’ written chiefly 
at La Fleche. He stayed for some time in 
London to superintend the publication. J ohn 
Noone agreed to give the author 60^. and 
twelve bound copies for an edition of ono 
thousand copies of the first two volumes of 
the 'Treatise’ (bk. i. 'Of the Understanding^ 
and bk. ii. ' Of the Passions’). These volumes 
appeared anonymously in January 1739. 
Hume thought that a country retirement 
would enable him to await with greater com- 
posure the explosion of this attempt ' to pro- 
duce almost a total alteration of philosophy,’ 
and soon after the publication he returned 
to Ninewells. He sent a copy of his book 
to Butler, then bishop of Bristol, whose- 
'Analogy’ had appeared in 1736, and who had 
corresponded with his friend Henry Home of 
Karnes. Hume obtained from Karnes an in- 
troduction to Butler, and had called upon 
him in 1738, but they never met each other 
(Burtox, i. 64, 106). "The expected explosion 
was disappointing. Hume says (1 June 1739) 
that his bookseller speaks of the success of his 
philosophy as ' indifferent ; ’ and in his auto- 
biography says that no literary attempt was 
evermore unfortunate. 'It fell deadborn from 
the press.’ A review appeared in the ‘ History 
of the Works of the Learned ’ for November 
1739, which Hume called ' somewhat abusive’ 
(Buetox, i. 116). Though generally hostile, 
it concluded by saying that the work showed 
'a soaring genius,’ and might hereafter be 
compared to the crude early works of a 
Milton or a Raphael. An improbable story 
is told, probably by Kenrick, in the 'London 
Review ’ (v. 200), after Iluine’s death, that 
Hume was so infuriated by the article as to- 
demand satisfaction from the publisher at the- 
sword’s point. Hume was not in London for 
some years, andKenrick[q. v.] is remembered 
chiefly for impudent falsehoods. It is, how- 
ever, clear that the reception of the book was- 
extremely mortifying to its youthful author. 
He continued not the less to prepare the- 
last part dealing with morality. Wishing, 
he says, to ' have some check upon his book- 
seller,’ he sold the third volume to Thomas 
Longman, by whom it was published in 
1740. A copy was sent to 'Mr. Smith,’ pos- 
sibly Adam Smith, then a young student at 
Glasgow. 

Hume now settled at Ninewells. Two 
volumes of ' Essays, Moral and Political,’ ap- 
peared in 1741 and 1742. 'Most of these 
essays,’ he says in his preface to the first vo- 
lume, ' were wrote with a view of being pub- 
lished as weekly papers, and were intended 
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to compreliend the designs both of the Spec- 
tator” and “ Craftsman,” ’ He speaks of him- 
self as a new author. They reached a second 
edition in and Hume announces to a 
friend on 13 June that all the copies in Lon- 
don have been sold, and that ^ Dr. Butler has 
everywhere recommended them.’ Their ‘ fa- 
vourable reception,"' he says, made him forget 
his former disappointment. Hume, however, 
could have made little by them, and was 
naturally in want of some steady income. In 
August 1744 he was hoping for the chair of 
^ ethics and pneumatic philosophy ’ in Edin- 
burgh which Sir John Pringle was expected 
to vacate. He counted upon support from 
Erancis Hutcheson and William Leechman 
"q. V.] Hume had exchanged some respect- 
ful criticism with Hutcheson during the pre- 
paration of the third volume of his ^ Treatise,’ 
and on the publication of Hutcheson’s ‘ Philo- 
sophiae Moralis Institutio.’ Leechman, after- 
wards professor of divinity at Glasgow, had 
submitted to Hume a sermon upon prayer, 
which he was preparing for a second edition. 
Hume had suggested some literary emenda- 
tions which commented significantly upon 
a weakness in the argument. Accusations 
of ^ heresy, deism, scepticism, atheism, &c.’ 
(as he complains in a letter, 4 Aug. 1744), 
had been started against him, but ‘ bore down 
by the authority of all the good company in 
town.’ It now ‘ surprised him extremely ’ to 
hear that the accusation was supported by 
the authority of Hutcheson, and especially of 
Leechman, whose opposition appeared to him 
‘ absolutely incredible.’ When Pringle re- 
signed the chair in March 1745, it was de- 
clined by Hutcheson, and conferred, after 
taking the ^ minister’s avisamentum,’ upon 
William Cleghorn, previously Pringle’s assis- 
tant. 

Hume had been looking out, in default of 
the professorship, for a position as travelling 
tutor. In 1745 he was induced to take a 
place in the family of the Marquis of Annan- 
dale. The marquis was on the verge at least 
of insanity. On 5 March 1748 an inquest 
from the court of chancery in England de- 
clared him to have been a lunatic since 
12 Dec. 1744. He seems to have been exces- 
sively nervous, shy, and excitable, but was 
occasionally presentable, and wrote epigrams 
and a novel. He applied to Hume through 
a friend on account of something which 
^ charmed ’ him in the ‘ Essays ’ (MuEitAT, 
Letters^ p. 73). Hume received a prelimi- 
nary present of 1004, and was to have 3004 
a year during residence. He took up his 
abode with the marquis at Weldhall, near 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire, on 1 April 1745. 
The establishment was under the manage- 


ment of a Captain Vincent, a cousin of the 
marchioness, whom Hume describes at first 
as a ^ mighty honest, friendly man.’ Diffi- 
culties now impossible to unravel arose in 
the autumn. Hume thought Weldhall a 
bad place of residence for the marquis. He 
afterwards became convinced that Vincent 
had some sinister motives connected with 
the management of the large property belong- 
ingto the marquis, and expressed his opinions 
franklv to some of the relations. Vincent 
treated Hume with disdain as a mere ser- 
vant. After much unpleasantness Hume 
was dismissed on 15 April 1746. He re- 
ceived the 3004, but was refused the sum of 
754 for the quarter just begun, though it 
had been distinctly stipulated that in the- 
event of his leaving during a quarter he was 
to be paid for the whole. Hume observes in 
his autobiography that the ^ appointments 
made a considerable accession to his small 
fortune. He began an action, ' by Karnes’s 
direction,’ against the estate, but discon- 
tinued it on a promise that the trustees 
would consider his claims. In 1761 they 
were accordingly considered, and their jus- 
tice apparently admitted, subject to a tech- 
nical difficulty ; but the final settlement is 
not known {jh, p. 79). 

Before returning to Edinburgh Hume ac- 
cepted an offer to act as secretary to General 
St. Clair in an expedition intended to operate- 
against Canada ; which, after having been de- 
layed by the profound ineptitude of the go- 
vernment under Newcastle, was sent to at- 
tack Port L’Orient. Hume was appointed 
judge-advocate by the general. There was 
some talk of his receiving a commission in 
the army (Btjetoit, i. 209). He made friends^ 
was shocked by the suicide of a Major Eorbes, 
for whom he expresses much affection, and- 
gained some knowledge of military affairs. 
He drew up an account of the expedition 
(printed in appendix to Buetoit, vol. i.) in 
answer to something attributed to Voltaire. 
He also acquired some claims to half-pay as 
judge-advocate, which he did not give up till 
1763. 

After returning to Ninewells, Hume again 
accompanied St. Clair on a military embassy 
to Vienna and Turin. Hume had to appear 
in a uniform, which, according to Lord 
Charlemont, made him look like a ^ grocer of 
the train-bands.’ He reached the Hague 
3 March 1748, and travelled by the Rhine 
and the Danube to Vienna, afterwards cross- 
ing the Alps to Trent, Mantua, Milan, and 
Turin, which he reached in June. A short 
diary to his brother shows that he was chiefiy 
interested in the state of public affairs. He- 
remarked that Germany is a very fine country,. 
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* fall of industrious, Lonest people, and were 
it xLuited would be the greatest power that 
■ever was in the world/ He was greatly im- 
pressed with the beauties of the Rhine, though 
not anticipating the ecstasies of ^ Childe Ha- 
rold.’ These two expeditions were, he says, 
Almost the only interruptions which his 
studies had received. He returned with in- 
creased experience, and ^master of near a 
thousand pounds.’ 

His mother probably died (BuBTO>f, i. 191) 
during his last journey. In 1749 Hume re- 
turned to Ninewells. The essays published or 
written about this period completed Hume’s 
contributions to philosophy. In April 1748 
appeared his 'Philosophical Essays concern- ' 
ing the Human Understanding, by the Au- 
thor of " Essays,” &e.’ This gave the first 
part of an intended recast of the unfortu- 
nate ''Treatise.’ It included also the 'Essay 
upon Miracles,’ which (or an early draft of 
which) he had thought of publishing in the * 
^Treatise,’ but had withheld from fear of 
giving offence. The ' Philosophical Essays,’ 
in spite of this challenge to the orthodox, at- 
tracted little notice ; and Hume, upon return- 
ing from Turin, found the literary world en- 
tirely occupied with Conyers hliddleton’s 
■'Free Enquiry.’ His boohs, however, were 
now beginmng to make a mark. A third 
-edition of the moral and political essays ap- 
peared in the following November, to which 
Hume for the first time added his name, 
■^us acknowledging also the ' Philosophical 
Essays,’ which reached a second edition in 
1751. Tins had been kept back by his pub- 
lisher, Millar, for some time ' on account 
of the earthquakes,’ which at the begin- 
ning of the year had caused a temporary fit 
of superstition. Besides these Hume pub- 
iislx6d at th© end of 1751 liis ^ Enouiry con- 
ceming tlie Principles of Morals,’ correspond- 
ing to the th^d volume of the - Treatise,’ and 
‘Tmich. waSy in his own opinion^ ^ incompar^ 
ably the best of all his writings.’ It came, 
however, he adds, ‘ unnoticed and unobserved 
mto the world.’ It was followed in 1752 by 
the ‘ Pohtieal Discourses.’ This, he says, 
was the only work of his which succeeded 
upon its first publication. It attracted notice 
abroad as well as at home, and was trans- 
into French by E16azar MauviUon in 
1753 and by the Abh§ Le Blanc in 1764. 
1^ ^lanc s translation passed through several 
witions, and Hume became an authority in 
hrance,_ where the rising school of economists 
was stunulated by his clear and original 
^^itions. Adam Smith profited by his 
mends arguments, to which he may possibly 
mve contributed suggestions (see Haidane, 
ji.dam Smith, p. 20). Hume’s rising reputa- 


tion was now established in a wide circle. 
Besides bis contributions to pbilosopbical, 
political, and economical questions, be bad 
also written some remarkable essays upon 
theology. ^ His ' Dialogues concerning Natu- 
ral Religion ’ were written by 1761 (Btje- 
TOK, i. 331), but suppressed at the time by 
bis friend’s advice. In 1757 be published 
' Four Dissertations,’ of which the first was 
bis 'Natural History of Religion.’ From a 
letter to Millar previous to 1755 (ib. i. 421) 
it seems that be bad kept this by him ' for 
some years.’ ^ He mentions in the same letter 
' Some Considerations previous to Geometry 
and Natural Philosophy,’ which may have 
‘ been a recast of the corresponding part of the 
' Treatise ’ (bk. i. pt. ii.), but were suppressed, 
be says, on account of some defect either in 
the logic or the perspicuity. The second 
dissertation, 'upon the Passions,’ is extracted 
from the ' Treatise.’ The third is upon 
tragedy, and the fourth, upon the ' Standard 
of Taste,’ replaces two upon 'Suicide’ and 
the 'Immortality of the Soul’ (written ap- 
parently between 1755 and 1757), which, 
after being printed as parts of the volume, 
were suppressed for the time (see Hume’s 
letter to Strahan, Hill, p. 230; and Grose 
in Hume’s Works, iii. 60-72). The book was 
dedicated to Home, author of ' Douglas,’ the 
dedication being at first suppressed for fear 
of injuring Home’s reputation as a minister, 
hut restored (in some copies) when he re- 
signed his living. The book, says Hume, 
'made a rather obscure entry,’ except that 
Hurd wrote a scurrilous pamphlet against 
it, which gave_ him some consolation for its 
' otherwise indifierent reception.’ The pam- 
phlet, as Hume suspected (Burton, ii. 35), 
was substantially written by Warburton, 
although called a letter to Warburton, and 
ascribed to 'a gentleman of Cambridge,’ in 
order to suggest Hurd as the author. 

Hume’s speculative writings (except the 
two suppressed essays on 'Suicide ’ and ' Im- 
mortality’) were thus all written by 1751. 
^me surprise has been expressed that he 
should have now abandoned philosophy for 
history. Sufficient causes, however, may he 
easily suggested. His early disappointment 
at the failure of the ' Treatise’ developed into 
a sort of aversion to his unlucky offspring. 
In the advertisement, which seems to have 
been separately published before his death 
(see Hill, p. 302), to a posthumous edition of 
his Essays’ (1777), he complained that con- 
troversialists had confined their attacks to 
^ crude early treatise, and desires that in 
luture the 'Es^ys’ ^may alone be regarded 
as contammg his philosophical sentiments and 
principles. In letters written in later life ho 
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regrets Lis great mistake in attempting so vast 
an undertaking at five-and-twenty, and says 
that Le Las not patience to review tLe book 
(BnRTOisr, i. 98, 337). AltLougL a compara- 
tively small part of tLe book is ^ recast ’ in 
Lis ‘Essays,’ tLe mention of tLe ‘Considera- 
tions previous to Geometry,’ &c., intended for 
tLe ‘ Four Dissertations,’ sLows tLat Le Lad 
still tLougLts of carrying on tLe task in 1755. 
TLe same doctrines, Le says (ib. i. 98), may 
still succeed if better expressed. His remark- 
able essays upon theology excited tLe remon- 
strances of Lis friends. Meanwhile, Le Lad 
succeeded conspicuously by the essays upon 
poLtical and economical theories j and a scep- 
tic in philosophy may naturally turn to the 
firmer ground of empirical fact (see Mr. Grose 
in Hume’s Worlcs,in.16-1). He Lad so early 
as 1747, upon receiving the proposal to ac- 
company St. Clair’s mission to Turin, spoken 
of certain ‘historical projects’ to which Le 
could devote himself if. Le Lad leisure, and 
which would, Le thought, be facilitated by 
the information to be gained from the pub- 
lic men with whom Le would be associated. 
But besides this, a change in Lis circum- 
stances gave opportunity and motive for a 
new direction of Lis energies. Hume Lad 
lived with Lis brother and sister till 1751, when 
the brother married. Hume thereupon re- 
solved to set up Louse with Lis sister, and 
after thinking of Berwick they decided upon 
Edinburgh. Hume moved ‘ from the coun- 
try to the town, the true scene for a man of 
letters.’ Hume tells a friend (Buetok, i. 
■342) that Le Las ‘ 50^. a year, a hundred 
pounds worth of books, great store of linen 
and fine clothes, and near 1004 in Lis pocket.’ 
His sister added 304 a year and ‘ an equal 
love of order and frugality.’ They settled in 
‘ Biddell’s Land, in the Lawnmarket, near 
the West Bow,’ and in 1753 {ib. i. 380), 
in ‘Jack’s Land ’in the Canongate, ‘land’ 
meaning one of the lofty compound Louses 
in Edinburgh. During the following winter 
(1751-2) Le endeavoured to succeed Adam 
Smith in the chair of logic at Glasgow, Smith 
Laving become professor of moral philosophy. 
It is said, though the evidence is only tradi- 
tional {ib. i. 351), and difficult to reconcile 
with dates, that Burke, then a young law- 
student of about twenty-three, was also a 
candidate. TLe clergy opposed Hume vio- 
lently, but Lis friends would Lave succeeded 
if the Duke of Argyll Lad ‘ given him the 
least countenance’ {ib. i. 370). Directly 
afterwards (28 Jan. 1752) Le was appointed 
keeper of the library by the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, in succession to Thomas Buddiman 
[q. V.] AltLougL attacked for Lis free-think- 
ing, he was, Le says, earnestly supported by 


the ladies {ib. i. 370). TLe salary was only 
404 a year; but the library, though then 
numbering only thirty thousand volumes, was 
the largest in Scotland, and contained a good 
collection of British history. Hume was thus 
enabled to devote himself to his ‘historic pro- 
jects,’ which for some years to come absorbed 
his whole energies. lie told Adam Smith 
(24 Sept. 1752) that Le had once thought of 
beginning with the reign of Henry YII, but 
had afterwards decided upon the reign of 
James I, when the constitutional struggle still 
in progress had clearly manifested itself. He 
has begun, he says, ‘ with great ardour and 
pleasure.’ Bm’ton notes that his correspond- 
ence becomes scantier during the composition 
of his history. The first volume (containing 
the reigns of Charles I and James I) was pub- 
lished at the end of 1754, having been begun 
early in 1762. Its reception disappointed 
him ; only forty-five copies were sold in twelve 
months. (The author of the ‘ Supplement ’ 
to Hume’s life ascribes this ill-success to a 
manoeuvre of his publisher, Millar.) His 
only encouragement was in two messages 
from the primates of England and Ireland, 
Herring and Stone, who told him not to be 
disappointed. But for the war, he declares, he 
would have retired to France permanently 
and changed his name. He ‘ picked up cou- 
rage,’ however, and the second volume, from 
the death of Charles to the revolution of 
1G88, ‘ succeeded better, and helped to buoy 
up its unfortunate brother.’ According to 
Mr. Hill’s calculation, he received 4004 for 
the first edition of the first volume, 700/. for 
the second, and eight hundred guineas for 
the copyright of the two (Hill, p. 16 ). In 
1769 he published two volumes containing 
the history of the house of Tudor, and the 
last two in 1761 containing the period from 
Julius Csesar to Henry VII. Millar bought 
the copyright of the last two volumes for 
1,4004 (Buetoit, ii. 61). His writings had 
now succeeded so well that his ‘ copy-money ’ 
exceeded anything previously known in Eng- 
land. He became ‘ not only independent but 
opulent.’ 

Hume, as appears sufficiently from the 
above dates, gave himself no time for such 
research as would now be thought necessary. 
He became more superficial as he receded 
further into periods with which he had little 
sympathy, and was studying merely for the 
nonce. His literary ability, however, made 
the book incomparably superior to the diluted 
party pamphlets or painful compilations 
which had hitherto passed for history ; nor 
could the author of the ‘Political Discourses’ 
fail to give proofs of sagacity in occasional 
reflections. His brief remarks upon the social 
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and economical conditions of the time (see 
Appendix to James I) '^vere then an original 
addition to mere political history. The dig- 
nity and clearness of the style are admirable. 
The book thus became, as it long continued 
to be, th.e standard history of England, and 
has hardly been equalled in literary merit. 
Hume speaks of the offence taken by the 
whigs at his political attitude, and in later 
editions he made alterations, he says, ^ in- 
Tariably to the tory side,' Such heresy struck 
■whigs as something monstrous in a philo- 
sopher '^Eo had discussed abstract political 
principles in his essays with calm impartiality. 
Hume, like all philosophers, had strong pre- 
judices. His strongest feeling was love of 
the intellectual culture represented for him 
by the royalists, and hatred of the super- 
stitious bigotry of which the puritans had 
bequeathed a large portion, as he thought, 
to the contemporary Scottish vulgar. His 
fervent patriotism was intensified by the aris- 
tocratic contempt for men of letters ascribed 
to the ^ barbarians on the banks of the Thames ’ 
(ib. ii. 196), and by the English abuse of 
the Scots at the time of Bute’s ministry. He 
despised Wilkes, and even Chatham, as 
mouthpieces of a brutal mob, and returned 
the English abuse in kind. He held that the 
Americans were unconquerable, and wished 
that government would crush demagogues 
instead of trying to crush the colonists (see 
passages on Hume’s dislike of the English 
‘ barbarians,’ collected in Hill, p. 57). 

Hume’s scepticism, like that of many con- 
temporaries, was pui-ely esoteric. He never 
expected it to influence practice, either in poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical matters. The strangest 
illustration is in his letter advising a young 
sceptic to take anglican orders, because ^it 
was_ paying too great a respect for the vulgar 
to pique oneself on sincerity with regard to 
them,’ and wishing that he could still be ^ a 
hypocrite in this particular ’ (Btjeton, ii. 
187, 188)._ The frankness of the' avowal half 
redeems his cynicism. No one, therefore, was 
less inclined to proselytise. He was on friendly 
terms with nearly all the remarkable circle 
of eminent writers then in Edinburgh, in- 
cluding many of the clergy and ' Jupiter ’ 
Carlyle. Burton states that the letters pre- 
served in the Royal Society confute the as- 
sertion that any of them expressed sympathy 
with Hume’s scepticism. His thorough good 
nature, as well as his indifference, prevented 
obtruding his opinions upon any 
who did not sympathise 5 while no man was 
a heartier friend or more warmly appreciative 
of merit — especially in Scotsmen. He was 
a member of the Poker Club, a convivial 
meetmg of the Edinburgh literary circle 


(Ritchie, p. 83 j Cahltlb, pp. 419-23), se- 
cretary in 1752 to the Philosophical Society 
(founded in 1739), afterwards (1783) super- 
seded by the Royal Society, and a member of 
the Select Society, founded in 1754 to en- 
courage piu’e English (Ritchie, pp. 83-101). 

He was, indeed, regarded with some sus- 
picion. In 1754 he was censured by the 
curators of the library for buying the ^ Contes ’ 
of La Eontaine, Bussy-Rabutin’s ^Histoire 
Amoureuse des Gaiiles,’ and Crebillon’s 
'L’Ecumoire,’ which were ^indecent’ and 
'unworthy of a place in a learned library.’’ 
Burton says truly that the resolution was ab- 
surd. The books are now in every library of 
any pretensions to be ' learned.’ Hume with- 
drew an application for redress, as certain not 
to succeed ; and decided to retain the office- 
(which he resigned, however, in 1757), while 
giving a bond for the salary to Thomas Black- 
lock, the blind poet. He was for many 
years an energetic friend to Blacklock, al- 
though the poet’s orthodox friend, Spence, 
carefully sank any notice of Hume’s name 
in his appeals for patronage [see under Black- 
lock, Thohas]. Hume was soon afterwards 
attacked by George Anderson, who in 1753 
had written a pamphlet called 'An Estimate 
of the Profit and Loss of Religion,’ directed 
against Karnes’s ' Essays on the Principles of 
Morality and Natural Religion’ [see Home, 
Hekhy, Lokd KameS]. Karnes, though a 
personal friend of Hume, differed from Hume’s- 
theological scepticism. They were, however, 
joint objects of attack in a pamphlet of un- 
known authorship published in 1755, 'An 
Analysis of the . . . Sentiments ... of 
Sopho [Karnes] and David Hume,’ addressed 
to the general assembly, Hugh Blair [q. v.] 
wrote in Karnes’s defence, but the assembly irt 
the same year passed a resolution denouncing 
the ‘immorality and infidelity . . . openly 
avowed in several books published of late in 
this country.’ In a committee of the assembly 
in 1756 it was proposed to transmit to the- 
assembly a resolution in which Hume Avas 
named as the avowed author of attacks upon 
Christianity, natural religion, and the foun- 
dations of morality, ' if not establishing direct 
atheism,’ and to appoint a committee to in- 
quire into his writings. This was rejected, 
however, by 50 to 17 votes, and the matter 
dropped with Anderson’s death, 19 Oct. fol- 
lowing (Ritchie, pp. 40-80, gives the fullest 
account of these proceedings). 

During the execution of the history Millar' 
proposed that Hume should translate Plu- 
tarch, and afterwards suggested that he should 
take some part in a new weekly paper (Btjh- 
TOH, i . 421). Hume declined the newspaper 
project, which would have involved settling 
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in London and abandoning bis bistory. Tbe 
bistory finished, Ilume was pressed by Miller 
to bring it down to more recent times. Hume 
talked of tbis for some years, till 1772 (see 
passages in Hill, p. 55) ; but thought it 
^ not amiss to be idle for a bttle time’(Birii- 
Ton, ii. 131). He contradicted a report, aris- 
ing, be says, from some half-serious remark, 
that be was contemplating an ecclesiastical 
history ; serious allusions, however, to such 
n scheme are made by Helvetius and d’Alem- 
bert (^Letters of Eminent Per so^is^ pp.l3, 183). 
He sometimes thought of removing to Lon- 
don to obtain materials for the later history ; 
but in 1762 he moved to a flat in James’s 
Court (probably not, as Burton says, the flat 
in which Boswell received Johnson ; see Hill, 
pp. 118, 119), which commanded a view over 
the ground now occupied by the new town, 
and which, as Burton observes, must have 
closely resembled Counsellor Pleydell’s house 
as described in ^ Guy Mannering.’ His well- 
earned idleness continued for a year or so ; 
and in March 1763 he set up a ^ chaise,’ and 
arranged everything comfortably with a view 
to a permanent settlement at Edinburgh 
(Buetoh, ii. 182). Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, he received an invitation to accompany 
the Earl (created in 1793 marquis) of Hert- 
ford, who had just been appointed ambassa- 
dor at Paris after the peace of 1763. Hert- 
ford was not only a moral but reputed to be 
-a very pious man ; and Hume remarked that 
such a connection would make him ^ clean 
and white as the driven snow ’ in regard to 
imputations upon his orthodoxy, besides open- 
ing a path to higher appointments. Hertford 
was * not in the least acquainted with him,’ 
which makes the proposal more remarkable 
^see ib. ii. 281). Walpole says (^George III, 
i. 264) that many Scots ^ had much weight 
with Lord and Lady Hertford,’ and Hume 
says to Gilbert Elliot (27 March 1764), ^ the 
prime minister and favourite (Bute), who 
was inclined to be a Msecenas, was surrounded 
by all my most particular friends,’ of whom 
John Home was one. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Bunbury had been appointed secre- 
tary to the ambassador, to whom, however, 
he was personally disagreeable. Bunbury 
was therefore told to stay at home, while 
Hume was to do all the duties, with a pro- 
spect of succeeding to the post in the event 
■of Bunbury’s resignation. A pension of 200Z. 
a year was meanwhile conferred upon him. 
It seems also (BmaTOH, ii. 161) that Hert- 
ford expected Hume to be useful to the 
studies of his son. Lord Beauchamp. After 
some hesitation in taking up a new career, 
Hume decided to accept the proposal. 

Hume arrived in France 14 Oct. 1763. He 


was received with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
Lord Elibank had told him a year before 
{ib. ii. 167) that no living author had ever 
enjoyed such a reputation as he now pos- 
sessed in Paris. The Comtesse de Boufilers, 
mistress of the Prince de Conti, had already 
(in 1761) entered into a correspondence with 
Hume, which, after an exchange of ecstatic 
admiration and rather elaborate compliments, 
led to genuine and confidential friendship. 
Hume was also on friendly terms with Ma- 
dame Geoflrin and with Mile. d’Espinasse, and 
with the philosophers who frequented their 
salons. D’Alembert was his closest friend, 
and next to d’Alembert, Turgot. Literary 
eminence was in Paris a passport to society 
of the highest rank, and Hume tells his Scot- 
tish friends how he had been at once re- 
ceived with open arms by duchesses and 
members of the royal family. When he first 
went to court the children of the dauphin, 
the future Louis SVI, Louis XVIII, and 
Charles X, then aged from nine to six, had 
learnt by heart polite little speeches about 
his works. He at first regretted his own fire- 
side and the ^ Poker Club ’ (a ^ roasting ’ at 
which might, he thought, have done good to 
the dauphin), but was reconciled by degrees 
to this social incense, and expressed his plea- 
sure simply and honestly. The statement 
attributed to Burke (Pkiob, Life, i. 98), that 
he came back a 'literary coxcomb,’ is not 
confirmed by his letters or autobiography, 
where he speaks sensibly of the true value of 
the fashionable craze. Grimm and Charle- 
mont (Habdt, p. 122) speak of his broad 
unmeaning face queerly placed among the 
French beauties ; and Mme, d’Epinay tells 
of his absurd appearance in a tableau vimnt, 
where he was placed as sultan between two 
slaves, represented by the prettiest women of 
Paris. He could find nothing to do except 
to smite his stomach and repeat for a quarter 
of an hour, 'Eh bien, mesdemoiselles, eh 
bien, vous voila done ! ’ The tea-parties of 
Edinburgh were an inadequate preparation 
for the Parisian salons. In spite of his social 
clumsiness, the French seem to have recog- 
nised his real good-nature, simplicity, and 
shrewdness ; and he expresses his pleasure 
(Btultox, ii. 197) on receiving eulogies rather 
for these qualities than for his literary merits. 
He was, however, sensitive enough to the 
contrast between the French and the English 
appreciation of literature. As Walpole re- 
marked to him with covert insolence (11 Xov. 
1766), 'You know in England we read their 
works, but seldom or never take notice of 
authors. We think them sufficiently paid if 
their books sell, and of course leave them in 
their colleges and obscurity, by which means 
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we are not troubled witb. their vanity and 
impertinence/ To which Hume replied that 
our enemies would infer from this that Eng- 
land was Hast relapsing into barbarism, igno- 
rance, and superstition.’ 

In 1765 Bunbury was appointed secretary 
for Ireland. Hume required some pressure 
from his friends before he would consent to 
apply for a favour (BtrETOJsr, ii. 279), but he 
consented to make interest, and was sup- 
ported by Hertford {Frivate Correspondence, 
p. 120), Mme. de Boufflers obtained a pro- 
mise firom the Duke of Bedford, but he had 
already been appointed secretary to the em- 
bassy in June with 1,200A a year and allow- 
ances. On the formation of the Kockingham 
administration in July, Hertford was ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant in Ireland. He left 
Paris, and till the arrival of his successor, 
the Duke of Richmond, in October, Hume 
was left as charge d’affaires. Brougham, who 
saw the correspondence of the time, says that 
Hume proved himself an excellent man of 
business, wrote good despatches, obtained 
useful information, and showed firmness and 
sagacity. 

Hertford proposed at first to make him his 
secretary in Ireland, in conjunction with Lord 
Beauchamp. His salary would be 2,000Z. a 
year, a ' splendid fortune ' as Hume calls it 
{ih. ii. 287). The prejudice against Scots, how- 
ever, was too strong, and Hume was reluc- 
tant to accept a troublesome position. Hert- 
ford obtained for him a pension of 400/. a 
year, and offered to make him ^ keeper of the 
black rod,’ for which he would receive 900/. 
a year, less 300/. to be paid to a substitute 
who would perform the duties. Hume de- 
clined the offer, ^ not as unjust, but as savour- 
ing of rapacity and greediness ’ {ih. ii. 291). 

Hume had already (in 1762) received from 
Mme. de Boufflers and from the Earl Mari- 
schal appeals on behalf of Rousseau, then in 
danger of arrest in France on account of the 
^ Emile.’ Hume warmly promised to do what 
he could towards securing an asylum and 
patronage for Rousseau in England. Rous- 
seau, however, retired to Motiers Travers and 
thence to the island of St. Pierre. He was 
now again seekmgrefuge,and when at Strass- 
burg on his way to Berlin, received a fresh 
offer of help from Hume. He at once came 
to Paris, where he was protected by the 
Prince de Conti. Hume was moved by his 
misfortunes, and made an agreement with a 
French gardener at Fulham to board him, 
and took him to England. They reached 
London IS Jan. 1766 (Hill, p. 73). Rous- 
seau, upon landing, covered Hume’s face 
with kisses and team. His mistress, Th^rese 
Le Yasseur, followed tinder the escort of 


Boswell. Hume took great pains to find a 
suitable asylum for the refugee, the Fulham 
gardener proving unsuitable. He obtained 
through Hertford’s brother, Henry Seymour 
Conway [q. v.], now secretary of state, a pen- 
sion of 100/. a year, to be kept a secret (Pn- 
mte Corr. p. 129), for Rousseau from the king, 
took all Rousseau’s affairs into his hands, and 
declared (11 Feb. 1766) that, although the 
philosophers of Paris had predicted a quarrel,, 
he thought that they could live together in 
peace as long as both survived. After many 
inquiries a Mr. Davenport of Davenport in 
Derbyshire agreed to let a house atWootton 
in the Peak to Rousseau. Rousseau and his- 
mistress took up their abode there in the 
middle of March, and on the 22nd wrote a 
letter of overflowing gratitude to Hume, fol- 
lowed by another, still affectionate, on the 
29th. Immediately afterwards (31 March) 
he wrote to his friend D’lvernois, expressing 
strange suspicions of Hume, repeated with 
amplifications in later letters. On 12 May 
he wrote to Conway, making difficulties about 
the pension. Hume and Conway understood 
him to mean that he would not take it un- 
less the restriction of secrecy should be re- 
moved. ^ Hume on 16 June wrote to Rous- 
seau saying that the pension should be still 
given if Rousseau would express his willing- 
ness to accept it upon those terms. Rousseau, 
however, on 23 June, wrote a fierce letter to 
Hume, saying that his atrocious designs were 
now manifest, and declaring that their cor- 
respondence must cease. Hume (on 28 June) 
indignantly demanded an explanation. On 
10 July Rousseau replied in a long letter, 
detailing the grievances already described to 
other correspondents. The most tangible 
grievance was a letter written by Horace 
Walpole, in the name of the king of Prussia, 
offering Rousseau an asylum and ridiculing 
his supposed desire for persecution. Walpole 
(see letter to Hume 23 July 1766) had writ- 
ten this letter while Rousseau was in Paris, 
but suppressed it for the time out of delicacy 
to Hume as Rousseau’s protector. It was 
handed about in Paris and ultimately got 
into the English press. Hume had told Rous- 
seau of its existence by 18 Jan. (Rousseau to 
Mine, de Boufflers, 18 Jan. 1766). Rousseau 
decided that it was written by d’Alembert, 
and was^ now convinced that Hume was an 
accomplice. Moreover, the papers which had 
first welcomed Rousseau to England had now 
begun to circulate stories in ridicule of him 
— ^which the recluse seems to have read care- 
fully — and Hume, a popular author, was na- 
turally at the bottom of every newspaper con- 
spiracy. Rousseau further suspected Hume of 
tampering with his letters. Even the pro- 
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curing of tlie pension was part of a diabolical 
scheme against liis honour. On the day after 
leaving Paris Pousseau heard Hume mutter 
in his sleep, ^ with extreme vehemence/ ^ Je 
tiens J. J. Pousseau.’ Just before the jour- 
ney to Wootton some suspicion occurred to 
Pousseau about a letter, or, as Hume thought, 
about a small manoeuvre of Davenport’s in- 
tended to save his pocket (Buetoit, ii. 314). 
Pousseau became moody. He saw Hume’s 
eyes fixed upon him with an expression that 
made him tremble. He would have suJSb- 
cated but for an effusion of feeling. Bursting 
into tears he embraced Hume, tenderly de- 
claring that if Hume were not the best he 
must have been the blackest of men. Hume 
patted him on the back, according to his own 
account returning the tears and em- 
braces, and, according to Pousseau, only say- 
ing ^ Quoi done, mon cher monsieur I ’ 

The absurdity of the whole story — memor- 
able only on account of the actors — shows 
sufficiently that Pousseau was under an illu- 
sion characteristic of partial sanity. V oltaire, 
d’Alembert, and Hume were, he thought, in 
a conspiracy against him, the purpose of which 
he never sought to explain. Hume was en- 
raged, called Pousseau an ^atrocious villain/ 
then doubted whether he were an ‘arrant 
villain or an arrant madman,’ and thought 
that he would be forced to publish an account. 
He then decided {private Corr, pp. 182-207) 
to write an account to be published only in 
the event of an attack upon him by Pousseau. 
He wrote, however, indiscreetly to Holbach 
and other friends at Paris. Adam Smith, 
Mme. de Boufflers, and Turgot, all exhorted 
him at first to the more magnanimous course 
of silence. At last a kind of meeting was 
held by his Prench friends, including d’Alem- 
bert and Turgot, who decided (with Adam 
Smith’s consent) that a narrative, without 
needless bitterness, should be made public. 
Thus urged Hume consented. The narrative 
was printed at the end of the year in a Prench 
version by Suard, and an English soon after- 
wards by Hume. Hume proposed to deposit 
the letters in the British Museum ; the trus- 
tees declined, and they now belong to the 
Poyal Society at Edinburgh. Walpole also 
published a narrative, and many pamphlets 
appeared. Hume had the excuse that it is un- 
pleasant to be attacked by a popular man of 
genius, even if insane, and he knew that 
Pousseau was writing his ‘ Confessions.’ He 
had undoubtedly acted throughout with his 
usual strenuous good nature till the quarrel 
upset his temper. When, in the spring of 
1767, Pousseau applied for his pension, Hume 
obtained an order for the payment, and when 
Pousseau finally returned to Prance in May, 


exerted himself to obtain protection for the 
fugitive through Turgot and others. Pous- 
seau afterwards attributed his own conduct 
to the foggy cPmate of England. 

In 1766 Hume returned to Edinburgh, but 
early in 1767 accepted an offer from Conway 
to become under-secretary. He held the ap- 
pointment till 20 Jan. 1768, when Conway 
was succeeded by Lord Weymouth, and 
afterwards stayed on in London, where he 
amused himself by correcting his history. He 
finally returned to Edinburgh about August 
1769 (Buetois', ii. 431), having resisted many 
entreaties to settle in Paris. He was now 
‘ very opulent ’ (he had 1,000Z. a year), 

‘ healthy, and, though somewhat stricken in 
years, with the prospect of enjoying long my 
ease and of seeing the increase of my reputa- 
tion.’ The king increased his pension, ex- 
pressing a desire that he would continue his 
history, and offering to provide materials and 
allow the inspection of records {Private Corr. 
f pp. 250, 261), but Hume never proceeded 
further. He was living among his old friends, 
attended the Poker Club, and was popular in 
the society for his playfulness and simplicity.. 
He talked good English in broad Scottish 
accent. Some trifling anecdotes are preserved 
of his good nature to women and children, 
and of humorous allusions to his opinions. 
He had grown very fat, and was once rescued 
by an old woman from a bog into which he 
had fallen on condition of repeating the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer. He built a house for 
himself in the new town in the street after- 
wards called St. David’s Street, leading out 
of St. Andrew’s Square. He settled there in 
1772 (Hill, p. 251). His sister still kept 
house for him, and he took a keen interest in 
the education of his brother’s children. 

In the spring of 1775 appeared symptoms 
of the disease — ‘ a disorder in the bowels ^ — 
of which his mother died. Dr. Norman 
Moore thinks that it was a cancerous growth 
in the liver (ib. p. 322). It gradually be- 
came worse, and in his autobiography, dated 
18 April 1776, he says that he expects ‘a 
speedy dissolution.’ He had suffered little 
pain, his spirits and love of study were 
unaffected, and though his reputation gave 
signs of ‘ breaking out at last with additional 
lustre,’ he did not regret the loss of a ‘ few 
years of infirmities.’ ‘It is difficult/ he 
adds, ‘ to be more detached from life than 
I am at present.’ Directly after this he was 
persuaded to make a journey to London and 
Bath, in which he was accompanied by John 
Home, who kept an interesting diary, first 
published in H. Mackenzie’s ‘Life of John 
Home.’ He returned to Scotland, after some 
I apparent improvement had disappeared, in 
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-July, and rapidly "became '^^eaker, tliougli re- 
taining his cheerfulness to the last. He died 
with great composure on 25 Aug. 1776^ and 
was buried in the cemetery on Gallon Hill, 
According to the anonymous author of ^ A 
Supplement to the Life of David Hume/ a 
hostile crowd gathered at the funeral, and 
the grave had to be watched for eight nights. 
Hume’s autobiography, with a letter from 
Adam Smith upon his last illness, was pub- 
lished in 1777. It gave great offence by 
dwelling upon Hume’s perfect calmness in 
meeting death. The facts, indeed, are esta- 
hlished beyond all doubt by the testimony of 
Smith, John Home, his physicians, Dr. 
Black and Cullen. Bishop (George) Horne 
[q. V,] wrote an insolent letter to Adam 
Smith, by ^ one of the people called Chris- 
tians,’ and attempts were made to throw 
doubts upon the calmness of his last days. 
The most authentic, according to Dr. McCosh 
of Scottish Philosophy), was a story 
told by an anonymous, but apparently re- 
spectable, old woman in a stage-coach, who 
said that she had been Hume’s nurse, and 
that he had been much depressed, although 
he had tried to be cheerful to his friends and 
to her {Lives of P. and J. A. 'Haldane, 1855, 
p. 560). It is not, indeed, impossible that a 
man dying of cancer may have been some- 
times out of spirits ; but perhaps it is more 
likely that the old lady lied. 

Hume had made a will on 4 Jan. 1776, 
leaving most of his property to his brother, 
or, in the event of his brother’s previous 
■death, to his nephew David, 1,200Z. to his 
-sister, and a few legacies, including 200f. 
apiece to d’Alembert and Adam Ferguson. 
He also left 100/. to rebuild a bridge near 
Ninewells, with a condition guarding against 
-injury to a romantic old quarry, which he 
had formerly admired. He left some wine 
to John Home under a facetious condition, 
with a final expression of affection. "He 
made Adam Smith his literary executor, with 
200/. for his trouble. Smith was to have 
full power over all his writings except the 
^Dialogues on Natural Keligion,’ which he 
ordered to be published. As Smith made 
«ome difficulties, he afterwards (7 Aug.) left 
the dialogues to Strahan, desiring that they 
^should be published within two years of his 
death. Finally, if not published by Strahan, 
they were to revert to Ms nephew David, 
whom he desbed to publish them. As 
Strahan finally declined, they were published 
by the nephew in 1779 (see correspondence 
in Hill, pp. 351-64). 

Adam Smith, in his letter upon Hume’s 
last illness, declared that his friend ^ ap- 
proached ’ as nearly to the ‘ character of a 


perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty would permit.’. 
Blair endorses this rather bold assertion 
(Hill, p. xl). He was certainly not with- 
out a share of frailty. His devotion to lite- 
rary excellence was clearly alloyed by ex- 
cessive desire for recognition. His disap- 
pointments, as he says, truly never ^ soured ’ 
him ; but they probably led him to confine 
his revision to those portions of his ^ Treatise ’ 
which could be made effective. In fact, 
the fragment actually revised succeeded in 
rousing the attention of Kant, as of inferior 
writers, and so far justified the manoeuvre. 
(That Kant had never read the ^ Treatise ’ 
seems to be clear from the reference to Hume 
in the introduction to the ^ Kritik der reinen 
■\’'ernunft,’ § 6, where he assumes that Hume 
had not considered the d priori synthesis 
implied in pure mathematics.) If he wrote 
for fame, he never wrote for the moment. 
His works were the products of conscientious 
labour, and were most carefully revised. He 
was never tired of correcting hiis essays and 
history, excising ‘ Scotticisms ’ and whig 
sentiments, and polishing his style (see list 
of corrections of the history in Kitchie, pp. 
350-68). A list of ^ Scotticisms ’ prepared 
by Hume was added to some copies of the 
^ Political Discourses,’ and perhaps issued 
separately {Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. iv. 
225, 272). In his personal relations he was 
a warm and constant friend. His official 
superiors, Hertford and Conway, became as 
warmly attached to him as his large circle 
of Scottish intimates. Blair, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, Adam Ferguson, Karnes, John Flome, 
Hobertson, Adam Smith, and others less 
known remained his firm friends through 
life. All who have mentioned him speak 
warmly of Ms amiability. He was energetic 
in such literary and other services as he 
could render to Ms friends. He would have 
provided for Rousseau had Rousseau been 
providable for. He was enthusiastic to ex- 
cess when his friends wrote books; no jea- 
lousy disturbed his eager admiration of Ro- 
bertson, Adam Smith, or Gibbon ; he praised 
the history of Robert Henry [q. v.' when 
Gilbert Stuart wished to ^annihilate’ it 
(Bttktoi^, ii. 470) ; he believed that John 
Home combined the excellences of Shake- 
speare and Racine ; he believed even in 
WilMe’s ^ Epigoniad ; ’ he helped Blacklock 
even when Blacklock had shrunk from him ; 
and endeavoured to serve Smollett, who in 
Ms gratitude called him 'one of the best 
men, and undoubtedly the best writer, of the 
age.’ He took the criticisms of Reid and 
George Campbell with a friendliness which 
produced their respectful acknowledgments. 
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He is said (see Moeley, Housseau, ii. 284) to 
liave corrected the proofs of the remarkable 
essay in which Robert Wallace anticipated 
MalthuSj and replied to Hume’s ^ Populous- 
ness of Ancient Nations.’ He certainly paid 
a graceful compliment in later editions to his 
assailant. He induced Millar to publish 
Skelton’s ‘ Deism ReTealed/ directed against 
himself. M had fixed a resolution,’ he 
says, ‘ which I inflexibly maintained, never 
to reply to anybody j and not being very , 
irascible in my temper, I have easily kept 1 
myself clear of all literary squabbles.’ He j 
showed irascibility, indeed, on occasion (see ; 
e.g. his quarrel with Lord EHbank, BiJET02;r, j 
ii- 252-60), but had sufficient self-control to 
keep it in order. He concludes his autobio- 
graphy by saying that his friends had never 
been obliged to vindicate his character or j 
conduct. Considering the antipathy aroused | 
by his opinions, it must be admitted that few [ 
men of comparable literary rank have been 
less seriously blamed. 

It is needless to give any exposition of 
Hume’s philosophy, which is discussed in 
every history of metaphysics. Following j 
Locke and Berkeley, he endeavoured to in- 
troduce the ' experimental method of reason- | 
ing into moral subjects,’ and in the attempt 
to reduce all reasoning to a product of ^ ex- 
perience ’ omitted, according to his critics, 
the intellectual element presupposed in ex- 
perience, and thus reached a thoroughgoing 
scepticism. The elaborate essay by Thomas 
Hill Grreen [q. v.], prefixed to the ‘ W orks,’ sets 
forth this criticism in minute detail, justified 
in his opinion by the fact that Hume’s expo- 
sition of empiricism still remained the fullest 
statement of the doctrine. The philosophies 
of Kant, of Reid, and of theEnglish empiricist 
spring in great part from Hume either by 
way of reaction or continuation. Hume also 
produced a great effect by his writings on 
political economy, which influenced Adam 
Smith ; by his writings on ethics, which 
influenced Bentham, who says {^Works, i. 
268 71) ^ that the scales first fell from his 
eyes on reading the third part of the Treatise ; ’ 
and by his writings on theology, in which 
may be found much that was adopted by ; 
Comte. The argument against miracles is 
'^still often discussed, but his wider specula- 
tions on theology are equally noticeable. 
■He may be regarded as the acutest thinker 
in Great Britain of the eighteenth century, 
and the most qualified interpreter of its in- 
tellectual tendencies. 

Hume’s writings are: 1. ^A Treatise of 
Human Nature ; being an Attempt to intro- 
duce the Experimental Method of Reasoning 
into Moral Subjects,’ vols. i. and h. in 1739, 

VOL. xxvm. 


j vol. iii. 1740 ; republished in 1817, and at 
Oxford, edited by Mr, Selby Brigge, with an 
excellent index, in 1888. 2. ^ Essays, Moral 
I and Political,’ vol. i. 1741, 2nd edit. 1742 ; 

I vol. ii. 1742 ; ‘ third edition, by Dawd Hume, 

I Esq., corrected with additions,’ Edinburgh, 
j 1 vol. 8 VO, 1748, when three additional 
essays, completing the former, were also pub- 
lished separately. 3. ^ Philosophical Essays 
concerning Human Understanding, by the 
author of “Essays, Moral and Political,”’ 
London, 1748, 1 vol. 8vo (now very rare) j 
2nd edit., with corrections and additions by 
Mr, Hume, author of ‘ Essays, Moral and 
Political,’ London, 1751. An edition dated 
1750, described in ^ Notes and Queries,’ 6th 
ser. xii. 90, is apparently an early form of 
the 1751 edition. 4. L4-n Enquiry concern- 
ing the Principles of Morals, by David 
Hume, Esq.,’ London, 1751. 5. ^Political 

Discourses, by David Hume, Esq,,’ Edinburgh 
(two editions), 1752. 6. ^ Four Dissertations/ 
London, 1757 (see above for contents. A copy 
in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, 
with a title-page supposed to be in Hume’s 
handwriting, shows that it originally con- 
tained the two essays on ^ Suicide ’ and the 
^ Immortality of the Soul,’ the first of which 
has been cut out. See, for full details, Mr. 

I Grose’s ‘ History of the Editions ’ in Hume’s 
I ^Philosophical Works,’ iii. 62-72). 7. ‘Two 
Essays,’ London, 1777, which were reprinted 
in ‘ Essays on Suicide and the Immortality 
’ of the Soul, ascribed to David Hume, Esq. 

I Never before published. With Remarks, in- 
tended as an Antidote to thePoison contained 
in these Performances, by the Editor. To 
which is added Two Letters on Suicide, ff*om 
Rousseau’s “ Eloisa,” ’ London, 1783. 8, ‘ Dia- 
logues concerningNatural Religion, by David 
Hume, Esq.,’ 1779. 

In 1753-M appeared ‘ Essays and Treatises 
on Several Subjects,’ in 4 vols. 8vo, London 
and Edinburgh, including the previously 
published works except the ‘ Treatise.’ In a 
second edition, in 1758, the ‘ Four Disserta- 
tions ’ were introduced, and the ‘ Philosophi- 
cal Essays concerning Human Understand- 
ing ’ were now called ‘ An Enquiry concern- 
ing Human Understanding.’ Other editions 
followed in 1760 (4 vols. 12mo), 1704 (2 vols. 
8vo), 1768 (2 vols. 4to), with portrait by 
Donaldson, 1770 (4 vols. Svo), carefully re- 
vised ; an edition of 1772 is mentioned in 
Hume’s ‘ Letters,’ by G. B. Hill, p. 252, and 
in 1777 the posthumous edition in 2 vols. 
8vo. Many editions have appeared since. 
For various additions, omissions, and rear- 
rangements, see Mr. Grose’s ‘ History of Edi- 
tions/ pp. 42-5, 72, 73, &c. His ‘ Philoso- 
phical Works ’ were published at Edinburgh 
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in 1826. The best edition is that in 4 vols. 
8vo, edited by T. H. Green and Mr. T. H. 
Grose in 1874-5. 

The ^History of England,’ after its first 
publication as above, appeared in 2 vols. 4to 
in 1762, in 8 vols. 8vo in 1763, 8 vols. 4to 
1770 (an edition to which portraits were 
added), 8 vols. 8vo 1773, 8 vols. 8vo 1778 
(with autobiography and author’s last correc- 
tions), and frequently since, with continua- 
tions by Smollett and others. A continua- 
tion by Thomas Smart Hughes [q. v.] was 
published in 1834-5, and was twice reissued. 
An abbreviated version, called ^ The Student’s 
Hume,’ was edited by I)r. William Smith in 
1870, and again in 1878 by John Sherren 
Brewer [q. v.] 

[Life of David Hume, written by himself 
(with Adam Smith’s letter upon his last illness), 
1777, prefixed to later editions of the History, 
and often reprinted ; Supplement to the Life of 
David Hume, 1777 ; Curious Particulars and 
Gi-enuine Anecdotes respecting the late Lord 
Chesterfield and David Hume, ... by a friend 
to Civil and Religious Liberty, 1788 (includes a 
reprint of this, and partly follows an ‘ Apology 
for the Life and Writings of David Hume,’ 1777, 
in answer to Horne’s letter to Adam Smith) ; 
Account of the Life and Writings of David 
Hume, by Thomas Edward Ritchie, London, 
1807 ; Life and Correspondence of David Hume, 
from the papers bequeathed by his nephew to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and other ori- 
ginal sources, by John Hill Burton, advocate, 
2 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1846 (the standard life) ; 
Private Correspondence of David Hume ... 1761- 
1776, 1 vol. 4to, Edinburgh, 1820; Letters of 
David Hume . . . 1742—1761, edited by Thomas 
Murray, LL.D., 1841 (refers to the Annandale 
affair) ; Letters of Eminent Persons addressed 
to David Hume, by J. H.Burfon from the Royal 
Society papers, 1 vol. 8vo, 1849 ; Letters of 
David Hume to William Strahan, ... by G. 
Birhbeck Hill, 1 vol. 8vo, 1888 ; Expos^ succinct 
de la Contestation qui est elevee entreM. Hume et 
M. Rousseau, avec les Pieces justificatives, Paris, 
1766, reprinted in Appendix to Ritchie’s life 
from the fourteenth volume of Rousseau’s Works, 
Geneva, 1782, translated as ‘ A Concise and 
Genuine Account of the Dispute between Mr. 
Hume and M. Rousseau,’ 1766 (reprinted in 
Hume’s Philosophical Works, Edinburgh, 1826, 
i. pp. xxxv-exxi). Notices of Hume (with let- 
ters chiefly reprinted by Burton) are in A. Car- 
lyle’s Autobiography, 1860, pp. 272-9; Hardy’s 
Life of Charlemont, 1812, i, 13-19, 230-7; D. 
Stewart’s Life of Robertson (in Stewart’s Works, 

1 858, vol. X.) ; A. E. Tytler’s Life of Kames, 
1808, i. 104—5, 123-9; H. Mackenzie’s Life of 
Home (prefixed to Home’s Works, 1822), i. 20- 
22; Mme. d’Epina/s Memoirs, 1818, iii. 284; 
Grimm’s Correspondence, 1877, &c. vi. 468, vii. 
139-40, 162, 204—6; Professor Huxley’s Hume 
in Morley’s Men of Letters Series ; Professor 
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Knight’s Hume in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, 1886.] L. S. 

HHME, DAVID (1757-1838), judge, 
second surviving son of John Hume of Nine- 
wells, Berwickshire, by Agnes, daughter of 
Hohei't Carre of Cavers, Roxburghshire, and 
nephew to David Plume the philosopher [q. v.], 
was born 27 Feb. 17 57. He was admitted advo- 
cate in 1779, in 1784 was appointed sheriff of 
Berwickshire and afterwards of W estLothian, 
and ini 786 became professor of Scots law in the 
university of Edinburgh. Sir Walter Scott, 
who a,ttended his classes, describes him as 
‘neither wandering into fanciful and abstruse 
disquisitions, which are the more proper sub- 
ject of the antiquary, nor satisfied with pre- 
senting to his pupils a dry and undigested 
detail of the laws in their present state, but 
combining the past state of our legal enact- 
ments with the present, and tracing clearly 
and judiciously the changes which took place 
and the causes which led to them.’ He was 
also a curator of the Advocates’ Library. In 
1793 he became sheriff of Linlithgowshire, 
in 1811 principal clerk to the court of session, 
and in 1822 a baron of the Scots exchequer, 
which post he held until the abolition of tbe 
court, when he retired upon a pension. Pie 
was the author of the standard work on 
Scottish criminal law, first published in 2 vols. 
4to in 1797 — ^ Commentaries on the Law 
of Scotland respecting the Description and 
Punishment of Crimes,’ having published 
seven years previously ‘ Commentaries on the 
Law of Scotland respecting Trials for Crimes.’ 
He died at his house, Moray Place, Edinburgh, 
on 30 Aug. 1838. Lockhart calls him ' a 
man as virtuous and amiable as conspicuous 
for masculine vigour of intellect and variety 
of knowledge.’ Plis contributions to the 
‘ Mirror ’ and the ' Lounger ’ were published 
in Alexander Chalmers’s edition of ^ British 
Essayists,’ 1802, vols. xxxiii-xl. His will, 
made in 1832, prohibited the publication of 
any of his lectures or legal papers except his 
great collection of Reports of Decisions, 
1781-1822, which were published in 1839. 
His only son, Joseph, a young man of much 
promise, died in 1829. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation ; Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott ; J ohn Hill Burton’s Life of David 
Hume; Gent. Mag. 1838.] J. A. H. 

HUME, SiE GEORGE, Eael op Dtns'sAB 
(d. 1611). [See Home.] 

HUME, Lady GRIZEL (1665-1746), 
poetess. [See Baillie, Laey Grizee’.] 

HUME, HUGH, third Eael op Maech- 
MONT (1708-1794), third son of Alexander 
Hume, afterwards Campbell, second earl of 
Marcbmont [see Campbell, Alexaeeee, se- 
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cond Eabl of Mafchitoxt], by bis wife Mar- , 
garet, daughter and heiress of Sir Alexander j 
Campbell of Cessnock, Ayi’shirej was born on 
15 March 1708. He and his brother Alex- ' 
ander, who died lord clerk register in 1756, j 
were twins, and so closely resembled each ^ 
other in their persons that even during man- ^ 
hood they were frequently mistaken for one | 
another by their most intimate friends. Being , 
both destined for the profession of law, they | 
were both sent, as their father had been, to 
oomplete their education in Holland, where | 
they studied successively at Utrecht and 
Franeker. At the general election of 1734, 
when their father, through the hostility of i 
Walpole, failed to be chosen a representative 
peer for Scotland, the two brothers entered i 
parliament, Hugh, who was known as Lord 
Polwarth, as member for the town of Ber- 
wick, and Alexander as member for the 
oounty. Partly in requital of Walpole’s 
treatment of their father, partly owing to dis- 
like of Walpole’s policy, they became his per- 
sistent and relentless opponents. Lord Pol- 
warth’s trenchant attacks on Walpole elevated 
him at once to the position of a leader of the 
opposition. Smollett, referring to his first ap- 
pearance in the debates of the House of Com- 
mons, describes him as a ^nobleman of elegant 
parts, keen penetration, and uncommon sa- 
gacity, who spoke with all the fluency and 
fervour of elocution.’ Walpole himself esti- 
mated Polwarth’s powers of attack at their 
just value, and declared that there were few j 
things he more ardently desired than to see ' 
him at the head of his family, and thus no 
longer eligible for a seat in the commons. | 
When Walpole’s sons were praising the 
speeches of Pulteney, Pitt, Lyttelton, and 
others, he answered, ^ You may cry up their ! 
speeches if you please, but when I have 
answered Sir John Barnard and Lord Pol- 
warth I think I have concluded the debate ’ , 
(note to Coxe’s Walpol ^. \ 

On the death of his father on 27 Feb. 1740, | 
Hume became third Earl of Marchmont. Pe- 
moved from the House of Commons, and un- 
able to get elected as a representative peer, 
he was precluded from continuing the politi- i 
cal career which had opened so promisingly. I 
His political ally, SirW illiam Wyndham, died 
on 17 June following. ^ What a star has oux 
minister ! ’ (Walpole), Bolingbroke wrote to 
Pope: ^Wyndham dead, Marchmont disabled 
— the loss of Marchmont and Wyndham to 
our country’ (Marchmont Papers, ii. 224). 
Pope himself told Marchmont that ^ if Grod had 
not given this country to perdition he would 
not have removed from its service the man 
whose capacity and integrity alone could have 
saved it ’ {ib, p, 208). Marchmont succeeded to 


Wyndham’s place in Bolingbroke’s intimacy, 
and during the latter’s closing years was his 
most confidential friend. For some time he 
occupied Bolingbroke’s house at Battersea. 
Bolingbroke wrote to him that he preferred 
to be remembered by posterity as ^ Wynd- 
ham’s and Marchmont ’s friend ’ rather than in 
any other character (ib, ii. 230). Pope immor- 
talised his intimacy with Marchmont in the 
inscription on the grotto at Twickenham, 

^ There the bright flame was shot through 
Marchmont’s soul.’ While excluded from 
politics he devoted much attention to hus- 
bandry, forestry, and gardening, in which he 
acquired the reputation of possessing excep- 
tional knowledge and skill. He was also a 
very accomplished horseman. He built March- 
mont House, Berwickshire. 

Marchmont was one of Pope’s four execu- 
tors. He is blamed bv Johnson for having 
along with Bolingbroke consented to the de- 
struction of Pope’s unpublished manuscripts 
and papers. But Pope in his will left his 
papers to Bolingbroke, who was not one of 
his executors, ‘ committing them to his sole 
care and judgment to preserve or destroy 
them, or, in case he should not survive him, 
to the above said Earl of Marchmont.’ As 
Bolingbroke survived Pope, the papers did not 
come into Marchmont’s possession, although 
it is possible that Bolingbroke consulted him 
regarding their destruction. Pope in his will 
left Marchmont a large-paper edition of 
' Thirannus ’ and a portrait of Bolingbroke 
by Eichardson. Marchmont was also one of 
the executors of Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough, who died in the same year as Pope. 
She had been the ftiend of Marchmont’s 
father, and her relations were equally cordial 
with the son, to whom she left 2,0001. 

Marchmont, on the publication of John- 
son’s ‘ Life of Pope,’ complained that John- 
son made erroneous statements in spite of 
information with which he had supplied him. 
The truth seems to have been that when John- 
son was writing his ^Life of Pope’ Boswell, 
without consulting Johnson, communicated 
with Marchmont as to his knowledge of Pope 
(12 May 1779), and that Marchmont made 
an offer of assistance which was declined by 
Johnson. In 1780, however, Johnson visited 
Marchmont at his house in Curzon Street, 
discussed the subject, and expressed much 
satisfaction with the interview. Further in- 
formation of value was afterwards supplied 
by Marchmont to Boswell, but was rejected 
by Johnson. 

The formation of the ^ Broad Bottom ’ ad- 
ministration in 1744 under his friend Chester- 
field and Pitt enabled Marchmont to re-enter 
political life. During the rebellion of 1745 

a2 
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he was anxious to actively defend the pro- 
testant succession, but Boling'broke advised 
him to moderate his zeal. He was a sup- 
porter of the government, and in August 1747 
became president of the court of police in 
Scotland ; but after Chesterfield resigned 
the seals he was in danger of dismissal from 
office on account of the general suspicion that 
he was the author of the famous ^ Apology ’ 
for Chesterfield’s resignation. In 1750 lae 
was chosen one of the sixteen Scots repre- 
sentative peers, and on 20 June 1764 was 
made lord keeper of the great seal of Scot- 
land. He continued to be elected a Scots re- 
presentative peer till 1784. He then finally 
retired from public life. Thenceforth he oc- 
cupied himself chiefly with country recrea- 
tions, and spent his evenings in the study 
of history and law. He died at Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire, on 10 Jan. 1794. 
Marchmont boasted that ‘he never gave a 
vote nor spoke from an interested motive dur- 
ing all the years he sat in the two houses.’ 
He certainly was not a self-seeking politician, 
but his attacks on Walpole derived bitterness 
largely from his personal animosity to Wal- 
pole. That his abilities were much above the 
average and his character attractive may be 
inferred from the special respect in which he 
was held by men like Pope, Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield, and Cobham. 

Marchmont married first, in May 1731, 
Miss Anne W estem of London, and by her had 
one son, Patrick, lord Polwarth, who died 
young, and three daughters. The youngest 
daughter, Diana, married Walter Scott of 
Harden, Berwickshire, and by him had 
one son, Hugh Scott of Harden, who, as the 
other daughters left no surviving issue, made 
good his claim in 1835 to the title of Lord 
Polwarth in the Scottish peerage, as heir 
general of the first Earl of Marchmont. His 
first wife died on 9 May 1747, and Marchmont 
married, on 30 Jan. of the following year, 
Elizabeth Crompton, daughter of a linen- 
draper in Cheapside. According to a letter 
from David Hume the historian (29 Jan. 
1747-8), Marchmont fell in love with Miss 
Crompton on first seeing her by accident in 
a box at the theatre. Next morning he wrote 
to her father, who had recently been made 
bankrupt, and married the lady three weeks 
later (Buetoit, Life of Hume, i. 237). By 
this lady Marchmont had one son, Alexander, 
lord Polwarth, who married Lady Anabella 
Yorke, eldest daughter of Philip, second earl 
of Hardwicke, and was created a peer of the 
United iCingdom by the title Baron Hume of 
Berwick, 14 MayJ776, but predeceased his 
father on 9 March 1781, when the British 
title became extinct. 


The earldom of Marchmont became dor- 
mant on the death of the third earl. March- 
mont House, Berwickshire, with the estate, 
was inherited by Sir Hugh Purves, sixth 
baronet, of Purves Hall, great-grandson of 
Lady Anne Purves, eldest sister of the third 
Earl of Marchmont. On inheriting the estates 
Purves assumed the surname of Hume- 
Campbell. 

[Marehruont Papers, ed. Sh Gr. H.Eose, 3 vols., 
1831 ; Works of Pope, Bolingbroke, and Chester- 
field ; Coxe’s Life of Walpole ; Horace Walpole’s 
Letters; Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Alexander 
Carlyle’s Autobiography ; Hill Bm'ton’s Life of 
DavidHume; Douglas’s ScottishPeerage (Wood), 
ii. 183.] T. P. H. 

HUME, JAMES (y^. 1639), mathemati- 
cian, son of David Hume of G-odscroft (1560 ?- 
1630 .P) [q. V.], and therefore sometimes de- 
scribed as ‘Scotus Theagrius,’ lived in Prance, 
and on the title-page of his earliest book, 
‘ Pantaleonis Vaticinia Satyra,’ dated Houen, 
1633, he is called ‘Med. Doctor.’ The ‘Satyra’ 
is a Latinromance,imitatingBarclay’s ‘ Arge- 
nis,’ but is very crude in form. It is dedicated 
to Sir Hobert Ker, first earl of Ancrum [q. v.], 
and has an historical appendix on contem- 
porary affairs, mostly German. In 1634 Hume 
printed in Latin ‘Proelium ad Lipsiam,’ ‘ Gus- 
tavus Magnus,’ ‘De Heditu Duels Aureliensis 
ex Elandria,’ as an appendix to his father’s 
‘DeUnione Insulae Britannice ’ (Paris). Some 
Latin verses in the same book accuse one 
‘Morinus’ of plagiary for having used some 
proofs of theorems given by Hume to Napier, 
baron Merchiston. 

In 1636 Hume published at Paris ‘ Algebre 
de Viete d’une M^thode nouuelle, claire et 
facile,’ and ‘ Trait6 de la Trigonom^trie pour 
resoudre tons Triangles rectilignes et sph4- 
riques,’ &c _ At the end of the latter volume 
appears a list of nine mathematical works 
which Hume had written in Latin : ‘ Algebra 
Vietse,’ ‘Algebra secundum Euclidem,’ ‘ Arith- 
metica,’ ‘De Arte muniendi more Gallico,’ 
idem ‘ more Hollandico,’ ‘ Trigonometria,’ 

‘ Theoria Planetarum,’ ‘ Sphsera Oopernici,’ 
and ‘ Ptblemaica Geometrise Practica.’ There 
are besides ‘ De Horologiis ’ and ‘ Gram- 
matica Hebrsea,’ proving that Hiune’s attain- 
ments were not purely mathematical. A 
translation of one of his works into French, 
apparently his ‘ De Arte muniendi more 
Gallico,’ appeared under the title ‘ Fortifica- 
tions Franpaises d’une M^thode facile.’ 

^ [De Morgan’s Arith. Works, p. 10 ; Michel’s 
Ecossais en France, p. 292 E. E. A. 

HUME, JAjVIES DEACON (1774-1842); 
free-trader, son of James Hume, a commis- 
sioner and afterwards secretary of the cus- 
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toms, vrQ.s born at Newington, Sui*rey, on 
28 April 1774, and educated at Westminster 
School. In 1791 he became an indoor clerk 
in the custom house in Thames Street, A 
report which he wrote for the commissioners 
attracted the notice of Huskisson, and pro- 
bably led to his appointment as controller 
of the customs. In 1822 he first entertained 
the idea of consolidating the laws of the 
customs, and at the close of the year the 
treasury excused him from his ordinary 
duties for three years in order to enable him 
to pursue the work. The customs laws, 
which dated from the reign of Edward I, 
had reached the number of fifteen hundred 
statutes. Hume reduced this unwieldy mass 
to ten intelligible enactments. These ten 
acts received the royal assent in July 1825. 
Hume edited them with notes and indices. 
He was rewarded for his labour by a public 
gi'ant of 6,000Z., which he lost by an unfor- 
tunate investment. 

After thirtv-eisfht vears’ ser\dce at the 
custom house, Hume was, in 1828, appointed 
joint secretaiy of the board of trade, and 
proved of great help to Huskisson. He was 
associated as trustee of some private property 
with Henry Fauntleroy [(t.v.], and in Septem- 
ber 1824 found that Fauntleroy had forged 
his name to a letter of attorney by which 
lOjOOOZ. had been abstracted from the estate. 
The trial and execution of Fauntleroy fol- 
lowed. In 1833-4 Hume sent seven ex- 
haustive letters to the ‘ Morning Post,’ 
entitled ^Eights of the Working Classes,’ 
which were reprinted at the request of Sir 
Benjamin Hawes, and reached a second 
edition. 

As early as 1824 Hume 'was employed in 
preparing a parliamentary bill regulating the 
silk duties. In 1831 he made an official 
tour through England, collecting informa- 
tion about silk manufacture, and in March 
1832 he gave evidence before a committee 
of the House of Commons on the silk duties. 
He gave further evidence before another com- 
mittee in 1840, and expressed a strong opinion 
against protective duties. He assisted Thomas 
Tooke, F.E.S., in establishing the Political 
Economy Club, and from its commencement 
in 1821 until 1^1 attended its meetings regu- 
larly, and spoke repeatedly on free trade. The 
Customs’ Benevolent Fund, originated in 1816 
by Charles Ogih’y, was carried out by Hume, 
•who was the first president, and was presented, 
upon his removal to the board of trade in 
1828, with a handsome testimonial in re- 
cognition of his services. He strenuously 
advocated life assurance, and was one of the 
founders O'f the Atlas Assimance Company in 
1808, and its deputy chairman to his death. 


I In June 1835 he a’ave e^iddence before a com- 
, mittee on the timber duties, which were 
i gradually reduced. 

j Hume retired from the board of trade in 
1840, and took up his abode at Eeigate. He 
received a pension of 1,5007. a year. In the 
' same year he gave evidence on the corn laws 
I and on the duties on coffee, tea, and sugar, 

I and his opinions in favour of the abolition 
i of these duties were continually quoted by 
Sir Eobert Peel and other members of par- 
liament. Hume lost his savings by unfor- 
tunate investments. He died of apoplexy 
at Great Hoods House, Eeigate, on 12 Jan. 

I 1842, and was buried in Eeigate churchyard. 

I His death was mentioned by Sir E. Peel on 
I 9 Feb. in the House of Commons. He mar- 
ried, on 4 June 1798, Frances Elizabeth, "widow 
of Charles Ashwell of the island of Grenada, 
and daughter of Edward Whitehouse of the 
custom house and a gentleman usher at the 
I court of St. James’s. She died at East Berg- 
holt, Suffolk, on 31 May 1854, leaving twelve 
children by Hume. 

Hume was the author of: 1. ^Thoughts 
on the Corn Laws, as connected with Api- 
culture, Commerce, and Finance,’ 1815. 

2. ^ The Laws of the Customs, 6 Geo. IV, 
c. 106-16,’ with notes, 1825-32, six parts. 

3. ‘ The Laws of the Customs, 3 & 4 Gul. IV, 
c. 50-60,’ wdth notes, 1833-6, three parts. 

4. ‘ Letters on the Corn Laws, by H. B. T.,’ 
1834 ; another edit., 1835. 5. ^ Corn Laws. 
The Evidence of J. D. Hume on the Import 
Huties in 1839,’ 1842. 

[Badham’s Life of J. D. Hume, 1859; Gent. 
Mag. February 1842, p. 227.] G. C. B. 

HHME, JOHN EOBEET, M.H, (1781 ?- 
1857), physician, bom in Eenfrewshire in 
1781 or 1782, studied medicine at Glasgow 
in 1795, 1798, and 1799, and at Edinburgh 
in 1796-7. He entered the medical service 
of the army, served with distinction in the 
Peninsula, and during that period was sur- 
geon to Welleslev. The university of St. 
Andrews conferred on him the degree of 
M.H. on 12 Jan. 1816, and on 22 Hec. 1819 
he was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians. Settling in London, he became 
physician to the Huke of 'W'ellington, and 
was created H.C.L. at Oxford on 13 June 
1834, the duke being then chancellor of the 
university. He was admitted a fellow of 
the College of Physicians on 9 July 1836, 
and on the follo-wing 1 Sept, was appointed 
one of the metropolitan commissioners in 
lunacy. He subsequently became inspector- 
general of hospitals, and was made C.B. 
16 Aug. 1850 (Ge7it. Mag. 1850, pt. ii. p. 
317). He died at his house in Curzou Street, 
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Mayfair, London, on 1 March 1857, aged 75 

(ih. 1857, pt. i. p. 500). 

[Mnnk’s Coll, of Pbys. 1878, iii. 212-13; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ii. 713.] G"* C-. 

HUME, JOSEPH (1777-1855), poli- 
tician, 'Was younger son of a shipmaster of 
Montrose, Eorfarsliire, where he was horn on 
22 Jan. 1777. His mother, oa j | 

kept a crockery stall in the market-place, 
and having put her son to school in the town, 
apprenticed him in 1790 to a local surgeon. 
After three' years he was sent to study medi- 
cine successively at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
and London, and in 1796 became a mem- 
ber of the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and on 2 Feb. in the following year an assis- 
tant surgeon in the sea-service of the East 
India Company. This post was obtained for 
bim by the influence of David Scott of Dun- 
ninald, Forfarshire, a director of the East 
India Company and M.P, for Forfar. He 
made his first voyage out in 1797, became a 
full assistant surgeon on 12 Wov. 1799, and 
was posted to the ship Houghton. On the 
voyage out he discharged satisfactorily the 
duties of the purser who died. He was then 
transferred to the land service of the com- 
pany, and devoted himself zealously to the 
study of the native languages and rehgions. 
Having rapidly mastered Hindostani and 
Persian, he was employed by the adminis- 
tration in pohtical duties. In 1801 he joined 
the army at Biindelcund on the eve of the 
Mahratta war as siugeon to the 18th sepoy 
regiment, and was at once appointed inter- 
preter to Lieutenant-colonel Powell, com- 
manding one of the forces. In 1802 he ren- 
dered the government an important service 
by devising a safe means of drying the stock 
of gunpowder, which was found to have be- 
come damp. Iluring the war he filled several 
high posts in the offices of the paymaster of 
the forces, the prize agency office, and the 
commissariat, and at its conclusion was pub- 
licly thanked by Lord Lake. His oppor- 
tunities of enriching himself had not been 
neglected, and in 1807 he was able to return 
to Bengal with 40,0007 and to quit the ser- 
vice. He landed in England in 1808, and 
spent some years in travel and study. He 
visited the whole of the United Kingdom in 
1809, more especially the manufacturing 
towns, and travelled during 1810 and 1811 
in the Mediterranean and in Egypt, and he 
published in 1812 a translation in blank 
verse of the ‘ Inferno ’ of Dante. 

In the same year he began a political 
career at home. On the death of Sir John 
Lo'wther Johnstone he was returned in 
January 1812 for "Weymouth, having pur- 
chased two elections to the seat ; hut when 


upon the dissolution in the autumn of 1812 
the owners of the borough refused to re-elect 
him, he took proceedings for the recovery of 
his money, and succeeded in getting a portion 
returned. While he held the seat he sup- ■ 
ported the tory government, and opposed the 
Framework Knitters Bill in the interest of 
the manufacturers, 

Before re-entering parliament Hume took 
an active part upon the central committee 
of the Lancastrian schools system, and studied 
the condition of the working classes, puh- 
hshing a pamphlet on savings banks. He 
also devoted great attention to Indian affairs, 
and tried strenuously but without success to 
obtain election to the directorate of the East 
India Company. He was indefatigable at 
proprietors’ meetings in exposing abuses, and 
published some of his speeches at the Court 
of Proprietors. Upon the expiry of the char- 
ter of 1793 he advocated freedom of trade 
with India, and pointed out that it must result 
in an immense expansion of commerce with 
the East. He re-entered parliament under 
liberal auspices in 1818 as member for the 
Border burghs, joining the opposition in 1819. 

I He was re-elected for the same constituency 
in 1820, and remained in parliament, except- 
ing during 1841. when he unsuccessfully 
contested Leeds, until his death. He re- 
presented the Aberdeen burghs till 1830; 
Middlesex from 1830, when he was returned 
unopposed, till J uly 1 837 , when ColonelW ood 
defeated him by a small majority ; Kilkenny 
from 1837 to 1841, for wtich seat he was 
selected by O’Connell (see Hahkis, Hadical 
Party in Parliament^ p. 285) ; and Montrose 
from 1842 till he died. In 1820 he drew at- 
tention to the enormously disproportionate 
cost of collecting the revenue, and forced the 
appointment of a select committee, which re- 
ported in his favour. In 1822 he opposed 
Vansittart’s scheme for the reduction of the 
pension charges, in 1824 obtained a select com- 
mittee on the Combination Acts, and moved 
in the same year for an inquiry into the state 
of the Irish church. In 1830, however, he with 
other reformers supported the Duke of Wel- 
lington upon Knatchhnll’s motion on the 
agricultural distress, and so saved him from 
defeat for the moment. He advocated the 
extension of representation to the colonies 
during the debates on the Keform Bill on 
16 Aug. 1831, and in 1834 moved the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. In 1835 and 1836 he was 
active in attacking the Orange Society, to- 
which was imputed a design to alter the suc- 
cession to the throne (see Maethteau, Hist, 
of the Peace, ii. 266). 

For thirty years he was a leader of the 
radical party, His industry and patience 
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were almost boundless, and lie was inde- 
fatigable in exposing every kind of extrava- 
gance and abuse, but be particularly devoted 
himself to financial questions, and it was 
chiefly through his efforts that ^ retrench- 
ment ^ was added to the words ^ peace and 
reform ’ as the party watchword. He spent 
much time and money on analysing the re- 
turns of public expenditure, and maintained 
a staff of clerks for the purpose. His speeches 
were innumerable. He spoke longer and 
oftener and probably worse than any other 
private member, but he saw most of the 
causes which he advocated succeed in the 
end (see Notes and Queries^ 6th ser. i. 15, 
200). He secured the abandonment of the 
policy of a sinking fund, urged the abolition 
of flogging in the army and pressing for the 
navy, and of imprisonment for debt ; he 
carried the repeal of the combination laws, 
and those prohibiting the emigi'ation of work- 
men and the export of machinery; was an 
earnest advocate of catholic emancipation, 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and of parliamentary reform. In 1824 he 
became a trustee of the loan raised for the 
assistance of the Greek insurgents, and was 
subsequently charged with jobbery in con- 
nection with it. All, however, that he ap- 
pears to have done was to press for and ob- 
tain from the Greek deputies terms by which, 
on the loan going to a discount, he was re- 
lieved of his holding advantageously to him- 
self (see John Feancis, Chronicles of the 
Stock ^Exchange, ed. 1855, ch. xiv.; Quarterly 
Review article on the ‘ Greek Committee,’ 
vol. XXXV. ; Lockhaet, Life of Scott, vi. 
383). When he died he had served on more 
committees of the House of Commons than 
any other member. He was a privy coun- 
cillor, deputy-lieutenant for Middlesex, a 
magistrate for Westminster, Middlesex, and 
Norfolk, a vice-president of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, a member of the Board of 
Agriculture, and a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety and of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
was twice lord rector of Aberdeen University. 
Though of an excellent constitution, his 
health began to fail as early as 1849 (Coene- 
WALL Lewis, Letters, September 1849) ; in 
1854 he was taken ill when in Caithness- 
shire, and died at his seat, Burnley Hall, 
Norfolk, on 20 Feb. 1855, and was buried at 
Kensal Green cemetery. He married a 
daughter of Mr. Burnley of Guilford Street, 
London, a wealthy East India proprietor, by 
whom he had six children, of whom one, 
Joseph Burnley Hume, was secretary to the 
commission to inquire into abuses at the 
mint. 


[Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates are the 
best record of Hume's incessant political activity. 
See Speech of Lord Palmerston, 26 Peb. I 800 , 
for an estimate of his character and career. See 
also Anderson’s Scottish Nation ; Grerille Me- 
moirs ; Harris’s Radical Party in Parliament ; 
Times, 22 Feb. 1855 ; an obituary poem by his 
son, J. B. Hume, in Brit. Mus., Lond. 1855; 
Ann. Reg. 1855 ; Fitzpatrick’s Correspondence 
of D, O’Connell; Buckingham’s Memoirs of the 
Court during the Regency and Reigns of 
George IV and William IV, and authorities 
cited above. There is a description of his per- 
sonal appearance in the People’s Journal, iv. 
37 , and a ludicrously hostile article in the United 
States Review, iv. 291, which seems to collect all 
the gossip ever uttered against him.] J. A. H- 

HUME, PATRICH {ft. 1695), commen- 
tator on Alilton, said to have been a member 
of the family of Hume of Polwarth, Berwick- 
shire, was a London schoolmaster. In 1695 he 
edited for Jacob Tonson the sixth edition of 
Milton’s ^Paradise Lost,’infolio, with elabo- 
rate notes, and is said to have been the first 
to attempt exhaustive annotations on the 
w^orks of an Enghsh poet. On the title-page 
he calls himself P. H. Dr. New- 

ton, in his preface to the edition of ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’published in 1749, says -.^Patrick Hume, 
as he was the first, so is the most copious an- 
notator. He laid the foundation, but he laid 
it among infinite heaps of rubbish.’ W arton, 
however, called Hume’s work large and 
very learned commentary’ (Pref. to Poems 
upon Several Occasions, by John Milton, edit. 
1791), Callandar, who edited the first book 
of ' Paradise Lost ’ in 1750, plagiarised Hume’s 
notes. 

[Chambers’s and Thompson’s Biog. Diet, of 
Eminent Scotsmen ; Blackwood’s Mag. iv. 658 ; 
Hawkins’s edit, of Milton’s Poems; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit,; authorities in text.] 

W. A. J. A. 

HUME or HOME, SiE PATRICE, first 
Eael of AIajichmont (1641-1 7 24) , eldest son 
of Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, Berwick- 
shire, by Christina, daughter of Sir Alexander 
Hamilton of Inner wick, was born on 13 Jan. 
1 641 . The earliest of the Homes of Polwarth 
was Sir Patrick, knight, son of David Home 
of W^edderburn, and comptroller of Scotland 
from 1499 to 1 502. The Earl of Marchmont’s 
great-grandfather, Sir Patrick Hume or 
Home, was among the more prominent sup- 
porters of the Reformation in Scotland, and 
his grandfather, also Sir Patrick, was master 
of the household to James YI, and warden of 
the marches. His father, whom he succeeded 
in April 1648, had been created a baronet by 
Charles I in 1625. The son owed his zeal for the 
principles and traditions of presbyterianism 
chiefly to the care exercised by his mother in 
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his early training. After completing his edu- 
cation in Scotland he went to Paris to study 
law, among his fellow-students there being 
Sir David Hume of Crossrig [q. v.] (Hume of 
Ceosseio, Bojnestie Details, p. 43). Elected 
a member of parliament for the county of 
Berwick in 1665, soon after his return from 
Prance, he manifested a decided hostility to 
the extreme measures enforced by the govern- 
ment against the covenanters. In 1673 he 
spoke with great plainness in parliament in 
opposition to the policy of the Duke of Lauder- 
dale (WoDROW, 8icffen7igs of the Church of 
Scotland, ii. 228), and in the following year 
he accompanied the Duke of Hamilton and 
Lord Tweeddale to London to lay their 
grievances before the king. But although 
received vdth every mark of respect and good 
will, they only succeeded in discrediting 
themselves in the king’s opinion, Polwarth 
resisted the project of the prhw council for 
garrisoning the houses of the gentry in order 
more effectually to curb the covenanters, pre- 
sented a petition against it, and refused in 
1675 to pay the contribution levied for the 
support of the garrison in his shire. The 
language in which the petition was couched 
led to his committal to prison by the privy 
council till the king’s pleasure should be 
known (id. p. 294). The king commended 
the council’s action, declared him incapaci- 
tated from all public trust, and directed the 
council to send him close prisoner to Stirling 
Castle until further orders (id. p. 295). On 
24 Feb. he was liberated, but was still de- 
clared incapable of public trust (id. p. 357). 
Shortly afterwards he was again imprisoned, 
and on 4 Sept. 1678 was removed from the 
Tolbooth of Edinburgh to a more healthy 
prison, Dumbarton Castle (id. p. 481). On 
6 Peb. of the following year he was removed 
to Stirling (id iii. 4), but was liberated by 
order of the king, 17 July 1679 (id. p. 172). 

Thereupon, according to Crawford, Pol- 
warth, ^ finding that he could not hve in se- 
curity at home, went to England, and entered 
into a strict friendship with the Duke of 
Monmouth, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the 
Lord Bussell, who was his near relation ’ 
(Officers of State, p. 241). Crawford asserts 
that Polwarth protested to him that ^ there 
never passed among them the least intima- 
tion of any design against the king’s life or 
the Duke of York’s’ (id. p. 242). Naturally, 
however, the government regarded Polwarth 
and hp friends as more or less directly re- 
sponsible for the Bye House plot. Polwarth 
returned to Scotland, and, fearing arrest in 
the autumn of 1684, took refuge in the family 
vault under the church of Polwarth, where 
his eldest daughter, Crfrel, afterwards Lady 


Grizel Baillie, then only twelve years of 
age, secretly supplied him with food (Lady 
Mdreay, Memoirs, p. 36). Towards winter 
he removed to a place dug out below an 
under apartment of his own house, but an 
inflow of water compelled him to vacate it. 
Soon afterwards he escaped to London by 
byways, travelling in the character of a 
surgeon, in which art he had some skill. 
Prom London he crossed over into Prance, 
and travelled by Dunkirk, Ostend, and Bruges 
to Brussels, in order to have an interview 
with the Duke of Monmouth (^Narrative of 
the Earl of Argyll’s Expedition’ in March- 
mont Papers, iii. 2). Failing to meet the 
duke, he stayed for a time at Botterdam, and 
thence went to Utrecht, where he learned 
the news of the death of Charles II (id. p. 3). 
Ascribing Charles’s death to murder, and be- 
lieving it to be part of a great conspiracy for 
the re-establishment of popery, Polwarth en- 
tered into communication with Argyll and 
the other Scottish leaders in exile. It was 
finally resolved by them to do their utmost 
for the ‘ rescue, defence, and relief of their re- 
ligion, rights, and liberties’ (id. p. 5). Argyll, 
who claimed an equality of authority with 
Monmouth, deprecated Monmouth’s resolve 
to claim the throne of England. Some of 
their companions were moreover hostile to 
the re-establishment of a second monarchy. 
Polwarth therefore urged Monmouth to with- 
draw his claims to the crown (id. p. 12), and 
Monmouth apparently accepted his advice. 

Macaulay asserts that Polwarth’s ^ intermi- 
nable declamations and dissertations ruined 
the expedition of Argyll ; ’ but it can scarcely 
be doubted that Argyll himself ruined his 
expedition by stubborn adherence to his own 
plans. Polwarth throughout took practical 
and common-sense views. He found Argyll 
jealous of Monmouth, and their ^ first diffi- 
culty was how to prevent mistakes arising 
between them ’ (id. iii. 15). This difficulty 
was surmounted by an agreement to have 
separate expeditions to England and Scot- 
land commanded by Monmouth and Argyll 
respectively. Polwarth then used his utmost 
persuasion to induce Argyll to disclose his 
plans to the other leaders, but was unsuc- 
cessful. Though distrustful of Argyll’s in- 
tentions and of his ability as a commander, 
Polwarth set sail with him from the Vlie 
on 2 May. He strongly opposed Argyll’s 
proposal to land in the western highlands, 
and earnestly pressed him to permit at least 
a portion of the forces to proceed to the 
lowlands to encourage the friends who had 
promised to assist them there ; but Argyll 
by excuses and promises delayed coming to 
a decision till it was too late. After ‘ spend- 
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ing five weeks in the highlands to no pur- | 
pose/ Argyll crossed the Leven with a view, | 
it was supposed, of marching to Glasgow, j 
Polwarth dad his utmost to urge expedition, 
but ultimately discovered that Argyll had 
really no definite plan in view. After Argyll’s 
ignominious ‘ flight towards his own country/ 
Polwarth, with Sir John Cochrane and others, 
crossed the Clyde in a boat, were joined by 
•about a hundred of their followers, and suc- 
cessfully resisted until nightfall a sustained 
attack made upon them by the enemy at 
Muir Dykes. During the night they marched 
ctf unperceived, and before the morning came 
to a safe hiding-place, where they remained 
all day. On learning late the next night 
that Argyll was taken, they resolved to sepa- 
rate. On 26 Jan. 1685 Polwarth had been 
prosecuted for complicity in the Pye House 
plot, and, failing to appear, had been de- 
nounced a rebel and put to the horn (WoD- 
EOW, iv. 227 ) . A reward was now on 21 j une 
offered for the apprehension of him and others 
(ib. p. 312). At first he found refuge in the 
house of the laird of Langshaw, Ayrshire, 
hut afterwards Eleonore Dunbar, aunt to the 
Earl of Eglinton, invited him to Kilwinning, 
where she sheltered him for several weeks. 
A report of his death was spread to lull sus- 
picion, and he escaped from the west coast 
of Scotland to Ireland, whence he sailed to 
Bordeaux, and thence journeyed by Geneva 
to Utrecht. Here he was joined by his wife 
and children, and lived under the name of Dr. 
Wallace, professing to be a Scotch surgeon. 
His estate had been forfeited to the Earl of 
Seaford in 1686 {Marchmont Papers, iii. 67), 
and he was reduced to severe straits. He 
was unable to keep a servant, and pawned 
portions of the family plate in order to meet 
current expenses. From Utrecht he on 15 June 
1688 addressed, through Sir William Den- 
holm of West Shi el, a long letter to the 
presbyterian ministers of Scotland, warning 
them against ^ the proposal to petition King 
James for a toleration which would have in- 
cluded the papists ’ (ib. pp. 73-98). 

In this letter Polwarth eulogised William, 
prince of Orange. By that date he had formed , 
with his friends an informal privy council, j 
with whom the prince was in consultation 1 
regarding his expedition to England, In 
Kovember 1688 he came over from Holland j 
with the prince, and accompanied him in 
the march to London Diary of the March 
from Exeter to London/ ib. pp. 99-102). 
That the deliberations of the leading Scots- 
men in London regarding what should be 
done in the crisis lasted three days is, ac- 
cording to Macaulay, attributable to the 
fact rthat Sir Patrick Hume was one of 


the speakers.’ But Macaulay’s hypothesis 
is unj ustifiable. There is evei*y reason to 
suppose that Polwarth expedited rather than 
hindered a satisfactory settlement. There 
can be little doubt at least that his influence 
with the presbyterians helped greatly to faci- 
litate arrangements. At the Convention par- 
liament which met at Edinburgh 14 March 
1689 he took his seat as member for Ber- 
wickshire. By act of parliament in July of 
the following year the act of forfeiture against 
him was formally rescinded. Soon afterwards 
he became a member of the new privy council, 
and on 20 Dec, of the same year he was, in 
recognition of his services in promoting the 
establishment of William on the throne, 
created a peer of Scotland by the title of Lord 
Polw^arth, the king granting him in addition 
to his armorial bearings ^ an orange proper 
ensigned, with an imperial crown to be placed 
in a sort out in his coat of arms in all time 
; coming, as a lasting mark of his majesty’s 
royal favour to the family of Polwarth and 
in commemoration of his lordship’s great 
affection to his majesty.’ Ai though a stead- 
fast and sincere supporter of William III, 

I Polwarth’s earlier experiences led him to 
I jealously guard against any seeming encroach- 
ments of royalty on the prerogatives of the 
parliament. He was a member of the poli- 
tical association known as the Club, one of 
whose main aims was to carefully protect the 
rights of parliament. He took a specially 
prominent part in the debates on the nomi- 
nation of judges, boldly expressing the opinion 
that the appointment to such offices ought 
to be vested, not in the king, but in parlia- 
ment. When the Cameronian regiment was 
embodied in 1689, certain stipulations of the 
men were submitted to Polwarth, who suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to content them- 
selves with adopting a declaration expressing 
in general terms a determination to ^ resist 
popery, prelacy, and arbitrary powers, and 
to recover and establish the work of the re- 
formation in Scotland.’ In October 1692 
Polwarth was appointed sheriff-principal of 
Berwickshire, and in November of the fol- 
lowing year one of the four extraordinary 
lords of the court of session. On 2 May 1696 
he was promoted to the highest office in Scot- 
land, that of lord chancellor, and in that 
capacity earned in the same year unenviable 
fame by giving his casting vote for the exe- 
cution of the young student, Thomas Aiken- 
head fq. V.], for promulgating what were re- 
garded as blasphemous opinions. In April 
of the following year he was created Earl of 
Marchmont. In 1698 he was appointed lord 
high commissioner to the parliament which 
met in July of that year. He was also in 
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1702 appointed high commissioner to the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland. 
Its proceedings were interrupted by the death 
of the king, and although Marchmont was im- 
mediately appointed commissioner by Queen 
Anne, the assembly was dissolved before the 
warrant arrived. 

In the first session of the Scottish parlia- 
ment after Queen Anne’s accession, March- 
mont, according to Lockhart, ‘ from a head- 
strong, overgrown zeal, against the advice of 
his friends and even the commands of my lord 
commissioner’ (Lockhart Papers, i. 48), pre- 
sented an act for the abjuration of the Pre- 
tender, James, son of James 11. Lockhart 
states that the abjuration was ^ in the most 
horrid scurrilous terms imaginable.’ The 
most violent expression employed was that in 
which the Pretender was stated not to have 
' any right or title whatsoever to the crown 
of Scotland,’ thus implying that he was not 
really the son of James II. After the bill 
had been read a first time the commissioner, 
who had made various efforts to bring about 
a compromise, adjourned the house, in order 
to prevent the excited debates which the dis- 
cussion would occasion. On 11 July March- 
mont presented a memorial to the queen in 
vindication of his conduct, and giving reasons 
why ^it appears to be indispensably necessary 
that the parliament should meet upon 1 8 Aug. , 
to which it is adjourned, to the end that that 
actwhichhas had a first reading markedupon 
it may be passed’ (Marchmont Papers, iii, 
249). But his memorial was without eifect, 
and hew^as superseded in the office of chancel- 
lor by the Earl of Seafield. In the following 
year he passed an act for the security of the 
presbyterianform of government, but aroused 
violent disapprobation by attempting to pro- 
pose an act for settling the succession to the 
throne on the house of Hanover. After his 
dismissal from office he became one of the 
leaders of the squadrone party, and ulti- 
mately along with them strenuously sup- 
ported the proposal for a union with England. 
His name appears in the list given by Lock- 
hart of those whose support of the union was 
gained by a money bribe, and it was asserted 
that the bargain was so hardly driven that 
he had to return fivepence of change. Cer- 
tain it is that at the time of the union the 
sum of 20,540Z. 12^. 7d. was paid by the 
government to various Scottish noblemen 
and gentlemen, and that of this sum March- 
mont Reived l,104:L15s. 7d. ; but it has been 
plausibly argued by Sir G-. H. Rose that the 
STO paid to Marchmont was merely arrears 
of ms salary as lord chancellor, and of his 
pension (see defence in Marchmont Papers 
1 . pp. Ixxxv-cxxxii). If this explanation be 


accepted, the most that can be charged against 
Marchmont is that he took advantage of a 
favourable opportunity to enforce his right- 
ful claims. Marchmont was an unsuccessful 
candidate at the first election of representa- 
tive peers which took place after the union,, 
and also at the election which followed the- 
dissolution of parliament on 15 April 1708. 
He was in fact too pragmatical and opinion- 
ated to win the cordial regard of any party 
in the state. In 1710 he was succeeded in 
the sherifiship of Berwick by the Earl of 
Home ; but after the accession of George I 
he, as a consistent supporter of the Hano- 
verian succession, again came into favour, and, 
besides being reappointed sheriff of Berwick,, 
was made a lord of the court of police. He, 
however, took no further prominent part in 
politics. He died at Berwick-on-Tweed on 
1 Aug. 1724, and was buried in Oanongate 
churchyard, Edinburgh. Writing about 1710' 
Macky, in his ^ Secret Memoirs,’ says of him : 

‘ He hath been a fine gentleman of clear parts, 
but always a lover of set speeches, and could 
hardly give advice to a private friend without 
them ; zealous for the Presbyterian govern- 
ment in Church and its Divine Right, whick 
was the great motive that encouraged him 
against the crown. Business and years hath 
now almost worn him out ; he hath been hand- 
some and lovely, and was since King William 
came to the throne.’ He was the author of 
an essay on surnames contributed to Collier’s 
‘Dictionary.’ 

^ By his wife Grisell or Grizel, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Ker of Cavers, Marchmont had 
four sons : Patrick, lord Polwarth, who, 
after serving through the campaigns of King 
William and the Duke of Marlborough, 
died without issue in 1710 ; Robert, a cap- 
tain in the army, who predeceased his elder- 
brother; Alexander, second earl of March- 
mont, who assumed the surname of Camp- 
bell and is noticed under that name, and 
Sir Andrew Hume of Kimmerghame, a lord 
of session. His five daughters were : Grizel, 
married to George Baillie of Jervis wood [see 
Baillie] ; Christian, died in Holland unmar- 
ried in 1 688 ; Anne, married to Sir J ohn Hall of 
Dunglass; J uliana, married to Charles Billing- 
ham ; and J ean, married to Lord Toi*phichen. 

[Marchmont Papers, ed. Sir G. H. Rose, 3 vols. 
1831 ; Crawfurd’s Officers of State, pp. 240-6, 
founded on personal knowledge and information 
communicated by Marchmont; Lady Murray’s- 
Memoirs of George Baillie aud Lady Grisell 
Baillie, 1824; Rose’s Observations on Pox’s 
History; Wodrow’s Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland ; Lockhart Papers ; Carstares’ State 
Papers ; Macky’s Secret Memoirs ; Law’s Memo- 
rials; Lauder of Pountainhall’s Historical No- 
tices and Historical Observes (Bannatyne Club) ; 
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Macaulay’s Hist, of England ; Haig and Brun- 
ton’s College of Justice, pp. 451-61 ; Dougks’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 179-82.] T. F. H. 

HUME, THOMAS, M.D. (1769 P-1850), 
physician, horn in Dublin about 1769, was 
the son of Gustavus Hume [q. y.], surgeon 
of that city (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886, ii. 713). He was educated at Trinity 
College, DuWin, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1792, M.B. in 1796, and M.D. on 19 July 
1803. On 6 July 1804 he was incorporated 
M.D. at Oxford as a member of University 
College (f5.) He was admitted a candidate 
of the (College of Physicians on 25 June 
1807, a fellow on 25 June 1808, was cen- 
sor in 1814, 1821, 1831, and 1832, and was 
declared an elect on 18 Jan. 1832. In 
1808 he sailed for Portugal as physician 
to the army under Wellesley, but returned 
to England during the following year, and 
became physician to the W^estminster Hos- 
pital. Ilesigning this office in 1811, he went 
back to the Peninsula. Shortly afterwards 
he received from the cornmander-in-chief the 
appointment of physician to the London dis- I 
trict, which he held until the establishment 
was broken up by the peace of 1815. He 
died at Hanwell on 21 Oct. 1850, aged 81, 
and ‘ was biuried in the family vault of his 
wife, the last descendant of the mathema- 
tician, Dr. John Wallis’ {Gent. Mag. 1850, 
pt. ii. 676; Notes and Queries, 6thser.x. 346). 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. 1878, iii. 63-4; Dub- 
lin Graduates, 1591-1868, p. 287-] G. G-. 

HUME, TOBIAS {d. 1645), soldier and 
musician, was a soldier of fortune, and spent 
much of his life in the service of Sweden. 
In 1605 he published “'The First Part of 
Ayres, French, Pollish, and others,’ with a 
dedication to William Herbert, third earl of 
Pembroke, in which he says, ‘ My life hath 
been a soldier and my idleness addicted to 
music.’ His favourite instrument seems to 
have been the viol-da-gamba. In 1607 he pub- 
lished ^Captain Hume’s Musicall Humors,’ 
dedicated to Anne of Denmark, which con- 
tains curious attempts at programme-music. 
The British Museum possesses a copy of this 
work, with an autograph inscription praying 
the queen ^ to heare this musick by mee ; 
hauinge excellent instruments to performe 
itt,’ and both this and the former work 
are described by Dr. Himbault {Bibliotheca 
Madrigaliana, London, 1847, pp. 21, 25. 
In the Record Office (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ohas. I. vol. clxxix. No. 7) is an un- 
dated petition from Ilume, asking leave for 
himself and 120 men to proceed to Mickle 
Bury (? Mecklenburg) land, whither he had 
been sent by the king of Sweden. He states 
that he had served in many foreign countries. 


At Christmas 1629 he entered Charterhouse 
as a poor brother. His mind seems to have 
given way, for in July 1642 he published a 
rambling 'True Petition of Colonel Hume ’ 
to parliament offering either to defeat the 
rebels in Ireland with a hundred ' instru- 
ments of war,’ or, if furnished with a complete 
navy, to bring the king within three months 
twenty millions of money. He styles him- 
self ' colonel,’ but the rank was probably of 
his own invention, for in the entry of his 
death, which took place at Charterhouse on 
Wednesday, 16 April 1645, he is still called 
Captain Hume. 

[Hume’s works; State Papers quoted above; 
Register of Charterhouse, communicated by the 
Rev. the Master ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
vii. 369 ; Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 24489 (Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum).] W. B. S. 

HUMFREY, JOHN (1621-1719), ejected 
minister, was born at vSt. Albans, Hertford- 
shire, in January 1621 (see title-page of his 
Free Thoughts, 1710). In Lent term 1638 
he entered Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
graduated B.A. on 18 Nov. 1641. He had 
left Oxford and was ' in the parliament 
quartiers,’ but returned to it when occupied 
by the king (1642) ; he again left it on its 
surrender to Fairfax (20 June 1646), and 
obtained employment (probably a chaplaincy) 
in Devonshire. On 13 July 1647 he gradu- 
ated M.A. He was ' ordain’d by a classis of 
presbyters in 1649 ; ’ he gives as his reason 
that he was 'in the country, and not ac- 
quainted with any bishop ; ’ he never took 
the covenant, nor joined any presbyterial 
association. He obtained the vicarage of 
Frome Selwood, Somersetshire. It was his 
practice to admit to the Lord’s Supper with- 
out examination ; this he defended in his first 
publication. Of his adhesion to the monarchy 
he made no secret. Shortly before the Re- 
storation, a warrant was out against him for 
preaching in favour of the king’s return. 

Soon after the Restoration, William Pierce, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, invited Humffiey, 
in accordance with Charles II’s declaration, 
to assist at an ordination. Humfrey told 
his bishop 'he had only been ordain’d by 
presbyters ’ and thought it sufficient. Pierce 
urged him to be reordained. He had two days 
to consider, and complied, stipulating for 
' some little variation in the words used,’ and 
for exemption from subscription. Becoming 
uneasy, he prepared a publication to show 
' how a minister ordain’d by the presbytery 
may take ordination also by the bishop.’ Wil- 
kins, afterwards bishop of Chester, saw the 
work in manuscript and approved it. Ed- 
ward Worth, afterwards bishop of Killaloe, 
told Humfrey that its publication (1661) 
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liad ‘converted all Ireland (exc&pting two 
Scotts) ’ ; a groundless statement, unless the 
reference he to the two counties of Down 
and Antrim. Hiunfrey himself was not 
satisfied with what he had done. He went 
to the bishop’s registrar, read a renunciation, 
and tore up and burned his certificate of 
deacon’s order. This was shortly before the 
Uniformity Act, which ejected him (August 
1662) from his living. He was succeeded by 
J oseph Glanvill [q. v.] He still retained his 
testimonials of priest’s order, ‘ not knowing 
but they might be of use to him.’ But some 
time later he tore up these also, burned a 
part, and enclosed the remainder in a letter 
to Pierce. 

Humfrey came to London, where he 
gathered a congregational church, which met 
in Duke’s Place, afterwards in Rosemary 
Lane, finally in Boar’s Head Yard, Petti- 
coat Lane, Whitechapel. His views on church 
matters were extremely moderate, and he 
spent much ink in futile recommendations 
of a union of all protestants. In the theo- 
logical disputes of the time he was a man of 
no side. He was certainly not an antino- 
mian, as Wilson supposes, though he criti- 
cised the critics of Tobias Crisp [q. v.l He 
always had a way of his own, but men of all 
parties respected him. One of his many trea- 
tises on justification (1697) is prefaced by the 
commendations of three bishops, Patrick of 
Ely, Stillingfleet of Worcester, and Strafford 
of Chester. After the revolution he became 
an inveterate writer of advices to parliament, 
seldom letting a session pass without some 
appeal in favour of liberal measures. On one 
occasion he was committed to the Gate- 
house. In 1709 his pamphlet on the sacra- 
mental test was burned by the hangman, but 
on admitting the authorship at the bar of the 
House of Commons he was dismissed with- 
out further censure. His accounts (1708) 
of the ‘ French prophets ’ are interesting and 
instructive. The persistence of his bodily 
and mental vigour was remarkable ; in his 
ninety-second year he brought out a new 
book and projected another; he continued 
his ministry to his ninety-ninth year. At 
the time of the Salters’ Hall dispute (Fe- 
bruary-March 1719) he was still living, but 
took no part in it. He died in 1719, pro- 
bably towards the end of the year, his suc- 
cessor, Joseph Hussey, being appointed in 
Decsember. Humfrey survived all the ejected 
except Hathan Denton Fq , v."], who was buried 
13 Oct. 1720. 

He published: 1. ' A Humble Vindication 
of a Free Admission unto the Lord’s Supper ’ 
&C.J 1651, 8vo ; 3rd edit. 1653, 12mo. 2. ‘ A 
Rejoinder to Dr. Drake,’ &c., 1664, * 8 vo. 


3. ‘ A Second Vindication,’ &c., 1656, 12mo. 

4. ‘ A Brief Pteceipt . . . against . . . Ene- 
mies,’ &c., I 608 , 12 mo. 5. ‘ The Question 

of Reordination,’ &c., 1661, 8 vo. 6 . ‘A Se- 
cond Discourse about Reordination ’ &c. 
1662, 4to. 7. ‘The Obligation of Human 
Laws,’ &c., 1671, 8 v 6 . • 8 . ‘ The Authority 
of_ the Magistrate,’ &c., 1672, 8 vo. 9 . ‘ The 

1672-4, 4to, 4 parts. 

10 . ‘The Peaceable Design,’ &c., 1675, 8 vo. 

11 . ‘ Peaceable Disquisitions,’ &c., 1678, 4 to 

12 . ‘The Healing Paper,’ &c., 1678, 4 to'. 

13. ‘ Animadversions and Considerations ’ 
&c., 16/9, 12mo. 14. ‘ A Peaceable Resolu- 
tion, &c., 1680, 8vo. 15. ‘ Paulus Redivivus ’ 
&c., 1680, 8 vo. 16. ‘ 2 v/x/ 3 oX? 7 , sive conflictus 
cum Antichristo,' &c., 1681, fol. 17. ^ An 
Answer to Dr. Stillingfleet,’ &c. 168i 4to 
2 parts. 18. ‘ A Reply to the Defence of Dr! 
btillingneet, &c., 1681, 4to (this and the fore- 
going Witten in conjunction with Stephen 
Lobb [q.v.]) 19. ‘ Materials for Union ’ &c 

^ ^^-Iter,’ CieSS; 

l_mo. M. Two Steps of a Nonconformist,’ 
&c., 1684, 4to. 22 . ‘ The Third Step of L 

Nonconformist,’ &c., 1684, 4to. 23. ‘Advice 

before it ^ too late,’ &c. [1688], 4 to. 

24. ‘Union Pursued,’ &c., 1691, 4to. 2 fr ‘Me- 
diocna &c., 1695, 4to. 26. ‘ The Righteous- 
•. • • of Justification,’&c., 1697, 4to. 
11' Interposer,’ &c., 1698, 4to. 

28. Hediocna ... a Collection,’ &c., 1698, 
4to. --9. A Letter to George Keith ^ &;c 

1700 17' William Penn,’ &c.’, 

to Parliament Men,’ 
&c., 1701, 4to. 32. ‘The Free State of the 

People of England,’ &c., 1702, 4to. 33. ‘After- 

Lonsiderations for some Members of Parlia- 
hament, &c., 1704, 4to. 34 . ‘Lord’s Day 
Entertainment,’ &c., 1704, 8 vo. 35 . ‘A 
Draught for a National Church,’ &c. 1705 
4to; 1709, 4to. 36. ‘Veritas in Semente 
Q * * the Quakers,’ &c., 1705, 

170^ 4tn ’ < f ■ J^atificatione,’ &c.; 

plo^i of the French 

Prophets,’ &c., 1708, 8 vo. 89. ‘A Farther 

Account of our late Prophets,’ &c., 1708, 

kr°T B f' ^ . for the Morn- 

mg Lecture,’ &c 1709, 8 vo. 41. ‘Free 

Itn w-'j ■ li^’^®t®®t™ation,’ &c., 1710, 
slo U' ‘ Wiched,’ &c., 1710, 

^Jt® Tli®“glits,’&c., 1711, 4to (con- 

issue waspro- 

77l97f'ATlt 7 ill°™iog Prayer,’ &c., 
sirrooi t'AMx). Some Other pamphlets and 
Mgle sermons are referred to by Calamy. 

an astrologer, horn in 1638 at Shrewsbury, 
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and educated at Cambridge ; also with J obn ' 
Humpbryes, a qiiaker, author of Bib? Udu- 
TCdVj &c., 1657, 4to. 

[Wood’s Athense Oson. (Bliss), iv. 743 sq. ; 
Wood’s Fasti, ii. 3, 103 ; Calamy’s Account, 1713, 
p. 615 sq. ; Calamy’s Own Life, 1830, i. 371 sq., 
ii. 143 sq. ; Wilson’s Dissenting Churcbes of 
London, 1814, iv. 408 sq. ; James’s Hist. Litig. 
Presb. Chapels, 1867, p. 691.] A. G-. 

HUMFREY, PELHAM (1647-1674), 
musician and composer, said to bave been 
tbe nepbew of Colonel John Humpbrey, Brad- 
shaw’s sword-bearer, was born in 1647. His 
name occurs as Humpbrey, Humpbrys, and 
in other forms, but tbe above is that adopted 
by himself. In 1660 be was one of the first 
set of children of tbe Chapel Ptoyal, under 
Henry Cooke. As early as 1664 be appears 
as a composer, tbe second edition of Cbf- 
ford’s ‘ Divine Services and Anthems ’ con- 
taining tbe words of five anthems which are j 
stated to have been composed by Hiunfrey, 

‘ one of tbe children.’ In tbe same year be 
was associated with Blow and Turner in tbe 
composition of an anthem, ' I will always 
give thanks,’ known as tbe ^ Club Anthem,’ of 
which Humfrey wrote tbe first and Blow tbe 
last portion, Turner contributing an inter- 
mediate bass solo. This is said by Dr._ Tud- 
way to have commemorated a naval victory 
gained by tbe Duke of York over the Dutch ; 
but as no such victory took place till 1665, 
when Humfrey was abroad, it is more pro- 
bable that it was intended, as Boyce sug- 
gests, merely as a memorial of the three 
writers’ friendship. 

In 1664 Charles II sent Humfrey abroad 
to study music. He received from the secret 
service moneys ; 200^. in 1664, 100^. in 1665, 
and 150/. in 1666, ‘to defray the charge of 
his journey into France and Italy ’ (Gbovb). 
In Paris he was instructed by Lully, whose 
methods he introduced into England (see 
Hulla-H, Modern Mtcsic, sect, iv.) On 24 Jan. 
1666-7, while still abroad, he was appointed 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and on his 
return to England was sworn into his office 
26 Oct. 1667. On 1 Nov. Pepys heard at the 
Chapel Royal ' a fine anthem, made by Pel- 
ham, who is come over.’ On 15 Nov. Pepys 
writes that ‘ Mr. CfEsar and little Pelham 
Humphreys ’ dined with him. Humfrej^, ac- 
cording to Pepys, was ‘ an absolute monsieur, 
as full of form, and confidence, and vanity, 
and disparages everything, and^ everybody’s 
skill but his own. . . . After dinner,’ Pepys 
continues, ^ we did play, he on the theorbo, 
Mr. Caesar on his French lute, and I on the 
viol, and I see that this Frenchman do so 
much wonders on the theorbo, that without 
question he is a good musician, but his 


vanity do ofiend me.’ On the following day 
Pepys -went to M'hitehaU, where Humfrey 
conducted a concert of ‘ vocall and instru- 
mental! musick,’ chiefly of his own composi- 
tion, which was not much to Pepys’s taste. 

On 24 June 1672 Humfrey was elected 
one of the annual wardens of the Corpora- 
tion for regulating the Aud and Science of 
Musique (cf. Sari. MS. 1911). On 30 July 
of the same year he was appointed master of 
the children in succession to Cooke ; and on 
8 Aug. 1673 he was, together with Purcell, 
appointed ‘ Composer in Ordinary for the 
Violins to His Majesty.’ 

Humfrey died at Windsor, 14 July 1674, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
17 July, He was succeeded as master of the 
children by Blow. His epitaph, which in 
Hawkins’s time had become effaced, ran : 

‘ Here lieth interred the body of Mr. Pelham 
Humphrey, who died the fourteenth of July, 
Anno Dom. 1674, and in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age’ (Eeepe, Monmnenta West- 
monaBteriensia, no. 176). His will, daced 
I 23 April [1674], was proved on 30 July 1674 
by his widow Catherine, who was appointed 
‘ sole extrix and Mrs.’ of all his worldly 
possessions. He left. ‘ to my cousin Betty 
Jelfe, Mr. Blow and Besse dill, each 20 shil- 
lings for rings.’ His daughter Mary was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on 23 Feb. 
1673-4. 

Humfrey was a fine lutenist, and is said 
to have often composed both the words and 
music for his songs. His indebtedness to con- 
tinental models was great, and he was one 
of the earliest to introduce foreign influences 
into Enghsh music. Boyce considers that he 
was ^ the first of our ecclesiastical composers 
who had the least idea of musical pathos in 
the expression of words.’ 

His compositions, which were chiefly 
sacred, include a large number of anthems, 
services, and songs. Of his anthems, seven 
I are printed in Boyce’s ‘ Cathedral Music : ’ 
others, including the ‘ Club Anthem’ ard an 
evening service, form part of the Tudway 
collection {Karl. MS. 7338); others are ex- 
tant in manuscript at Ely, Salisbury, Wind- 
sor, Christ Church and the Music School, 
Oxford, the Fitz william Museum, Cambridge, 
and the Additional MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum. In the last-named collection is an an- 
them, ^ By the waters,’ by Humfrey and Pur- 
cell {Add. MS. 30932), and three services by 
Humffey iih. 31444, 31445, 31459). Three 
sacred songs, and a ^ Dialogue ’ written m 
collaboration with Blow, were printed in 
^Harmonia Sacra,’ Bk. ii., 1714. He com- 
posed a setting of Ariel’s song, ‘ WTiere the 
bee sucks,’ for Davenant and IDryden’s ver- 
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sion of tlie ‘Tempest’ in 1670, and contri- 
buted tlie music for a song, ‘ "WTierevei* I 
am,’ to Dry den’s ‘Conquest of Granada,’ 1672. 
He wrote for the king two birthday odes, 
‘Smile, smile again,’ and ‘When from his 
throne,’ and a new year’s ode, ‘ See, mighty 
sir’ (ib. 33287). A song, ‘The Phcenix,’ of 
which the words were by Charles II and the 
music by Humfrey, was printed in London 
in 1705 ,■ and Hawkins prints, in the appen- 
dix to his ‘ History of Music,’ another song 
of Humfrey’s, ‘ 1 pass all my hours in an old 
shady grove,’ of which the words are also 
attributed to the king. Hawkins states that 
Humfrey ‘composed tunes for many of the 
songs in the “ Theater of Music,” “ Treasury 
of Music,” and other collections in his time, 
particularly to the song “ 'Wlien Aurelia j&rst 
I courted,” which was a favourite.’ Several 
of his songs were included in ‘ Choice Ayres, 
Songs, and Dialogs,’ 1676-84, and a few are 
reprinted in J. S. Smith’s ‘ Musica Antiqua.’ 
Manuscripts of songs and duets by Humfrey 
are preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
and the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

[G-rove’s Diet, of Music, i. 756 ; Chester’s 
Registers of Westminster Abbey, pp. 183, 184, 
205; Pepys’s Diary (Bright’s edit.), v. 93, 94, 
96 ; Hawkins’s Hist, of Music (1853 edit.), 
pp. 718, 937 ; Burney’s Hist, of Music, hi. 444; 
Christ Church, Fitzwilliam, and Oxford Music 
School Catalogues ; works in Brit. Mus.] 

E. F. S. 

HUMPHHET. [See also Hitmphiit.] 

HUMPHREY or HUMFREY, LAU- 
RENCE, D.D. (1527 P-1590), president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and dean succes- 
sively of Gloucester and Winchester, was 
born about 1527 at Newport Pagnel, Buck- 
inghamshire, and was educated at Cambridge. 
He was probably the Humphrey who matri- 
culated in November 1544 as a pensioner of 
Christ’s College (Cooper, Athene Cantahr, 
ii. 80). Dr. Willet, in his dedication to the 
‘ Harmony on the first Book of Samuel,’ 
names Humphrey as one of the eminent 
preachers who had received their education 
in that college. He must, however, have soon 
removed to Oxford, where he was elected a 
demy of Magdalen College in 1546 (Blox4lK, 
^effister of Magdalen College, ^ Oxford, iv. 
104). He was elected a probationary fellow 
in 1548, proceeded B.A. in 1549, and soon 
afterwards became a perpetual fellow of his 
college. On 18 July 1552 he commenced 
M.A. He was elected lecturer in natural 
phHosophy in that year, and lecturer in moral 
philosophy in 1553. 

Throughout his life Humphrey advocated 


advanced protestant opinions. He conse- 
quently obtained from the college on 27 Sept. 
1553, soon after the accession of Mary, leave 
to go abroad, on condition that he should 
not depart from the realm without the royal 
license. He went first to Basle, and then 
to Zurich, and his name is subscribed to a 
letter from the protestant exiles at the latter 
place to their brethren at Frankfort, dated 
13 Oct. 1554. On 24 Dec. 1554, and again 
on 15 J une 1555, the college authorities gave 
him a further extension of leave, and at the 
same time helped him to defray the cost of 
his studies abroad. While at Zurich he 
associated with Parkhurst, Jewel, and other 
protestant exiles, and lodged in the house 
of Christopher Froschover, the printer (Zurich 
Letters, i. 11). He highly extols the hospi- 
tality and kindness of the magistrates and 
ministers there. As he continued abroad 
beyond the time for which leave had been 
granted, his name fell out of the list of fel- 
lows of Magdalen College before the July 
election in 1556. On 23 April 1558 he was 
admitted into the English protestant con- 
^egation at Geneva (BuRi;r, Livre desAnglois 
a Geneve, p. 11). In June 1559 he was 
living at Basle. 

After the death of Queen Mary he re- 
turned to England. During his absence he 
had corresponded on theological subjects with 
the divines at Geneva, and brought back 
with him ‘ so much of the Calvinian, both 
in doctrine and discipline, that the best that 
could he said of him was that he was a 
moderate and conscientious nonconformist ’ 
(Wood, Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 658). In 

1560, however, he was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university. In the 
year following he was a candidate for the 
presidentship of Magdalen College, and ob- 
tained letters of recommendation from Arch- 
bishop Parker and Grindal, bishop of London, 
but the fellows, being ‘leavened much with 
popery,’ at first refused to choose him. On 
28 Nov. 1561, however, he was, on a second 
scrutiny, unanimously elected, and took the 
oaths on 17 Dec. He soon discovered that 
he had succeeded to ‘ a post of honour, but 
of small profit,’ and accordingly, in January 
1561-2, he unsuccessfully applied to Cecil for 
a canonry of Christ Church, adducing many 
instances of such pluralities (Cal. State 
Fapers, Dom. 1547-80, pp. 192, 193). He 
graduated B.D. on 10 June 1662, and was 
created D.D. on the 13th of the following 
month (Oxf TJniv. Reg., Oxf. Hist. Soe., i. 
218). Taking advantage of the important 
offices he held, Humphrey ‘ did not only . . . 
stock his College with a generation of Non- 
conformists, which could not be rooted out 
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in many years after his decease, but sowed 
also in the Divinity School . . . seeds of Cal- 
vinism, and laboured to create in the younger 
sort ... a strong hatred against the Papists ’ 
(^AtTiencB Oxon. i. oSQV His zeal against 
the Roman catholics gained for him the title 
of ^ Papistomastix.’ 

On 3 March 1563-4 Humphrey, with his 
friend Thomas Sampson, and four other 
d-ivines who refused to wear the vestments, 
were cited to appear before Archbishop 
Parker and his colleagues at Lambeth. The 
archbishop produced no impression on them 
by quoting the opinions of foreign divines, 
such as Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, and 
submissive appeals to the archbishop, the 
bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, and 
Lincoln, and other commissioners, and a 
letter to the Earl of Leicester failed to pro- 
cure their release. On 29 April the arch- 
bishop peremptorily declared in open court 
that they must conform at all points or im- 
mediately part with their preferment. After 
further examinations they were released on 
signing a proposition, by which they seemed 
to allow the lawfulness of the vestments, 
though on grounds of inexpediency declining 
to use them (Stetpe, Life of Farher^ p. 162 ; 
Annals, i. 464, folio). About the same time 
they addressed a letter to the queen, appeal- 
ing for toleration (Coopee, ii. 81). 

Humphrey retired for a time to the house 
of a widow named Warcup in Oxfordshire ; 
thence he wrote on 24 May 1565 to John 
Eoxe to intercede with the Duke of Norfolk 
for him. In the same month he wrote to the 
bishops against the vestments, urging that 
other popish practices would follow. Again, 
in a letter to Gecil (1566), he prayed that 
the articles of the archbishop might be in 
some ways mitigated and that pastors might 
be relieved from observing certain ceremonies 
( Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1647-80, pp. 253, 
271). He had, indeed, been appointed to 
preach at St. Paul’s Cross either by the 
Bishop of London or the lord mayor, but it 
appears that he, Sampson, and Lever were 
allowed to preach in London without wear- 
ing the habits (Steype, Life of Grindal^ p. 
116, folio ; Parser Correspondence, p. 239). 
While his case was under the consideration 
of the commissioners, the Bishop of Win- 
chester had presented him to a small living 
in the diocese of Salisbury, but Bishop Jewel, 
his professed friend and intimate acquaint- 
ance, declined to admit him because he re- 
fused an assurance of conformity (20 Dec. 
1565) {Life of Parher, i. 184, folio ; Jewel, 
Works, ed. Ayre, biog. mem. p. xix). 

Upon the publication of the advertisements 
for enforcing a more strict conformity, Hum- 


phrey wrote to Secretary Cecil (23 April 
1566) begging him to stay their execution 
{Life of Parker, p. 217). On the queen visit- 
ing the university of Oxford in 1566, she was 
met near Wolvercot by Humphrey, Godwyn, 
dean of Christ Church, and other doctors in 
their scarlet habits. After a Latin oration 
by Marbeck, the queen said to Humphrey, 
as he was kissing her hand, ‘ Methin^ thus 
gown and habit becomes you very well, and 

1 marvel that you are so straight-laced on 
this point — but I come not now to chide.’ 
When her majesty entered Christ Church 
Cathedral, Humphrey was one of the four 
doctors who held a canopy over her. On 

2 Sept, the Spanish ambassador and divers 
noblemen attended a divinity lecture given 
in the schools by Dr. Humphrey. 

The Earl of Leicester, in a letter to the 
university of Oxford, dated 26 March 1567, 
warmly recommended Humphrey to the office 
of vice-chancellor. On 21 July I 068 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for visit- 
ing Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and eject- 
ing the Roman catholics from that society. He 
was incorporated D.D. at Cambridge 7 March 
1568-9. On 13 March 1570-1 he was installed 
dean of Gloucester, and consented to wear 
the habits. "^He was loath,’ he wrote to 
Burghley at the time, ^her majesty or any 
other honourable person should think that 
he was forgetful of his duty, or so far off from 
obedience, but that he would submit himself 
to those orders in that place where his being 
and living was. And therefore he had 
yielded ’ (Stetpe, Annals, ii. 451, folio). He 
was commissary or vice-chancellor of the 
university of Oxford in 1571, and continued 
to hold the office till about 1576. During 
that period the title of commissary was 
dropped, and that of vice-chancellor only 
used. On 31 Aug, 1572 he, on behalf of the 
university of Oxford, delivered a Latin ora- 
tion before the queen at Woodstock, and made 
another oration to her majesty at the same 
place on 11 Sept. 1575 (Wood, Annals, ed. 
Gutch, ii. 173). 

On 14 July 1576, and again in 1584, he 
was in a commission to visit the diocese of 
Gloucester. At the latter end of this year 
Lord Burghley wrote to him that his non- 
conformity seemed to be the chief impedi- 
ment in the way of his being made a bishop. 
Humphrey consequently once again adopted 
the disputed habits, but ^ protested that his 
standing before and conforming now came of 
one cause, viz. the direction of a clear con- 
science, and tended to one end, which was 
edification ’ (Steype, Annals, i. App. p. 68 , 
fol.) In 1578 he was one of the deputies (the 
others being Thomas Wilson, dean of Wor- 
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cester, J olin Hamnioiid, LL.D., and Jolin Still, 
D.D., afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells) 
sent to the diet at Smalcald to confer with their 
brethren about Lutheranism and the contro- 
Yersies respecting the Lord’s Supper. On 
14 Oct. 1580 he was instituted to the deanery 
of Winchester {Lansd. MS. 982^ f. 128). 
This preferment he held till his death. In 
February 1580-1 he was one of three deans 
recommended to convocation by Bishop Ayl- 
mer for the office of prolocutor : Bay, dean of 
Windsor, was elected (Stetpe, Life of Grin- 
daf p. 257, fol.) He was one of the divines 
appointed by the privy council in 1582 to 
take part in conferences with the catholics. 
Cooper, bishop of Winchester, issued in 1585, 
as visitor of Magdalen College, a set of in- 
junctions, especially as regards divine wor- 
ship, and by gentle persuasion overcame the 
puritanical mind of the president, so that 
surplices were restored in the chapel. Hum- 
phreys died at Oxford on 1 Feb. 1589-90, 
and was buried in the chapel of Magdalen 
College, where a mural monument, with a 
Latin inscription, was erected to his memory. 

He married, in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, Joan, daughter of Andrew 
Inkfordby of Ipswich, by whom he had seven 
sons and five daughters. According to Wood, 
Humphrey did not live happily with his wife, 
and was not on good terms with his sons. 
His widow died on 27 Aug. 1611, aged 74, 
and was buried in the chancel of the church 
of Steeple Barton, Oxfordshire, where a 
monument was erected to her memory by her 
eldest daughter, Justina, wife of Caspar Dor- 
mer, esq. (see pedigree in Blosxm, iv. 110). 
His daughter Judith was the third wife of 
Sir Edmund Carey, third surviving son of 
Henry, lord Hunsdon (Clutteebuce;, HerG 
fordshire, iii. 381). 

W’’ood says Humphrey was ^ a great and 
general scholar, an able linguist, a deep di- 
vine ; and for his excellency of rule, exact- 
ness of method, and substance of matters in 
his writings, he went beyond most of our 
theologians.^ 

His works are: 1. Answer to 'The dis- 
playing of the protestantes and sundry their 
practises’ [by Miles Huggarde, q. v.], Lon- 
don, 1556, 16mo. Written conjointly with 
Hobert Crowley. 2. ‘ Origenis tres dialog! 
de recta fide contra Marcionistas j ’ in ' Ori- 
Opera,’ Basle, 1571, fol. ii. 811. The 
dedication to Sir Anthony Cavura, knight, 
is dated Basle, 6 Aug. 1557. The work is a 
paraphrase ratherthan a translation. 3. ' Epi- 
stola de Grsecis Literls et Homeri Lectione 
et Imitatione ad prsesidem et socios coHegii 
Magdalen. Oxon.J In ' Kepas AgaX^etas, ^ 
mKeavas rmv ck rS)v rov 
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Basle, 1558. 4. ' De religionis conserva- 

tione et reformatione vera ; deque primatu 
regum et magistratuum, & obedientia illis, 
ut summis in terra Christ! vicariis,praestanda, 
liber,’ Basle, 1559, 8vo. 5. ‘ De ratione 
interpretandi authores,’ Basle, 1559, 8vo. 
Dedicated to Sir Thomas Wroth. At the 
end of the volume is the Prophecy of Oba- 
diah in Hebre'w and Latin, and Philo 'De 
Judice’ in Greek and Latin, done by Hum- 
phrey. 6. ' Optimates, sive de nobilitate, 
ej usque antiqua origine, naturd, discipline, 
&c., lib. 3,’ Basle, 1560, 8vo. At the end is 
'Philonis Judaei de nobilitate,’ translated 
from the Greek. An English translation ap- 
peared with this title : ' The Nobles, or of No- 
bilitye. The original nature, dutyes, ryght, 
and Christian Institucion thereof, in three 
Bookes,’ London, 1563, 12mo. 7. ' Oratio 
Woodstochiee habita ad illustriss. P. Elizab. 
31 Aug. 1572,’ London, 1572, 4to, and in 
Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, i. 
583. 8. ' Joannis Juelli Angli, Episcopi S«a- 
risburiensis, vita & mors, eiusq. veroe doc- 
trinse defensio, cum refutatione quorundam 
objectorum , . .’ London, 1573, 4to ; prefixed 
also to ' Juelli Opera,’ 1600, fol. Dedicated to 
Archbishop Parker and Sandys, bishop of Lon- 
don, at whose desire the work was written. 
An English abridgment is prefixed to Jewel’s 
' Apology,’ and his ' Epistle to Scipio,’ ed. 1685. 
9. 'Oratio in Aula Woodstoc. habita ad illus- 
triss. R. Elizab. an. 1575,’ London, 1575, 4to ; 
reprinted in Nichols’s ' Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ i. 585-99. 10. 'Jesuitism! pars 
prima ; sive de praxi Pomanse curite contra 
resp. & principes ; & de nova legatione jesui- 
tarum in Angliam, tt p ode pair eia &;premonitio 
ad Anglos. Cui adjuncta est concio ejusdem 
argumenti. Edit, secunda,’ London, 1581, 
1682, 8vo ; and in vol. iii. of 'Doctrina Jesui- 
tarum per varies authores,’ 6 vols., Pochelle, 
1585-6. 11. ' Pharisaismus vetus et novus, 
sive de fermento PharisEeorum et Jesuitarum 
vitando ; concio habita apud Oxonienses in 
die cinerum mdlxxxii. in Matth. xvi. Marc, 
viii. Luc. xii.,’ London, 1582; in 'Doctrina 
Jesuitarum,’ vol. ii. ; and in the works of 
William Whitaker, Geneva, 1620, fol., i. 240. 
12. ' Jesuitism! pars secunda . . .’ London, 

1584, _8vo; and in 'Doctrina Jesuitarum,’ 
vol. ii. 13. ' Apologetica Epistola ad Aca- 
demise Oxoniensis Cancellarium,’ Pochelle, 

1585, 8vo. 14. An edition of John Shep- 
reve’s 'Summa & synopsis Novi Testament! 
distichis ducentis sexaginta comprehensa ’ 
was revised and corrected by Humphrey, 
Oxford, 1586, 8vo. It is printed also in 
'Gemma Fabri,’ London, 1598 and 1603, and 
in 'Biblii Summula,’ London, 1621 and 
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1623. 15. ^ Seven Sermons against Treason, 
on 1 Sam. xxvi. 8, 9, 10, 11/ &c., London, 
1588, 8vo ; dedicated to tlie Earl of Leices- 
ter. 16. ^ Antidiploma/ manuscript cited in 
' Apologia ministrorum Lincoln./ 1605, 4to. 
17. Translation of Origen ^ Of True Faith,’ 
with a preface to the same author. 18. St. 
Cyril’s Commentaries upon Isaiah, trans- ; 
lated into Latin ; dedicated to Queen Eliza- 
beth. 19. ^ Consensus patrum de justifica- 
tione.’ 20. Index to Forster’s Hebrew Lexi- j 
con. 21. Latin and Greek verses prefixed to 
various works which are specified in Cooper’s 
‘ Athense Cantabrigienses.’ 

There is a portrait of Humphrey in Mag- 
dalen College School, His face was among 
those painted on the top of the wall under 
the roof of the picture gallery in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. A fime engraved portrait of 
him is in Holland’s ^ Hercoologia.’ Of this 
there is a reduced copy in Lupton’s ^ Modern 
Protestant Divines.’ 

[Addit. MSS. 5848 p. 43, 58/1 f. 103 ; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert); Baker MSS. vi. 351- 
354, svii. 256 ; Bloxam’s Magdalen Coll. Be- 
gister, ii. pref. p. Ivi, vol. iv. 104-32; Brook’s 
Puritans, i. 363 ; Burnet’s Hist, of theEeforma- 
tion ; Cooper’s AthenseCantabr. ii. 80, 544, where 
many authorities are cited; G-ough’s Index to 
Parker Society Publications ; Granger’s Biog. 
Hist, of England ; Holland’s Herwologia, p. 208 ; 
Johnston’s King’s Visitatorial Power asserted, 
p. 227 ; Le JSTeve’s Pasti (Hardy) ; Lupton’s Mo- 
dern Protestant Divines, p. 292; Keal’s Puri- 
tans; Strype’s Works (general index) ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. p. 421; Warton’s Hist, of English 
Poetry ; Wood’s Annals of Oxford (Gutch) ; 
Wood’s Colleges and Halls (Gutch).] T, C. 

HUMPHREY, PELHAM (1647-1674), 
musician. [See Humfret,] 

HUMPHREY, Duke op Gloucester, 
called the Good Duke Humphrey (1391- 
1447), youngest son of Henry, earl of Derby, 
afterwards Henry IV, by his first wife, Mary 
Bohun {d. 1394), was born in 1391, probably 
in January or February, during his father’s 
absence in Prussia. He remained in England 
with his brothers during his father’s exile. 
He was made a knight on 11 Oct. 1399, the 
day before his father’s coronation. In 1400 
he became a knight of the Garter. In 1403 
ho is said by Waurin (JJhron. 1399-1422, p. 
61) to have been present at the battle of 
Shrewsbury. He received a careful education, 
Bale says, at Balliol College, Oxford (Script. 
Brit. Cat. p. 583, ed. 1557), and became at a 
very early age a great collector and reader of 
books and a bountiful patron of learned men. 
His presents of books to Oxford began about 
1411, when Richard Courtenay [q. v.], the 
chancellor, was enlarging and organising the 
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university library. He was extremely dis- 
solute, and soon after he was thirty had 
undermined his constitution by his excesses 
(Kymer’s report in Hearke ,*' Kiger 
; Scacc. ii. 550-9). His first public appoint- 
ment was on 7 May 1413, soon after his 
brother Henry V’s accession, when he was 
‘ made great chamberlain of England (Doxle, 
Official Baro7iage/n. 2'2). On 16 May 1414 
he was created Duke of Gloucester and Earl 
of Pembroke at the parliament at Leicester. 

Gloucester became one of his brother’s 
council, and was present at the meeting of 
16 April 1415 winch resolved on war with 
France (ffird. P. C. ii. 156). He attended 
Henry V to Southampton, and was one of 
the court which tried and condemned Cam- 
bridge and Scrope for treason. He then em- 
barked for France, where he took part in the 
whole campaign, commanding one of the 
three divisions into which the English army 
was divided, and actively co-operating at the 
siege of Harfleur (T. Livius FoRo-JuLTEKSiSy 
Vita Sen. V, p. 9). At Aginconrt (25 Oct.) 
Gloucester, while struggling against Alencon 
and his followers, was wounded and thrown 
senseless to the ground. He was rescued by 
Henry V (ib. p. 20 ; Redmak, p. 47 ; Elm- 
HA.M, p. 121, both in Cole, Memonals of 
Sen. V; TVriGtHT, Political Songs, ii. 125; 

Battle of j^gmcourt'),^'n.di was con- 
veyed to Calais, where he soon recovered 
(Giles, Qhron. p. 51). His services were 
rewarded by a long series of grants. He 
became lord of the march of Llanstephan, 
near Carmarthen ( Cal. Pot. Pat. p. 266). He 
afterwards received other lands and offices in 
Wales. He was made, on 27 Hov. 1415, 
warden of the Cinque ports and constable of 
Dover Castle, and on 28 Dec. of the same 
year lord of the Isle of Wight and Caris- 
brooke. On 27 Jan. 1416 he was appointed 
warden and chief justice in eyre of the royal 
forests, parks, and warrens south of the Trent 
(Doyle, ii. 22). 

On 30 April 1416 Gloucester received the 
Emperor Sigismund at Dover (Elmhah, p. 
133), and, if a late authority can be trusted 
(Holifshed, iii. 85), rode into the water 
with naked sword in hand and obtained from 
the emperor a promise that he would exer- 
cise or claim no jurisdiction in England. In 
September the emperor’s zeal for peace caused 
the assembling of a conference at Calais . John 
of Burgundy would only be present if Hum- 
phrey were handed over as a hostage for his 
safety. On 4 Oct. Gloucester rode into the 
water to meet Burgundy at Gravelines and 
surrendered himself as a hostage (Gesta 
Sen. V, p. 100, Engl. Hist. Soc. ; Feeder a, 
ix. 390 sq.) He was royally entertained by 
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Philip of Gharolais at Saint-Omer, and was 
surrendered on 13 Oct. after Burgundy’s re- 
turn. He then accompanied Sigismund on 
his coasting Toyage from Calais to Dordrecht; 
where he was dismissed with presents (Wals- 
INGHAM, Ypodigma Neustn^, p. 471 ; Oap- 
GEATB, Chron. p. 315 ; cf. Asohbach, Kaiser 
Sigmund'). 

G-loucester took part in Henry Y’s second 
French expedition in 1417. He took Lisieux 
without difficulty (Kedman, p. 51). On 
19 Sept, he was commissioned to treat for 
the surrender of Bayeux (^Fcedera, ix. 493). 
After Easter 1418 he oxerran the Cotentin; 
finding serious resistance at Cherbourg, which 
only surrendered on 1 Oct. after a long siege 
(T. Liyius Foeo-Julieis'sis, pp. 51-6 ; G-ee- 
GOET, Chi’onicle, p. 121). He then joined 
Henry V at the siege of Bouen, where he took 
up quarters with the king at the Porte Saint- 
Hilaire {Fasten Letters, i. 10 ; Collections of 
London Citizen, Camd. Soc-, pp. 11, 16, 23, 
25). In January 1419 he was made governor 
of the captured capital of Normandy (Moxs- 
TEELET, hi. 308). In April 1419 he had li- 
cense to treat for a marriage between himself 
and Blanche of Sicily, daughter of Charles, 
Mng of Navarre {Feeder a ^ ix, 493). Nothing 
further came of this. He was present at the 
first interview of Henry V and the French 
court at Meulan, and on 1 June was a com- 
missioner to treat for peace and for Henry’s 
marriage {Feedera, ix. 761). He attended 
Henry’s marriage on Trinity Sunday, 1420, 
and fought at the siege of Melun. Later in 
that year he was sent home to replace Bed- 
ford as regent in England (Walsieghaim:, 
H^s^. Angl. u. 3-3). He held the December 
parliament in Henry’s name, and on 30 Dec. 
was formally appointed lieutenant of Eng- 
land {Fcedera, ix. 830). In February 1421 
his commission was concluded by the king’s 
return. In the summer of 1421 Gloucester 
again accompanied Henry V to France. He 
afterwards returned to England, and replaced 
Bedford as regent when the latter accom- 
panied Queen Catherine to Paris in May 
1422. ^ 

Gloucester was stiU in England when 
Henry V died on 31 Aug. 1422, leaving an 
infant heir. On his deathbed Henry warned 
Gloucester not to selfishly prefer his personal 
interests to those of the nation (Waueiiv, 
Chroai. 1399—1422, p. 423^. The dying king 
appointed him deputy for Bedford during 
the latter s presence in France, Humphrey 
at once entered into this position. On 
28 Sept, he received the seals from the chan- 
cellor in the name of his little nephew, 
Henry YI. But the council exercised the 
executive power, and he did not venture to 


gainsay their acts. In the end the question 
of the regency was referred to parliament, 
which Gloucester opened on 9 Nov. {Feeder a 
X. 257). He claimed the regency, both on 
grounds of kinship and the will of Henry Y. 
Parliament rejected his pretensions. At last 
royal letters patent, confirmed by act of par- 
liament, provided that Gloucester, during his 
brother’s presence in England, was only to 
act as principal counsellor after him, but that 
when Bedford was absent Gloucester was to 
be himself protector and defender of the king- 
dom and church, and chief counsellor to the 
king. As Bedford was likely to be fully occu- 
pied in France, Gloucester at once became 
protector, with a salary of eight thousand 
marks a year. The real power, however, re- 
mained with the council, of which Gloucester 
was little more than the chairman, with some 
small rights of dispensing the minor patron- 
age of the crown. The new council only 
took office on five stringent conditions which 
severely limited his power. 

Gloucester’s first acts fully justified the 
caution of Henry Y and the council. Before 
June_1421 Jacqueline of Bavaria fled to the 
English court, where she -was given a pen- 
sion and allowed to act as godmother to 
Henry YI. Born on 25 July 1401, she was 
the only daughter of William lY, count of 
Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, and lord of 
Friesland, and of Margaret of Burgundy, 
sister of J ohn the Fearless. Her first hus- 
band, who soon died, was the dauphin John, 
Charles YII’s elder brother. On her father’s 
death in 1417 she had succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of his three counties. In 1418 she 
had married her second husband, John lY, 
duke of Brabant, her own cousin, and cousin 
of Philip of Burgundy. But her father’s bro- 
ther, John the Pitiless, at one time bishop of 
Liege, wrested Holland and Zealand fromner 
by a treaty with her weak husband, 21 April 
1420. The Spanish antipope, Benedict XIII, 
annulled her marriage with Brabant soon 
after her arrival in England, and, probably in 
the autumn of 1422, Gloucester married her 
(by October 1422, Farticularitds Curieuses, 
p.58 5 before 7 March 1423, STEVEifsoif, i. 211 , 
pref. ; Saie't-Bbmy, ii. 82 ; ^e'eas Sxlvuts, 
Commentarii, pp. 412-15, ed. Borne, 1584). 
Lydgate wrote a ballad to celebrate the event. 
On 20 Oct. 1423 she was denizened {Feedera, 
X. 311), ^Gloucester spent Christmas at St. 
Albans with his wife (cf. Ameitdesham, i. 7 ). 
On 7 Jan. 1424 both were admitted to the 
fraternity of the abbey, which was afterwards 
his favourite place of devotion {ih. i. 66 ). 

Gloucester had dealt a death-blow to Eng- 
lish interests abroad by a marriage which 
directly put him in competition with Philip 
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of Burgundy for the mastery of the Nether- 
lands. The French rejoiced at the prospects 
of the overthrow of the Anglo-Burgundian 
alliance. Letters of Grloucester and others 
were forged (prohahly at the instigation of the 
new constablej Arthur of Kichmond ; hut 
cf. CosyEATj, Jue Connetable de Hichemont^ 
pp. o01-3) to make Philip believe that Bed- 
ford was in secret league with his brother 
and was plotting his assassination (Bbaij- 
COUBT, de Charles VII, ii. 658-60; Des- 
PLAisrairE; Memoires de VAcadeinie de JBru- 
xelles, tome 32, 1867, publishes the forgeries 
from the Lille archives and maintains the 
reality of the plot). But Bedford, though re- 
questing the pope to legitimatise his brother’s 
marriage (Stevensoe", ii. 388), really strained 
every effort to check Humphrey's ambition. 
He joined at once with Burgundy in offering 
to mediate between Grloucester and Brabant. 
On 15 Feb. 1424 Gloucester accepted the offer, 
provided that the case were settled by March. 
It was not till June that the arbiters referred 
the question to Pope Martin Y, whom Glou- 
cester had already requested to pronounce 
against the validity of Jacqueline’s mar- 
riage to Brabant (ib. ii. 392-3, 401-4). But 
Gloucester now collected five thousand sol- 
diers and crossed over to Calais on 16 Oct., 
accompanied by Jacqueline, bent on conquer- 
ing Hainault (zb. ii. 397 ; cf. Beckington Corre- 
spondence, i. 281). He delayed a few days at 
Calais, whence he wrote oh 27 Oct. an in- 
temperate letter to the pope against a papal 
collector (ib. i. 279-80). He marched peace- 
ably through the Burgundian territories, 
and, reaching Hainault, found no open re- 
sistance. On 4 Dec. the estates of Hainault 
recognised him as count, and nest day he took 
the oaths and entered formally on that office. 
The faction of the Hoeks in Holland also rose 
in arms to support his claims (Beaecotot, ii. 
18, 362-8 ; BaT'ticulaz'ites Curieuses mr Jacque- 
line de Bavihre, No. 7 des publications de la 
SocUte des Bibliophiles de Mons, 1838 ; F. VOE 
Lohee, Jahobda von Bayern und ihre Zeit, 
1869 ; Lohee, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Jacohda von Bayernin Abhandlungen der his- 
torischen Classe der bay erischen Academic der 
Wissenschaften, x, 1-112 and 205-336). 

Philip of Burgundy concluded a truce with 
France and hurried to the delivery of Bra- 
bant. After a hot correspondence (printed 
with some variations of text in Moesteelet, 
ii. 213-25; Waeeie; and Saiet-Eeht, ii. 
95-105) he challenged Gloucester to a duel, 
and Humphrey accepted the proposal. But 
his enthusiasm for Jacqueline and her cause 
was over. He had found a new mistress 
in one of the ladies who had accompanied 
her from England. This was Eleanor Cob- 


ham, daughter of Lord Cobham of Ster- 
borough, a handsome, greedy, sensual woman 
of doubtful antecedents. Taldng an affec- 
tionate farewell of Jacqueline, Gloucester 
went back to England with Eleanor on pre- 
tence of preparing for his duel with Philip, 
but that Bedford and the pope forbade (Moi^r- 
j STEELET, iv. 231 ; 'VYatteie, 1422-31, i. 176 ; 

! Steveesoe, ii. 412-14). Bui’gundy overran 
I Hainault and captured Jacqueline in June 
I 1425. He had already occupied Holland and 
i Zealand as the heir of the ex-bishop of Liege, 

} who had died in January. In September 
j Jacqueline escaped to Holland and made her- 
I self mistress of most of the country.. Glou- 
I cester, though unwilling or unable to go in 
person, sent five hundred troops under Lord 
Fitzwalter to her help (‘Waeeie', p. 200). 
But in J anuary 1426 she was beaten by Philip 
at Brouwershaven, and Gloucester grew more 
! indifferent as her prospects darkened. 

I During Gloucester’s absence abroad the 
council had governed and Beaufort had be- 
come chancellor. He came back in April 
1425 embittered by failure, broken in health, 
and crippled by debt. He was present at the 
parliament which met on 30 April, and was 
forbidden to continue further his quarrel 
with Burgundy. He was treated with great 
forbearance and allowed to borrow large 
sums of money- The council, however, 
strongly rebuked him, although it gave him 
the lucrative wardship of the Mortimer es- 
tates of the Duke of York, who was a minor. 
A personal quarrel between Gloucester and 
Beaufort followed. A riot between their 
supporters took place in London on 30 Oct. 
The council implored Bedford to return to 
heal the feud, and on 10 Jan. 1426 he arrived 
in London [see Beaueoet, Heeet, bishop of 
Winchester, d. 1447]. It was the first time 
that Gloucester had seen him sin ce Henry Y’s 
death- Gloucester signed a bond of unity, in 
which he agreed to form no alliance without 
his brother’s consent (Beckington Correspond- 
ence, i. 139-45), but efforts to reconcile his 
feud with Beaufort at first failed. On 18 Feb . 
parliament, however, met at Leicester, and 
the peers arbitrated between nephew and 
uncle. Beaufort denied a series of wild 
charges brought against him by Gloucester, 
and on 12 March Gloucester accepted his 
disavowal and took him by the hand. But 
Beaufort resigned the chancellorship. 

Bedford remained in England and acted 
as protector. ^ Let my brother govern as he 
list whilst he is in this land,’ Gloucester said 
to his friends, ^ for after his going over into 
France I will govern as me seemeth good.’ 
He also boasted that ^ if he had done any- 
thing that touched the king in his sovereign 
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State he woiold not ans^ver for it to any per- Before 1431 (pphaps even in 1428, Beitrdge^. 
son alive, save only to the king when he p. 276) he married his mistress, Eleanor Ooh- 
came of age ’ {Ord. P. C. iii. 241). Before ham, who was generally styled the 4ady of 
Bedford’s departure Gloucester, who was seri- Gloucester.’ In 1433 Jacqueline married the 
ously ill at his house, was visited hy the coun- leader of the Oaheljaus, Erans van Borsselen. 
cil, and swore that he would obey its com- On her death in 1436 Philip of Burgundy 
mands. Bedford left England in March 1427, became lord of all the Netherlands. Glou- 
accompanied by Beaufort. Gloucester, on cester had thus facilitated the extension of 
recovering from his illness, made offerings at Philip’s power, while hopelessly alienating 
St. Albans, whence he proceeded to Norwich him from England. 

to try some malefactors (AjMTiNDESHAMji. 13). The mistakes of his enemies alone gave 
He returned to London in June. Gloucester a further lease of power. So early 

Again protector, Gloucester returned to as 1424 he had posed as the champion of' 
his old courses. He earned a stern reproof English liberties against the exactions of a 
ffom Bedford for intriguing with his French papal collector {Beckington Correspondence,. 
council. During the spring of 1427 Jacque- i. 279). On 1 Sept. 1428 Gloucester, in the 
line was in great distress, and kept sending king’s name, declined to recognise Cardinal 
piteous appeals for help to him and the coun- Beaufort, who had just returned to England 
cil (Lohee, Beitrdge, prints them (pp. 219 sq.) as papal legate. The request of the pope for' 
from the Lille AreMves). Gloucester became aclericaltenthto carry on the Hussite crusade- 
anxious to assist her. He broke his promise sthl further strengthened Gloucester’s hands, 
to his brother, andinJulypersuaded the coun- In April 1429 he demanded whether his. 
clL to grant him five thousand marks with uncle, being a cardinal, ought to be allowed 
which to aid J acqueline in Holland (Feeder a, to act as prelate of the Garter on St. George’s 
X. 374). But the council insisted that no day, and the council begged Beaufort not to 
aggressions should be made without the con- act, though they refused to settle the point, 
sent of parliament. In January 1428 the The council was tired of Gloucester’s pro- 
pope annulled the marriage of Humphrey tectorate, and procured the coronation of 
and Jacqueline. Henry YI on 6 Nov. 1429. Parliament then 

In January 1428 the parliament, which had declared the protectorate at an end. On 
already assembled in the autumn iDefore, held 15 Nov. Gloucester resigned his position,, 
a second session. On 3 March Gloucester keeping only the title of chief councillor, 
requested the lords to define his powers as Gloucester failed in an attempt to exclude 
protector. They answered that lus powers Beaufort from the council. But when Beau- 
were strictly limited by the act of his ap- fort accompanied Henry YI on his journey" 
pointment, and that the title protector ^ im- to be crowned in France, Gloucester was 
ported a personal duty of intendance to the appointed lieutenant and warden of the king- 
actual defence of the land’ (Bot. Bari. iv. dom (21 April 1430), During the next two 
326). They now imposed a further check on years, in the king’s absence, he retained this 
his independence by directing Pichard Beau- position, though finding much opposition 
champ [q. v.], earl of W arwick, to act as the from a powerful faction in the council, headed 
little king’s preceptor in accordance with byBeaufort’s friend. Archbishop Kemp [q.v.] 
Henry Y s intentions. Even his personal In 1431 he took an active part in the trials 
popularity was diminished. In 1428 a num- of Lollard priests. 

her ofLondon housewives, ^ of good reckoning On 6 Nov. 1431 he urged Beaufort’s re- 

and well apparrelled,’ appeared before the moval both from the council and the bishopric 
lords, and protested against the^ shame of his of 'Winchester. On 28 Nov. he persuaded the 
abandoning^ his wife to her dis’toess, while council to draw up letters of attachment 
^naoling himself with a harlot like Eleanor against the bishop mr infringing the statute 
Cobham (AjyfDXDESHAir, i. 20 5 Stow, An- o:^reemunire, though their execution was put 
P* Drop 0 sals were made that he offiiU the king came back. On the same day 

^ould submit his claims to Hainault to Bed- Beaufort’s friends retaliated by vainly at- 
ford ^d Beaufort s arbitration (Stbvbe'sojt, tempting to deprive Gloucester, whose greedi- 
11. 417-18). But in the same year J acqueline ness was notorious, of his salary ( Ord. B. C. 

T By the treaty of iv. 103). He seized Beaufort’s plate and 

elrt m July she submitted to Phihp ; recog- jewels, and after Henry’s return in Fe- 
msed him as her heir, and as co-regent of her bruary 1432 removed Kemp from the chan- 
temtones . pressed never to marry without cellorship and dismissed the other friends of 
ms consent,^and declared that she had never Beaufort from office, Parhament met on 
een lawfully married to Gloucester. Hum- 12 May, and Gloucester declared that he was 
p ey quietly acquiesced in her renunciation, anxious only to act as chief councillor with 
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the advice and assistance of the other lords, 
but refused Beaufort’s request that his ac- 
cusers should prefer formal charges against 
him. The result of the session was to con- 
£rm Gloucester in the improved position he 
had obtained during the king’s absence abroad. 

In 1433 Burgundy and Bedford were on the 
verge of quarrelling. In April the coimcil sent 
Gloucester to join Bedford and Beaufort at 
Calais to conduct the projected negotiations 
for peace. He remained abroad from 22 April 
to 23 May {Feeder s. 548, 549; but cf. 
PlajnTCHEe, Jlistoire de Fourgogne^ vol. iv. 
preuves, p. cxxxv). But nothing resulted 
from Gloucester’s efforts, and in the parlia- 
ment which met in July the financial difficul- 
ties of the administration were fully exposed. 
Bedford had come over to the parliament. 
Gloucester was forced to renew his former de- 
claration of concord, and even to follow his 
brother’s example and content himself with 
a reduced salary of 1,000^. But he became 
more and more jealous of Bedford, and in a 
great council in April 1434 he came forward 
with an offer to go to France and carry on 
the war on a new system. This was indig- 
nantly resented by Bedford, and rejected by 
the council. The young king endeavoured to 
restore harmony . But Bedford at once with- 
drew to France, joined in the great confer- 
ence at Arras, which Gloucester persistently 
■opposed, and died on 14 Sept. 1435. His death 
made Gloucester next heir to the throne, 

The defection of Burgundy had just taken 
place, and the event stirred up the warlike 
feeling in England, which Gloucester dexter- 
ously used to his own advantage. On 1 Nov. 
he was appointed in parliament captain of 
Calais for nine years {Fot. Farl. iv. 483), 
Calais was besieged before he was ready to 
go to its assistance, and he had the morti- 
fication of seeing it relieved by his enemy, 
Edmund Beaufort, the cardinal’s nephew. 
After long delays his troops assembled at 
Sandwich about 22 July 1436 (Fcedera^ x. 
•647). On 27 July he was appointed the 
king’s lieutenant over the new army {ib. x. 
’651). He crossed to Calais on 28 Jiily at 
the head of ten thousand men, and accom- 
panied by Warwick and Stafford. On 30 July 
he was solemnly appointed count of Flanders, 
Philip having been adjudged to have forfeited 
the territory by his treason to the lawful 
king of France {ib, x. 652). After leading a 
hasty foray through Flanders in the first few 
days of August (1-16 Aug. Stevensok, ii. 
xix-xx ; 1-12 Aug. Eyigl. Chron. p. 55 ; nine 
•days, Wtecestee, p. 761 ; cf. Waeuin’, 
CJironiques, 1431-47, pp. 200-6), Gloucester 
abruptly returned home. Impotent in court 
.and council, he became more popular with 


the country now that he posed as the un- 
compromising champion of the English rights 
in France. In his bitter but fruitless pro- 
test against the release of Orleans in 1440 
{Fcedera^ x. 764-7;^ Stevexsoi^-, ii. 440-51), 
he denoimced Beaufort and Kemp with much 
bitterness for sacrificing the interests of the 
country to their fondness for peace with 
France, and accused them of personal dis- 
honesty and the meanest treachery. 
digmfied protest of the council answered his 
graver charges (Stevexsox, ii. 451-60), and 
on 28 Aug., when Orleans solemnly swore in 
Westminster Abbey, before the "king and 
lords, to observe the treaty of his release, 
Gloucester left the church as the mass began 
{Faston Letters, i. 40). He immediately went 
to South Whales. He had been nominated 
chief justice of the district in February 1440, 
on resigning the chief justiceship of North 
Wales, which he had held since 1427 (Dotle, 
ii. 23). 

Gloucester’s period of power was now at 
an end. He still attended council, but he was 
in a minority. He obtained no further pub- 
lic appointments. A grave domestic trouble 
further compheated his position. Eleanor 
Cobham had long held dealings with profes- 
sors of the black arts. Boger Bohngbroke, 
Hhat was a great and cunning man in astro- 
nomy,’ encouraged her to believe that her 
husband would become king, and he, in con- 
junction with Thomas Southwell, canon of 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster, exposed a wax 
doll, modelled like King Henry, to a slow 
fire, in the behef that, as the wax gradually 
melted, the health of the king would equally 
dwindle away. The intrigue was divulged. 
Bolingbroke and Southwell were arrested, and 
on Sunday,23 July 1441, Bolingbroke abjured 
his black art on a high stage at Paul’s Cross 
during sermon time, and accused the lady of 
Gloucester of being his instigator to treason 
and magic. Thoroughly alarmed, Eleanor 
fled on Tuesday night to the sanctuary at 
W estminster. The two archbishops, Cardinal 
Beaufort, and Ayscough, held a court in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, before which she was 
called upon to answer charges of * necro- 
mancy, witchcraft, heresy, and treason,’ and 
by their judgment she was imprisoned on 
11 Aug. at Leeds Castle in Kent. She re- 
mained at Leeds until October, when a special 
commission was appointed, including the earls 
of Huntingdon, Stafford, and Suffolk, and 
some of the judges, before whom Bolingbroke 
and Southwell as principals and Eleanor as 
an accessory were indicted of treason. On 
21 Oct. another com m ission of bishops met at 
St.St ephen’s Chapel, and Eleanor was brought 
before them. She admitted some of the 
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articles, but denied others. Finally, after 
witnesses had been examined, she ^ submitted 
her only to the correction of the bishops.’ 
On 13 Nov. she appeared again to receive 
the sentence of penance and imprisonment. 
For three days she perambulated _ London 
streets bareheaded and with a burning taper 
in her hand, which she offered at various 
churches. She was then committed to the 
ward of Sir Thomas Stanley, one hundred 
marks a year being assigned for her mainte- 
nance, and was at first imprisoned in Chester 
Castle (Devon, Issue Rolls of the Exchequer,^ 
p. 441; Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd ser. i. 
105; but cf. Wyecestee, p. 763). In Oc- 
tober 1443 she was transferred to Kenilworth 
(Fcede7'a,'s.i. 45; cf. Devon, pp. 447-8), In 
July 1446 she was imprisoned in the Isle of 
Man {Ord. F. C. vi. 51). She is said to have 
been imprisoned in Peel Castle until her 
death. Bolingbroke was hung and quartered, 
the witch of Eye, another of Eleanor’s allies, 
was burnt, and Southwell died in the Tower. 
Humphrey, daring not to intervene, ‘ took all 
things patiently and said little ’ (Geaeton, 
p. 588, ed. 1569). 

A trace of Gloucester’s influence may be 
found in the petition of the parliament of 
1442 that noble ladies should be tried by 
their peers in the spirit of Magna Carta 
{Rot. Pari. V. 26). Gloucester, although 
chiefly occupied with literature, still urged 
his old policy, and seems to have pressed the 
Armagnac marriage as a counter-scheme to 
the plan of Beaufort to marry Heni’y VI to 
Margaret of Anjou. But he reconciled him- 
self to the triumph of his enemies, welcomed 
Margaret on her arrival in England, and 
even proposed in the House of Lords a vote of 
thanks to Suflblk for his exertions in conclud- 
ing the match {ib. v. 73). He made, however, 
a long oration in the parliament of 1445 
urging the violation of the truce (Polt- 
3)oeeYeeoil,pp. 69-70, Camden Soc.) But 
Henry VI was now thoroughly prejudiced 
against him, and Suffolk was a more active and 
less scrupulous enemy than the aged cardinal. 
In giving audience to the great French em- 
bassy in 1445, the young kingpublicly rejoiced 
over Gloucester’s discomfiture (Stevenson, 
i. Ill), and Suffolk informed the envoys 
privately that if Gloucester had the wish to 
hinder the establishment of peace he no longer 
had the power (ib. i. 123). Henry gradually 
grew to fear that Gloucester had some designs 
against his person. He denied his uncle his 
presence and strengthened his body-guards 
(Giles, p, 33 ; Wheth A mstead, i, 179). 
Some efforts were made to call Humphrey to 
account for his protectorship. Hull believed 
that he actually was accused, but made a 


clever defence, and was acquitted (Chronicle, 
p. 209). Waurin says that he was driven 
from the council (Chron. 1431-7, p. 353), 
Affairs came to a crisis in 1447. Parlia- 
ment met at Bury on 10 Feb., but Humphrey 
was not present. The king was carefully 
guarded. It was reported that Gloucester 
was in Wales stirring up revolt {Engl. Chron. 
p. 62). But he was really on his way to the 
parliament, suspecting no evil, and hoping to 
secure a pardon for Eleanor Cobham {Three 
Fifteenth-Century Chi'onicles, p. 150). He 
was attended by fourscore horsemen, mostly 
Welsh. On 18 Feb. he rode by Lavenham 
to Bury. About half a mile from the town 
he was met by a royal messenger, who or- 
dered him to go straight to his lodgings.. 
The duke entered the Southgate at about 
eleven o’clock, and rode through the ill- 
omened Dead Lane to his lodgings in the 
North Spital of St. Saviour’s on the Thet- 
ford Eoad. After he had dined, the Duke of 
Buckingham and other lords came to him, 
one of whom, Lord Beaumont, put him under 
arrest. In the evening some of his followers 
were also arrested, and most of the rest during 
the next few days. The duke was kept in 
strict custody and fell sick. On Thursday, 
23 Feb., at about three in the afternoon, he' 
died. Next day his body was exposed to the 
lords and knights of the parliament and to 
the public. The corpse was then enclosed 
in a leaden cofiin and taken with scanty at- 
tendance by slow stages to St. Albans, where 
a ‘ fair vault ’ had already been made for him 
during his life. On 4 March he was buried 
on the south side of the shrine of St. Albans. 
A ^ stately arched monument of freestone, 
adorned with figures of his royal ancestors,’* 
was erected by Abbot Whethamstead. It 
is figured in Sandford’s ^ Genealogical His- 
tory,’ p. 318, and Gough’s ' Sepulchral Monu- 
ments,’ iii. 142. Inl703 the tomb was opened, 
and the body discovered ^ lying in pickle in a 
leaden coffin ’ (Goitgh, iii. 142). 

Gloucester’s servants were accused of con- 
spiracy to make their master king, and of 
raising an armed force to kill Henry at Bury 
j {Foedera, xi. 178). Five were condemned, 

! one of whom was his illegitimate son Arthur 
i (Geegoet, p. 188), but at the last moment 
they were pardoned by the king’s personal act. 
The suddenness of the duke’s death naturally 
gave rise to suspicions of foul play: but 
friends of the duke, like Abbot Whetham- 
stead {Reg. i. 179) were convinced that his 
death was natural. His health, ruined by de- 
bauchery, had long been weak. His portraits- 
depict him as a worn and prematurely old 
man. He had abeady been threatened with 
palsy (Haeeyng, p. 400), and the sudden 
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arrest and worry miglit well have broiignt 
about a fatal paralytic stroke (GregoeYj j 
p. 188 ; Giles, Chron. pp. 33-4 ; Fabtah, 
p. 619). Fox’s contemporary narrative of the 
parliament at Buxy, the best and fullest ac- 
count of his last days, says no word of foul 
play (jEnglish Chron. ed. Davies, pp. 116-18; 
cf. however ib. p. 63). Abroad it was be- 
lieved that he had been strangled (Mathieu 
D’EscouCHr, i. 118 ; Basin, i. 190), and the 
Duke of York was regarded as his murderer, 
but this is improbable. In the next genera- 
tion still wilder tales were told (Chastelain, 
(Euvres, vii. 87, 19i^, ed. Kervyn de Letten- 
hpve ; cf. Geaeton, p. 597, ed. 1569). But the 
fact that Suffolk was never formally charged 
with the murder in the long list of crimes 
brought up against him when he fell is almost 
conclusive as to his innocence. 

Gloucester left no issue by Jacqueline or 
Eleanor. Two bastards of his are mentioned : 
Arthur, already referred to, and Antigone, 
who married Henry Grey, earl of Tanker- 
’ville (Saneeoee, p. 319 ; Doyle, iii. 511). A 
portrait of Gloucester from the Oriel College 
MS. of Capgrave’s ^ Commentary on Genesis ’ 
is engraved in Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ 
ii. 22. Another picture, from a window in old 
Greenwich church, is engraved in the Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts in the Bodleian, 1697. 
He is usually described as handsome. 

Gloucester was a man of great and rest- 
less energy, hot-tempered and impulsive, of 
gracious and popular manners, eloquent, plau- 
sible, and affable. His title of the ^ good 
duke ’ is due, not to his moral virtues, but to 
the applause of the men of letters whom he 
patronised and the popular notion that he was 
a patriot. Shakespeare’s portrait of him hands 
down the popular tradition, and nearly all 
the chroniclers, foreign and native, praise 
him ; but the broad facts of his life show him 
unprincipled, factious, and blindly selfish. Dr. 
Pauli compares him to John of Gaunt, but 
the political aspect of his career rather sug- 
gests analogies with Thomas of Woodstock. 

Though no believer in popular miracles, 
Gloucester adhered to the orthodox traditions 
of his family, and was the patron and visitor 
of monasteries, the friend of churchmen, the | 
hunter of heretics. Lydgate boasted that i 
Humphrey maintained the church with such I 
energy ^that in this land no Lollard dare ! 
abide.’ He transferred some alien priories in 
his hands to swell the endowunents of Eton 
(Devon, p. 447), and invented ingenious de- 
vices to enable the monks of St, Albans, to 
whom he granted St. Nicholas priory, Pern- 
broke, to evade the statute of mortmain 
(Whbtham STEAD, i. 92 ; Degdale, Monasti- 
€on, ii. 201, 243). He was a great collector of 


ecclesiastical ornaments and jewels, some of 
which came after his death to Eton (Ltte, pp. 
25, 27 ; JEcclesiologist, xx. 304-15, xxi. 1-4). 
Though avaricious, he was a liberal giver. He 
was a real student and lover of literature, and 
an indefatigable collector of books. His read- 
ing was very wide (Beckington Coiv'espond^ 
ence^ i. 290). His chief studies were in the 
Latin poets and orators, medicine and astro- 
nomy, Latin versions of Plato and Aristotle, 
and Italian poetry, including Dante, Petrarch, 
and especially Boccaccio. The catalogue of 
his books presented to Oxford best indicates 
the range of his tastes (Ajnstey, Munimejita 
Academica^ pp, 758-72). His only Greek 
book was a vocabulary. 

Humphrey’s donations first gave the uni- 
versity of Oxford an important library of 
its owm. So early as 1411 his gifts begin. 
Acting through his physician, Gilbert Ky- 
mer (ifunimenta Acadeniica, p. 758), he gave 
129 volumes in 1439. The masters thanked 
him, and ordered his commemoration as one 
of their greatest benefactors {ih. pp. 326-30 ). 
Other gifts followed, until the university in 
1444 resolved to move their books from the 
convocation house on the north side of St. 
Mary’s Church, and build anew library as an 
upper story of the divinity school, which 
had been begun in 1426, and towards the 
building of which Humphrey had already 
contributed. The masters offered the duke 
the title of founder (Maceay, A7inals of the 
Bodleian Library^ p. 7, 2nd edit.), and ob- 
tained from him a promise of a contribution 
of 100/. towards the work, together with all 
the rest of his books. In 1446 the university 
elected Kymer chancellor for a second time 
at Humphrey’s recommendation (Wood, 
Fasti Oxon. p. 51, ed. Gutch). But Glou- 
cester died intestate, andhis gift was obtained 
in 1450 after considerable difficulty {ih. p. 8 ; 
cf. Lyte, p. 322). The central part of the 
reading-room of the Bodleian Library, now 
called DukeHumphrey’s Library, was finished 
by the munificence of Thomas itemp, bishop 
of London. But the contents were dispersed 
in the days of Edward VI, and only three 
volumes of the duke’s collection now remain 
in the Bodleian ; others exist at Oriel, St. 
John’s, and Corpus Christi Colleges, and six 
are in the British Museum {ih. p. 323 ; cf. 
Maceay, Annals of the Bodleian Library, pp. 
6-13, 2nd edit. ; and Ellis, Letters of Fini- 
nent Literary ilfe? 2 ,pp. 357-8, Camden Soc.) 
Some are also in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris, and a metrical translation of Pal- 
ladius ^de re rustica,’ now at Wentworth 
Woodhouse, contains a curious prologue de- 
scribing the contents of Humphrey’s library 
{Atheximmn, 17 Nov. 1888, p. 664). 
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Among tlie learned men whom the dnhe 
patronised was Titus Livius of Forli, who 
left his home to search out some princely pro- 
tector, and found the warmest welcome from 
him {Vita Hennci V, pp. 1-2, ed. Hearne). 
Gloucester made him his poet and orator, 
procured for him letters of denization in 1437 
{Feeder a, x. 661), and encouraged him to 
write his life of Henry V. Leonard Aretino 
translated at his request Aristotle’s ^Pohtics ^ 
into Latin, and proposed to dedicate the work 
to him. Two manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, one of which was Humphrey’s own 
copy, contain a long and eulogistic dedication 
to Gloucester. It has been printed in H. W, 
Chandler’s ^ Catalogue of Editions of Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics in the Fifteenth 
Century,’ pp. 40-4. But Aretino ultimately 
dedicated brs book to Eugenius IV. Leland’s 
account of this transaction (p. 443) is con- 
fused and inaccurate. Pietro Candido De- 
cembrio, the friend of Valla, offered him a 
translation of Plato’s ^Eepublic.’ Peter de 
Monte, the Venetian, dedicated to Iiim his 
book, ' De Vfrtiitum et Vitiorum inter se Dif- 
ferentia’ {Cat. MjSS. Bibl. Bodl. i. 173; 
AgtOSTINI, 8cnttori Yeniziani, i. 368). Hum- 
phrey also had in his pay, as secretary, An- 
tonio da Beccaria of Verona, whom he em- 
ployed to translate into Latin six tracts of 
Athanasius, the manuscript of which is still 
in the British Museum. ^Eneas Sylvius cHe- 
brated his love for the poets and orators. Nor 
were English men of letters neglected. He 
was the friend of John Whethamstead, the 
scholarly abbot of St. Albans. Bishop Beck- 
ington was his chancellor and devoted to his 
service. He promoted Bishop Pecock, despite 
his rationalistic tendencies. He was the chief 
patron of Capgrave,the Austin friar of Lynn, 
who calls him Hhe most lettered prince in 
the world,’ and dedicated to him, among other 
works, his ^Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis,’ the presentation copy of which is 
still preseryed at Oriel College, and resolved 
to write his life {De Illust. Hm. p. 109). He 
urged J ohn Lydgate to translate Boccaccio’s 
^Fall of Princes’ into English (Lyug-ate, 
Prologue), gave him money in response to his 
poetic appeal (Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 49, 
Percy Soc.), and was extravagantly eulogised 
by him. He patronised William Botoner. 
Hymer, his physician, was a man of mark, 
Nicholas Ilptonrevered him as his special lord, 
and dedicated to him his heraldic book, ^De 
Mmtari Officio ’ (Dpton, De Bind. Milit. pp. 

3, 1654). George Ashley, the poet, was 

one of his servants {Letters of Margaret of 
-d^ou, p. 114, Camden Soc.) There is some- 
thing almost Italian about him, both in his 
literary and in his political career. 


A promenade in St. Paul’s Cathedral, much 
frequented by insolvent debtors and beggars 
in the sixteenth century, was popularly styled 
^Diike Humphrey’s Walk,’ from a totally 
erroneous notion that a monument overlook- 
ing it was Duke Humphrey’s tomb. ^To 
dine with Duke Humphrey,’ i.e. to loiter about 
St. Paul’s Cathedral dinnerless, or seeking an 
invitation to dinner, was long a popular pro- 
verb (cf. Shaeespeaeb, Richard ILL act iv. 
sc. iv, 1. 176). 

[Stevenson’s Wars of the English in France, 
Whethamst end’s Pegister, Amundesham’s An- 
nals, Beckington’s Letters, Cole’s Memorials of 
Henry V, Wanrin’s Chroniques, Anstey’s Mu- 
nimenta Acaclemica, all in EoUs Series ; Davies’s 
English Chronicle, Gairdner’s Collections of a 
London Citizen and Three Fifteenth-Century 
Chronicles, Letters of Margaret of Anjou, aU in 
Camden Soc. ; Moustrelet, Jean le F6vre, Seig- 
neur de Saint-Remy, T. Bassin, all in Soc. de 
I’Histoire de France ; Williams’s Gesta Henrici V 
(Engl.Hist. Soc.) ; Rymer’s Fcedera ; Rolls of Par- 
liament; Nicolas’s Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council; Chastellaiii’s (Euvres, ed. 
Kervyn deLettenhove; T. Livius Foro-Juliensis’s 
Vita Henrici V, ed. Hearne; Dugdale’s Baronage, 
ii. 198-200 ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. vol. iii. ; Pauli’s 
Geschichte von England, vol. v. ; F. von Loher’s 
Jacobaa von Bayern, especially Fiinftes Buch, 
Humfried von England ; Dufresne de Beau- 
court’s Hist.de Charles VII ; Leland’s Comment. ; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. pp. 420-1 ; Pauli’s Pictures 
of Old England, trans. pp. 373-407 (a good 
popular account).] T. F. T. 

HUMPHREY, WILLIAM (1740 .P- 
1810 ?), engraver and printseller, born about 
1740, began life as an engraver. In 1765 
he obtained a premium from the Society of 
Arts for a. mezzotint engraving of a portrait 
of Rembrandt by himself. He engraved por- 
traits in mezzotint, after R. E. Pine ;* that 
of John Sturt, the engraver, after William 
Faithome; of Colonel Richard King, after 
Emeller ; of Sir WiUiam Mannock, after S. 
Cooper ; of Madame Du Barry, from a draw- 
ing by B. Wilson, and others. He also etched 
a few smaU portraits, and engraved in stipple 
^ Cupid and Psyche ’ and ^ Beauty and Time,’ 
from his own drawings, and ‘ The Nativity 
of Christ,’ after J. S. Copley. Later in life 
Hmnphrey devoted himself almost entirely 
to j^intselling, and made numerous journeys 
to Holland and elsewhere on the continent, 
especially collecting English portraits. He 
became the chief agent for the great private 
collections of portraits, &c., made about this 
time. At one time he took C. H. Hodges 
V.], the engraver, to Amsterdam, where 
Hodges established himself as an engraver 
and printseller, and subsequently presented 
to Humphrey an engraving by himself of 
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Hiimplirey’s portrait, from a drawing Iby 
Baron Imlioff. Humphrey, according to a 
trade-card engraved for him by Bartolozzi, 
was residing in 1785 at 227 Strand. He died 
probably about 1810, and apparently in pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

[Dodd’s manuscript Hist, of English Engravers 
{Brit.Mus. Add. MS. 33402) ; J. Chaloner Smith’s 
Brit. Mezzotint Portraits; Caulfield’s Calcogra- 
phiana.] L. C. 

HUMPHHEYS, DAVID (1689-1740), 
divine, son of Thomas Humphreys, citizen and 
leatherseller of London, was born on 20 Jan. 
1689, and educated at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School after 1701, and at Christ’s Hospital 
from 1704 till 1707. On 12 Sept. 1707 he 
was elected to a school exhibition, and was 
admitted a subsizar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 5 March 1707-8. He became scholar 
in 1709 and graduated B.A. in 1711, proceed- 
•ingM.A. 1715, B.D. 1725, andD.D. by royal 
mandate in 1728. In the struggle with 
Bentley he ranked as one of the master’s 
friends, and on 8 July 1715 was elected fellow 
■^provisionally,’ the arrangement being that 
he was to take the place of Miller, Bentley’s 
great opponent, if Miller’s fellowship should 
be subsequently decided by the king to be 
vacant. The king did nothing in the matter, 
but a further arrangement was made, 5 Dec. 
1719, by which Miller received 400^., in ad- 
dition to certain other profi.ts, and resigned 
the fellowship. Humphreys became a major 
fellow on 2 Jan. 1719-20. In 1716 Humphreys 
was appointed secretary to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and he held this 
appointment until his death. On 6 Jan. 1730 
he became vicar of Ware, and on 30 June 
1732 vicar of Thundridge. His fellowship 
determined in 1733, and he died in 1740. 

He wrote : 1. ^The Apologeticks of Athe- 
nagoras done into English, with notes,’ 1714, 
8vo. 2. ^Antiquity explained and repre- 
sented in Sculpture,’ a translation fromMont- 
faucon, 1721, fol. 3, ^An Historical Ac- 
count of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ 
17 30, 8vo ; partly reprinted in the ' Church 
Keview,’ vols. iv. and v. 

[Robinson’s Register of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, ii. 5 ; Grraduati Cantabr . ; Rud’s Diary ; 
Christ’s Hosp. List of Univ. Exhibitioners, p. 27 ; 
Monk’s Life of Bentley ; Middleton’s Full and 
Impartial Account ; Cussans’s Hertfordshire, i. 
153; Cole’s Athen. Cantab. (Brit. Mas. Add. 
MSS.) ; E. Hawkins’s Missions of the Church of 
England ; information from W. Aldis "Wright, 
«sq.] W, A. J. A. 

HUMP^EYS, HENRY NOEL (1810- 
1879), artist, naturalist, and numismatist, 
bom at Birmingham on 4 Jan. 1810, was the 


son of J ames Humphreys of that towm. He 
was educated at King Edward’s School, Birm- 
ingham, and afterwards resided in Italy. He 
returned to England about 1840. Hum- 
phreys was a successful book-illustrator, espe- 
cially of works of natural history, such as 
Westwood’s ‘^British Butterflies.’ He was 
also the author of some popular numismatic 
handbooks, useful in their day. He died at 
his house, 7 Westbourne Square, London, 
on 10 June 1879. The following are his 
principal productions: 1. Illustrations for 
Westwood’s ^British Butterflies,’ 1841, 4to. 
2. Illustrations for Loudon’s ‘ British Wild 
Flowers ’ [1856], 4to, 3. ' Ocean Gardens,’ 
London, 1857, 8vo. 4. ^ River Gardens,’ Lon- 
don, 1857, sq. Svo. 5. ‘ The Butterfly Vivarium,’ 
London, 1858, Svo. 6. The Genera and 
Species of British Butterflies,’ London [1859], 
Svo. 7. ^The Genera of British Moths,’ 
London [1860], Svo. 8. ‘ The Coins of Eng- 
land,’ 1846, Svo. 9. ^The Coinage of the 
British Empire,’ London, 1854, 4to. 10. ^ The 
Coin- Collector’s Manual,’ 2 vols (Bohn’s 
Scientific Library), 1847, &c. 11. ^Ancient 

Coins and Medals’ [with facsimiles), London, 
1850, 4to. 12. ^ Illuminated Illustrations of 
Froissart,’ 1844, &e., 4to. 13. ^ The Hlumi- 
nated Books of the Middle Ages,’ 1844-9, 
fol. (with Owen Jones). 14. ^The Aj:t of 
Illumination and Missal Painting,’ 1849, Svo. 
15. ‘ The Origin and Progress of the Art of 
Writing,’ 1853, 4to. 16. ^ A History of the 
Art of Printing,’ 1867, fol. 17. ^ Stories by 
an Archaeologist,’ 1856, Svo. 

[Obituary by J. 0. Westwood in Academy for 
21 June 1879, p. 550; Times, 16 June 1879, p. 12, 
col. 4; Athenaeum, 21 June 1879, p. 800; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] W. W. 

HUMPHREYS, HUMPHREY, D.D. 
(1648-1712), bishop successively of Bangor 
and Hereford, eldest son of Richard Hum- 
phreys (a royahst officer who served through- 
out the civil war), by Margaret, daughter of 
Robert Wynn of RussailgWarch, Carnarvon- 
shire, was bom at Penrhyn, Clandraeth, 
Merionethshire, on 24 Nov. 1648. He became 
a student of Jesus College, Oxford, in 1665, 
was afterwards elected fellow, and graduated 
B.A. 19 Oct. 1669, andM.A. 12 Jan. 1672-3. 
He was appointed chaplain to Dr. Humphrey 
Lloyd, bishop of Bangor, and became rector 
of the parishes of Llanfrothen and Traws- 
fynydd, Merionethshire, and of Llaniestin, 
Carnarvonshire. On 22 May 1679 he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.D., and on 16 Dec. 
1680 he was installed dean of Bangor. On 
5 July 1682 he was created D.D. at Ox- 
ford, and in 1689 he was appointed bishop of 
Bangor in succession to Dr. Humphrey Lloyd, 
and was consecrated on 30 June at Fulham. 
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Dr. William Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, and 
the members of parliament for Wales thanked 
William III for selecting Humphreys for the 
see. Humphreys was translated to Hereford 
in November '1701, and dying on 20 Nov. 

1 712 was buried in Hereford cathedral, where 
a monument with a Latin inscription was 
erected to his memory. 

He was ^excellently well versed in the 
antiquities of Wales,’ and enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being, after Edward Lhuyd [q. v.], 
the best Celtic scholar of his time (Oaius, 
VindicicB Antiq. Acad. Oxon. ed. Hearne, ii. 
646). He married the third daughter of 
Bobert Morgan, D.D., bishop of Bangor. A 
daughter married John, son of William Lloyd, 
the deprived bishop of Norwich [q. v.] 

His works are: 1. ^A Sermon preach’d 
before the House of Lords [at Westminster 
Abbey] on 30 Jan. 1695-6, being the Mar- 
tyrdom of K. Charles I,’ Lond. 1696, 4to. 
2. ^ Additions to and corrections of Anthony 
a Wood’s Athense and East! Oxonienses.’ 
Printed by Hearne in his edition of Caius’s 
‘ Vindicife ’ (Oxford, 1730), ii. 605-78, from 
a copy given to him by Thomas Baker, B.D. 
(165^1740) [q. v.] These notes are incor- 
porated in Dr. Philip Bliss’s edition of the 
‘ Athense.’ 3. ^ A Catalogue of the Deans of 
Bangor and St. Asaph.’ Drawn up for the use 
of Anthony h Wood, and printed in Hearne’s 
edition of Otterboume and Whetehamstede 
(Oxford, 1732), ii. 719-32. Hearne also men- 
tions a ^ Discourse concerning the Antiquities 
of St. Winifrid’s Well.’ 

[Abbey’s English Church and its Bishops, i. 
1 62 ; Bedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy, p. 15 ; Cains, 
Vindicise (Hearne), ii. 638, 645, 646 ; G-ent. Mag. 
1826, ii. 586 ; Godwin, De Prsesulibus (Eichard- 
son), p. 498; Havergal’s Easti Herefordenses, 
p. 33 ; Hearne’s edit, of Otterboume and Whete- 
hamstede, ii. 725; Hearne’s Collections, ed.Doble 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.), i. 225, 325; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
ii. 305, 331, 370, 384 ; Eawlinson’s Antiq. of the 
Cathedral of Hereford, p. 222 ; Willis’s Survey 
of Cathedrals, ii. 530; Wood’s Life (Bliss), p. 
xcvi ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. (BlisA), pref. p. 14, 
ii. 62, 890, iv. 895, Fasti, h. 305, 331, 370, 
384.] T.C. 

HTJMPHBEYS, JAMES (d. 1830), legal 
writer, a native of Montgomeryshire, was 
articled to a sohcitor named Yeomans at 
Worcester, but determining to go to the bar, 
he entered at Lincoln’s I n n in November 
1789, read with Charles Butler (1750-1832) 
[q. V.], was called to the bar (25 June 1800), 
and obtained a good practice as a convey- 
ajicer. It is said that Brougham and Denman 
proposed that he and Charles Butler should 
be made benchers of their inn, but that the 
motion was lost, owing to the opposition of 


Sugden and Sir A. Hart. In politics Hum- 
phreys was a liberal, and was friendly with 
Eox, Clifford, Sir James Mackintosh, and Sir 
Francis Burdett. He was often present at 
Horne Tooke’s parties at Wimbledon, and 
delivered a course of lectures on law at the 
newly founded university of London. He 
died on 29 Nov. 1830, in Upper Woburn 
Place, London. 

Humphreys’s chief work, ‘ Observations on 
the Actual State of the English Laws of Heal 
Property, with the outlines of a Code’ (Lon- 
don, 1826, 8vo, 2nd edit. 1827), gave him a 
high reputation as a legal reformer. Fox is 
said to have suggested the work, hut it was 
really the fruit of its author’s association 
with Charles Butler and with the new school 
of analytical jurists of which Bentham and 
Austin were the leaders. Bentham, in an 
elaborate notice of the hook in ‘ The West- 
minster Review,’ remarked that ‘ the publica- 
tion forms an epoch, in law certainly ; I had 
almost said in history.’ The changes which 
Humphreys proposed excited much opposi- 
tion at the time, hut the majority have been 
since adopted : shortened forms of convey- 
ance, registration of title, abolition of copy- 
hold tenure, increase in the number of judges, 
improvement of procedure, the alteration of 
the law of descents, and the like. Sugden, 
John James Park, and others published ad- 
verse criticisms of Humphreys’s proposals, hut 
his scheme was praised by Kent in America, 
and the need for radical change in the land 
laws was admitted in this country by the ap- 
pointment in 1827 of the real property com- 
mission. Humphreys also wrote ‘ Sugges- 
tions respecting the Stamp Duties affecting 
Beal and Personal Property,’ published pos- 
thumously in 1830, and afew other pamphlets. 

[Gent. Mag. 1830 ii. 571, 1831 i. 181 ; Law 
Mag. i. 613, V. 258 ; Westminster Eev. No. xii.^ 
October 1826; Bentham’s Works, ed. Bowring, 
V. 387, &c., vi. 203 ; American Jurist and Law 
Mag. i. 58; Kent’s Commentaries, iv. 8?^; Mar- 
tin’s Conveyancing, ed. 1837, p. 39 ; Quarterly 
Eev. xxxiv. 520; Edinb. Eev. March 1827; 
Butler’s Eeminiscenees, pp. 56, 284; Lincoln’s 
Inn MS. Eegister.] W. A. J. A 

^HUMPHREYS, SAMUEL (1698 ?- 
1738), poet and misceUaneous writer, born 
about 1698, was well educated, and adopted 
a literary life. He was best known as author 
of a life of Prior, prefixed to an edition of his 
p 0 ems (17 33-6 6) , verses on Canons inscrih e d t o 
the Duke of Chandos (1728), and the words to 
Handel’s oratorios, ^ Esther ’ (1732), ^ Deborah’ 
(1733), ‘Athaliah’ (1733). It is said that ^ the 
admired Mr. Handel had a due esteem for 
the harmony of his numbers ; and the great 
Maecenas, the Duke of Chandos, showed the 
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regard lie had for liis muse by so generously 
rewarding him for celebrating his grace’s 
seat at Canons’ (Daily Post). He died in a 
^ large old house ’ at Oanonbury, where he 
had rooms, on 11 Jan. 1738 (cf. Gent. Mag, 
September 1743, p. 491). He was buried, 
^ in a private but decent manner, in Islington 
churchyard.’ His other writings were : ^ Mal- 
pasia, a Poem Sacred to the Memory of . . . 
Lady Malpas,’ 1732; ^Ulysses, an Opera,’ 
1733; and ^Annotations on the Old and New 
Testament,’ 1735. He also translated the 
following dramas and operas : ‘Poro, Ee dell’ 
Indie,’ 1731; ^Einaldo,’ 1731; ‘Venceslao,’ 
1731; ^Oatone,’ 1732; 'Eyio,’ 1732; 'So- 
sarme Ee di Media,’ 1732. His ^Peruvian 
Tales ’ (1734), said to be translated from the 
French, and continued by Samuel Kelly, had 
considerable popularity (republished in 1817). 
He also translated the ^ Spectacle de la na- 
ture,’ by Antoine Noel, abb6 de la Pluche, 
London, 1733 (Halkett and LAjJsrGr, I)ict. 
of Anonymous Lit. p. 2465), and pieces by 
Crebillon and La Fontaine. 

[Nichols’s History and Antiquities of Canon- 
biiry (with quotation from Daily Post) ; Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica, ii. 32 sq. ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 71 ; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music, i. 758 ; Preface to Peruvian Tales, 1817 
edition ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] P. "W-t. 

^ HHMPHEIES, JOHN (d. 1730 ?), vio- 
linist and composer, published ‘ Six Solos for 
a Yioliii and Base with a Thoroughbase for 
the Harpsichord,’ London, 1726. He is said 
to have died in 1730. 

[Diet. ofMusic, 1827, i. 383.] L. M. M. 

HHMPHEY, OZIAS (1742-1810), por- 
trait-painter, son of John Humphry and 
Elizabeth Upcott his wife, was born at Honi- 
ton 8 Sept. 1742. He was educated at the 
grammar school there, and at an early age 
was sent to London, where he studied for two 
years at the St. Martin’s Lane academy and 
the Duke of Eichmond’s gallery in Privy Gar- 
dens. He returned to Honiton on the death 
of his father and practised portrait-painting 
for a short time at Exeter, and in 1762 went 
to Bath, where he lodged with the Linleys, 
and was articled to Samuel Collins, the 
miniature-painter. The latter retired to Dub- 
lin in the following year, and Humphry came 
again to London, where, encouraged and as- 
sisted by Eeynolds, he settled, and became a 
member of the Society of Artists. A minia- 
ture of John Mealing the model, which he 
exhibited with the society in 1766, was pur- 
chased by the king, who commissioned him to 
paint the queen and other members of his 
family. Thenceforth Humphry took a leading 
place in the profession. The Duke of Dorset 
was one of his earliest patrons, and gave him 


niuch employment throughout his career. In 
1768 he took a house in King Street, Covent 
Garden. After making unsuccessful suit for 
the hand of hliss Paine, daughter of the archi- 
tect, who became the wife of Tilly Kettle 
b' ^*^0? he left England for Italy with his friend 
Eomney in March 1773. He was absent four 
years, visiting Home, Florence, Venice, and 
Naples, where he studied from the antique 
and made copies of celebrated pictures. On 
his return to London in 1777 he established 
himself in Eathbone Place ; in August of that 
year Dr. Wolcot (^ Peter Pindar’) addressed 
some eulogistic verses to him (see L'ofes 
and Queries^ 5th ser. iv, 5) ; and in October 
I John Opie, then a lad of fifteen, applied 
in vain for employment in his studio. For 
I the next few years Humphry painted life- 
j sized portraits in oils. He was elected 
I A.E.A. in 1779, and in that and the next 
I year exhibited at the Eoyal Academy; but, 
finding himself unable to compete success- 
fully with other artists in that line, by the 
advice of Su' Eobert Strange he went to India 
in 1785. There he became intimate with 
Warren Hastings and Sir William Jones, 
and, resuming miniatui’e-painting, visited thn 
courts of several native princes, where he 
earned large sums ; but di-health necessitated 
his return home in 1788, and he took a house 
in St. James’s Street. Some portraits which 
he exhibited in the following year revived 
his old reputation-, and in 1791 he was elected 
a Eoyal Academician. While he was engaged 
in executing for the Duke of Dorset a series, 
of miniatures from family portraits at Knole 
to decorate a cabinet, his eyesight gave way, 
and, compelled to abandon miniature work, 
he turned to crayon drawing. At Knole 
there is a portrait of the Duke of Dorset, 
which is inscribed on the back, ^The first 
portrait in crayons painted by Ozias Hum- 
phry, E. A. ; it was begun in May and finished 
early in June 1791.’ Humphry quickly be- 
came one of the ablest workers in crayons. 
In 1792 he was appointed portrait-painter in 
crayons to the king, but in 1797, while in 
the full tide of success, his eyesight totally 
failed, and the portraits of the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, exhibited in that year, 
were the last he drew. The remainder of his 
life was passed in seclusion, and he died in 
Thomhaugh Street 9 March 1810. He was 
buried in the ground behind St. James’a 
chapel in the Hampstead Eoad. A friendly 
notice of him by John Taylor appeared in 
the ^ Sun ’ after his death. 

Humphry stands in the front rank of Eng- 
lish miniaturists, and his works have always 
been admired for their simplicity and refine- 
ment, correct draughtsmanship, and har- 
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monious coloui'ing ; tlie same qualities appear 
in Ms crayon portraits, and his works in_ oil 
are clever, with much of Sir Joshua’s feeling. 
Humphry was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London and of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and a member of the academies 
of Yenice, Florence, and Parma. He was 
unmarried, hut, bv a young woman named 
Delly "Wickens, daughter of a shopkeeper 
.at Oxford, was the father of the celebrated 
collector Y^illiam Upcott [q. v.], who was 
born in 1779 ; to him he bequeathed many 
of his finest works, which yt Upcott’s death 
in 1845 passed to his friend Mr. Charles 
Hampden Turner of Rook’s Hest, Godstone. 
These were lent to the 1865 miniatui-e exhi- 
bition at South Kensington, and are still 
in the possession of Mr. Turner’s family. 
The National Portrait Gallery possesses 
crayon portraits by Humphry of Charles, 
third earl Stanhope, and Joseph Strutt ; of 
his work in oils the portraits of Lord Mul- 
grave at Greenwich and John Belchier at the 
College of Surgeons are examples. His por- 
traits of the Duke of Dorset, Sir. Fulke Gre- 
xille, Signora Bacelli, Kitty Frederick, and 
many others have been engraved. In 1783 
he made for Edmund Malone a drawing of 
the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, which 
was engraved by Charles Knight for Malone’s 
edition of Shakespeare, 17 90. Humphry was 
a staunch friend and admirer of Blake, who 
‘Coloured many of his illustrated books for 
him, and at his suggestion the Countess of 
Egremont gave Blake the commission for one 
of his most elaborate drawings of the Last 
Judgment. Some of Humphry’s sketch- 
books of eastern drawings are in the Brit. 
Mus. Add. MSS. 15958-65. 

There is a fine portrait of Humphry at 
Elnole, painted by Romney in 1772, which 
has been engraved in mezzotinto by Yalen- 
tine Green, and in stipple by Caroline Wat- 
son; an enamel copy from this by Henry 
Bone, R.A., is the property of Miss Abbott 
■of Exmouth. Two other portraits, drawn 
by P. Falconet and G. Dance, were en- 
graved by D. P. Pariset and W. Daniell. In 
the print room of the British Museum is a 
•crayon portrait of him by himself, and one 
in pencil, at the age of sixty-one, by Henry 
Edridge. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880 ; Hobbes’s Picture Collectors’ 
Manual; Taylor’s Records of my Life, ed. 1832, 
i. 256, &e. ; Sandby’s Hist, of the Royal Aea- 
•deiuy ; J. T- Smith’s Kollekeus and his Times ; 
Gent. Hag. 1810, p. 378 ; Gilchrist’s Life of 
Blake; Prior’s Life of E. Malone ; Upcott Papers 
in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 21113 ; information from 
Winslow Jones, esq.] F. M. O’D. 
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HUMPHRY, WILLIAM GILSON 

(1815-1886), divine, horn at Sudbury, Suffolk, 
on 30 Jan. 1815, was son of WilRam Wood 
Humphry, harrister-at-law, and was brother 
of George (now Sir George) Murray Hum- 
phry, professor of surgery in the university 
of Cambridge. Humphry was educated at 
Carmalt’s school, Putney, and afterwards at 
Shrewsbury, under Dr. SamuelButler [q. v.], 
becoming in course of time captain of the 
school. In 1833 he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and in 1835 gained the Pitt 
scholarship. Two years later he graduated as 
senior classic, second chancellor’s medallist, 
and twenty-seventh wrangler, and in 1839 he 
was elected a fellow of his college. Humphry 
was intended for the legal profession, but this 
proved distasteful to him after a brief trial, 
and in 1842 he took holy orders. For some 
years he was engaged in work at Cambridge, 
acting as steward and assistant tutor of 
Trinity, and he was proctor of the university 
in 1845-6. From 1847 to 1855 he was ex- 
amining chaplain to Bishop Blomfield of Lon- 
don. In 1852 Humphry became rector of 
Northolt, Middlesex. From 1855 until his 
death in 1886 he was vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London. He was appointed 
Hnlsean lecturer for 1849 and 1850, and 
Boyle lecturer for 1857 and 1858, was a 
member of the royal commission on clerical 
subscription in 1865, and of the ritual com- 
mission in 1869, and was one of the company 
appointed by convocation in 1870 for the 
revision of the authorised version of the New 
Testament. As one of the treasurers of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge he steered the society through at least 
one period of difficulty and danger, and his 
business capacity and judgment during the 
thirty years he held the office were of great 
service to the society. He was a diligent 
parish priest, and gave special attention to 
the educational institutions of his parish. 
He died on 10 Jan. 1886, and was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. In 1852 he married 
Caroline Maria, only daughter of George 
U’Oyly, D.D. [(j. v.], rector of Lambeth. 

Humphry published : 1. ^A Commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles’ (well known as 
‘Humphry on the Acts’), London, 1847. 
2. ‘ The Doctrine of a Future State,’ the Hul- 
sean lectures for 1849 (1850). 3. ‘The Early 
Progress of the Gospel,’ the Hnlsean lectures 
for 1850 (1860). 4. ‘The Miracles’ (Boyle 
lectures), 1858. 5. ‘The Character of St. 
Paul’ (Boyle lectures), 1859. 6. ‘An His- 

torical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book 
of Common Prayer,’ 1st edit. 1853, 5th edit, 
1875, reprinted 1885. 7. ‘ The New Table 
of Lessons explained.’ 8. ‘A Word on the 
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Eevised Version of the ISiew Testament.’ 
9. ^ St. Martin-in-the-Tields in the Olden 
Time’ (a short sketch of the history of his 
parish) , 10. ^ A Commentary on the Eevised 
Version of the New Testament for English 
EeaderSj’ 1st edit. 1882, 2nd edit. 1888. 

11. ‘ Occasional Sermons,’ posthumously, 1887. 

12. ^ The Godly Life,’ with a brief memoir, 1889. 
He was also one of the authors of A Eevised 
Version of St. John’s Gospel, and the Epistle 
to the Eomans, by Eive Clergymen,’ and 
he edited for the Pitt press ‘ Theophilus of 
Antioch’ and ^ Theophylact on St. Matthew.’ 

[Personal knowledge.] A. M. H. 

HUMPHRYS, WILLIAM (1794-1865), 
engraver, born at Dublin in 1794, went early 
to America, and learnt engTavingfrom George 
Murray, senior member of a well-known 
bank-note engraving firm at Philadelphia, 
and a pupil of Anker Smith [q. v.] In Ame- 
rica Humphrys engraved small plates for 
annuals and for illustrated editions of the 
works of Bryant, Longfellow, and other poets, 
besides vignettes and details for bank-notes ; 
his great skill in this last work forming an 
effective safeguard against forgery. In 1822 
he returned to England, where he was after- 
wards employed to engrave the well-known 
head of the queen on the postage stamps. 
He also engraved the head of Washington 
for the postage stamps of the United States. 
In England smaE plates for the annuals, 
such as ^ The Bijou,’ ' Eorget-Me-Not,’ and 
others, largely occupied him. But his larger 
plates included ‘ Sancho and the Duchess,’ 
after 0. E. Leslie, E.A.; ^Spanish Peasant 
Boy,’ after Murillo ; ^ The Coquette,’ after Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds; ^Master Lambton,’ after 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and ^ George Wash- 
ington,’ after C. G. Stuart. He engraved 
(for 40 Z.) Stothard’s ^Nun,’ forEogers’s Htaly’ 
(1830), his only contribution to the volume. 
Humphrys was again in America between 
1843 and 1845. At the invitation of his 
friend Alfred Novello he went to Villa No- 
veUo, near Genoa, late in 1864, in the hope 
of recovering from a stroke of paralysis, but 
he died there, 21 Jan. 1 865. Humphrys was 
an engraver of great technical skill. 

[Art Journal, 1865, p. 140; W. S. Baker’s 
American Engravers and their Works; Bed- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists ; Clayden’s Eogers and 
his Contemporaries, ii. 3.] L. C. 

HUMPSTON or HUMSTON, EOBEET 
{d. 1606), bishop of Down and Connor, is 
said to have graduated M.A. at Oxford. In 
1597 he was rector of Barrow, Cheshire. He 
was nominated bishop of Down and Connor 
on 17 July 1601, but was not consecrated 
until 5 AprE 1602. Ware mentions that he 


wasted the estate of the see by an impro- 
vident lease. The bishop died at Eihoot 
near Carrickfergus, co. Antrim, in 1606. He 
published ^ A Sermon preached at Eev'fham 
in the countie of Norfolk the 22 of Sept. 
lo88, and effcsoons at request published bv 
E. Humston, Minister of Gods Word,’ Lon- 
don, 1589. ’ 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 845, 
rote 3 ; Piants Eliz. P.B.O. Bep. 1886, p. 59 
Erch’s Eccles. Beg. p. 29, Dublin, 1830 ; Ware’s 
Bishops, Dublin ed., 1704, p, 46.] W. B-l. 

HUNGBRPOED, AGNES, Lady Hrjr- 
OEEPOED (ex. 1522). [See under HimoEE- 
EOED, Waltee, Loee Hengeefoei), d. 1540.1 
HUNGERFOED, SieANTHONY(1564^ 
1627), controversiahst, born in 1564, was son 
of Anthony Hungerford of Down Ampnev^ 
Gloucestershire, a descendant of Sir Edmund 
Hungerford second son of W'alter, lord Hun- 
gerford (d. 1449) [q. V.] of Farleigh and 
Heytesbury. His mother was Bridget, daugh- 
ter of J ohn Shelley, and granddaughter of Sir 
William Shelley [q. v.], justice of the common 
pleas (Le Neve, Pedigrees of Knights,^. 33). 
She was a devout Roman cathohe, and brought 
Anthony up in her faith. He seems to be 
the Anthony Hungerford of Wiltshire, who 
matriculated from St. John’s College, Oxford, 
aged 16, on 12 April 1583 (Oxfo^'d JJniv. 
Peg., Oxford Hist. Soc., u. ii. 126). Owing 
to his father’s pecuniary difficulties he left 
the university within a year; but he is pro- 
hahly the Anthony Hungerford ‘ Armiger ’ 
who was created M.A. on 9 July 1594 (ib. 
II. i. 235) . After much wavering in his belief 
he embraced the reformed religion in 1588, 
at the time of the Spanish Armada. He 
was knighted on 15 Feh. 1607-8 (Metcalfe, 
p. 159), and was deputy lieutenant of Wilt- 
shire until 1624, when he resigned the office 
in favour of his son Edward. He settled at 
Black Boiirton, Oxfordshire; died at the end 
of J nne 1627, and was buried in Black Bour- 
ton church. His son Edward after his death 
found among his papers and published ^ The 
advice of a son professing the religion esta- 
blished in the present church of England to 
his dear mother, a Roman catholic,’ and ^ the 
memorial of a father to his dear children, 
containing an acknowledgement of God’s 
great mercy in bringing him to the profession 
of the true religion at this present established 
in the church of England,’ Oxford, 1639, 4to. 
The latter part was finished at Black Bourton 
in April 1627. 

Sir Anthony married (1) Lucy, daughter 
of Sir Walter Hungerford of Farleigh (d. 
1596) [see under Htjxceefoed, Waltee, 
1503-1540], and (2) Sarah, daughter of John 
Crouch of London. By his first wife he was 
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father of Sir Edward Hungerford (1596-1648| 
Tq. v.lj and by his second wife was father of 
Anthony and John, and two daughters. 

[Wood’s Athense Oson. ed. Bliss, ii. 410-11 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; Hoare’s Huagerfordiana, 1823; 
Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.), pp. 
33-4.] W. J. H-t. 

HHHGERFOED, ANTHONY (c?.16o7), 
royalist, son, by his second marriage, of Sir 
Amthony Hungerford (1564-162/' ) [q. y.], 
and haltMorother of Sir Edward Hungerford 
(1596-1648) [q. w], was elected in 1640 to 
both the Short and Long parliaments as mem- 
ber for Malmesbury. As a royalist he sat 
in the king’s parliament at Oxford during its 
first session — December 1643 to March 1644 
(cf. Rist. MSS. Comm. 6th Eep. 161). He- 
was heavily fined for his delinquency by the 
Long parliament, and was committed to the 
Tower of London in 1644 (cf. Lloti)_, Me- 
moires^ p . 691) . He was apparently at liberty 
in October 1644. According to a statement 
which he drew up in 1646, to excuse him- 
self fiom paying the fine imposed on him, he 
never took up arms for the king : went after 
the battle of Edgehall to his house in Black 
Bourton, Oxfordshire ; was carried thence by 
a troop of the king’s horse to the ^ assembly’ 
at Oxford, where he gave no vote against the 
parliament, and soon after returning home, 
purposely rode to the parliamentary camp at 
Burford, where he was taken prisoner. His fine 
was reduced, but he was still unable to pay it, 
and in 1648 orders were given for the seizure 
of his estate. In December 1652 Cromwell 
wrote a sympathetic note to him (Oakltle, 
Cromwell^ p. 216). He succeeded to Farleigh 
Castle in 1653 as heir of his half-brother Ed- 
ward. There he died on 18 Aug. 1657 (Le 
Neve, Monumenta., ii. 52), and he was buried 
in Black Bourton Church on 15 Sept, follow- 
ing (C«Z. State Tapers, Dom. 1654, p. 53). He 
married Eachel (d. January 1679—80), daugh- 
ter of Eice Jones of Astall, Oxfordshire, by 
whom he had twelve children. His heir was 
his son Edward (1632-1711) [q. v.] A se- 
cond son, called Colonel Anthony Hunger- 
ford, entered Nicolas’s service as a secret 
agent in England, in the royalist interest, 
in 1655 (cf. ih, 1655-6, pp. 79,_&c.), in the 
hope, it is said, of obtaining his elder bro- 
ther’s estate. He died on 7 June 1703, in his 
sixty-ninth year, and was buried in the Hun- 
gerford chapel of Bourton Church, where his 
monument is preserved {Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. vi. 499). 

Another CoxoiraL Afthoky Hukubeeord 
(d. 1657), a parliamentarian, may possibly 
have been brother or half-brother of the 
royalist Anthony, for the Hungerfords often 
gave the same Christian name to more than 


one of their children. In September 1646 he 
pressed for a commission as governor of the 
parliamentarian garrison at Stoke, and for 
an appointment as major of the standing com- 
panies in Shropshire. Subsequently the par- 
liament seems to have accepted his services, 
and sent him to Ireland, where he landed on 
30 April 1647. He was colonel of a regiment 
at Drogheda in 1648. In 1650, after being 
seriously wounded in battle in Ireland, he 
returned to England, where he busied him- 
self in ^ discovering ’ papists’ and other delin- 
quents’ estates. In July 1652 the council of 
state granted him 100^. to enable him to return 
to Ireland {Cal. State Tap>ers, Dom. 1651-2, 
p. 610). He was in 1653 a prisoner for debt in 
the ^ upper bench ’ in London, and petitioned 
parliament for payment of his commission as 
a delator. According to a certificate from Sir 
John Danvers, he was ^ of most honest and re- 
ligious conversation, very free from the com- 
mon vices of swearing, drunkenness, &c., and 
most valiant and faithful ’ in the service of the 
parliament. He obtained leave to return to 
Ireland, but on 28 March 1654 his regiment 
was disbanded, and he himself was left in 
urgent need. A weekly pension of 205. was 
granted him by the council of state on 17 April 
1655 {ih. 1655, p. 128). He died on 9 June 

1657 (Theeloe, State Tapers, vi. 594.) In 

1658 his widow, Chrisagon, petitioned Crom- 
well for relief. 

[Notes sxippiied by C. H. Birth, esq. ; Visita- 
tion of Oxfordshire, 1634 (Harl. Soc.),pp. 258-9 ; 
Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.); 
Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, 1823 ; the two Hunger- 
fords’ manuscript petitions in Public Eecord 
Office ; Cal. of Committee for Advance of Money, 
679,771, 777, 778; Carlyle’s Cromwell, hi. 211 ; 
Collinson’s Somerset.] W. J. H-y. 

HUNGEEEOEDjSieEDWAED (1596- 
1648), parliamentary commander, eldest son, 
by his first wife, of Sir Anthony Hungerford 
(1564-1627) [q. v.], was deputy-lieutenant 
for Wiltshire in 1624, and in 1632 sheriff of 
that county. He was made knight of the 
I Bath in 1625. He was returned as M.P. for 
Chippenham in January 1620, and to both 
the Short and Long parliaments for the same 
constituency in 1640. At the outbreak of 
the civil war he took the side of the parlia- 
ment, and on 11 July 1642 was sent to exe- 
cute the militia ordinance in Wiltshire. He 
was excluded from pardon in the king’s de- 
claration of grace to the inhabitants of Wilt- 
shire (2 Nov. 1642), and, after being put in 
command of the Wiltshire forces, made De- 
vizes his headquarters. In December 1642 
he attacked Lord Cottington at Eonthill, 
threateningto bring his troops into the house, 
where Lord Cottington lay sick, unless he 
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paid 1,000^. to tlie parliament. Against such 
treatment Lord Cottington appealed to the 
parliament, and the speaker desired Sir Ed- 
ward to desist. In J anuaiy 1643 Hungerford 
had a violent quarrel with Sir Edward Bayn- 
ton, the parliamentary governor of Malmes- 
bury, each accusing the other of intended 
treachery. In February 1643 he occupied 
und plundered Salisbury, but finding himself 
unsupported by the county, evacuated Devizes 
andretired to Bath. When Waller recaptimed 
Malmesbury for the parliament (22 March 
1643) he appointed Hungerford governor, but 
while Flungerford was still at Bath seeking 
supplies, Malmesbury was abandoned by the 
officer whom he had nominated to represent 
him. Hungerford published a ‘ Vindication ’ 
of his conduct, dated at Bath 28 April 1643 
(London, 6 May 1643, 4to). After taking 
part with Waller in the battles of Lans- 
downe and Boundway Down (Claeeitdon', 
Hist. ed. Macray, iii. 82 n, 85 n), Hungerford 
besieged Lady Arundel in Wardour Castle 
(2-8 May 1643) (Mercurius HusticuSy No. 5). 
He treated the lady with little grace, carrying 
her with scant ceremony to Hatch and thence 
to Shaftesbury, and keeping her the while 
without a bed to lie on.’ Subsequently Hun- 
gerford attacked Farleigh Castle, which was 
garrisoned for the king and under the com- 
mand of Colonel John Hungerford, said to be 
Sir Edward’s half-brother. The castle sur- 
rendered to Sir Edward in September 1645. 
He had a reversionary right to the property 
imder the will of his mother’s uncle, Sir 
Edwai'd Hungerford (^d. 1607), but the tes- 
tator’s widow had a life-interest, and she 
lived there till 1653 [see Hunoeeeobd, Wai- 
TEE, 1503-1540, adjin.~\ Flungerford in 1625 
lived £it Corsham, Wiltshire, but after 1645 
he seems to have settled at Farleigh. He 
died in 1648, and was buried in the chapel of 
Farleigh Castle. His will was proved 26 Oct. 
1648. He obtained a license, dated 26 Feb. 
1619-20, to marry Margaret, daughter and 
■coheiress of William Hollidaie or Haliday, 
alderman and lord mayor of London (Ohes- 
TEE, Marriage Licenses, ed. Foster, p.*728). 
She had no issue by him, and survived him 
till 1672, when she was also buried at Far- 
leigh. In 1653 she petitioned the council of 
state to pay her 500/., a small part of the sum 
borrowed from her husband by the parlia- 
ment. Parliament had ordered repayment 
in 1649 (Cal. State Papers, 1652-3 pp. 421, 
440, 456, 1653-4 pp. 410-11). Cromwell 
appears to have interested himself in her case 
(Caeltle, CromiDeU,m. 210). Sir Edward’s 
reversionary interest in the Farleigh estates 
passed to his royalist half-brother Anthony 
{d. 1657) [q. V.] 


[Authorities cited; notes supplied by C. H. 
Fnth esq.; Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Enighti 
(-btari. Soc.) ; Visitation of Oxfordsliire, 1634 
^arl. Soe.) ; Hoare’s Hungerfordiaua, 1823- 
Carlyle’s Cromwell ; Collinson’s Somerset ; 
Uibliotheca Gloueestrensis, p. 196.] 

W. J. H-t. 

HUNGEBFOBD, SikED WABD (1632- 
1711), founder of Hungerford Market, son 
and heir of Anthony Hungerford the royalist 
(d. 1657) [q. V.], was born on 20 Oct, 1632, 
and was baptised at Black Bourton, Oxford- 
shire (Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 454, by. 
Canon Jackson), He was made a knight of 
the^Bath at Charles H’s coronation on23 April 
1661, and was elected M.P. for Chippenham 
in 1660, 1661, 1678, 1679, and 1681, fbr New 
Shoreham in 1685, 1688, and 1690, and for 
Steyning in^l695, 1098, 1700, and 1702. In 
January 1679-80 he presented a petition for 
the^ summoning of a parliament (Ltjtteell, 
Brief Belation, i, 32), and his avowed oppo- 
sition to the court led to his removal from 
^ the lieutenancy ’ of his county in May 1681 
(ib. p. 89). In April 1669 his town residence, 
Hungerford House, by Charing Cross, Lon- 
don, was destroyed by fire (Pepts, Liarg, iv. 
161), and he settled in 1681 in Spring Gardens. 
He obtained some reputation as a patron of 
archery, and was lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment of archers in 1661, and colonel in 
1682. But Sir Edward was best known for 
his reckless extravagance. He is said to have 
disposed of thirty manors in aU. Byway 
of restoring his waning fortunes, he obtained 
permission in 1679 to hold a market on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays on the 
site of the demohshed Hungerford House 
and grounds. In 1682 a market-house was 
erected there, apparently from Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s designs. A bust of Sir Ed- 
ward was placed on the north front, with 
an inscription stating that the market had 
been built at his expense with the king’s 
sanction (see drawing in Gent. Mag. 1832, 
pt. ii. p. 113). In 1685 Sir Stephen Fox and 
Sir Christopher Wren purchased the market 
and received the tolls. The market-house 
was rebuilt in 1833, and was removed in 
1860, when Charing Cross railway station 
was built on the site (CtrErNTOOHAM, Hand- 
booh to London, ed. Wheatley, ii. 248-9). 
Hungerford sold the manor and castle of 
Farleigh in 1686 to Henry Baynton of Spye 
Park for 56,000/. (Ltjtteell, i. 395), but 
about 1700 it was purchased by Joseph Houl- 
ton of Trowbridge, in whose descendants’ 
possession it remained till July 1891, when 
it was bought by Lord Donington. In his 
old age Hungerford is stated to have become 
a poor knight of Windsor. He died in 1711, 
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and was buried in tliecburcb. of St. Martin’s- 
in-tbe-Fields. 

Hungerford married tlirice. By liis first 
wife, Jane, daughter of Sir John Hele of | 
Hevonsbire, who died on 18 May 1664, and 
was buried at Barleigb, be bad an only son, 
Edward, wbo married in 1680, at tbe age of 
nineteen, Lady Alatbea Compton, and died 
in September 1681. By bis second wife, J ane 
Culme (died in 1674), and by bis third wife, 
Jane Digby, perhaps tbe Lady Hungerford 
wbo died on 23 Nov. 1692 (Litttrell, ii. 623), 
be also seems to have left issue. 

A daughter of tbe first marriage, Eacbel, 
married, in March 1684, Olotwortby Skeffing- 
ton, second viscount Massereene, died on 
2 Eeb. 1731-2, and left to her eldest son 
portraits of her father, of her granduncle 
(another Sir Edward Hungerford), and of | 
other relations. In her will she mentions a 
brother and a sister as still living (Lodoe, 
Irish Peerage, ^ ed.Archdall, ii. 384-5 ? 2 .) With 
the death of Sir Edward, the history of theFar- 
leigh family of Hungerford practically closes. 

[Authorities cited; Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, 
1823; Jackson’s G-uide to Farleigh-Hungcrford, 
1853; Grent. Mag. 1832, pt. ii. 113-15; Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage, s.v. * Hungerford of _ Heytes- 
bury ; ’ Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families, 1st 
ser. ; Notes and Q/Ueries, 5th ser. ii. 293.1 

S. L. 

hungebeorh, john 1729 ), 

lawyer, whose connection with the family 
of Farleigh has not been ascertained, was in 
1677 adimtted a student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
being then described as the son and heir-ap- 
parent of ^ Richard Hxmgerford ’ of Wiltshire. 
He graduated M. A. at Cambridge ‘ per literas 
regias ’ in 1683. He entered parliament on 
28 April 1692 as member for Scarborough, 
and soon after was appointed chairman of the 
committee of the house to whom the Orphans 
Bill was committed. On 23 March 1694 he 
received from the promoters of the bill a bribe 
of twenty guineas ‘ for his pains and services ’ 
in that capacity, and was consequently ex- 
pelled the house on 26 March 1695. On 
a vacancy occurring in the representation of 
Scarborough in November 1707 he was again 
elected for that borough, and continued to 
represent it till his death. In December 
1709 he introduced a bill to prevent excessive 
gaming (LxmEEit, vi. 518). He was one 
of the commissioners of alienation ; standing 
counsel to the East India Company; and 
cursitor of the counties of York and West- 
moreland. He defended three p ersons , Fran- 
cis Franeia (22 Jan. 1717), John Matthews 
(1719), and Ghi^stopher Sayer (1722), charged 
with treasonable relations with the Pretender. 
Franeia was acquitted, but Matthews and 


Sayer were convicted (cf. Cobbett, and 
Howell, State Trials, xv. 966 and 1359, xvi. 
233). Hungerford died on 8 June 1729. By 
his will, dated 24 May 1729, and proved by 
his widow Mary 13 June following, he left 
bequests to King’s College, Cambridge, and 
to many relatives. 

[Manuscripts of the Hon. Soe. of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
Return of Members of Parliament ; Historical 
Register, 1729, p. 41 ; Luttrell’s Brief Relation ; 
abstract of will in writer’s possession.] 

W. J. H-y. 

HUNGERFORD, ROBERT, Loeb 
Molbyks ais-d Htooeeeoed (1431-1464), 
was son and heir of Robert, lord Hungerford, 
and was grandson of "Walter, lord Hunger- 
ford (d. 1449) [q. V.] He married at a very 
early age (about 1441) Alianore or Eleanor 
(5. 1425), daughter and heiress of Sir Wil- 
liam de Molines or Moleyns (d. 1428), and 
he was summoned to parliament as Lord 
Moleyns in 1445, in right of his wife, the 
great-great-granddaughter of John, baron de 
Molines or Moleyns (d. 1371). Hungerford 
received a like summons till 1453. In 1448 
he began a fierce quarrel with John Past on ' 
regarding the ownership of the manor of 
Gresham in Norfolk. Moleyns, acting on the 
advice of John Hey don, a solicitor of Bacon s- 
thorpe, took forcible possession of the estate 
on 17 Feh. 1448. Waynflete, bishop of Win- 
chester, made a vain attempt at arbitration. 
Paston obtained repossession, hut on 28 Jan. 
1450 Moleyns sent a thousand men to dislodge 
him. After threatening to kill Paston,. who 
was absent, Moleyns’ adherents violently as- 
saulted Paston’s wife Margaret, hut Moleyns 
finally had to surrender the manor to Paston 
(see Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner,i. xxxi, Ixix, 
75-6, 109-12, 221-3, iii. 449). 

In 1452 Moleyns accompanied John Talbot, 
earl of Shrewsbury, to Aquitaine, and was 
taken prisoner while endeavouring to raise 
the siege of Ohastillon. His ransom was 
fixed at 7,966Z., and his mother sold her plate 
and mortgaged her estates to raise the money. 
His release was effected in 1459, after seven 
years and four months’ imprisonment. In 
consideration of his misfortunes he was 
granted, in the year of his return to Eng- 
land, license to export fifteen hundred sacks 
of wool to foreign ports without paying duty, 
and received permission to travel abroad. 
He thereupon visited Elorence. In 1460 he 
was home again, and took a leading part on 
the Lancastrian side in the wars of the Roses. 
In June 1460 he retired with Lord Scales and 
other of his friends to the Tower of London, 
on the entry of the Earl of Warwick and his 
Kentish followers into the city ; hut after the 
defeat of the Lancastrians at the battle of 
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Korthampton (10 July 1460), Hungerford 
Ind liis friends surrendered the Tower to the 
Yorkists on the condition that he and Lord 
Scales should depart free (William of AVoe- 
CESTEE [772-3], where the year is wrongly 
given as 1459). After taking part in the 
battle of Towton (29 March 1461)— a further 
defeat for the Lancastrians — Hungerford fled 
with Henry VI to York, and thence into Scot- 
land. He visited France in the summer to 
obtain help for Henry and Margaret, and was 
arrested by the French authorities in August 
1461. Writing to Margaret at the time from 
Dieppe, he begged her not to lose heart 
(Pastoii Letters^ ii. 45-6, 93). He was aL 
tainted in Edward IV’s first parliament in 
November 1461. He afterwards met with 
some success in his efforts to rally the Lan- 
castrians in the north of England, but was 
taken prisoner at Hexham on 15 May 1464, 
and was executed at Newcastle. He was 
buried in Salisbury Cathedral. On 5 Aug. 
1460 many of his lands were granted to 
Eichard, duke of Gloucester (afterwards 
Eichard III). Other portions of his pro- 
perty were given to Lord W^enlock, who was 
directed by Edward IV to make provision 
for Hungerford’s wife and young children. 
Eleanor, lady Hungerford, survived her hus- 
band, and subsequently married Sir Oliver 
de Manningham. She was buried at Stoke 
Poges, Buckinghamshire. 

Sir Thomas Hitngeefoed {d. 1469), the 
eldest son, lived chiefly at Eowden, near 
Chippenham. After giving some support to 
Edward IV and the Yorkists he joined in 
Warwick’s conspiracy to restore Henry VI 
in 1469, was attainted, and was executed at 
Salisbury. He was buried in the chapel of 
Farleigh Castle. He married Anne Percy, 
daughter of the Earl of Northumberland, who 
married two husbands after his death — Sir 
Lawrence Eaynesford and Sir Hugh Vaughan | 
—and, dying on 5 July 1522, was buried in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. Hunger- 
ford left by her an only child, Mary, who 
becameThe ward of W^illiam, lord Hastings 
[q. V.], and in 1480 married Sir Edward (after- 
wards Lord) Hastings, her guardian’s son. 
The attainders on her father and grandfather 
were reversed in her favour in 1485, and her 
husband was summoned to parliament as Lord 
Hungerford. George blastings, first earl of 
Huntingdon [q. v.], was her son. 

Sir Waltek Hithgeefoed (^. 1516), 
youngest son of Eobert and Eleanor, was 
M.P. for Wiltshire inT477, and, as a partisan 
in earlier days of the house of Lancaster, ob- 
tained a general pardon from Eichard III on 
his accession in 1483. He was, nevertheless, 
arrested by Eichard on the landing of the 
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Earl of Eichmond in 1485, but escaped fi’om 
custody, and joinedEichmond’s army. At the 
battle of Bosworth he slew, in hand-to-hand 
combat, Sir Eobert Brackenbury, lieutenant 
of the Tower, under whose command he had 
previously served, and wasknighted by Henry 
VH on the battlefield. Farleigh Castle and 
some other of the forfeited family estates, 
though not the family honours, were restored 
to him, and he was made a member of the 
privy council. In February 1487 he was sent 
on a diplomatic mission to Eome, and exe- 
cuted a will before his departure {Materials 
for the Peign of Henry VIIj Eolls Ser. ii. 
122-4). In 1497 he assisted in quelling Per- 
kin Warbeck’s rising. In 1503 he went in 
the retinue of Henry VH’s queen to attend 
the marriage of the Princess Margaret with 
the king of Scotland. After the accession of 
Henry AHH he continued a member of the 
privy council, and, dying in 1516, was buried 
at Farleigh. His wife was Jane, daughter 
of Sir William Bulstrode, and his only son 
Edward was father of AValter, lord Hunger- 
ford (1503-1540) [q. v.] 

[Dugdale’s Baronage ; Hoare’s Himgerfordiana ; 
Letters, &o., of Henry VHI; Materials for the 
EeigQ of Henry VII (Eolls Ser.); Paston Letters, 
passim, ed. Gairdner; Hoare’s Mod. Wiltshire, 
Heyteshury Hundred ; Collinson’s Somerset, iii. 
355.] S. L. 

HUNGERFOEB, Sie THOAIAS (d, 
1398), speaker of the House of Commons, 
was son of alter de Hungerford of Heytes- 
bury, Wiltshire, by Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Adam Fitz-John of Oherill in 
the same county. The Hnngerfords were 
seated in Wiltshire in the twelfth century, 
and Thomas’s father sat for the county in 
the parHaments of ' 1331-2, 1333-4, and 
1336. An imcle, Eobert, sat for Wiltshire 
in the parliament of 1316, was a commis- 
sioner to inquire into the possessions of the 
Despensers after their attainder in 1328, and 
gave much land to the hospital at Caine in 
memory of his fiAst wife, Joan, to the church 
of Hungerford, W^iltshire, and to other reli- 
gious foundations. He was buried in 1355 
I in Hiingerford Church, where an elaborate 
monument long existed above his grave. 
inscription to his memory is still extant in 
the church. His second wife was Geva, widow 
of Adam de Stokke, hut he left no issue (cf. 
Gough, Sepulchral Monuonents, i. 107, plate 
xxxviii ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 464, 
ix. 49, 165, 293). 

Thomas was himself returned for Wiltshire 
in April 1357, and was re-elected for the 
same constituency in 1360, 1362, January 
1376-7, to the two parliaments of 1380, in 
1383, 1384, 1386, January 1389-90, and in 
I s 
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January 1392-3. He sat for the county of 
Somerset in 1378, 1382, 1388, and 1390. He 
was returned for both constituencies in 1384 
and January 1389-90. He was knighted 
before 1377. He was closely associated with 
John of Gaunt, and acted for some time as 
steward of Gaunt’s household. Owing to 
Gaunt’s influence, he was chosen in January 
1376-7, in the last of Edward Hi’s parlia- 
ments, to act as speaker (Stubbs, Co7istit. 
Hist. 1883, ii. 456). According to the rolls 
of parliament (ii. 374) Hungerford ‘ avait 
les paroles pur les communes d’Angleterre en 
cet parliament.’ He is thus the first person 
formally mentioned in the rolls of parlia- 
ment as holding the office of speaker. Sir 
Peter de la Mare [q. y.] preceded him in the 
post, without the title, in the Good parlia- 
ment of 1376 (cf. Stubbs, iii. 453). In 1380 
Hungerford was confirmed in the forestership 
of Selwood. In 1369 he purchased of Lord 
Burghersh the manor of Farleigh-Montfort 
(since called Farleigh-Hungerford, and the 
chief residence of his descendants), and in 
1383 obtained permission to conyert the 
manorhouse into a castle. About 1384 he 
aroused the suspicion of Richard II, who at- 
tached him, but he obtained a pardon and 
confirmation of his free warren of Farleigh. 
Hungerford died at Farleigh on 3 Dec. 1398, 
and was buried in the chapel of the castle 
(Lblajs'd, Itin. ed. Hearne, ii. 31), where a 
monument was erected to his memory, and 
a portrait placed in a stained-glass window. 
The latter is engraved in Hoare’s ^ Mod. Wilt- 
shire, Heytesbury Hundred,’ p. 90. He mar- 
ried, first, Eleanor, daughter and heiress of 
Sir J ohn Strug of Heytesbury, and, secondly, 
J oan, heiress of Sir Edmimd Hussey of Hol- 
brook. By his second wife, who" died on 
1 March 1412, he was father of Walter, lord 
Hungerford {d, 1449) [q. y.], and three sons 
who predeceased him. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage ; Collinson’s Somerset, 
iii. 353 ; Manning’s Lives of the Speakers; Ee- 
turns of Members of Parliament ; Hoar e’s Hunger- 
fordiana, privatelyprinted, 1823 ; Canon Jackson’s 
G-nide to Farleigh-Hungerford, 1853.] S. L. 

HUHGEHFOHD, Sib WALTER, Lobd 
Hunoerpoed {d. 1449), son and heir of Sir 
Thomas Hungerford [q. y.], by his second 
wife, Joan, was strongly attached to the Lan- 
castrian cause at the close of Richard II’s 
reign, his father haying been steward in John 
of Gaunt’s household. On Henry TV’s ac- 
cession be was granted an annuity of 40/. out 
of the lands of Margaret, duchess of Norfolk, 
and was knighted. , In October 1400 he was I 
returned to parlament as member for Wilt- 
shire, and was re-elected for that constituency ’ 
in 1404, 1407, 1413, and January 1413-14, 


and represented the county of Somerset in 
1409. He acted as speaker in the parlia- 
ment meeting on 29 Jan. 1413-14, the last 
parliament in which he sat in the House of 

Commons (cf. Lives of the Speakers 

p. 55). ’ 

Hungerford had already won renown as a 
warrior. In 1401 he was with the English 
army in France, and is said to have worsted 
the French king in a duel outside Calais; 
he distinguished himself in battle and tour- 
nampt, and received substantial reward. In 
consideration of his services he was granted 
in 1403 one hundred marks per annum, pay- 
able by the town and castle of Marlborough 
Wiltshire, and was appointed sheriff of Wilt- 
shire. On 22 July 1414 he was nominated 
ambassador to treat for a league with Sigis- 
mund, king of the Romans (Rymee, Foedera, 
vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 186), and as English envoy 
attended the council of Constance in that 
and the following year (cf. his accounts of 
expenses in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS, 24513, 
f. 68). In the autumn of 1415 Hungerford 
accompanied Henry V to France with twenty 
men-at-arms and sixty horse archers (Nico- 
las, Agmcourt, p. 381). He, rather than 
the Earl of Westmoreland, as in Shake- 
speare’s ^ Henry Y,’ seems to have been the 
officer who expressed, on the eye of Agin- 
court, regret that the English had not ten 
thousand archers, and drew from the king a 
famous rebuke {ih. pp. 105, 241). He fought 
bravely at the battle of Agincourt, but the 
assertion that he made the Duke of Orleans 
prisoner is not substantiated. He was em- 
ployed in May 1416 in diplomatic negotia- 
tions with ambassadors of Theodoric, arch- 
bishop of Cologne (Rtmbr, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 
158), andin November 1417 with envoys from 
France (/5.vol,iv.pt,ii.p.25). In 1417 he was 
made admiral of the fleet under John, duke 
of Bedford, and was with Henry V in 1418 
at the siege of Rouen. In November of the 
latter year he is designated the steward of 
the king’s household {fb. vol. iv. pt. iii. p. 
76), and was granted the barony of Hornet 
in Normandy. He took part in the peace 
negotiations of 1419, and on 3 May 1421 was 
installed knight of the Garter (Beltz, Hist, 
of G artery p. clviii). 

Hungerford was an executor of Henry V’s 
will, and in 1422 became a member of Pro- 
tector Gloucester’s council. In 1424 he was 
niade steward of the household of the infant 
king, Henry VI, and on 7 Jan. 1425-6 was 
summoned to the House of Lords as Baron 
Hungerford. The summons was continued 
to him till his death. Hungerford became 
treasurer in succession to Bishop Stafford, 
when Bishop Beaufort’s resignation of the 
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great seal in Marcli 1426-7 placed Glouces- 
ter in supreme power. He acted as carver 
at Henry Vi’s coronation in Paris in Decem- 
ber 1430 Chron., Ptolls Ser.,iv. 11), ’ 

but on tbe change of ministry which fol- 
lowed Henry Vi’s return from France in 
February 1431-2, he ceased to be treasurer. 
He attended the conference at Arras in 1435 
(Wars of Henry VI in France, HoWs Ser., 
ed. Stevenson, h. 431). He died on 9 Aug. 
1449, and was buried beside his first wife in ' 
Salisbury Cathedral, within the iron chapel 
erected by himself, which is still extant, 
although removed from its original position. 
By his marriages and royal grants Hungerford 
added largely to the family estates. He was 
a man of piety, and^ built chantries at Heytes- 
biuy and Chippenham, and made bequests to 
Salisbury and Bath cathedrals. In 1428 he 
presented valuable estates to the Free Koyal 
Chapel in the palace of St. Stephen at West- 
minster. He also built an almshouse for 
twelve poor men and a woman, and a school- 
master’s residence at Heytesbury. The ori- 
ginal building was destroyed in 1765, but 
the endowment, which was regulated by 
statutes drawn up by Margaret of Bqtreaux, 
wife of Hungerford’s son Kobert, still con- 
tinues (Jackson, Anc. Statutes of Heytes^ 
bury Almshouses, Devizes, 1863). Hunger- i 
ford’s will is printed in Nicolas’s ^ Testa- ■ 
menta Vetusta,’ pp. 257-9. He left his 
‘ best legend of the lives of the saints’ to his 
daughter-in-law, Margaret, and a cup which 
John of Gaunt had used to John, viscount 
Beaumont. 

Hungerford married first, Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Peverell ; and secondly, 
Alianore, or Eleanor, countess of Arundel, 
daughter of Sir John Berkeley, who sur- 
vived him. By the latter he had no issue. 
By his first wife he was father of three sons, 
Walter, Hobert, and Edmund. Walter was 
made a prisoner of war in France in 1425, 
was ransomed by his father for three thou- 
sand marks, was in the retinue of the Duke 
of Bedford in France in 1435, and died with- 
out issue. Edmund was knighted by 
Henry VI after the battle of Verneuil on 
Whit-Sunday 1426 (Metcalpe, Book of 
Knights, p. 1), married Margaret, daughter 
and coheiress of Edward Burnell, and by 
her had two sons, Thomas, ancestor of the 
Hungerfords of Down Ampney, Gloucester- 
shire, of the Hungerfords of Windrush, Ox- 
fordshire, and the Hungerfords of Black 
Bourton, Oxfordshire ; and Edward, ancestor 
of the Hungerfords of Cadenham, Wiltshire. 

Eobeet ITengeeeoee, Baeon Hen&ee- 
EOEB (1409-1459), the second but eldest sur- 
viving son of Walter, lord Hungerford, served 


in the French wars, and was summoned to 
parliament as Baron Hungerford from 5 Sept, 
1450 to 26 May 1455. He died 14 May 
1459, and in accordance with his will was 
buried in Salisbury Cathedral (Nicolas, 
Testament a Vet. p. 294). His son Eobert, 
lord Moleyns and Hungerford (1431-1464), 
is noticed separately. Through his mother 
(Catherine Peverell) and his wife Margaret, 
the wealthy heiress of William, lord Botreaux, 
he added very largely to the landed property 
of his family in Cornwall (Maclean, Trigg 
Minor, i. 357). His wife lived till 7 Feb. 
1478, surviving all her descendants, except- 
ing a great-granddaughter, Mary [see under 
Hijn&eeeoed, Egbert, 1431-1461], Her 
long and interesting will, dated 8 Aug. 1476, 
is printed in Nicolas’s ^ Testamenta Vetusta,’ 
pp. 310 sq., and in Hoare’s ^ Modern Wilt- 
shire, Hundred of Heytesbury.’ A list of the 
heavy expenses she incurred in ransoming 
her son Eobert appears in Dugdale’s ‘ Baron- 
age,’ ii. 204 sq. 

[Authorities cited ; Dugdale’s Baronage ; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Collinson’s Somerset, 
hi. 354 ; Hoare’s Hungerfordiana, 1823 ; Mac- 
lean’s Trigg Minor, i. 358 sq, ; Hoare’s Mod. 
Wiltshire, Heytesbury Hundred ; Eymer’s Fce- 
dera ; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. ; Nicolas’s Battle 
of Agineourt, 1832 ; Monstrelet’s Chroniques, ed. 
Doiiet d’Arcq (Soc. cle I’Hist. de France), 1862, 
ii. 404, iv. 93, vi. 314; Manning’s Lives of the 
Speakers.] S. L. 

; ‘HUNGEEFOED,WALTEE,Loei)Htjn- 
j OEEEOED oe Heytesbuet (1503-1540), was 
I the only child of Sir Edward Hungerford 
(d. 1522). His father, son and heir of Sir 
I Walter Hungerford [see Hungereoei), Eo- 
beet, 1431-1464, ad fin.\ accompanied Sir 
Walter to Scotland in 1503; served in the 
English army in France in 1513, when he was 
knighted at Tournai; was sheriff forWiltshire 
in 1517, and for Somerset and Dorset in 1518- 
In 1520 he attended Henry VHI at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold; died on 24 Jan. 1521-2, 
and left his surviving wife sole executrix (cf. 
Geyit. Mag. 1858, pt. i. p. 122). W^alter’s 
mother was his father’s first wife, Jane, daugh- 
ter of John, lord Zouche of Haryngworth. 
His father’s second wife was Agnes, widow 
of John CoteH. She had (it afterwards ap- 
peared) strangled her first husband at Far- 
leigh Castle on 26 July 1518, with the aid of 
Wrilliam Mathewe and William Inges, yeo- 
men of Heyteshnry, Wiltshire, and seems to 
have married SirEdward almost immediately 
after burning the body. Not until Sir Ed- 
ward’s death were proceedings taken against 
her and her accomplices for the murder. She 
and Mathewe were then convicted and were 
hanged at Tyburn on 20 Eeb. 1523-4; she 
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seems to liave been buried in tbe Grey Friars’ 
Gbnrcb in London (StoWj ChromclB^ p. 61 /' 5 
Grey Friars' Chronicle^ Camd. Soc., ed. Ni- 
■cliols, pp. 43, 100, where tbe attempts at iden- 
tification are hopelessly wrong ; Antiquary^ 
ii. 233). An interesting inventory of Lady 
Hungerford’s goods, taken after her^trial, is 
printed in ‘ Archffiologia,’ xxxviii. 353 sq[. 

Walterwasnineteenyears old at his father’s 
death in 1522, and soon afterwards appears 
as squire of the body to Henry VIIL In 
1529 he was granted permission to alienate 
part of his large estates. On 20 Aug. 1532 
John, lord Hussey of Sleaford [q. v.], whose 
daughter was Himgerford’s thhd wife, wrote 
to Cromwell stating that Hungerford wished 
to be introduced to him (Letters, c5*c. of 
JSe 7 U’y VIII, V. 538). A little later Hussey 
informed Cromwell that Hungerford desired 
to be sherifi’ of Wiltshire, a desire which was 
ratified in 1533. Hungerford proved, useful 
to Cromwell in Wiltshire (cf. ib. vi. 340- 
341), and in June 1535 Cromwell made a 
memorandum that Hungerford ought to be 
rewarded for his well-doing (ib. viii. 353). 
On 8 June 1536 he was summoned to parlia- 
ment as Lord Hungerford of Heytesbury. ' 
In 1540 he, together with his chaplain, a 
Wiltshire clergyman, named William Bird, 
who was suspected of sympathising with the 
'pilgrims of grace of the north of England, 
was attainted by act of parliament (Parlia- 
ment Roll, 31 & 32 Henry VIII, m. 42). 
Hungerford was charged with employing Bird 
in his house as chaplain, knowing him to be 
■a traitor; with ordering another chaplain, 
Hugh Wood, and one Dr. Maudlin to practise 
•conjuring to determine the king’s length of life, 
and his chances of victory over the northern 
rebels ; and finallywith committing unnatural 
ofiences. He was beheaded on Tower Hill 
•on 28 July 1540, along with his patron Crom- 
well. Hungerford is stated before his exe- 
cution to have seemed so unquiet that many 
judged hi-tn rather in a frenzy than other- 
wise.’ (A ^ brief abstract’ of his escheated 
lands appears in Hoxbe’s Modem Wiltshire, 
•‘Heytesbury Hundred,’ pp. 104-7). 

Hungerford married thrice: (1) Susan, 
daughter of Sir John Danvers of Dauntsey; 
{2) in 1527, Alice, daughter of William, lord 
Sandys ; and (3), in October 1532, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John, lord Hussey. His treat- 
ment of his third wife was remarkable for 
its brutality. In an appeal for protection 
which she addressed to Cromwell about 1636 
(printed &om MS. Cotton. Titus B. i. 397, in 
Wood’s Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies, ii. 271 sq.) she asserted that he kept 
her incarcerated atFarleigh for three or four 
years, made some fruitless attempts to divorce 


her, and endeavoured on several occasions 
to poison her (cf. Feoudb, History of Eng- 
land, iii. 304 n. popular ed.) After his exe- 
cution, she became the wife of Sir Eobert 
Throckmorton. 

Hungerford left two sons (Lelxxd, Jim. ii. 
32) and two daughters, all apparently by his 
second wife. The elder, SirWALTEEHuNOBE- 
EOED (1532-1596), called ‘ the Knight of Far- 
ley,’ was granted land by Edward VI in 1552, 
and was restored by Queen Mary to the con- 
fiscated estate of Farleigh in 1554, when the 
attainder on his father was reversed. He 
was sheriff of Wiltshire in 1557, and died 
in December 1596. Two portraits, one dated 
1560 and the other 1574, are engraved in 
Hoare’s ^ Modern Wiltshire, Heytesbury 
Hundred,’ pp. 112 sq. In Hoare’s time 
(1822) they both belonged to Eichard Pollen, 
esq. In the earlier picture Hungerford is 
represented in full armour, and about him 
are all the appliances of hunting and hawk- 
ing, in which the inscription on the picture 
states that he excelled. A hawk is on his 
wrist in the later portrait. Serious domestic 
quarrels troubled his career. About 1654 he 
married his first wife, Ann Basset, maid of 
honour to Queen Mary, and about 1658 his 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Dormer, of Ascot, loy whom he had four chil- 
dren, a son, Edmund (d. 1587), and three 
, daughters. In 1570he charged his second wife 
I with attempts to poison him in 1564, and with 
committing adultery between 1560 and 1568 
with William Darrell of Littlecote. Lady 
Hungerford was acquitted, and Hungerford, 
refusing to pay the heavy costs, was com- 
mitted to theFieet. His wife, in October 1571, 
was living with the English Eoman catholics 
at Louvain, and in 1581, when at Namur, she 
begged Walsingham to protect her children 
from her husband’s endeavours to disinherit 
them. He left his property to his^ brother 
Edward, with remainder to his heirs male 
by a mistress, Margery Brighte, with whom 
he went through the ceremony of marriage in 
the last year of his life, although Lady Hun- 
gerford was still alive. After his death Ladj^ 
Hungerford recovered ^ reasonable dower ’ 
from her brother-in-law. Sir Edward Hun- 
gerford, and died at Louvain in 1603. Sir 
Edward, a gentleman-pensioner to Queen 
Elizabeth, was twice married, but died with- 
out issue in 1607. He left to his widow 
(d. 1663) a life interest in the estates, with 
remainder to his great-nephew, Sir Edward 
(1596-1648) [q. v.], son of Sir Anthony 
Hungerford [q. v.], of Black Bourton, Ox- 
fordshire. 

[Authorities cited ; Dugdale’s Baronage ; 
_ Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Hoare’s Hungerford- 
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iana, 1S23 ; Jackson's Gruide to Farleigli-Hun- 
gorford, 1853, and Sheriffs of Wiltshire; Burnet’s 
Hist, of Eeformation, i. 566-7 ; Hall’s Society in 
the Elizabethan Age; Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, 
Heytesbury Hundred, pp. 110 sq. ; Bre'^er and 
Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of Henry VIII ■ 
Antiquary, ii. 233.] W. J. H. 

HUMME, HICHAED (d. 1514), sup- 
posed martyr, was a merchaut tailor of the 
city of London, who lived in Bridge Street 
in the parish of St. Margaret. He had a child 
out at nurse in Whitechapel, and on its death 
in 1514 the priest of St. Mary MaHeUow 
demanded a burying sheet as a mortuary, 
which Hunne refused to give. The priest, 
Thomas Dryfield, then cited Hunne in the 
spiritual coirrt of London, but Hunne took 
the bold step of bringing an action of pree- 
vmunire against the priest, on the ground that 
the spiritual court sat by authority of the 
legate. More says that Hunne had been de- 
tected of heresy at an earlier date, and brought 
the prgemunire to delay prosecution, and adds 
that his books ^were so noted wyth hys owne 
hande in the margentes as euery wyse man 
well saw he was [a heretic].’ He was now ap- 
prehended on a charge of heresy, and brought 
before the Bishop of London, Eichard Fitz- 
james [q. v.] The interrogatories charged 
him with the possession of heretical books, 
notably the gospels in English, and with 
heretical speaking and teaching. Hunne gave 
a qualified admission to the charge and sub- 
mitted to correction, but, persisting in his 
action of prsemimire, he was remanded to 
prison in the Lollards’ Tower, and there two 
days afterwards (5 Dec. 1614) he was found 
hanged by his own girdle of silk. On 6 Dec. 
an inquest was held before Thomas Bamewelt, 
the coroner, and a verdict of wiHul murder 
returned against Dr. Horsey, the chancellor 
of the Bishop of London, and other officials. 
The chancellor was committed to prison on 
the finding of the jury. The bishop appealed 
to Wolsey, who could not stop the proceed- 
ings, but managed, it is said, to secure a par- 
don for Horsey. Horsey, however, according 
to Fish, had to pay 6007. Meanwhile pro- 
cess began against the body of Hunne for 
heresy on 16 Dec. 1514, before the bishops 
of London, Durham, and Lincoln. The articles 
against him were published at Paul’s Cross, 
and his body, which, according to Bale, had 
been buried and was afterwards dug up, was 
burned on the 20th. Hunne’s ease is said 
to have been noticed in parliament, an act 
being passed in the Commons and being read 
once in the Lords (3 April 1515), declaring 
that he had been murdered. Fish’s account 
of the afiair was criticised, with some levity, 
by Sir Thomas More, and More’s view was 


• criticised by Tyndale and by Foxe. Foxe gives 

an imaginative picture of Hunne hangiuo' in 
the Lollards' Tower. Horsey's trial in a civil 
court _ roused the great controversy on the 
question of clerical immunity [see under 
Hedeeutstbe, Eichaed, and Staxdish, 
HEiiair.] ’ 

[Holinshed’s Chron. (ed. Hooker), p. 835 ; 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, iv. 183 &c * 
Collier’s Eeel. Hist. ed. Lathbury iv. 9, Ic.; 
-Kennetts CollectionS 3 ^ xL 169; Burnetts Hefor- 
mation, i. 41, &c. ; Fish’s Supplication of the 
Beggars (New Shakspere Soe ), ed. Farnivall, 
pp. 9, 12, 16; More’s Supplication of Soules, is. 

More’s Dyaloge, 1530, hk. hi. chap. sv. ; 

I Bale s Image of both Churches (Parker Soc.), 
p._395; Tyndale’s Answer to Sir Thomas More’s 
Dialogue (Parker Snc.), pp. 146, 166, 167; The 
Enquirie and Verditeof the Quest Panneld of 
I Death of Eychard Hune, b.l. n.d ; Notes and 
I QiUeries, 3rd ser* i. 450, 6th ser. :s:. 242; infor^ 

, mation from E. H. Groome, esq.] W. A. J. A. 

! HUNnSTEMANT, pHEISTOPHEE WH.- 
I LIAM (d. 1793 ), miniature-painter, painted 
in London from ahout 1770, and had an ex- 
tensive^ practice as a portrait-painter. He 
j was a frequent exhibitor at the Eoyal Aca- 
I demy from 1777 to the year of his death, 
j painting in oil and crayons, hut principally 
in miniature. He died 21 Mov. 1793. 

: [Eedgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Eoyal Academy 

Catalogues.] H G. 

^ HUHHIS, WILLIAM (^d. 1597), musi- 
cian and poet, was appointed gentleman of 
the Chapel Eoyal hy Edward vH. He was 
a protestant, and throughout the reign of 
Mary engaged in conspiracies against the 
queen. In 1555 he was one of twelve con- 
spirators elected to assassinate both king 
and queen, hut the plot came to nothing. 
As an intimate friend of NTicholas Brigham 
[fi; ^0? keeper of the Treasure House at WAst- 
minster, and of his wife, Hunnis was invited 
in the following year to take part in an at- 
tempt to roh the treasury in order to provide 
funds for the conspiracy devised hy Sir Henry 
Dudley, the object of which was ^ to make the 
Lady Elizabeth Queene, and to marry her to- 
the Duke of Devonshire ’ (Feotjee, ITz^t. ri. 
11, where Himnis’s name appears as Hene- 
age). Hunnis seems to have refused the re- 
quest of a fellow-conspirator named Dethicke 
to go to Dieppe, and there, ^ as having skill 
in alchemy, to make experiments on a foreign 
coin called ealdergylders to convert them 
into gold.’ On 17 or 18 March 1555 Hunnis,. 
with many of his associates, was arrested on 
information given by one of the number, and 
was imprisoned in the Tower. He was ar- 
raigned on 5 May at the GuildhaH ; bub 
whether he was pardoned or remained in the? 
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Tower till the accession of Elizabeth to the 
throne is nncertain. In May 1557 Himnis 
was aximitted to the Grocers’ Company. 

One of Elizabeth’s earliest acts as queen 
was to restore him to his position as gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal. On 2 J une lo59 
he married Margaret, widow of Nicholas 
Brigham (who had died in 1558), but she 
died in the autumn of the same year. Her 
will, of which Hunnis was executor, was 
proved on 12 Oct. 1569. In 1562 Hunnis 
was appointed custodian of the gardens and 
orchards at Greenwich, at a salary of \2d. 
per day, and various perquisites. In 1568 he 
received a grant of arms {JEarl. MSB. 1359, 
f. 54). In 1570, according to an entry in the 
Guildhall records, grant was made of ^ a re- 
version of the office of collection of the cities 
rightes, duties, and profittes, cominge and 
growings uppon London Bridge, for wheelage 
and passage, to William Hunnys, citizen and 
grocer, and also Master of Hir grace’s chil- 
dren of hir Chappell Royal.’ Hunnis appears 
to have ultimately accepted 40Z. in lieu of this 
reversion. A device and a copy of verses were 
written by Hunnis for the entertainment 
of the queen at Kenilworth in July 1575, 
and were published in George Gascoigne’s 
^ Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth,’ 1576-7. 
On 15 Nov. 1660 he had succeeded Richard 
Edwards in the office of master of the chil- 
dren, The emoluments of the post were not 
great. In November 1583 Hunnis stated in 
a petition to the council that he was unable 
to maintain ‘ an usher, a man-servant for the ! 
boys, and a woman to keep them clean, on j 
an income of 6^7. a day each for food and 40^. | 
a year for apparel and all expenses.’ Nothing, 
he added, was allowed for the expenses of 
travelling and lodging when the movements 
of the court necessitated his carrying the 
boys with hi m to various places. Hunnis 
died 6 June 1597, and was succeeded as master 
of the children by Nathaniel Giles. He left 
no will, unless we accept as such the follow- 
ing verses which Wart on quotes as having 
he en written by Hunnis on the flyleaf of a 
copy of Sir Thomas More's works : 

'To God my soule I doe bequeathe, because it is 
his owue, 

My body to be layd in grave, where to my 
frends best known. 

Executors I wyll none make, thereby great 
stryffe may growe, 

Because the goodes that I shall leave wyll not 
pay all I owe.’ 

Wood speaks of Hunnis as being a crony 
of Thomas N ewton, the Latin poet, and among 
the latter’s ‘ Encomia ’ (v. 177) are lines ad- 
dressed^ Ad Gnliel. Hnnnissnm amicum inte- 
gerrimumJ In commendatory versesprefixed 


to Hnnnis’s ‘ Hyve,’ N ewton also compliments 
Hunnis on his interludes, none of which are 
now known, as well as on his sonnets, songs, 
and ^ roimdletts.’ 

Hunnis published : 1 . ^ Certayne Psalmes 
chosen out of the Psalter of David and 
drawen furth into English meter,’ London, 
1549. 2. ^ A Hyve full of Hnnnye, contayn- 
ing the firste booke of Moses, called Genesis, 
turned into Englislie meetre,’ London, 1578, 
4to, dedicated to Robert, earl of Leicester. 

3. ^ Seven Sobs of a Sorrowfull Soule for 
Sinne : Comprehending those seven Psalmes 
of the Princelie Prophet David, commonlie 
called Poenitentiall ; framed into a forme of 
familiar praiers, and reduced into meeter hy 
William Himnis. . . . Whereunto are also 
annexed his Handfull of Honisnckles ; the 
Poor Widowes Mite; a Dialog between 
Christ and a sinner ; diners godlie and pithie 
ditties, with a Christian confession of and to 
the Trinitie,’ London, 1583 (Brit. Mus.), 1585, 
1587, 1697, 1G15, 1629, and Edinburgh, 1621. 

4. ‘Himnies’ Recreations, conteining fonre 
godlie and compendious discourses : Adam’s 
Banishment, Christ his Cribbe, the Lost 
Sbeepe, and the Complaint of Old xVge,’ Lon- 
don, 1688 ; another edition, with additions, 
London, 1595 (Brit. Mus.) 

Hunnis also published an ‘ Abridgement, 
or brief Meditation, oncertaine of the Psalmes 
in English metre, by W. H., servant to the 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Harberde, knygbt,’ 
London, 1560, and contributed twelve pieces 
to ‘ The Paradyse of Daynty Devises,’ Lon- 
don, 1576, and two pieces by him appear in 
^ England’s Helicon,’ 1600. Some manu- 
scripts of Hunnis are preserved in the Music 
School at Oxford. 

[Brown’s Biog. Diet, of Music, p. 338; Cal. 
vState Papers, Dorn. Ser. 1556; Hunter’s Chorus 
Vatum Anglic, ii. 277-9; Add. MSS. 24488; 
Rimbault’s Old Cheque Booke of the Chapel 
Royal, C.S. pp. 2-5, 186-8 ; Mrs. C. C. Stopes 
in Athensenm, Nos. 3304, 3308 ; Memoir pre- 
fixed to 1810 reprint of Paradise of Dainty 
Devices ; Warton’s Hist, of Engl. Poetry, iii. 
180; Hawkins’s Hist, of Music, iii. 254,418; 
WattV Bibl. Brit, i. 526 ; Hunnis’s works in 
Brit. Mus.] B. E. S. 

HHNSDON, Loeds. [See Caret, 
George, second Lord, 1547-1603; Caret, 
Hekrt, first Lord, 1524.P-1596; Caret, 
John, third Lord, d. 1617.] 

HUNT, ANDREW (1790-1861), land- 
scape-painter, was horn at Erdington, near 
Birmingham, in 1790. He was one of the 
school of artists who learnt drawing from 
Samuel Lines [q.T.], the engraver, and he 
maintained a friendship with David Cox 
the elder [q. v.] throughout his life. He 
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married at Birmingham, and shortly after 
■^ent to reside at Liverpool. Here he pracr 
tised as a landscape-painter and teacher of 
drawing. He was a frequent exhibitor at 
the Liverpool Academy, of which he became I 
one of the leading members. He died in | 
1861. His landscapes were much admired. | 
In theWalher Art Gallery there is a picture j 
by Hunt of ‘ The jS” orth Shore or Estuary of the ; 
Eiver Mersey.^ He left several children who i 
became artists, notably Alfred AVilliam Hunt, 1 
the well-known painter in water-colours. 

[Private information.] L. C. I 

HUNT, ARABELLA {d. 1705), vocalist 
and lutenist, was celebrated for herbeauty and 
talents. The Princess Anne had lessons from 
her, and Queen Mary found her some employ- 
ment in the royal household in order to enjoy 
her singing. Hawkins tells with great detail 
(History, iii. 564) how the queen, after lis- 
tening to some of Purcell’s music performed 1 
by hlrs. Hunt, Gostling, and the composer, J 
abruptly asked the lady to sing an old Scottish 
ditty. Mrs. Hunt’s voice was said by a con- 
temporary to be like the pipe of a bullfinch ; j 
she also was credited with an ^ exquisite hand 
on the lute.’ She was admired and respected 
by the best wits of the time ; Blow and Purcell 
wi'ote difficult music for her; John Hughes 
[q. V,], the poet, was her friend ; Congreve 
wrote a long hregular ode on ^ !Mrs. Arabella 
Hunt singing,’ and after her death penned 
an epigram under a portrait of her sitting on 
a bank singing. The painting was by KneUer. 
There are mezzotints by Smith (1706) and 
Grignion ; andHawkins gives a vignette in his 
^History’ (iii. 761). Mrs. Hunt died 26 Bee. 
1705. in her will, proved 6 Feb. 1706, she is 
described as of the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. She left her property to her ‘ dear 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt.’ 

[Noble’s Continuation of G-r anger, i. 351 ; 
Registers P. C. C. Edes, f. 40 ; authorities i 
cited.] L. M. M. i 

HUNT, EREBEmCK KNIGHT (1814- 
1864), journalist and author, was bom in 
Buckinghamshire in 1814. His family ap- 
pear to have been in narrow circumstances. 
At the time of his father’s death about 1830 
Hunt was a night-boy in a printer’s office. 
To support his family, which he continued 
to do more or less until his death, he pro- 
cured a diurnal engagement as clerk to a 
barrister. His employer, fortunately for him, 
had but little practice ; and Hunt, who for 
years together never enjoyed a continuous 
night’s rest more than once a week, filled up 
his time with study instead of sleep. His 
master, struck with his industry and at- 
tainments, introduced him to a connection 


with a morning newspaper. AVhile labouring 
on the press, the indefatigable Hunt found 
time to study medicine, and combined both 
professions in the establishment in 1839 of the 
‘ Medical Times,’ which was incorporated in 
J anuary 1852 with the ^ Medical Gazette,’ and 
successfully continued as the ' Medical Times 
and Gazette ’ until 1885. Little profit never- 
theless accrued to the projector, who, becom- 
ing temporarily embarrassed from the mis- 
conduct of a relative, was obliged to part with 
the property and accept the situation of sur- 
geon to a poor-law union in Norfolk. He re- 
turned to London after a year, and, while 
continuing to practise medicine, resumed his 
connection with the press. He was succes- 
sively sub-editor of the ^ Illustrated London 
News ’and editor of the ^Pictorial Times,’ and 
upon the establishment of the ^Baily News’ 
in 1846, was selected bv Bickens as one of the 
assistant editors. In 1851 he was made chief 
editor, and under him the paper first became 
prosperous. Hunt died of typhus fever 
18 Nov. 1854. He is described as an amiable, 
sanguine, impulsive man, disposed to busy 
himself with too many projects, and to dif- 
fuse his energies over too wide a field, but 
possessed of sound literary judgment, as well 
as of extraordinary energy and power of work. 
He was the author of a book on the Rhine, 
published in 1845, and of other ephemeral 
publications, but his literary reputation rests 
entirely on ^ The Fourth Estate : Contribu- 
tions towards a History of Newspapers and 
of the Liberty of the Press,’ 1850, which 
will in some respects never be superseded. 
It is far from being a complete history of the 
English press, but contains a great number 
of interesting particulars respecting its de- 
velopment, especially of the various legisla- 
tive impediments with which it has had to 
contend ; and the chapters on the economy 
of newspaper offices in the writer’s own day, 
though now entirely out of date, are most in- 
teresting and valualDle for that very reason. 

[Athenaeum, 25 Nov. 1854 ; Daily News, 
20 Nov.] R. 6r. 

I 

I HUNT, GEORGE WARB (1825-1877), 
politician, eldest son of the Rev. George 
Hunt of Winkfield, Berkshire, and Waden- 
hoe, Northamptonshire, hy Emma, youngest 
daughter of Samuel Gardiner of Coomhe 
Lodge, Oxfordshire, was born at Buckhurst, 
Berkshire, on 30 July 1825, and educated at 
Eton from 1841 to 1844. He matriculated 
from Christ Church, Oxford, on 31 May 
1844, was a, staident from 1846 to 1857, 
graduated B.A. in 1848, and M.A. in 1861, 
and was created B.C.L. on 21 June 1870. 
He was called to the har at the Inner Temple 
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on 21 Nov. 1851, and vent tlie Oxford cir- 
cuit. On 23 May 1873 he was made a 
"bencher of his inn. Preferring politics to 
legal studies, he unsuccessfully contested 
Northampton in 1852 and in 1857 as a con- 
servative, and at last entered parliament on 
16 Dec. 1857 as one of the members for the 
northern division of N orthamptonshire, vhich 
he represented for twenty years continuously. 
He acted as financial secretary to the treasury 
under Lord Derby from July 1866 to Febru- 
ary 1868, and when Mr. Disraeli became pre- 
mier, 29 Feb., he succeeded to the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer, but he retired 
with his party in December. He was elected 
chairman of quarter sessions for Northamp- 
tonshire in April 1866, chairman of the North- 
ampton chamber of agriculture 18 Jan. 1873, 
and was sworn a privy councillor 29 Feb. 1868. 
On the return of the conservatives to power 
he was appointed first lord of the admiralty, 
21 Feb. 1874. He had some knowledge of 
naval administration, but was better versed 
in subjects relating to county management 
and agriculture. In 1866 he introduced a 
bill dealing with the cattle plague, and in 
1875 helped to conduct the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill through the House of Com- 
mons. In the session of 1877, although very 
ill, he was in his place to take part in the 
discussion on the na\"y votes, and one of the 
most spirited speeches that he made was in 
answer to Mr. Charles Seely and other critics 
on 6 March. At "V\7hitsuntide, under medi- 
cal advice, he went to Homburg, where he 
died of gout on 29 July 1877, and was buried 
privately in the English cemetery there on 
the following morning. As chancellor of 
the exchequer he showed financial aptitude, 
but his administration of the admiralty was 
signalised by a melancholy series of disasters. 
It is probal)le that the misfortunes connected 
with his department hastened his death. 
He married, 6 Dec. 1857, Alice, third daugh- 
ter of Robert Eden [q. v.], bishop of Moray 
and Ross, by whorn he had a family. 

[Cornehns Brown’s Life of Earl of Beacons- 
field, 1882, ii. 93 ; Times, 30 July 1877, p. 9, 
cols. 1 and 6, 31 July p, 3, 1 Aug. p. 9 ; Law 
Times, 4 Aug. 1877, p. 254 ; Rlustrated London 
News, 21 March 1868, p. 280, with portrait, 
18 April 1874, pp. 365-6, with portrait, 4 Aug. 
1877, p. 119, and 11 Aug. p. 140, with portrait; 
Graphic, 4 Aug. 1877, pp. 99*, 113, with portrait.] 

G. C. B. 

^HTJNT, henry (1773-1835), politi- 
cian, came of a Wiltshire family, being the 
elde^ son of Henry Hunt of 'Week, near 
Devizes, and was bom at Widdington Farm, 
Upavon, or Dpphaven, Wiltshire, on 6 Nov. 
1773. He was a delicate, though high-spi- 


rited child, and was educated first at Tils- 
head, Wiltshire, by a Mr. Cooper, then at 
Hnrsley in Hampshire by Mr. Alner, next 
under the Rev. Thomas Griffith at Andover 
grammar school, where he was treated with 
such tyranny that he ran away, and lastly 
under the Rev. James Evans at Salisbury and 
Oxford. Holy orders were proposed to him 
by his father, but his own bent was towards 
farming, and be began work on the farm at 
sixteen, though he continued to study classics 
with a tutor. A quarrel with his father in- 
duced him to leave home in 1794, but his 
father’s entreaties led him to forego his in- 
tention of shipping as clerk on hoard a Guinea 
slaver. His opinions on reaching manhood 
were mainly those of a loyal supporter of the 
constitution and government ; but his expe- 
riences of the sufferings of the poor and the 
rural administration of his own district soon 
inclined him to radical views. At the age 
of twenty-two he fell in love with Miss Hal- 
comb, daughter of the iiipkeeper of the Bear 
Inn, Devizes, without having seen her, and 
on the strength of his father’s recommenda- 
tion of her virtues he married her shortly 
afterwards ; hut after she had borne him two 
sons and a daughter, he separated from her 
in 1802, and eloped with a friend’s wife, Mrs. 
Vince. He began farming for himself at Wid- 
dington Farm, his birthplace, and on his 
father’s death occupied all the land held by 
his father. 

Hunt’s first public appearance was in 1797, 
when he addressed the Everley troop of yeo- 
manry, of which he was a member, urging 
them to consent to serve, if required, out 
of the county. Failing in this he quitted 
that force in disgust, and joined the Marl- 
borough troop, at the request of Lord Bruce, 
the colonel, but subsequently he challenged 
his commanding officer to fight a duel, and 
was indicted for the offence. He allowed 
judgment to go by default, and as he refused 
to apologise was sentenced to a fine of 100/. 
and six weeks’ imprisonment in the King’s 
Bench prison at the end of 1800. About 
this time he became acquainted with Home , 
Tooke and other politicians of his party, and 
though full of martial ardour during the ap- 
prehensions of invasion in 1801 and 1803, 
adopted their advanced opinions. His per- 
sonal habits were expensive, and he lost 
money in a brewing speculation at Clifton, 
near Bristol. N evertheless he began to make 
a figure in local politics. At the dissolution 
of parliament in 1806 he took a prominent 
part in the elections for his own county (see 
OoBBBTT, Political Pegister, 1806) and for 
Bristol. In 1807 he visited London, and was 
introduced by his friend Henry Clifford to 
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the radical leaders. Eeturning to Bristol, he I succession to Sir Samuel Ptomilly. In the 


organised the Bristol Patriotic and Consti- 
tutional Association to promote electoral re- 
form, and oflered to contest the next vacancy. 
In May 1809 he got up a meeting in "Wilt- 
shire to thank Colonel W^ardle for demand- 
ing an inc[uiry into the conduct of the Duke 
of York as commander-in-chief, and in order | 
to qualify William Cohhett to address it, pre- 
sented him with a freehold tenement. He i 
engaged in perpetual lawsuits with his neigh- j 
hours, and appeared in the coiu’ts in person. | 
He was imprisoned for tkree months in 1810 
in the Eiing’s Bench prison for assaulting a j 
gamekeeper, but was permitted to go out and j 
in much as he liked, and availed himself of j 
the opportunity to frequently visit Sir Prancis 
Burdett in the Tower. When Cohhett was 
committed to gaol in July 1810, they shared 
the same rooms. In 1811 he began farming 
on a large scale near East Grinstead in 
Sussex, maintaining meanwhile a close in- 
timacy with Cohhett in London. He came 
forward as a candidate for Bristol in June 
1812 against Sir Samuel Komilly, Mr. Pro- 
theroe, and Mr. Davis, hut was not elected, 
and his petition against the return on the 
grounds of bribery and illegal violence was ' 
heard on 26 Feb. 1813. Though it was dis- 
missed, it was not held to he frivolous or 
vexatious. After losing money by his farm 
in Sussex, he gave it up, and in 1814 took 
another at Cold Henley, near Whitchurch, 
with the same result. On 16 Nov. 1816 he 
met Thistlewood, Watson, and others, and 
with them took part in the Spa Fields meet- 
ings, and addressed the people. The soldiers 
who were on the ground had orders, in case 
of disturbance, to shoot at him and the other j 
speakers, instead of firing into the crowd. | 
When parliament met in 1817 he w^as dele- 
gated by the Hampden clubs at Bristol and 
Bath to present petitions to the borough 
members, and on this visit to London became 
acquainted with several of the Lancashire 
reformers. When Thistlewood and the others 
we're arrested in 1817, Hunt expected arrest 
also, but was not interfered with. He presided 
at apubhc meeting, originally held in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act, on 7 Sept. 1817, in Palace Yard, and 
succeeded in restraining the people within 
legal limits. In 1818 he unsuccessfully con- 
tested Westminster, obtaining a majority at 
the show of hands, but only eighty-four votes 
at the poll. He had advocated annual parHa- 
ments, universal sufirage, and vote by ballot. 
He was very active in opposing the election 
of John Cam Hobhouse [q. v.] for Westmin- 
ster in February 1819, and succeeded in pro- 
curing the election of George Lambe in 


summer of 1819 he published a pamphlet 
called ^ The Green Bag Plot,’ charging Burdett 
with shirking the battle of reform, and the 
government with fomenting disturbances in 
Derbyshire. 

Hunt presided at the Smithfield reform 
meeting on 21 July 1819, and at the meeting 
in St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, on 16 Aug.^ 
which was broken up by the yeomanry, and 
w'as known as the Peterloo Massacre. Hunt 
was arrested, and lodged in the New Bailey 
prison, Manchester, and with Johnson, Moor- 
house, and others was committed for trial 
on 27 Aug. In November he moved unsuc- 
cessfully for a criminal information against 
the Manchester magistrates for misconduct 
on 16 Aug. Hunt’s trial took place before Mr. 
Justice Bayley at York, 16-27 March 1820. 
j Hunt conducted his own defence. He was 
I allowed great latitude, and showed much 
' asperity and even violence to the counsel for 
the crown. The prisoners were convicted. 
After an unsuccessful motion in the king’s 
bench for a new trial on S May, sentence was 
passed on 15 May, Hunt was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment, and to find security 
for his good behaviour after the expiration 
of his sentence, himself in 1,OOOZ. and tw’O 
sureties in 500Z. each. His term of imprison- 
ment was passed in Ilehester gaol, where he 
solaced himself by composing his wordy and 
egotistical memoirs. Bamford’s opinion is- 
that while in gaol his mind was deranged 
with diseased vanity. Histreatment in prison 
was the subject of a discussion in the House 
of Commons in March 1822, and of an in- 
quiry at the gaol. He was liberated from gaol 
on 30 Oct. 1822, amid carefully organised 
rejoicings, and was presented with a piece of 
plate. 

For some time after his release Hunt 
was comparatively inactive. He contested 
Somersetshire in 1826, but it was a candi- 
dature of protestation only. In August 1830 
be contested Preston, which he had also pre- 
viously contested in 1820, on Stanley’s ap- 
pointment as chief secretary, and was at the 
bottom of the poll, with 1,308 votes ; hut at 
the election in December Stanley thought 
it best to retire in his favour. He made a 
public entry into London, took his seat on 
3 Feb. 1831, and frequently took part in 
debate. But his course pleased neither party,, 
and he became alienated even from his former 
friend Oohbett. He attacked the ministerial 
plan of reform, demanded the ballot and uni- 
versal suffrage, assailed royal grants, and 
moved for the repeal of the corn laws. He* 
presented the earliest petition in favour of 
‘ women’s rights.’ In October 1831 be went 
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thr ougli the manufacturing towns of Cheshire, 
holding a series of meetings. The citizens of 
Preston, however, grew dissatisfied with him. 

In 1833 he lost his seat, and quitted poli- 
tical life, devoting himself thenceforth to his 
"business as a blacking manufacturer. On 
15 Peb. 1835, while travelling for orders, he 
was seized with paralysis, and died at Alres- 
ford, Hampshire, and was buried at Parham, 
in the family vault of his mistress, Mrs. 
Vince. Clronow, who was in command of 
the troops at the Spa Fields meeting, describes 
him in his ‘ Reminiscences ’ as ‘ a large, power- 1 
fuUy-made fellow,’ who might have been 
taken for a butcher. It was he who made 
wearing a white hat the badge of a radical 
in the third decade of this century. He was 
handsome, gentlemanly, extremely vivacious 
and energetic, a violent and stentorian, but 
impressive speaker. Even to his colleagues 
he was vain, domineering, and capricious, and 
jealous of their popularity. Romilly sums 
up his opponents’ view of him in the words 
^ a most unprincipled demagogue,’ but his own 
memoirs are the worst evidence against him. 

[The principal authority for the life of Hunt 
is his own Memoirs, published in 1820; they 
are, however, brought down only to 3 812. His 
correspondence, published in the same year, 
consists chiefly of political addresses to and by 
himself, and does not contain much personal in- 
formation. Huish’s Life of Hunt, 1836, is little | 
more than a repetition of the Memoirs. Samuel 
Hamford’s Passages from the Life of a Radical 
is valuable, though not very favourable to Hunt. 
See also report of a meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern to secure Hunt’s election for 
"Westminster, 1818; Investigation at Ilchester 
Oaol into the conduct of W, Bridle to H. Hunt, 
1821 ; Addresses to the Reformers by H. Hunt, 
1831 ; and his Lecture on the Conduct of the 
"Whigs to the Working Classes, 1832. The 
authority for his trial is the report in vol. i., 
Macdonnell’s State Trials, new ser. ; see also 
State Trials, sxxii. 304, for the Spa Fields meet- 
ings. There are also references to him in Moles- 
worth’s Hist, of the Reform Bill ; Greville Me- 
moirs, 1st ser. ; Croker Papers ; Life of Ro- 
milly, and Duke of Buckingham’s Memoirs of 
the Court of England during the Regency and 
reigns of George IV and William I'V.] J. A. H. 

HUNT, JAMES (1833-1869), etbnologist 
and, writer on stammering, son of Thomas 
Hunt (1802-1851) [q.v.], was born at Swan- 
age, Dorsetshire, in 1833, and after some 
years of medical study continued bis father’s 
specially as a curer of stammering, and pub- 
lished in 1864 a book on the cure of stam- 
mering, with % memoir of his father, (3rd edit. 
1857). Among those to whom he rendered 
much benefit was Charles Kingsley. He took 
a house at Hastings, in which he received a 


large number of patients. His attention hav- 
ing early been directed to anthropology, he 
joined the Ethnological Society in 1854. 
From 1859 to 1862 he was its honorary secre- 
tary. He was, however, unsuccessful in his 
endeavours to broaden its basis so as to in- 
clude the full range of modern anthropology. 
Many members did not like free speculation 
about man’s origin and antiquity. Hunt 
consequently in 1863 founded the Anthropo- 
logical Society, of which he was the first 
president. He also published and edited on 
his own responsibility the ^ Anthropological 
Review,’ and the society undertook the trans- 
lation of several valuable hooks on anthro- 
pological subjects, Hunt himself editing Carl 
Vogt’s ^ Lectures on Man,’ 1865. His paper 
on ‘ The Negro’s Place in Nature,’ first read 
at the British Association meeting at New- 
castle, 1863, attracted much attention, as it 
defended the subjection and even slavery of 
the negro, and supported belief in the phi- 
! rality of human species. About the same 
’ time Hunt made strenuous endeavours to 
get anthropology recognised as a distinct 
1 section or subsection of the British Associa- 
tion, ethnology being then grouped with geo- 
graphy, and anthropology being largely ig- 
nored. His comhativeness was partiaUy re- 
sponsible for his temporary failure ; hut in 
1866, with Professor Huxley’s aid, anthro- 
pology became a distinct department of Sec- 
tion D (biology), and in 1883 was made a 
separate section. He resigned the presidency 
of the Anthropological Society in 1867, when 
the members numbered over five hundred, 
remaining in office as its ^ director ’ or chief 
executive officer. Fie was re-elected presi- 
dent in 1868, but had to meet an acrimonious 
personal attack on his conduct of the society 
and of the ^Anthropological Review,’ which he 
had carried on at a heavy loss to himself. 
His conduct was amply vindicated, hut the 
controversy told on his health. In August 
1869 he went to the meeting of the British 
Association at Exeter, hut died of inflamma- 
tion of the brain at Ore Court, Hastings, on 
the 29th of that month. He left a widow 
and five children. Without being profound, 
he was a serious student, who did much to 
place anthropology on a sound basis ; hut his 
freedom of speech, quick temper, and scep- 
tical views on religion roused much personal 
hostility. 

Hunt wrote *. 1 . ^ A Manual of the Philo- 
sophy of Voice and Speech, especially in re- 
lation to the English Language and the Art 
of Public Speaking, ’London, 1859. 2. ^Stam- 
mering and Stuttering : their Nature and 
Treatment,’ London, 1 861 ; 7th edition, 1870. 
His presidential addresses to the Amthropo- 
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logical Society and his memoii'S * On the 
NegTo’s Place in Nature’ {Anthropological 
JMenioirs, i. 1—64) and on ^ Ethno-climatology ’ 
( Trans. Ethnol. 80 c. Lond. new ser. 1863, ii. 
50-79), and others printed in the ‘Anthropolo- 
gical Review ’ and the ‘ Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society/ are worthy of attention. 

[Obituary notice in Journal of Anthropological 
Society, April 1870 ; President’s Address (Dr. 
J. Beddoe), pp. Ixxix-lxxxiii ; Athenieum, 1868, 
ii. multi s locis from 210 to 843 ; obituary notice 
by Dr E. Dally, with full list of Hunt’s papers, 
in Memoires de la Societe d’Anthropologie de 
Paris, 2nd ser. 1873, vol. i. pp. xxvi-xxxvi.] 

G-. T. D. 

HUNT, JAMES HENRY LEIGH 
(1784-1859), essayist, critic, and poet, was 
born at Southgate, Middlesex, on 19 Oct. 
1784. His father, Isaac, was descended from 
one of the oldest settlers in Barbadoes, and 
studied at a college in Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
He married Mary Shewell, a lady of quaher 
extraction, a tender-hearted, refined, and 
sensitively conscientious woman, whose me- 
mory was, says Leigh Hunt, ‘ a serene and 
inspiring influence to animate me in the love 
of truth.’ The father was sanguine, pleasure- 
loving, and unpractical. He encountered 
much persecution as a loyalist, and finally, 
with broken fortunes, came to England, where 
he became a popular metropolitan preacher. 
His manners were theatrical, and he was fond 
of society. He acquired a reputation for un- 
steadiness, which prevented him from getting 
preferment in the church. He found a friend 
in James Brydges, third duke of Ohandos, and 
was engaged by him as a tutor to his nephew, 
James Henry Leigh (the father of Chandos I 
Leigh, first Lord Leigh [q. v.]), after whom | 
Leigh Plunt was called. He was subsequently ' 
placed on the Loyalist Pension Fund with j 
1007. a year, but he mortgaged the pension, 
and after undergoing a series of mortifications 
and distresses died in 1809. I 

Leigh Hunt was a delicate child. He was ' 
watched over with great tenderness by his , 
mother, and after a short visit to the coast of 
France his health improved. He was nervous, 
and his elder brothers took a pleasure in terri- 
fying him by* telling him ghost-stories, and by 
pretended apparitions. In 1792 he went to 
Ghrist’s Hospital School. His recollections 
of his schooldays and schoolmates occupy a 
large portion of his ‘Autobiography.’ He 
describes himself as an ‘ ultra-sympathising 
and timid boy.’ The thrashing system then in 
vogue horrified him. His gentle disposition 
often made him the victim of rougher boys, 
but he at length gained strength and address 
enough to stand his own ground. He only 
fought once, beat his antagonist, and then 


ade a Inend ot him. Among his school- 
1 fehows were Mitchell, the translator of Aris- 
I tophanes, and Thomas Barnes (1785-1841) 
j h-J-J? subsequently editor of the ‘Time^'’ 

I With Barnes he learned Itahan, and the two 
: lads used to wander over the Hornsey fields 
^gether, shouting verses from Metastasio. 
Uoleridge and Lamb quitted the school just 
before he entered it. On account of some 
hesitation in his speech, which was afterwards 
, overcome^, he was not sent to the univer- 
While at school he wrote verses in 
imitation of Collins and Grav, whom he pas- 
I sionately admired. He revelled in the six- 
penny edition of English poets then pub- 
lished by John Cooke (1731-1810) [q. v.l, 
and among his favourite volumes were Tooke’s 
Pantheon, Lempriere's ‘ Classical Diction- 
ary,’ and Spence’s ‘Polymetis,’ with the 
plates. He wrote a poem called ‘ Whnter ’ 
in imitation of Thomson, and another called 
The Fairy Rung ’ in the manner of Spenser. 
A.t ^ if so lie fell in love *witli 

a charming cousin of fifteen. After leavino- 
school his time was chiefly spent in visiting 
his schooHeUows, haunting the bookstaUs, 
reading whatever came in his way, and writ- 
.ing poetry. His father obtained subscribers 
from his old congregation for ‘Juvenilia; or, 
a Collection of Poems, written between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen, by J. H. L. Hunt, 
late of the Grammar School of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and dedicated by permission to the 
Honble. J . H. Leigh, containing Miscellanies, 
Translations, Sonnets, Pastorals, Elegies, 
Odes, Hymns, and Anthems, 1801.’ The 
book reached a fourth edition in 1 804. Hunt 
himself afterwards thought these poems ‘ good 
for nothing.’ Subsequently he visited Oxford, 
and was patronised by Henry Kett [q. v.], who 
‘ hoped the young poet would receive inspira- 
tion from the muse of Warton.’ He was 
soon ‘ introduced to literati^ and shown about 
among parties in London.’ His father had 
given him a set of the British classics, which he 
read with avidity, and he began essay-writing, 
contributing several papers, written wdth the 
‘ dashing confidence ’ of a youth, barely of age, 
to the ‘ Traveller.’ They were signed ‘ Mr. 
Town, Junior, Critic and Censor-general,’ a 
signature bonrowed from the ‘Connoisseur.’ 
In 1805 his brother John started a short-lived 
paper called ‘ The News.’ Its theatrical criti- 
cisms by Leigh Hunt, hownver, attracted at- 
tention by their independence and originality. 
A selection from them, published in 1807, was 
entitled ‘ Critical Essays on the Performers 
of the London Theatres, "including GeneralRe- 
marks on the Practice and Genius of the Stage.’ 
In 1807 appeared in five duodecimo volumes 
‘ Classic Tales, Serious and Lively ; with Criti- 
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cal Essays on the Merits and Reputation of the 
Anthors\’ The tales were selected from John- 
son, Voltaire, Marmontel, Goldsmith, Mac- 
kenzie, Brooke, Hawkes worth, and Sterne. 

About this time Hunt was for a while a 
clerk under his brother Stephen, an attorney, 
and afterwards obtained a clerkship in the war 
ofiS.ce under the patronage of Addington, the 
premier, his father’s friend. This situation 
he abandoned in 1808 to co-operate with his 
brother John in a weekly newspaper, to be 
called ^ The Examiner.’ Although no poli- 
tician, he undertook to be editor and leader- 
writer. The paper soon became popular. It 
was thoroughly independent, and owed allegi- 
ance to no party, but advocated liberal politics 
with courage and consistency. Its main ob- 
ject was to assert the cause of reform in 
parliament, liberality of opinion in general, 
and to infuse in its readers a taste for litera- 
ture. As a journalist no man did more than 
Leigh Hunt, during his thirteen years’ con- 
nection with the ‘ Examiner,’ to raise the 
tone of newspaper writing, and to introduce 
into its keenest controversies a spirit of fair- 
ness and tolerance. 

Jri 1809 Hunt married Miss Marianne Kent. 
In the same year appeared * An Attempt to 
show the Folly and Danger of ^Methodism 
. . a reprint, with additions, from the 
^Examiner.’ In 1810 his brother John started 
a quarterly magazine called ^The Reflector,’ 
which Leigh Hunt edited. Only four num- 
bers of it appeared. Barnes, Charles Lamb, 
and other friends contributed to it. Hunt 
wrote for it a poem called ^The Feast of the 
Poets ’ (afterwards published separately), a 
playful and satirical piece, which offended 
most of the poetical fraternity, especially 
Gifford, editor of the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 
The ‘ Round Table,’ a series of essays on lite- 
rature, men, and manners, by William Haz- 
litt and Leigh Hunt (2 vols. 1817), origi- 
nally appeared in the ‘ Examiner ’ between 
1815 and 1817. 

The ‘ Examiner’ was looked upon with sus- 
picion by those in power. More than once 
the brothers were prosecuted by tbe govern- 
ment for political offences, bnt in each case 
were acquitted. An article on the savagery 
of military floggings led to a prosecution early 
in 1811, when Brougham successfully de- 
fended the Hunts. Immediately after the ac- 
quittal Shelley flrst introduced himself to 
Hunt, by sending him from Oxford a sympa- 
thetic note of congratulation. At a political 
dinner in 1812 the assembled company signifi- 
cantly omitted the usual toast of the prince re- 
gent. A writer jn the ‘ HomingPost,’ noticing 
this, printed a poem of adulation, describing 
the prince as the ‘Protector of the Arts,’ the 


‘ Meecenas of the Age,’ the ‘Glory of thePeople,’” 
an ‘Adonis of Loveliness, attended by Plea- 
sure, Honour, V irtue, and Truth.’ The ‘ Exa- 
miner ’ retorted by a plain description of the 
prince. ‘ This Adonis in loveliness,’ the article 
concluded, ‘was a corpulent man of fifty ! — in 
short, this delightful, blissful, wise, honour- 
able, virtuous, true, and immortal prince was 
a violator of his word, a libertine over head and 
ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the 
companion of gamblers and demireps, a man 
who has just closed half a century without one 
single claim on the gratitude of his country 
or the respect of posterity.’ A prosecution 
of Hunt and his brother followed. They 
were tried in December 1812 ; Brougham 
again appeared in their defence, but both 
were convicted, and each was sentenced by 
the judge, Lord Ellenborough, in the follow- 
ing February to two years’ imprisonment in 
separate gaols and a fine of 500^. They were 
subsequently informed that if a pledge were 
given by them to abstain in future from 
attacks on the regent it would iusiu’e them 
a remission of both the imprisonment and 
the fine. This was indignantly rejected, and 
the two brothers went to prison, John to 
Clerkenwell and Leigh to Surrey gaol. Leigh 
was then in delicate health. With his in- 
vincible cheerfulness he had the walls of his 
room papered with a trellis of roses, the 
ceiling painted with slty and clouds, the 
windows furnished with Venetian blinds, 
and an unfailing supply of flowers. He 
had the companionship of his hooks, busts, 
and a pianoforte. He was not debarred from 
the society of his wife and friends. Charles 
Lamb declared there was no other such room, 
exceptin afairy tale. Moore, a frequent visitor 
to the gaol, brought Byron with him in hlay 
1813, and Hunt’s intimacy with Byron was 
thus begun (Mooee, Life, ii. 204). Shelley 
had made him ‘ a princely offer,’ which was 
declined immediately after the sentence was 
pronounced {Autobiog. i. 221) . When Jeremy 
Bentham came to see him he found him play- 
ing at battledore. During, his imprisonment 
he wrote ‘ The Descent of Liberty ; a Masque,’' 
dealing with the downfall of Napoleon, pub- 
lished in 1815, and dedicated to his friend 
Barnes. All through his imprisonment he 
continued to edit the ‘ Examiner.’ He left 
prison in February 1815, and, after a year’s 
lodging in the Edgware Road, went to live 
at Hampstead, where Shelley, who had just 
sent him a sum of money, was his guest in 
[ December 1816. About the same time Charles 
Cowden Clarke introduced Keats to him, and 
Hunt was the means of bringing Keats and 
Shelley together for the first time {ib. i. 224, 
228). ^ An article by Hunt on ‘Young Poets/ 
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^iiblislied in the ‘ Examiner,’ 1 Dec. 1816, first j 
made the genius of Shelley and Keats known 
to the public. To both Hunt was a true friend, 
and both recorded their gratitude. Hunt ad- 
dressed three sonnets to Keats, and after- 
wards devoted many pages of his ^ Indicator ’ 
to a lengthened and glowing criticism of one 
of the young poet’s volumes. Keats stayed 
with him atHampstead shortly before leaving 
for Italy. Shelley made him many handsome j 
gifts ; often invited him and his wife to stay j 
with him at Marlow in 1817 ; and dedicated j 
his ^ Cenci ’ to him in 1819. Keats thought i 
that Hunt afterwards neglected him, thoaigh ( 
Hunt disclaimed the imputation in an article 
in the ^ Examiner.’ 

In 1816 appeared ‘ The Story of Kimini,’ 
a poem. It was dedicated to Lord Byron. 
The greater part of it was written during his j 
imprisonment. The subject of it was Dante’s 
love-story of Paolo and Francesca. It is con- 
ceived in the spirit of Chaucer and has in it 
lines worthy of Dryden. In conformity with 
the strictures of some of his critics he rewrote 
the poem some years later, but it is question- 
able whether he improved it. When he wrote 
it, he had not been in Italy, and afterwards he | 
corrected some mistakes in the scenery, and 
restored its true historical conclusion. At this 
time Huntbecame the object of the most bitter 
attacks on the part of many tory writers. 
His close friendship with Shelley, whom he 
actively assisted in the difiiculties consequent 
on his desertion of his first wife, and whom he 
vigorously defended from the onslaughts of 
the Quarterly ’ in the ‘ Examiner’(September- 
October 1819), caused him to be identified with 
some opinions which he himself did not enter- 
tain. He was bitterly attacked in ^ Black- 
■wood’s Magazine ’ and the ^ Quarterly Eeview.’ ^ 
In the words of Carlyle, he suftered ^ ob- 
loquy and calumny through the tory press 
— perhaps a greater quantity of baseness, 
persevering, implacable calumny, than any 
other living writer has undergone, which j 
long course of hostility . . . may be re- 
garded as the beginning of his other worst 
distresses, and a main cause of them down to 
this day.’ The ' Quarterly Eeview ’ nearly 
fifty years later gave utterance, through the 
pen of Bulwer, to a generous recognition of 
the genius of ■ both Hunt and Hazlitt, whom 
it had similarly attacked, and fifteen years 
afterwards Wilson in ^Blackwood’ made a 
graceful reference to him in one of the ^ Noct es,’ 
the concluding words of which were ‘ the ani- 
mosities are mortal, the humanities live for 
ever.’ Wilson even invited him to write for 
the magazine, but Hunt declined the offer. 

In 1818 appeared 'Foliage; or Poems, 
Original and Translated.’ This was followed 


in 1819by ‘ The Literary Pocket-book,’ a land 
of pocket and memorandum .book for men of 
intellectual and literary tastes. Three more 
numbers of it appeared, viz. in 18*20, 1821, 
and 1822. The articles in the ' Pocket-book ’ 
for 1819 descriptive of the successive beauties 
of the year were printed with considerable 
additions in a separate volume in 1821, under 
the title of ' The Months,’ In 1819 Hunt also 
published 'Piero and Leander’ and 'Bacchus 
and Ai’iadne.’ A new journalistic venture, 

' The Indicator,’ in which some of his finest 
essays appeared, commenced in October 1819. 
During the seventy-six weeks of its existence 
his papers on Eterature, life, manners, morals, 
and nature were till characterised by subtle 
and delicate criticisms, kindly cheerfulness, 
and sympathy with nature and art. ' Amyn- 
tas, a Tale of the Woods ; from the Italian of 
Torquato Tasso,’ appeared in 1820. 

In 1821 a proposal was made to Hunt by 
SheEey and Byron, who were then in Italy, 
to join them in the establishment of a quar- 
terly liberal magazine, the profits to he divided 
between Hunt and BjTon. The ' Examiner ’ 
was declining in circulation, and Hunt was in 
delicate health. He had been compelled to 
discontinue the 'Indicator,’ 'having,’ as he 
said, ' almost died over the last number.’ He 
set sail with his wife and seven children on 
15 Nov. 1821. After a tremendous storm the 
vessel was driven intoDartmouth, where they 
relanded and passed on to Plymouth. Plere 
they remained for several months. Shelley 
sent Hunt 150Z. in January 1822, and urged 
him to secure some means of support other 
than the projected quarterly before finally 
leaving England. In May, however, the 
Plunts sailed for Leghorn, where they arrived 
at the close of June. They were joined by 
Shelley, and removed to Pisa, Hunt and his 
family occupying rooms on the ground floor 
of Byron’s house there. Shelley was drowned 
on 8 July 1822, and Hunt was present at the 
burning of his body, and wrote the epitaph 
I for his tomb in the protestant cemetery at 
Eome. Byron’s interest^ in the projected 
magazine had already begun to cool. Hunt’s 
reliance on its speedy appearance was frus- 
trated by Byron’s procrastination, and he 
was thus' compelled to unwilling inactivity, 
and to the humihation of having to ask for 
pecuniary assistance. The two men were 
thoroughly uncongenial, and their relations 
mutually vexatious [see under BveoNjQeorg-e 
Goeeoi^]. The 'Liberal’ lived through four 
numbers (1822-3). Hunt had left Pisa with. 
Byron in September 1822 for Genoa. In 1823 
he removed to Florence, and remained there 
till his return to England two years later. 
After Byron’s departure for Greece in 1823, 
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Hunt and liis family were left in "a foreign 
country without the means of support, and 
much suffering ensued. He produced during 
that period ^ Ultra-Crepidarius ; a Satire on 
William Gifford/ and ‘ Bacchus in Tuscany, 
a Dithyramhic Poem from the Italian of 
Francesco Eedi, with Notes, original and 
select.^ He also issued the ^Literary Ex- 
aminer,’ an unstamped w’eekly paper, extend- 
ing to twenty-seven numbers ; and wrote 
‘ The Wishing Gap,’ a series of papers which 
appeared in the ^ Examiner ; ’ and a number 
of papers in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ 
called ‘ The Family Journal,’ signed ^ Harry 
Honeycomb.’ To the ^New Monthly’ he 
also contributed many essays at later dates. 
Hunt left Italy in September 1825, one of his 
reasons for returning to England being a litiga- 
tion with his brother John. He settled on 
Highgate Hill, and energetically continued 
his journalistic work, but in 1828 he com- 
mitted the great blunder of his life by writing 
and publishing ^ Lord Byron and some of his 
Contemporaries, with Recollections of the 
Author’s Life, and of his visit to Italy, with 
Portraits.’ Although everything stated in the 
book was undoubtedly true, it ought never to 
have been written, far less printed. He him- 
self afterwards regretted the imprudent act. 

‘ I had been goaded,’ he wrote, ‘ to the task 
by misrepresentation . . and added that he 
might have said more ‘ but for common hu- 
manity.’ At a later period he admitted that 
he had been ^ agitated by anger and grief,’ 
though he had said nothing in which he did 
not believe. The book has its historical value, 
however improper it may have been that one 
who was under obligations to Byron and had 
been Byron’s guest should publish it. 

In 1828, while living at Highgate, he issued, 
under the title of ^The Companion,’ a weekly 
periodical in the style of the ^ Indicator.’ It 
extended to twenty-eight numbers, and con- 
sisted of criticisms on books, the theatres, 
and public events. ^ They contained some 
of what afterwards turned out to be my 
most popular writings.’ In the ^ Keepsake,’ 
one of the annuals of 1828, there are two 
articles from his pen ; one on ^ Pocket-books 
and Keepsakes,’ and the other ^Dreams on the 
Borderlands of the Land of Poetry ’ (cf. for 
extracts from these articles art. in Temple 
Bar for 1873), In 1828 he went to live at 
Epsom, where he started a periodical called 
^ The Chat of the Week,’ which ceased with 
the thirteenth number, owing to difficulties 
connected with the compulsory stamp on 
periodicals containing news. He thereupon 
undertook the laborious task of i«Anirig a 
daily sheet of fopr pages folio, called ^The 
Tatler,’ devoted to literature and the stage, 


entii’ely written by himself. It commenced 
on 4 Oct. 1830, and ended 13 Feb. 1832. ‘I- 
did it all myself,’ he writes, ^ except when too 
ill ; and illness seldom hindered me either 
from supplying the review of a hook, goino- 
every night to the play, or writing the notice 
of the play the same night at the printing- 
office.’ The work, he adds, almost killed him, 
and left a feeling of fatigue for a year and a 
half. Still he was never in better spirits or 
wrote such good theatrical criticisms. He 
was living at this period in London, succes- 
sively at Old Brompton, St. John’s Wood, 
and the New (now Euston) Eoad. While at 
Epsom he had commenced writing ^ Sir Ealph 
Esher ; or Memoirs of a Gentleman of the 
Court of Charles the Second, including those 
of his Friend, Sir PhiUp Herne.’ It was 
published in 1832, and in 1836 reached a third 
edition. In 1832, by the pecuniary assist- 
ance of his intimate friend John Forster, he 
printed for private circulation among friends 
a thin volume, entitled ^ Christianism ; being 
Exercises and Meditations. “Mercy and 
Truth have met together ; Eighteousuess and 
Peace have kissed each other.’’ Not for sale 
— only 76 copies printed.’ It was written 
while in Italy. It was printed in an enlarged 
form in 1853, under the title of ‘ The Eeligion 
of the Heart.’ He sent a copy of ‘ Christian- 
ism’ to Thomas Carlyle, which led to an 
interview, and ultimately to a lifelong friend- 
ship. In 1832 there was published by sub- 
scription in a handsome volume the first col- 
lected edition of his poems, with a preface of 
fifty-eight pages. A list of the subscribers 
appeared in the ^ Times,’ comprising names 
of all shades of opinion, some of his sharpest 
personal antagonists being included. The 
prejudices against him had to a great extent 
I died away. In the same year Shelley’s 
I ‘’Masque of Anarchy’ appeared with a preface 
by Leigh Hunt of thirty pages. 

Hunt settled in 18fe at 4 Cheyne Eow, 
next door to Carlyle, where he remained till 
1840. In 1833 he contributed six articles to 
^Tait’s Magazine,’ being a new series of ‘The 
, Wishing Cap.’ Between 1838 and 1841 he 
wrote five articles in the ‘ Monthly Chronicle,’ 
a magazine which had among its contributors 
Sir E. L. Bulwer and Hr. Lardner. In the 
same year he wrote reviews of new hooks in 
j the ‘ True Sun,’ a daily newspaper. His health 
( was at this time so feeble that he had for 
I some time to he taken daily in a coach to 
the office. He then made the acquaintance 
I of Laman Blanchard [q. v.], to whom he pays 
a tribute in his ‘ Autobiography.’ In 1834 
appeared two volumes with the title ‘ The 
; Indicator and iJie Companion j a Miscellany 
for the Fields and the Fireside.’ They con- 
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tained a selection of tL.e best papers in these , Hestoigati^n ’ was suggested by this volume, 
periodicals written in 1819-21 and in 1828. this time wrote a ‘ Biographical 

The publisher afterwards issued these volumes^anficJritical Sketch of Sheridan,’ prefixed to 
in two parts, double columns, at a moderate ^Moxon’s edition of the works of that dramatist, 
price, and they were several times reprinted. | In 1842 appeared ^ The Palfrey; a Love-Story 
His next venture, one of the best-known of i of Old Times,’ with illustrations : a variation 
his periodicals, was ^ Leigh Hunt''s London i of one of the most amusing of the old Trench 
Journal,’ begun in 1834 — To Assist the In- ! narrative poems, treated with gveat freshness 
quiring, Animate the Struggling, and Sym- and originahty and unbounded animal spirits, 
pathise with All.’ Partly modelled on Cham- | In 1843 he published ^ One Hundred Eo- 
bers’s ‘ Edinbimgh Journal’ (established in ! mances of Real Life, comprising Eemark- 
1832), it was a miscellany of essays, sketches, ' able Historical and Domestic Facts illus- 
criticisms, striking passages from books, anec- trative of Human Nature/ These hadap- 
dotes, poems, translations, and romantic short peared in his ^ London Journal’ in 1834-5. 
stories of real life. Admirable in every way, In 1844 his poetical works, containing many 
it was, unhappily, too literary and refined for 1 pieces hitherto uncollected, were published 
ordinary tastes, and ceased on 26 Dec. 1835. in a neat pocket-volume. In the same year 
Christopher North praised it warmly in appeared ‘Imagination and Fancy, or Selec- 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ In 1835 Hunt pub- tions from the English Poets illustrative of 
lished a poem called ‘ Captain Sword and those First Requisites of them Art ; with 
Captain Pen; with some Remarks on M^ar Markings of the best Passages, Critical No- 
and Military Statesmen.’ It is chiefly re- tices of the Writers, and an Essay in an- 
markable for its vivid descriptions of the swer to the Question, “What is Poetry .P’” 
horrors of war. He succeeded William John- The prefatory essay gives a masterly and 
son Fox [q. v.] as editor, and contributed to subtle definition of the nature and requisites 
the ‘Monthly Repository’ (July 1837 to of poetry. In 1846 he produced ‘ Wht and 
March 1838). Init appeared his poem, ‘Blue- Flumour, selected from the English Poets ; 
Stocking Revels, or The Feast of the Vio- with an Illustrative Essay and Critical Corn- 
lets,’ a sort of female ‘Feast of the Poets,’ ments/ In the same year was published 
which was well spoken of by Rogers and ‘ Stories from the Italian Poets, with Lives 
Lord Holland. In 1840 was published ‘ The of the Writers,’ 2 vols. These volumes sum- 
Seer, or Common-Places Refreshed,’ con- marised in prose the ‘Commedia’ of Dante, 
sisting of selections from the ‘ London and the most celebrated narratives of Pulci, 
Journal,’ the ‘Liberal,’ the ‘Tatler,’ the Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, with comments 
‘Monthly Repository,’ and the ‘Round Table.’ throughout, occasional passages versified, and 
The preface concludes : ‘ Given at our subur- critical notices of the lives and genius of the 
ban abode, with a fire on one side of us, authors. In 1847 he contributed a set of papers 
and a vine at the window of the other, to the ‘ Atlas ’ newspaper, which were aher- 
this 19th day of October 1840, and in the wards collected and published under the title 
very green and inHncible year of our life, of ‘A Saunter through the West-End.’ A 
the 56th.’ From 1840 to 1851 he lived in very delightful collection of his papers in 
Edwardes Square, Kensington. two volumes was published in 1847, entitled 

On 7 Feb. 1840 Hunt’s fine play, in five acts, ‘Men, Women, and Books; a Selection of 
‘A Legend of Florence,’ was brought out at Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs, from 
Covent Garden Theatre. Its poetical quahties the Author’s uncollected Prose Writings.’ 
andbrilliant dialogue secured for it a deserved They consist of contributions tothe‘Edin- 
success. During its first season it was wit- burgh ’and ‘Westminster’ reviews, the ‘New 
nessed two or three times by the queen. It Monthly Magazine,’ ‘Tait’sEdinburghMaga- 
was revived ten years later at Sadler’s Wells, zine,’ ‘Ainsworth’s Magazine,’ and the 
and in 1852 it was performed at Windsor Cas- ‘ Monthly Chronicle.’ 

tie by her majesty’s command. In a letter to Thornton Hunt tells us that between 1834 
the present writer, who had informed Hunt of and 1840 his father’s embarrassments were at 
its favourable reception in Manchester, he de- their worst. He was in perpetual difficulties, 
scribed with great satisfaction how highly the On more than one occasion he was literally 
queen had praised it. In 1840 he wi’ote‘In- without bread. He wi’ote to friends to get 
troductory Biographical and Critical Notices some of his books sold, so that he and his 
to Moxon’s Edition of the Dramatic Works family may have something to eat. There 
of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and were gaps of total destitution, in which every 
Farquhar.’ He took great pains with these available source had been absolutely ex- 
prefaces, which are written in his best style, hausted. He suffered, too, from bodily and 
Macaulay’s essay on ‘The Dramatists of the j mental ailments, and had ‘great family suffer- 
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ings apart from considerations of fortune/ of 
■which some hint is given in his correspond- 
■ence {Autohiog, ii. i. 164, 268). Macaulay, 
■who -writing to Napier in 1841 suggested that 
in case of Southey’s death Hunt would make 
a suitable poet laureate, obtained for him some 
reviewing in the ‘ Edinburgh.’ His personal 
friends, aware of his struggles, were anxious 
to see some provision made for his declining 
years. Already on two occasions a royal 
^ant of 200/. had been seciu’ed for him, and 
a pension of 120/. was settled upon him by 
Sir Percy Shelley upon succeeding to the 
family estates in *1844. Among those who 
urged Hunt’s claims to a moderate public 
provision most earnestly, was his friend Car- 
lyle. The characteristic paper w’'hich Carlyle 
drew up on the subject eulogised Hunt with 
admirable clearness and force. On 22 June 
1847 the prime minister. Lord John Hussell, 
wrote to Hunt that a pension of 200/. a year 
would be settled upon him. During the sum- 
mer of 1847 Charles Dickens, with a company 
•of amateur comedians, chiefly men of letters 
and artists, gave two performances of Ben 
Jonson’s ^ Every Man in his Humour’ for 
Hunt’s benefit, in Manchester and Liverpool, 
by which 900/. was raised. 

In 1848 appeared ^ A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla, illustrated by Bichard Doyle.’ 
The substance of the volume had appeared in 
^ Ainsworth’s Magazine ’ in 1844. It includes 
a retrospect of the mythology, history, and 
biography of Sicily, and ancient legends and 
examples of pastoral poetry selected from 
Greece, Italy, and Britain, with illustrative 
criticisms, including a no'tiee of Theocritus, 
with translated specimens. In the same year 
appeared ^ The Town: its Memorable Charac- 
ters and Events — St. Paul’s to St. James’s — 
with 45 Illustrations,’ in 2 vols., containing 
an account of London, partly topographical 
and historical, but chiefly memoirs of remark- 
able characters and events associated with 
the streets between St. Paul’s and St. James’s. 
The principal portion of the work had ap- 
peared thirteen years before in ‘ Leigh Plunt’s 
London JournM.’ His next work was ' A 
Book for a Corner, or Selections in Prose and 
Verse from Authors the best suited to that 
mode of enjoyment, with Comments on each, 
and a Greneral Introduction, with 80 Wood 
Engravings.’ In 1849 he issued ^ Beadings 
for l^lways, or Anecdotes and other Short 
Stories, Beflections, Maxims, Characteristics, 
Passages of Wit, Humour, Poetry, &;c., to- 
gether with Points of Information on Matters 
of General Interest, collect-ed in the course 
of his own reading.’ In 1850 he gave to the 
world ^The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, 
with Beminiscences of Friends and Contem- 


poraries,’ 3 vols. A revised edition of it 
brought down by himself to within a short 
time of his death (1859), and with further 
revision and an introduction by his eldest 
son, Thornton, was published in 1860. The 
hook is one of the most graceful and genial 
chronicles of its kind in our language. Carlyle 
reckoned it only second to Boswell’s ^Life of 
Johnson,’ and called it (in a letter to Hunt 
which belongs to the present writer) A pious, 
ingenious, altogether human, and worthy 
hook, imaging with graceful honesty and free 
felicity many interesting objects and persons 
on your life-path, and imaging throughout 
what is best of all, a gifted, gentle, patient, 
and valiant human soul as it bufiPets its way 
through the billows of the time, and will not 
drown, though often in danger cannot be 
drowned, but conquers and leaves a tract of 
radiance behind it. . . .’ 

Between 1846 and 1850 there appeared 
several poems by Hunt in ^Ainsworth’s Maga- 
zine ’ and the ^ New Monthly Magazine.’ 
In 1851 was issued ^ Table-Talk, to which 
are added Imaginary Conversations of Pope 
and Swift.’ The matter consisted partly of 
short pieces first published under the head of ^ 
^ Table-Talk ’ in the ^ Atlas ’ newspaper, and 
partly of passages scattered in periodicals, 
and never before collected. In 1850 he re- 
vived an old venture under the slightly 
changed title of ^ Leigh Hunt’s Journal: a 
Miscellany for the Cultivation of the Me- 
morable, "the Progressive, and the Beautiful.’ 
Carlyle contributed to it three articles. It was 
discontinued iu March 1851, failing ^ chiefly 
from the smallness of the means which the 
originators of it had thought sufficient for its 
establishment.’ In 1852 his youngest son, 
Vincent, died. In the same year Dickens 
wrote ^ Bleak House,’ in which Harold Skim- 
pole was generally understood to represent 
Hunt. But Dickens categorically denied in 
‘ All the Year Bound’ (24 Dec. 1859) that 
Hunt’s character had suggested any of the 
unpleasant features of the portrait. ‘ In the 
midst of the sorest temptations,’ Dickens 
wrote of Hunt, ^ He maintained his honesty 
unblemished by a single stain. He was in all 
public and private transactions the very soul 
of truth and honour.’ 

^ The Old Court Suburb, or Memorials of 
Kensington — Boyal, Critical, and Anecdoti- 
cal,’2 vols., appeared in 1856. The hook is full 
of historical and literary anecdotes- There 
followed in the same year ^Beaumont and 
Fletcher, or the finest Scenes, Lyrics, and other 
Beauties of these two Poets now first selected 
from the whole of their works, to the exclusion 
of whatever is morally objectionable ; with 
Opinions of distinguished Critics, Notes ex- 
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planatory and othersvise, and a Cleueral In- occasional indecency. In 1860 was paWislied 
troductoiy Preface.’ It was dedicated to ^ The Poetical TV'orks of Leigh Huntj now 
Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall). ' finally collected, revised hyiihnself, and edited 
The volume is somewhat on the plan of by his Son, Thornton Hunt.’ TnlS62 waspub- 
‘ Lamb’s Specimens of the Old Dramatists,’ , lished ^ The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, 
but gives whole scenes as well as separate pas- I edited by his Eldest Son, with a Portrait,’ 
sages. In 1855 appeared ^Stories in Terse, Svols. A number of his letters, not included 
now first collected.’ All his narrative poems in these volumes, were published in 1878 by 
are here reprinted. In the story of ^ Rimini ’ ! IVIr. and Hrs. Oowdeu Clarke in their ^ Re- 
he has restored the omitted and altered pas- collections of Writers.’ In 1867 appeared 
sages. Hiswifediedinl857, attheageof 69. 1 ^The Book of the Sonnet, edited by Leigh 


In 1857 an American edition of his poems 
appeared in 2 vols., ^ The Poetical Works ' 
of Leigh Hunt, now first entirely collected, ! 
revised by himself, and edited with an intro- ' 
duction by S. Adams Lee, Boston.’ It con- 1 
tains all the verses that he had published, : 
with the exception of such as were rejected ! 
by him in the course of reperusal. This edi- 1 
tion contains his play ‘ Lovers’ Amazements,’ ! 
which is not given in any English edition, j 
In 1859 he contributed two poems to ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine,’ in the manner of Chaucer and 
Spenser, viz. ^ The Tapiser’s Tale ’ and ‘ The ; 
She we of Fair Seeming.’ Three of Chaucer’s 1 
poems, ^ The Manciple’s Tale,’ ‘ The Friar’s 
Tale,’ and ^ The Squire’s Tale,’ had been | 
modernised by him in 1841, in a volume by : 
various widters, entitled ^The Poems of 1 
Chaucer Modernised.’ The last product of 
his pen was a series of papers in the ‘ Spec- ; 
tator ’ in 1859, under the title of The Occa- I 
sional,’ the last of which appeared about a 1 
week before his death. l 

For about two years he had been declining 
in health, hut he still retained a keen interest 
in life. Early in August 1859 he went for 
a change of air to his old friend Charles 
Reynell at Putney, carrying with him his 
work and the books he needed, and there he 
quietly sank to rest on the 2Sth. His death 
was simply exhaustion. His latest words were 
in the shape of eager questions about the 
vicissitudes and growing hopes of Italy, in 
inquiries from the children and friends around 
him for news of those he loved, and messages 
to the absent who loved him. He had lived 
in his later years at Phillimore Terrace, whence 
he removed in 1853 to 7 Cornwall Road, Ham- 
mersmith, his last residence. He was buried 
in Kensal Green cemetery. Ten years later 
a bust, executed by Joseph Durham [q. v.], 
was placed over his grave, with the motto, 
from his own poem, ‘ Abou-hen-Adhem,’ 

^ Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.’ 
The memorial was unveiled on 19 Oct. 1869 
by Lord Houghton. 

Not many months after his death there 
appeared in ^ Eraser’s Magazine ’ a reply by 
Hunt to Cardinal Wiseman, who had in a 
lecture charged Chaucer and Spenser with 

VOL. xxvin. 


Himt and S. Adams Lee,’ 2 vols. It was 
published simultaneously in London and Bos- 
ton, U.S. This volume is entirely devoted to 
the history and literature of the sonnet, with 
specimens by English and American authors. 
An introductory letter of four pages, and an 
essay of ninety-one pages are prefixed. 

Despite the numerous collections of his 
scattered essays and articles published by 
himself, very many of Leigh Hunt’s contri- 
butions to periodical literatui*e have never 
been reprinted. The most interesting of these 
are his papers in the ^ New Monthly Maga- 
zine ’for 1825-6 (the present writer possesses 
a number of revised proofs of unreprinted 
articles of this date; others are in the Forster 
library at South Kensington) ; ^ A Rustic 
Walk and Dinner,’ a poem, in the ^ Monthly 
Magazine,’ 1842 ; a series of articles in the 
^Musical World/ called first ‘Words for 
Composers,’ and afterwards ‘ The Musician’s 
Poetical Companion,’ 1838-9,* two articles 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ (on the Colman 
family, October 1841, and George Selwyn, 
July 1844) ; and eight articles in the ‘ Musical 
Times,’ 1853-4. 

His son Thornton [q. v.J bequeathed some 
unpublished manuscript by his father to Mr. 
Townshend Mayer, but none of it was of 
sufficient importance to warrant publication. 

Leigh Hunt takes high rank as an essayist 
and critic. The spirit of his writings is emi- 
nently cheerful and humanising. He is perhaps 
the best teacher in our literature of the con- 
tentment which flows fi’om a recognition of 
everyday joys and blessings. A belief in all 
that is good and beautiful, and in the ulti- 
mate success of every true and honest endea- 
vour, and a tender consideration for mistake 
and circumstance, are the pervading spirit of 
all his writings. Cheap and simple enjoy- 
ments, true taste leading to true economy, the 
companionship of books and the pleasures of 
friendly intercourse, were the constant themes 
of his pen. He knew much suffering, physical 
and mental, and experienced many cares and 
sorrows; but his cheerful courage, imper- 
turbable sweetness of temper, and unfailing 
love and power of forgiveness never deserted 
him. 

T 
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It is in the familiar essay that he shows 
to greatest adTantage. Criticism, speculation, 
literary gossip, romantic stories from real life, 
and descriptions of country pleasures, are 
charmingly mingled in his pages j he can be 
grave as ■well as gay, and speak consolation 
to friends in trouble. ^No man,’ says Mr. 
Lo'well, ^ has ever ■understood the delicacies 
and luxuries of language better than he ; and 
his thoughts often have all the rounded grace 
and shifting lustre of a dove’s neck. . . . He 
was as pure-minded a man as ever lived, and 
a critic whose subtlety of discrimination and 
whose soundness of judgment, supported as 
it was on a broad basis of truly liberal scholar- 
ship, have hardly yet won fitting apprecia- 
tion.’ 

As a poet Leigh Hunt showed much ten- 
derness, a delicate and vivid fancy, and an 
entire freedom from any morbid strain of in- 
trospection. His verses never lack the sense 
and expression of quick, keen delight in all 
things naturally and wholesomely delightful. 
But an occasional mannerism, bordering on 
affectation, detracts somewhat from the merits 
of his poetry. His narrative poems, such as 
‘ The Story of Bimini,’ are, however, among 
the very best in the language. He is most 
successful in the heroic couplet. His exquisite 
little fable ‘ Abou ben Adhem’ has assured 
him a permanent place in the records of the 
English language. 

‘ In appearance,’ says his son, ‘Leigh Hunt 
was tall and straight as an arrow, and looked 
slenderer than he really was. His hair was 
black and shining, and slightly inclined to 
wave. His head was high, his forehead 
straight and white, under which beamed a 
pair of eyes, dark, brilliant, reflecting, gay, 
and kind, with a certain look of observant 
humour. His general complexion was dark. 
There was in his whole carriage and manner 
an extraordinary degree of life. His whole 
existence and habit of mind were essentially 
literary. He was a hard and conscientious 
worker, and most painstaking as regards ac- 
curacy. He would often spend hours in 
verifying some fact or event which he had 
only stated parenthetically. Eew men were 
more attractive in society, whether in a large 
company or over the fireside. His manner 
was particularly animated, his conversation 
vari^, ranging over a great field of subjects. 
There was a spontaneous courtesy in hiTTi 
that never failed, and a considerateness de- 
rived from a ceaseless kindness of heart that 
invariably fascinated.’ Hawthorne and Emer- 
son have left on record the delightful im- 
pression he made when they visited him. 
He led a singularly plain life. His customary 
drink was water, and his food of the plainest 


and simplest kind ; bread alone was what he 
took for limcheon or supper. His personal 
friendships embraced men of every party, and 
among those who have eloquently testified to 
his high character as a man and an author are 
Carlyle, Lytton, Shelley, Macaulay, Dickens 
Thackeray, Lord Houghton, Forster, Mac- 
ready, Jerrold, W. J. Fox, Miss Martineau, 
and Miss Mitford. 

A portrait of Hunt by Haydon is m the 
NationalPortrait Gallery. There is a portrait 
by Maclise in ‘ Eraser’s Magazine.’ 

[The Autobiography of Leigh H-ant, a new 
Edition, revised by the Author, with furtker 
Eevision, and an Introduction by his Eldest Son, 
1860 ; The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, edited 
by his Eldest Son, with a Portrait, 2 vols. 1862; 
Kecollectious of Writers, by Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke, with Letters of Charles Lamb, 
LeighHunt, Douglas Jerrold, and Charles Dickens, 
andaPreface by Mary Cowden Clarke, 1878; Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s Life of Shelley ; Moore’s Life of 
Byron; List of theWri tings of William Hazlittand 
Leigh Hunt, chronologically arranged, with Notes, 
descriptive, critical, and explanatory, by Alex- 
ander Ireland, 1868 (two hundred copies printed); 
Characteristics of Leigh Hunt as exhibited in 
that typical Literary Periodical Leigh Hunt’s 
London Journal, 1834-5, with Illustrative Notes 
by Lancelot Cross (Frank Carr), 1878. Eefer- 
ences to Leigh Hunt occur in the writings of his 
contemporaries William Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, 
and Barry Cornwall (Bryan Waller Procter), and 
in the Reminiscences and Letters of Thomas Car- 
lyle. Selections from his writings have been 
made by Edmund Ollier, with introduction and 
notes, 1869; by Arthur Symous, with useful in- 
troduction and notes, 1887; by Charles Kent, 
with a biographical introduction and portrait, 
1889, and chiefly from the poems, by Reginald 
Brimley Johnson, in the Temple Library, 1891, 
with a biographical and critical introduction and 
portrait from an unpublished sketch, and views 
of his birthplace and the various houses inhabited 
by him ; A Life of Hunt, by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
in the Great Writers series, is in preparation.] 

A. 1. 

HUNTT, JEREMIAH, D.D. (1678-1744), 
independent minister, only son of Thomas 
Hunt, a London merchant, was horn in Lon- 
don on 11 June 1678. His father died in 
1680, and his mother secured for him a liberal 
education. He studied first under Thomas 
Rowe [q. v.], then at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and lastly at Leyden (1699-1701), where 
Nathaniel Lardner ^ fellow student. 

He owed much to John Milling (d. 16 June 
1705), minister of the English presbyterian 
church at Leyden, and learned Hebrew of a 
rabbi from Lithuania. In Holland he was 
licei^ed to preach, and 'svas one of three who 
officiated in turns "to the English presbyterian 
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congregation at Amsterdam. He always 
preacLed without notes, and his memory was 
so good that he could recall the language of 
an unwritten sermon fourteen years after its 
delivery. On his return to England he was 
for three years (1704-7) assistant to John i 
Green, an ejected divine, who had formed an i 
independent church at Tunstead, Horfolb. | 
Here, according to Harmer, he was or- , 
dained. j 

Coming up to London in 1707, Hunt ac- | 
cepted a call to succeed Eichard Wavel, an i 
ejected divine {d. 9 Dec. 1705), as pastor of [ 
the independent church at Pinners’ Hall, Old | 
Broad Street. Here he renewed his acquaint- ! 
ance with Lardner, whose testimony to the i 
breadth and depth of his learning is very 
emphatic. They were members of a minis- I 
ters’ club which met on Thursdays at Chew’s i 
coffee-house in Bow Lane. Hunt was ac- 
counted ^ a rational preacher ; ’ his matter was ‘ 
practical, his method expository, his style j 
easy. EQs admirers admitted that ^he only j 
pleases the discerning few ’ {Character of the 
Dissenting Ministers ; see Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Mag, 1798, p. 314). How far he 
diverged from the traditional Calvinism of 
dissent is not clear. Isaac Watts says that 
some ^ suspected him of Socinianising,’ but 
unjustly. In 1719 he voted with the non- 
subscribers at Salters’ Hall [see BEAJDBtTEX, 
Thomas], but took no part in the contro- 
versy. John Shute Barrington, first viscount 
Barrington [q. v.], the leader of the nonsub- 
scribers, joined his church. At Barrington’s 
seat, To& in Essex, he was in the habit of 
meeting Anthony Collins [q. v.] On 31 May 
1729 he was made D.D. by Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. In 1730, though an independent, 
he was elected a trustee of Dr. Williams’s 
foundations. He took part in 1734-5 in a 
course of dissenting lectures against popery, 
his subject being penances and pilgrimages. 
He was also one of the disputants in certain 
^ conferences’ held with Homan catholics, on 
7 and 13 Eeb. 1735, at the Bell Tavern, 
Nicholas Lane. 

He died on 5 Sept. 1744. He married a 
distant relative of Lardner, who preached his 
funeral sermon at Pinners’ Hall. 

Lardner gives a list of eleven separate 
sermons by Hunt, published between 1716 
and 1736 ; eight of them are funeral sermons. 
He published also : 1. ^Mutual Love recom- 
mended upon Christian Principles,’ &c., 1728, 
8vo. 2. ^ An Essay towards explaining the 
History and Hevelations of Scripture . . . 
Part I.,’ &c., 1734, 8vo (deals with Genesis ; 
no other part published; appended is a ^ Dis- 
sertation on the Fall of Man ’). Posthumous 
was: 3, ‘Sermons,’ &c., 17^, 8vo, 4 vols. 


D 

(ed. by George Benson, D.D. [q. v.l, from im- 
perfect notes). 

[Funeral Sermon by Lardner, 1744; Pro- 
testant Dissenters’ Mag. 1795, p, 1 sq. (Sketch 
by I. T., i. e. Joshua Toulmin), 1799, p. 432 ; 
"VTilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, ISOS, 
i. 98, 124, ii. 262 sq. ; Elppis’s Life of Lardner, 
1815, p. V ; Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, 1822, 
i. p. xxvi ; Townsend’s Life of Barrington, 1828, 
p. six ; Armstrong’s App. to Martineau’s Ordi- 
nation Service, 1829^ p. 97 ; London Directory 
of 1677, 1858; Cat. of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1858, p. 240; James’s Hist. Litigation Engl. 
Presh. Churches, 1867, pp. 700, 721, 821 ; 
Browne’s Hist. Congr. Korf. and Suff., 1877, 
pp. 304 sq. ; Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, 
p. 131.] A. G. 

^ HUNT, SiK JOHN (1550 P-1615), politi- 
cian, was second son of John Hunt, esq., of 
Lyndon in Hutlandshire, and of the ancient 
family of the Le Hunts (Weight, Itutlandj 
pp. 82-3). His mother was Amy, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Cave of Stanford, Northamp- 
tonshire. He was bom at Morcott in Hut- 
landshire, whence he was sent to Eton, and 
afterwards to Ehng*s College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted a scholar 27 Aug. 
1565, but left: the university without taking 
a degree. In the parliament which met 
2 April 1571 he took his seat as member for 
Sudbury. He settled during the latter part 
of his life at Newton in Leicestershire. 
AJthough a man of some ability and attain- 
ments, he appears to have led a somewhat 
profligate life, and in July 1611 the Countess 
of O^ord caused articles to be drawn up 
against him on account of the evil influence 
that he exercised over her son, Henry de 
Yere, eighteenth earl, a youth of e^hteen, 
the companion of Prince Henry. She en- 
treated the interference of the Earls of Salis- 
bury and Northampton. The charge does not 
seem to have lost him the royal favour, for 
in the same year (10 Nov.) he was knighted 
at Whitehall by James. A nephew, William 
Le Hunt of Gray’s Inn, was called to the 
degree of seijeant of law in Trinity term 1688. 

Sir John was author of : 1. Latin epigrams 
in collection presented by the scholars of 
Eton to Queen Elizabeth at Windsor Castle, 
1563. 2. Latin verses in commendation of 

Anne, countess of Oxford, 1588, Lansdowne 
MS. civ. art. 78. 

[State Papers, James I, vol. Ixv. No. 49 ; 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 349 ; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses, James I, ii. 432 ; Wright’s Butland, 
pp. 82-3.] J. B. M. 

HUNT, JOHN (1806-1842), organist and 
composer, bom on M Dec. 1806 at MarnhuH 
in Dorsetshire, entered the choir of Salisbury 
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Oatliedral at tte age of seven^ Arthur Thomas 
Corfe [q.Y.] being then organist. Subsequently 
he was educated at the Salisbury grammar 
school, where he remained till 1827. Dur- 
ing the last five years of this period he was 
articled to Corfe [q. v.], and received from 
him valuable instruction in music. When 
he left the grammar school, his fine voice 
gained him an appointment as lay vicar in 
the Lichfield cathedral chom, which he held 
till the autumn of 1 835, resigning it on 1 0 N 0 v. 
of the same year, when he was elected to 
■succeed Samuel Wesley (1766-1837) [q.v.] 
as organist to Hereford Cathedral. He re- 
mained at Hereford until his death in 1842. 
A collection of his songs was published in 
1843. 

[Life prefixed to his Songs.] R. P. S. 

HFHT, jpHN (1812-1848), missionary, 
the third child of a farm bailiff, who had 
previously been a soldier and a sailor, was born 
at Hykeham Moss, near Lincoln, on 13 June 
1812. After a few years in a parish school, 
Hunt was put to farm labour at the age of ten, 
and worked for some years as a ploughman 
at Balderton, near N ewark, and Swinderby. 
He became a methodist when about sixteen, 
At Swinderby he educated himself in his 
spare time, and preached there and after- 
wards at Potter Hanworth, near Lincoln. In 
1835 he was sent to the Hoxton theological 
-college for Wesleyan ministers; in 1838 he 
was ordained and sailed for Piji as a mis- 
sionary. Here he was very successful, making 
long journeys to the various mission stations 
on the islands, and working hard at transla- 
tion. In 1848 H.M.S. Calypso visited Fiji, 
and Hunt made a long tour with the captain. 
He died of an illness the consequence of 
fatigue on 4 Oct. 1848, and was buried at 
Vewa, one of the mission stations. His wife, 
Miss Summers, of N'ewton-on-Trent, whom 
he had married on 6 March 1838, and several 
children survived him. 

Hunt took part in translating the Scrip- 
tures into Fijian. The New Testament was 
published at Viti, Fiji, in 1853, 12mo, and 
the whole Bible in tondon in 1864-8, 8vo. 
He also wrote : 1. ^ Memoir of the Eev. W. 
Cross,’ the life of a missionary, to which he 
added a short notice of the early history of the 
noission to Fiji, London, 1846, 12mo. 2. ‘ En- 
tire Sanctification, in Letters to a Friend,’ 
edited by J. Calvert, London, 1853, 12mo. 

[Memoir by the Rev. G-. S. Rowe ; Brit. Mus. 
CaL] W. A. J, A. 

HUNT, JOHN HIG-GS (1780-1859), 
translator of Tasso, bom in 1780, was edu- 
cated at the Chasrterhouse. He matricu- 
lated from Trinity CJbllege, Cambridge, and 


in 1797 gained the Browne medal for a 
Latin ode. He graduated B.A. 1801, M.A. 
1804, and was elected a fellow of Trinity. 
For some time he edited the ‘ Critical Re- 
view,’ and wrote in the number of Septem- 
ber 1807 a favourable notice of Byron’s 
^ Hours of Idleness.’ ‘ I have been praised,’ 
wrote Byron, ‘ to the skies in tbe Critical 
Review”’ (Mooee, Life of Byron, p. 58). 
Hunt was living at Kirkby Lonsdale, West- 
moreland, in 1818, and had vacated his fel- 
lowship, probably by marriage, before that 
date. On 20 March 1823 he became vicar 
of Weedon Beck, Northamptonshire, and 
died there on 17 Nov.' 1859. He published 
Tasso’s ^ Jerusalem Delivered,’ with notes 
and occasional illustrations, London, 2 vols. 
1818, 8vo ; the translation was commended 
in the ^ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (1819, i. 541). 
It was reprinted in Walsh’s ‘Works of the 
British Poets ’ (vols. xlviii. and xlix.), Phila- 
delphia, 1822. Hunt is also said to have 
written a work upon ‘ Cosmo the Great.’ 

[Gent, Mag. 1860, i. 188 ; Graduati Cantabr.; 
Cambr. Univ. Calend. ; Baker’s Northampton- 
shire ; Foster’s Index Ecclesiasticus, 1800- 
1840; Northampton Herald, 3 Dee. 1859 ; Criti- 
cal Review, 7 Sept. 1807.] W. A. J. A. 

HIJNT, NICHOLAS (1596-1648), arith- 
metician, born in 1596 in Devonshire, was 
entered at Exeter College, Oxford, 12 April 
1612, and graduated B.A. 19 April 1616. 
On the title-page of his first work (1628) he 
is designated ‘preacher of Christ’s Word.’ 
According to Wood, he is identical with a 
Nicholas Hunt, born at or near Exeter, who 
lived at Camberwell, Surrey, in 1647, was for 
many years one of tbe ‘proctors of the arches,’ 
and died in 1648. 

Hunt’s works are : 1. ‘ The Devout Chris- 
tian Communicant instructed in the Two 
Sacraments of the New Testament,’ London, 
1628. 2. ‘Newe Recreations, or the Mindes 

Release and Solacing,’ London, 1631, 12mo. 
Another title-page of this book runs : ‘Judi- 
ciary Exercises, or Practical Conclusions,’ 
London, 1631, dedicated to Charles I, and 
containing arithmetical conundrums and 
numerical problems. 3. ‘ Handmaid to Arith- 
metick refin’d, shewing the variety and work- 
ing of all Rules, in whole Numbers and Frac- 
tions, after most pleasant and profitable waies, 
abounding with Tables for Monies, Measures, 
and Weights, Rnles for Commutations and 
Exchanges for Merchants and their Factors,’ 
London, 1633. 4. ‘The New-bome Christian, 
or a Lively Patteme and Perfect representar 
tion of the Saint Militant Child of God,’ Lon- 
don, 1634. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ii. 589 ; De Morgan’s 
Arith. Works, pp. 39, 40.] R. E. A. 
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HUNT, liOBERT (d. 1608 r-j, minister at | 
James Town, Yirginia, was apparently a son | 
of Kobert Hunt, M.A., vicar of Ileculver, i 
Kent. He was educated at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, proceeded LL.B, in 1606, and j 
took orders. In tbe same year be was cbosen i 
by Kicbard Hakluyt, with tbe approval of ! 
Arcbbisbop Bancroft, to accompany tbe first ’ 
settlers to Yirguiia. Tbe expedition sailed - 
from Blackwall on 19 Dec. 1600, and arrived ! 
in Yirginia on 27 April 1607. During tbe | 
voyage Hunt was seriously ill. A settlement | 
having been formed at a place wbicb was | 
called James Tovti, Hunt on Sunday, 21 June, ! 
there celebrated the communion, that being | 
tbe first occasion on wbicb tbe ordinance 
was observed by Englishmen in America. 
By bis efforts a rude church was soon after- 
wards erected, but it was burnt down, to- 
gether with tbe greater part of tbe dwellings 
of tbe new colony, in tbe ensuing winter. 
Hunt lost bis books and all that be bad ex- 
cept tbe clothes on bis back. A new cburcb 
was reared in tbe spring of 1608, but Hunt 
did not long survive. 

[Guoper’s Athecge Cautabr. ii. 493-4 ; Ander- 
son’s Colonial Cburcb, 2nd edit. i. 168-83.] 

Gr. Gr. I 

HXJKT,KOBEET (1807-1887), scientific 
writer, born at Plymouth Dock (now Devon- 
port) 6 Sept. 1807, was tbe posthumous son 
of a nav^al ofi3.cer who bad perished with all 
tbe crew of a sloop of war in tbe Grecian 
Archipelago. After attending schools at Ply- 
mouth and at Penzance, Hunt was placed with j 
a surgeon practising at Paddington, London. | 
He acquired some knowledge of practical 
chemistry with a smattering of Latin, and 
studied anatomy under JosbuaBrookes (1761- 
1833) [q. V.] He was afterwards for more than 
five years with a physician, and was for 
four years following in charge of a medical 
dispensary in London. He made the acquaint- 
ance of ^Eadical Hunt’ [see HTra-T, H eitrt], 
who helped to direct his studies. On inherit- 
ing a small property on the Fowey in Corn- 
wSdjhe settled there for a short time ; studied 
the folklore of the district ; published a de- 
scriptive poem, ^ The Mount’s Bay,’ Penzance, 
1829, 12mo; established a mechanics’institute 
at Penzance, and gave the first lecture to the 
members. 

Hunt soon returned to London and was em- 
ployed by a firm of chemical manufacturers. 
On the discovery of photography he at once 
began a series of careful experiments, and 
soon after published in. tbe ^ Pbilosopbical 
Transactions ’ several papers on bis results, 
one being the. discovery that the proto-sul- 
phate of iron could be used as a developing 
agent. In 1840 he was appointed secretary 


of the Loyal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
and soon after removed with his family to 
Falmouth. Devoting himself to scientific re- 
search, he discovered that the chemical rays 
of the solar spectrum sensibly accelerate the 
germination of seeds. In 1842 be read a 
paper before tbe Cornwall Polytecbnic on a 
‘ Peculiar Band of Light encircling tbe Sun.’ 
In 1843-4, before the British Association, 
be announced that there are three distinct 
phenomena in tbe solar ray, hgbt, beat, and 
pbotograpbic power, tbe last being what Sir 
J. Herscbel and be agreed to call actinism. 
His * Popular Treatise of tbe Art of Photo- 
graphy’ (Glasgow, 1841, 8vo), tbe first trea- 
tise printed in this country, passed through 
six editions. He wrote the article ^ Photo- 
graphy’ for the ‘Encyclopaedia Metropoh- 
tana,’and it was afterwards (1851) published 
separately. His ‘ Pesearches on Light in its 
Chemical Pielations ’ (Falmouth, 1844) was 
mainly a history of photography ; but tbe se- 
cond edition (London, 1854) contained a large 
j number of original experiments and new ^ ana- 
1 Ivses of tbe solar rav.’ Hunt bad meanwhile 
I also distinguished himself by experimenting 
on electrical phenomena in mineral veins, and 
by some papers on tbe application of tbe 
steam engine in pumping mines. In 1845 
be received tbe government appointment of 
keeper of tbe mining records, an ofiice which 
he discharged for thirty-seven years. In 1851 
he was appomted lecturer on mechanical 
science in the Loyal School of Mines, and 
began to collect and arrange statistics as to 
tbe products of British mines. In accord- 
ance with tbe report of a treasury commis- 
sion Hunt’s results were issued annually as a 
blue-book, ^Mineral Statistics of tbe United 
Kingdom,’ fi:om 1855 to 1884, and the series 
is still continued. After lecturing for two 
years on mechanical science Hunt succeeded 
to tbe chair of experimental physics at tbe 
School of Mines, wbicb be resigned in order 
to give more time to tbe Mining Lecord 
Office. Hunt was occupied with the scien- 
tific work of tbe 1851 Exhibition, and drew 
up tbe ^Synopsis’ and the ^ Handbook’ for it. 
He was also engaged in much of tbe pre- 
paratory work for several sections of tbe 1862 
Exhibition, again compiling a handbook. At 
tbe Health Exhibition in 1884 Hunt received 
tbe diploma of honour for services rendered. 

In 1851 appeared bis ^ Elementary Physics, 

I giving accurate information of tbe chief facts 
in Physics, and explaining tbe experimental 
evidence without mathematical details.’ Be- 
1 sides several papers on tbe ‘ Influence of Light 
I on tbe Growth of Plants,’ wbicb were read 
before tbe British Association, Hunt drew 
^ up an almost exhaustive statement of tbe pro- 
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cesses and principles of plLotography, wMcIl 
was printed in the association’s reports. 

In 1854 he was elected fellow of the Koyal 
Society. As secretary of the Cornwall Poly- 
technic, Hunt had frequently urged the yalue 
of technical instruction for all engaged in 
mining, and in 1859, at a meeting called by 
him, the ^Miners’ Association of Cornwall 
and Devon’ was instituted. It still does 
good work in scientific training for the local 
industries. In 1859 Hunt was chosen president 
of the Hoyal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 
In 1866 he was a member of the royal com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the quan- 
tity of coal consumed in manufactories. 

Three editions (in 1860, 1867, 1875) of 
lire’s ^ Dictionary , of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines,’ were edited by Hunt, the first 
containing important changes and additions. 
His last work (pp. xx, 944), ^ British Mining,’ 
appeared in 1884, and contains a mass of 
valuable results, e.g. results of the royal com- 
mission of 1866, an historical sketch of mining, 
the geology of mineral deposits and forma- 
tion of metalliferous veins, details of the | 
operation of extracting ores, machinery and 
ventilation of mines, and the future pros- 
pects of British mining. Among Hunt’s 
minor scientific works was ‘ The History and 
Statistics of Gold,’ 1851 *, and he also published 
^Poetry of Science’ (London, 1848) j < Pan- 
thea, the Sport of Nature’ (London, 1849); 
and 'Popular Eomances of the West of Eng- 
land ’ (London, 1865). Hunt contributed to 
various periodicals, and for many years was 
the chief contributor to the scientific columns 
of the Athenaeum.’ For this dictionary (vols. 
iv— xviii.) he wrote several articles on men of 
science. Hunt died at Chelsea on 17 Oct. 
1887 . A ' Kobert Hunt Memorial Museum ’ 
has since been established at Eedruth, Corn- 
wall, by the miners and others, assisted by 
some of his friends in London. 

[Athenseum, 22 Oct. 1887; Ana. Keg. 1887: 
Times, 20 Oct. 1887 ; Western Morning News, 
27Mareh 1889; Biograph, August 1881 ; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibl, Cornub.] K. E. A. 

speaker of 

the House of Commons, may have belonged 
to the same family as the Thomas Hunt who 
was prior of Walsingham in 1455 {Poston 
Matters, ed. Gairdner, i. 347, cp. i. 443). He 
was probably the son of Roger Hunt who 
was attomatus regis in 1406 ; he lived at 
Chalverston in Bedfordshire. He was re- 
turn^ to the House of Commons as member 

Bedford in 1414 and 1420, 
and afterwards sat for Huntingdonshire until 

became speaker, and held 
the office for that session and for the session* 


of 1433; in the latter year the plague neces- 
sitated a prorogation. Hunt was a lawyer 
and was counsel for John Mowbray, the earl- 
marshal, against the representative of the 
Earl of Warwick in 1425 in a dispute as to 
precedence. In 1438 he became a baron of 
the exchequer, and in 1433 a grant of 200Z. 
was made to him from the customs of London.' 
Hunt was married, and left a son Roger. 

[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers, p. 65 ; Foss’s 
Judges of England, p. 358; Return of Members 
of Parliament* vol. i.] W. A. J. A. 

HUNT, THOMAS (1611-1683), school- 
master, son of Henry Hunt, was born in 
Worcester in 1611. He entered Pembroke 
College, Oxford, in 1628, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1636. He kept a private school for some 
time in Salisbury, afterwards became master 
of the church school at St. Dunstan’s-in-the 
East, London, and at a later date was master 
of the free school of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. He died on 23 J an. 1682—3, and was 
buried in St. Saviour’s Church. He wrote : 
1. 'Libellus Orthographicus ; or the diligent 
Schoolboy’s Directory,’ London, 1661 ; often 
reprinted. 2. ' Abecedarium Scholasticum ; 
or the Grammar-Scholar’s Abecedary.’ 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. iv. 81 ; Chambers’s 
Worcestershire Biog. p. 587.] W. A, J. A. 

HUNT, THOMAS (1627 P—1688), lawyer, 
son of Richard Hunt, was born in the Austin 
Friars in London, and was successively 
scholar, fellow, and M.A. of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. He was admitted to Gray’s Inn 
on 12 Nov. 1660, and was in 1669 appointed 
clerk of assize to the Oxford circuit. He was 
ejected from that office upon the Restoration 
in the following year, and from 1660 to 1683 
lived chiefly at Banbury, where he not only 
practised law, but acted as steward on the 
estates of both the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Duke of Norfolk. Hunt appeared in the 
trial of Lord Stafford, November 1680, among 
the counsel who were retained to argue the 
necessity of two witnesses to every overt act 
of high treason on the part of the accused, 
and in the same year he published a tract 
in support of the Exclusion Bill, entitled 
' Great and weighty Considerations relating 
to the Duke of York, or Successor of the 
Crown,’ London, 8vo, This he followed up 
in 1682 with 'An Argument for the Bishop’s 
Right in judging in capital causes in Parha- 
ment . . .,’ to which was shortly afterwards 
added ^a ' Postscript for rectifying some Mis- 
takes in some of' the inferior Clergy, mis- 
chievous to our Government and Religion.’ 
In the^ preface to the 'Postscript,’ which 
gave him the title of * Postscript Hunt,’ he 
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suggested that ‘ the English clergy lick up the 
vomit of the Popish Priests,’ a remark which 
evoked many indignant rejoinders. Roger , 
L’Estrange attacked him in his ^ Observators,’ 
while Edward Polling [q, v.], in his ^ Apostate i 
Protestant,’ London, 1685, compared Hunt’s 
views on the succession with those of Robert 
Parsons [q. v.], concluding that ‘old Father | 
Parsons can never die as long as he hath such 
an hopeful issue so like him in lineaments 
and spirits.’ Hunt’s ‘Argument’ in the first | 
part of the pamphlet had pleased the king, 
who by way of reward nominated him lord 
chief baron of Ireland, but the patent was , 
superseded at the instance of the Duke of j 
York, and this disappointment may have [ 
caused the ‘ peevish postscript.’ j 

In 1681 Hunt was called as a witness for { 
the defence at the trial of Edward Fitzharris ; 
{q. V.] He denied any previous knowledge j 
of the prisoner. In 1683 he issued ‘A Defence ; 
of the Charter and Municipal Rights of the 
City of London, and the Rights of other i 
hlunicipal Cities and Towns of England/ 
1683, 4to. A long digression is devoted to 
an attack upon Dryden’s play ‘ The Duke of 
Guise,’ and the poet replied in an elaborate i 
‘ Vindication,’ in which he tauntingly spoke of 
Hunt as ‘my lord chief-baron/ and of Hunt, j 
Shadwell, and Settle together as the ‘ sput- i 
tering triumvirate.’ L’Estrange answered 
Hunt’s ‘Defence’ in a pamphlet entitled ‘The j 
Lawyer Outlawed/ alluding to the orders j 
issued for Hunt’s arrest upon the appearance 
of his book, and his consequent flight. Hunt 
escaped to Holland, where he settled in 
Utrecht, and died in 1688, just before Wil- 
liam of Orange sailed for England. Hunt’s 
other works are : 1. ‘ The Honours of the 
Lords Spiritual asserted/ 1679, fol. 2. ‘Mr. 
Emerton’s Marriage with Mrs. Bridget Hyde 
considered: wherein is discoursed the Rights ! 
and Nature of Marriage/ London, 1682, 4to. j 
3 (unprinted). ‘ The Character of Popery. By j 
Thomas Hunt, of Grays Inn, esquire,’ a closely 
written folio/ transcribed by Jn. Dowley, gent. 
1695/ in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23619. 

[Wood’s Athense Oson. ed. Bliss, ii. 73, iv. 82, | 
83 ; Luttrell’s Diary, i. 247 ; Cohhett’s State Trials, j 
viii. 363; Remarks upon the most Eminent of j 
our Anti -monarchical Authors and their Writ- i 
ings, London, 1699 ; Dryden’s Works, ed. Scott, 
vii. 127-59; Foster s Admissions to G-rav’s Inn, 
p. 255.] T. S. 

HUNT, THOMAS (1696-1774), oriental- 
ist, was horn in 1696, and educated at Hart 
Hall, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. in 
1721, B.D. 1743, and D.D. 1744. He was 
one of the four senior fellows of Hart Hall 
when it was incorporated as Hertford Col- 
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lege. Soon after Sir Isaac Newton’s death 
in 1726, he became tutor in Lord Maccles- 
field’s family. In earlier life Hunt was chiefly 
occupied with the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. In 1738 he was appointed Landian 
professor of Arabic at Oxford, and in 1747 he 
became regius professor of Hebrew and canon 
of the sixth stall in Christ Church Cathedral. 
Hunt was elected fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1757, and a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1740. He died at Oxford on 31 Oct. 
177 4. There is a tablet to his memory in the 
north aisle of the nave of Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Oxford. He was the intimate friend of 
Dr. Richard Newton, Dr. Rennicott, and Dod- 
dridge. For some years he was also closely 
associated in his oriental studies with Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe, and with him prepared an 
edition*of Thomas Hyde’s ‘Dissertations’ [see 
Hyde, Thomas, D.D., 1636-1703],hut a quar- 
rel took place between Sharpe and Hunt before 
publication in 1767, and Sbarpe’s name alone 
appears on the title-page. Hunt was a sound 
oriental scholar; Diiperron wrote slightingly 
of his abilities in 1762, but was answered in 
1771 by William (afterwards Sir William) 
Jones, wbo stated that he knew Hunt, and 
claimed that respect should he paid him. 

Hunt’s chief works are : 1. ‘A Fragment 
of Hippolytus from two Arabic MSS. in the 
Bodleian,’ printed in vol. iv. of Parker’s 
‘Bibliotheca Biblica/ 1728. 2. ‘De Anti- 
qnitate, elegantia, utilitate, linguae Arahicae/ 
1739; his inaugural address asLaudian pro- 
fessor. 3. ‘ A Dissertation on Proverbs, vii. 
22 and 23/ 1743. 4. ‘ De usu dialectoram 
orientalium/ 1748 ; a prefatory discourse to 
his lectures as regius professor of Hebrew. 

In 1746 Hunt issued proposals for publish- 
ing a Latin translation of the ‘ History of 
Egypt’ by Abd A1 Latif, and, from Dr. 
Sharpe’s prolegomena to Hyde’s works, it 
would seem that the translation was actually 
completed. It remained unpublished, how- 
ever, at Hunt’s death, and the subscribers 
were compensated by receiving the posthu- 
mous ‘ Observations on several Passages in 
the Book of Proverbs/ 1775, edited from 
Hunt’s papers by Bishop Rennicott. 

Hunt also compiled a Latin gram m ar 
drawn up for the private use of Lord Maccles- 
field’s sons, which was privately printed about 
1730; and edited tbe complete works of his 
friend, George Hooper [q. v.], bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in 1757, fob, reprinted in 1855. 
Hunt had previously published in 1728 
Hooper’s ‘ De Benedictione Gen, 49 coniec- 
t liras/ of which he only printed one hundred 
copies. In 1760 Hunt, together with Costard, 
published a second edition of Dr. Thomas 
Hyde’s ‘ Historia veterum Persarum.’ 
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[Nichols’s Lit. Aneccl. viii. 471-2 : Chalmers’s 
Biog. Diet. ; Doddridge’s Letters, ed. Stedman ; 
Gent. Mag. 1801, pt. i. pp. 101-3.] E. J. E. 

HUNT, THOMAS (1802-1851), inventor 
of a metLod of curing stammering, was horn 
in Dorsetshire in 1802, and is stated to have 
"been educated at Wmehester. He entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with the inten- 
tion of becoming a minister of the church of 
England, but the affliction of a fellow-col- 
legian who suffered from stammering is said 
to have arrested his attention, and^ he left 
Cambridge without taking a degree in order 
to devote himself to the study and cure of 
defective utterance. He found that the lips, 
the tongue, the jaws, and the breath were in 
different cases the offending members. Being 
satisfied of his ability to cure stammering, he 
sought wider experience in a provincial tour, 
and finally in 1827 settled in Eegent Street, 
London. He relied on simple common-sense 
directions. Each case was studied separately. 
Sometimes slow and sometimes rapid articu- 
lation was recommended to his patients, 
others were taught to place their tongues in 
particular positions, and others practised im- 
proved means of breathing. He held that 
not one case in fifty was the consequence 
of malorganisation, and objected to surgical 
operations. At an early date, 1828, he was 
patronised by Sir John Forbes, M.D., F.E.S., 
who sent him pupils for twenty-four years. 
When George Pearson, the chief witness in 
the case respecting the attempt on the life 
of Queen Victoria made by John Francis on 
30 May 1842, was brought into court, he was 
incapable of giving utterance to his evidence, 
but after a fortnight's instruction from Hunt 
he spoke with perfect readiness, a fact certi- 
fied by Sir Peter Laurie, the sitting magis- 
trate. The ^ Lancet ’ of 16 May 1846 made 
a severe attack on Hunt as an unlicensed 
practitioner. Hunt ably replied in the 
^ Literary Gazette ’ of 30 May. His leisure 
was spent in Dorset, where he cultivated 
land, and made agricultural improvements 
and experiments. In 1849 his numerous 
pupils, belonging to all professions, in com- 
memoration of lus twenty-two years' service, 
subscribed for his bust in marble, which was 
modelled by Joseph Durham [q. vj, and ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy. He died at 
Godlingstone, near Swanage, Dorsetshire, on 
18 Aug. 1861, leaving his practice to his 
son James [q. v.] His -widow, Mary, died 
25 Jan. 1855, aged 49, 

[James Hunt’s Treatise on Stammering, with 
Memoir of Thomas Hunt, 1854, pp- 27-69, with 
portrait; Illustrated London News, 23 Ang. 
1851, p. 288; Fraser’s Magazine, July 1859, 
pp. 1-14, by Chaa^les Kingsley.] G, C. B. 


HUNT, THOMAS FKEDEPJCK (?) 
(1791-1831), architect, was born in 1791. 
For some years be was one of the labourers in 
trust or clerks of works attached to the hoard 
of works. At first he supervised the repairs 
at St. James’s Palace, but in 1828 was trans- 
ferred to Kensington Palace. He exhibited 
six architectural drawings at the Royal Aca- 
demy between 1816 and 1828, and in 1815 
designed the Burns mausoleum at Dumfries 
(view in McDiarmid’s ‘ Picture of Dumfries 
and its Environs ’). Hunt was fond of the 
Tudor style, and applied it extensively to- 
domestic architecture. He died at Kensing- 
ton Palace on 4 Jan. 1831. He published 
at London : 1. ‘ Half-a-dozen Hints on Pic- 
turesque Domestic Architecture,’ 1825, 4to ; 
2nd edition, 1826; 3rd edition, enlarged, 
1833. 2. ‘ Designs for Parsonage Houses, 

Alms Houses,’ &c., 1827, 4to. 3. ^Archi- 
tettura Campestre: displayed in Lodges, 
Gardeners’ Houses, and other Buildings/ 
1827, 4to. 4. ‘ Exemplars of Tudor Archi- 
tecture/ 1830, 4to. 

[Dictionary of Architecture (Arch. Publ. Soc.), 
vol. iv. ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School; Gent. Mag. 1831, i. 376 ; Mac- 
Dowall’s Hist, of Dumfries, p. 616.] 

W. A. J. A. 

HUNT, THORNTON LEIGH (1810- 
1873), journalist, eldest son of James Henry 
Leigh 'Hunt [q. v.] and his wife, Marianno 
Kent, was born in London on 10 Sept. 1810, 
When Leigh Hunt was in gaol in 1813, 'his- 
son was constantly with him, and his pre- 
sence there occasioned Lamb’s verses ad- 
dressed j To T. L. H., a child.’ In 1822 Hunt 
went with his parents to Italy. His father 
intended to make him an artist, and wich 
this view Hunt passed some time in a studio. 
He soon, however wearied of the scheme,, 
hut he obtained work as an art critic. By 
Laman Blanchard’s influence he became, in 
1836, director of the political department of 
the ‘Constitutional,’ of which Blanchard was- 
editor ; and when that newspaper collapsed 
he edited the ‘North Cheshire Reformer/ and 
later, at Glasgow, the ‘ Argus.’ Returning 
to London in 1840, he regularly contributed 
for twenty years to the ‘ Spectator.’ He also- 
wrote for other new^apers, among them the 
‘Globe’ and the ‘Mr)rning Chronicle,’ and 
for magazines, and in 1850 helped his friend 
George Henry Lewes [q. v.] to establish the- 
‘ Leader.’ In 1865 he joined the staff of the 
‘ Daily Telegraph,’ writingprincipally on poli- 
tical subjects, and practically editing it. He- 
died on 25 June 1873. Hunt married Miss> 
Catherine Gliddon, and had a large family by 
her ; but he was irregular in his domestic rela- 
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tions, and was largely responsible for tile sepa- ; councils of the pope. He also wrote on the 
ration of George Henry Lewes and his wife, i kingship and poverty of Christ, on predestina- 
In addition to a few pamphlets, Hunt ' tion, and against preaching by women, besides 
published a novel, ^ The Foster Brother/ ( sermons, disputations, and theological lec- 
London,1845,Svo. He also edited his father’s tures. 

^'Autobiography,! London, I 80 O, Svo, *Poeti- 1 [Leland’s Comm, de Script. Britann. pp. 468-9, 
cal Works,’ London, 1860, 8 vo, and ^ Corre- j Oxford, 1709 ; Bale, Harl. MSS, 1819 and 3S3S, 
spondence,’ London, 1862, 8vo. ! and De Script. Maj. Brit. cent. viii. Xo. 39 ; 

[LeighHunt’s Autohi.S3,85,cAc.,ii.246,&e.; Hlu&tr. Auglise Script, pp. 667-8; 

Corresp. of Leigh Hunt, ii. 146, 149, &c. ; Lambs I Tanner s Bibl. Script. Brit.-Hib. p. 423.] 

Poems, Plays, and Misc. Essays, ed. Ainger, i 

pp. 83, 383; Fox Bourne’s English Kewspapers; j HUHT, WILLIAM HENRY (1790- 
Men of the Reign, p. 456; Athenaeum, 28 June ! 1864), water-colour painter, was bom on 
1873, p. 825.] W. A. J. A. | 28 March 1790, at 8 Old Belton Street (now 

HUNT, WALTER (c?. 1478), theologian, i Endell Street), Long Acre, London. He 
whose name was latinised as Yenantius, is ' was the son of John and Judith Hunt, and 
stated by Bale {Marl. M8, 3838, f. 92) ro his father was a tinplate worker. He was a 
have been born in the West of England. He j small, sickly child, crippled from weakness in 
became aCarmelite friar, and, it is said, doctor the legs, and unfit for ordinary work, but his 
and professor of theology at Oxford. In 1438, | fondness for drawing was displayed early. He 
while still in the prime of life, he was, ac- ' was probably about fourteen years old when 
cording to Leland, chosen for his eloquence, , he was apprenticed to John Tarley [q. v.] for 
learning, and linguistic capacity, to repre- [ seven years, John Linnell [q. v.] was a fel- 
sent England at the general council of Fer- | low-pupil ; they soon became friends and 
rara. When Pope Eugenius lY in January sketched together in Kensington Gravelpits 
1439 removed the council to Florence, Hunt and other places within easy distance, for 
went thither, and in the negotiations which Hunt’s infirmity compelled him then as in 
led, after more than a year, to a temporary re- later life to choose subjects close at hand, 
union of the western with the eastern church. In 1807 he was at work with Linnell on an 
he is said to have been one of the chief ex- | illumination transparency, and in 1809 he^ 


ponents of the Latin view. The church his- sketched with him at Hastings. It was pro- 
torians mention six, including two nameless bably before this that he made the acquaint- 
monks. His sMll in disputation with the anceofBr. Thomas Monro of Adelphi Terrace 
Greek doctors on the procession of the Holy and of Bushev (near Watford), the patron of 
Ghost, and other subjects in dispute between young painters in water-colour. At Adelphi 
the churches, won him general admiration and Terrace he copied drawings by Gainsborough 
the special favour of Pope Eugenius. Leland and others at I 5 . Qd. or 2^. apiece, and had 
accuses him of allowing personal friendship the opportunity of meeting the rising artists 
to carry him in subsequent works into an of the day. To Hunt Monro showed more 
exaggerated view of the papal powers. Re- than usual favour, having him to stay with 
turning to Oxford, he spent nearly forty years him for a month at a time and paying him 
in unremitting labour, continuing to teach 7^. Qtd. a day for his sketches from nature, 
and write, even when overtaken by the feeble- In the neighbourhood of Bushev he used to 
ness of age. He died of natural decay at be taken about in a sort of barrow with a 
Oxford on 28 Nov. 1478 {Harl. MS. 3838, hood to it, drawn by a man or a donkey, and 
f. 93; Leland says 20 Dec.), and was buried according to one account it was while he 
in the OarmeHte friary there. He wrote in was sketching for Monro that he was intro- 
Latin some thirty treatises, grammatical, duced to the Earl of Essex, whose seat of 
historical, philosophical, and theological, but Cassiobury was not far from Bushey. Ac- 
none are Imown to be extant. Bale (supra) cording to another account it was the earl 
gives the opening lines of a number of them, who introduced him to the doctor. At all 
and a complete list will be found in Tanner, events one of his earliest commissions was- 
They include a Latin vocabulary (Catholi- for interiors ’ at Cassiobury for the earl, and 
con) and a treatise upon sounds ; extracts in 1822 he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
from, and an epitome of, chronicles ; several a picture of the ^ Dining Room at Cassiobury,’ 
works on the proceedings of the councils of and two coloured aquatints after Hunt’s 
Ferrara and Florence ; others in defence of drawings are to be found in Britton’s ‘ Ae- 
the monastic system and of the friars, on the coimt of Cassiobury.’ The Duke of Devon- 
authority and dignity of the church, the pre- shire was also an early patron. For him Hunt 
em in ence of Peter among the apostles, and the drew or painted the state rooms at Chats- 
universal lordship and superiority to general worth. 
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In 1807 Hunt began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy; sending three ^ views ’ near 
Hounslow, Reading, and Leatherhead, and 
the year after, on the advice of William Mul- 
ready [q. vr], he entered the schools of the 
Academy. He exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy from 1807 to 1811, when he returned 
from Varley’s house, 15 Broad Street, Golden 
Square, to his father’s in Old Belton Street, 
and again from 1822, when his address was 
36 Brownlow Street, Prury Lane, to 1825, 
when he removed to 6 Marchmont Street, 
Brunswick Square. Altogether he exhibited 
fourteen works at the Academy. They were 
painted in oil colours, and were aU. landscapes 
and interiors, with the exception of ^ Selling 
Pish’ (1808), and perhaps one or more of 
the subjects described as ^ sketches.’ In 1814, 
1815, and 1819 he exhibited ten works 
(landscapes and two portraits) at the (now 
Royal) Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
who for a few years (1813-21), on account 
of a secession of some of their members, ad- 
mitted oil pictures to swell their exhibitions. 
He also exhibited six works at the British 
Institution and one at Suffolk Street before 
1829. In 1824 Hunt was elected an associate 
exhibitor of the Water-colour Society, and 
from this time he devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to painting in water-colour. In 
1826 he was elected a full member. 

His rapid promotion in the society proves 
that he had now made his mark. The first 
drawing which is said to have shown his 
peculiar gifts in patient and faithful render- 
ing of subtle gradations of light and colour 
was of a greengrocer’s staR lit by a paper 
lantern. Still life, flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
game, and poultry soon began to predominate 
in his drawings over flgures and landscapes. 
Between 1824 and 1831 he exhibited 163 draw- 
ings, of which eight were candlelight scenes, 
and sixty were figures of fisherfolk atHastings. 
Some of his best landscapes were also painted 
at Hastings, which he visited regularly for 
thirty years, taking up his residence in a 
smaR house in the old town overlooking the 
beach. In 1842 his London address changed 
from_Marchmont Street to 55 Burton Crescent, 
and in 1845 to 62 Stanhope Street, Hamp- 
stead Road, where he died, but from 1851 
he had. a country residence also, Parkgate, 

Rromley,near Basingstoke, Hampshire, where 

he spent many months each year in later 
life. 

During Hunt’s most productive period 
(1831^1) he exhibited on an average twenty- 
five pictures a year. After 1851 the average 
dropped to eleven, but he then commanded 
higher prices. In 185§ he wrote i ^ I have now 
thirty-five guineas for the same size that I 


used to have twenty-five, perhaps somewhat 
more finished.’ 

Hunt was a man of little culture or in- 
tellectual power outside his art. He was 
debarred by bis infirmity from active exer- 
cise, and in later years bis health prevented 
liim from drawing in the open air. Many, 
if not most, of his landscapes were drawn from 
windows. To these causes is to be ascribed 
not only the limited range of bis subjects, but 
also the perfection to which he attained in 
rendering them. No one, perhaps, has ever 
realised so fully the beauty of common ob- 
jects seen in sunlight at a short distance, 
but no one has ever employed so many years 
in pursuit of this almost solitary aim. His 
subjects were not great. The interiors were 
nearly always rustic, barns, cottages, smithies, 
and the like, the figures (except the fisher- 
men) rustic also, with now and then a negro or 
negress — ^ Massa Sambo,’ ^ Jim Crow,’ or ^ Miss 
Jemima.’ He bad a strong vein of humour, 
and many of his best-known drawings (made 
popular by chromo-litbographs) were from 
a boy-model whom he found at Hastings and 
brought up to London with him. This boy was 
the original of nearly aR the drawings of the 
t^e 01 ‘ Too Hot,’ ' The Card-players,’ ‘ The 
Young Shaver,’ ^ The Flyfisher ’ (a boy catch- 
ing a bluebottle), and the pair of drawings 
of a boy with a huge pie, exhibited under the 
titles of ‘ The Commencement ’ and ^ The 
Conclusion,’ but better known as ^ The At- 
tack ’ and ‘ The Defeat,’ by which names the 
reproductions were called. ^Who,’ wrote 
Thackeray, ‘ does not recollect “ Before and 
After the Mutton Pie,” the two pictures of 
that wondrous boy?’ To Mr. Ruskin and 
others some of these humorous drawings ap- 
peared vulgar, but Thackeray represented the 
opinion of many good judges when he called 
them ‘ ^and, good-humoured pictures,’ and 
declared that ^ Hogarth never painted any- 
thing better than these figures taken singly.’ 

Sometimes Hunt would paint his rustics 
in all seriousness, revealing the native sweet- 
ness of a young peasant, as in ^The Shy 
Sitter,’ or the patriarchal grandeur of an old 
man, as in ‘ The Blessing but be failed when 
he attempted to seize the subtler graces of 
a beautiful gentlewoman. He acknowledged 
this deficiency. In his later years, when the 
demand for his pictures of fruit and flowers 
was so great that he had no time to devote 
to figures, he undertook a series of studies of 
small objects for Mr. Ruskin, to be presented 
to country schools of art as models. Of these 
he executed a few of great beauty, including 
^ Study in Gold ’ (a smoked pilchard) and 
^ Study in Rose-Grey’ (a mushroom) (1860) ; 
but Mr. Ruskin kindly released the old artist 
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from the completion of an engagement which 
had too much the nature of a task to be per- 
formed with perfect pleasure. 

Hunt was very industrious, rising early, 
painting till one, when he had his dinner, and 
resuming work till dusk. He took about a 
fortnight or eighteen days over his little 
drawings, and the number of his works ex- 
hibited in Pall Mall was about eight hun- 
dred. He never ceased to study, and even 
as late as 1862 wrote that he had learned 
much from the drawings of Birket Poster 
and other exhibitors in Pall Mall. To the 
end of his life he enjoyed an occasional visit 
to the theatre, and was fond of fireworks. 
He married and had one daughter, but in 
the last years of his life his house was kept | 
by his sister-in-law, Miss Holloway. In 1855 
eleven of his water-colours attracted much ' 
attention at the Paris universal exhibition, 
and the year after he was elected a member 
of the Royal ikcademy at Amsterdam. He i 
was deeply affected in 1863 by the death of 
his old mend Mulready, and he was in a very 
weak state when he attended at the TT ater- 
eolour Society to examine the drawings sent 
in by candidates for election as associates. 
He died of paralysis on 10 Peb. 1864, and 
was buried at Highgate cemetery. Till the 
end of his life the demand for his drawings 
steadily increased, although the prices he ob- 
tained for them were very small compared 
with their present value. Even before he died 
one of his drawings, 'Too Hot ’ (a boy eating 
porridge), sold for three hundred guineas, and 
the same drawing, or a replica of it, and an- 
other, called ' The Eavesdropper,’ sold for 750 
guineas apiece at Mr. Quilter’s sale in 1875. 
Some of his flower and fruit pieces, for ex- 
ample ' Boses in a Jar ’ (llj inches by 9) at , 
the sale of the Wade collection in 1872, have 
fetched five hundred guineas- In spite of the 
■small prices paid hi m for his drawings, Hunt 
left 20j000l. at his death. 

Hunt’s drawings illustrate the whole his- 
tory of English painting in water-colour. He 
began with the early 'tinted drawing,’ out- 
lined with the pen, the shadows laid in with 
neutral tints, and the colour reserved mainly 
for the high lights, and used sparingly. Sub- 
sequently he employed pure transparent 
colour for the whole drawing, gradually ad- ! 
mitting body colour in union with trans- ; 
parent until in his latest fruit and flower I 
pieces there is little else than body colour. ! 
He described his method in later years as 
^ pure colour over pure colour,’ and he ob- ’ 
tained the most brilliant effects of which his 
materials were capable by touches of pure ! 
-colour on pure colour over opaque white. | 
Though he knew every variety and resource | 


, of handling, his peculiar tendency was to 
I pure colour rather than mixed tints, and to 
! hatch and stipple rather than wash. This led 
! in his later drawings to what is described by 
J !Mr. Buskin as ' a broken execution bv de- 
I t ached and sharply defimed touches.’ Sunt 
; had a few pupils, and once sent a young ar- 
tist the sound advice 'never to copy any one’s 
, manner,’ and ' to bear in mind that there is 
something more to accomplish than he will 
ever do ; ’ but although he was such a master 
of his art he was unable to explain his 
methods to others. Hunt drew at least two 
portraits of himself, one of which belongs to 
Mr. Sutton Palmer, the water-colour painter, 
and the other to Mr, Osier, and a bust of him 
by Alexander Munro is on the staircase of 
the Boyal Society of Painters in 'Water- 
colours. There are a few drawings hy Hunt 
at the British and South Kensington Mu- 
seums. Some fine collections of his draw- 
ings were made by Mr. Wade (Hunt’s doc- 
tor), !Mr. Buskin, and others, but probably 
the best are now those of Mr. James Orrock 
and ]Mr. Louis Huth. 

[Boget’s Hist, of tbe Old Water Colour So- 
ciety ; Red^ave’s Diet. 1878 ; Redgraves’ Cen- 
tury of Painters, 1890 ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves 
and Armstrong) ; Graves’s Diet. ; Eneyclopsedia 
Britannica ; Athenaeum, 20 Feb. 1864 ; Fraser’s 
Mag. November 1865 ; Ruskin’s Notes on Samuel 
Prout and William Hunt; W. E. Church’s W. M, 
Thackeray asan Artist and Art Critic; TheReader, 
27 Feb. 1864; Royal Academy Catalogues.] 

C. M. 

HUNTER, ALEXANTBER, M.B. (1729- 
1809), physician, bom at Edinburgh in 1729 
(the Memoir says 1733), was eldest son of a 
druggist in good circumstances. He was sent 
to the grammar school at ten, and at fifteen to 
the university, where he remained until he was 
twenty-one, having devoted the last three 
years to medicine. He spent the next year 
or two studying in London, in Bouen (under 
Le Cat), and in Paris (under Petit), and on 
his return to Edinburgh graduated M.B. m 
1753 (thesis, 'Be Cantharidibus ’). After 
practising for a few months at Gainsborough, 
and a few years at Beverley, he was invited 
to York in 1763, on the death of Br. Perrot, 
and continued to practise there with great 
success until his death in 1809. His first 
literary venture was a small tract in 1764, 
an ' Essay on the Nature and Virtues of the 
Buxton Waters,’ which went through six 
editions. The last appeared in 1797 under 
tbe name of 'The Buxton Manual.’ In 1806 
he published a similar work on the 'Waters 
of Harrowgate,’ York, 8vo. He took an 
active part in founding the Agricultural So- 
ciety at York in 1770, 'and to give respect- 
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ability to tke institution, be jjrevailed on the j 
'members to reduce their thoughts and obser- 
Yations into wi’iting/ These essays, on the 
food of plants, composts, &c., were edited by 
him in four Yolumes (London, 1770-2), under 
the title of ^ Georgical Essays,’ and were so 
much Yalued as to be reprinted thi'ee times 
(once at London and twice at York) before 
1803. His ^New Method of Raising Wheat 
for a Series of Years on the Same Land ’ ap- 
peared in 1796, York, 4to. 

In 1772 Hunter set to work to establish 
the York Lunatic Asylum . The building was 
finished in 1777, and Hunter was physician 
to it for many years. His continued interest 
in rural economy was shown in an elaborate 
illustrated edition, with notes, of Evelyn’s 
^ Sylva,’ in 1 yoL 4to, 1776 (reprinted in 
1786, in 2 vols. in 1801, and again, after his 
death, in 1812). In 1778 he edited Evelyn’s 
■ ‘Terra,’ and joined it to the third edition of 
the ‘Sylva,’ 1801. He was elected F.R,S. 
(Lond.) in 1777, andE.R.S. (Edinb.) in 1790. 
He was also made an honorary member of the 
Board of Agriculture, and in 1795 addressed 
a pamphlet to Sir John Sinclair on ‘ Outlines 
of Agriculture ’ (2nd edit. 1797). In 1797 
he published ‘ Au Illustration of the Ana- 
logy between Vegetable and Animal Parturi- 
tion,’ London, 8vo. He was author of a tract 
on the curability of consumption, extracted 
from the manuscript of William White of 
York, of which a French translation by A. A. 
Tardy (London, 1793) is known ; and also of | 
a cookery-book, called ‘ Gulina Famulatrix 
Medicinse,’ first published in 1804, reprinted 
in 1805, 1806, and 1807, and finally in 1820 
under the title ^ Receipts in Modern Cookery.’ 
A production of his old age, which became 
well known, was a collection of maxims 
called ^ Men and Manners ; or Concentrated | 
Wisdom.’ It quickly reached a third edition 
in 1808, The last edition contains 1,146 
maxims, chiefly trite and good, but mixed 
with a few of inferior quality, which have * 
every appearance of being original. He died 
on 17 May 1809, and was buried in the 
church of St. Michael le Belfry at York. 
He was twice married, first, in 1765, to 
Elizabeth Dealtry of Gainsborough, by whom 
he had two sons and one daughter, who pre- 
deceased him, and secondly, in 1799, to 
i^ne Bell of W elton, near Hull, who sur- 
vived him. 

[Memoir prefixed to 4th ed. of his Evelyn’s 
Sylva, 1812; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 525; G-ent. 
Mag, 1808 ii. 613, 1809 i. 483.] C. C. 

HTTHTEK ANDREW, D.D. (1743- 
1809), professor of divinity at Edinhurgh, 
horn in Edinhurgh in 1743, was the eldest 


son of Andrew Hunter of Park, writer to 
the signet, of the Ahhotshill branch of the 
Hunters of Hunterston, Ayrshire. His mother 
was Grizel, daughter of (jeneral Maxwell of 
Cardoness in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
After an education at a private school in 
Edinburgh, he passed to the university, where 
he completed the usual course of study in 
arts and divinity. He subsequently spent a 
year at the university of Utrecht studying 
theology. He was licensed as a preacher hy 
the presbytery of Edinburgh in 1767, hut, 
unwilling to he separated from his father, he 
declined for some years to accept a pastoral 
charge. During this period he was an active 
member of several literary and theological 
societies, and his reading and studies were 
directed by Robert Walker [q. v.] of the High 
Church, Edinburgh, the colleague of Dr, 
Blair, and one of the best preachers of the 
time. In 1770 he was ordained, and inducted 
as minister of the New Church, Dumfries, 
and soon afterwards he purchased the estate 
of Barjarg in that county. He was trans- 
lated to New Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
ill 1779, and at the same time was appointed 
colleague and successor to Dr. Robert Hamil- 
ton in tbe professorship of divinity in the 
university. In 1786 he was translated to the 
Tron Church, was moderator of the general 
assembly in 1792, declined soon afterwards the 
offer of a royal chaplaincy, and died 21 April 
1809. He was a prominent member of the 
evangelical section of the church. Inheriting 
an ample fortune, he taught the divinity class 
without remuneration as long as Dr. Hamilton 
lived, often helped poor students with pecu- 
niary aid, and gave largely to the charitable 
and religious enterprises of the time. He 
married in 1779 Marion Schaw, eldest daugh- 
ter of William, sixth lord Napier, hy whom he 
had William Francis, advocate, who took the 
additional name of Arundel, and succeeded 
to the estate of Barjarg ; John, D.D., minis- 
ter of Swinton, and afterwards of the Tron 
Church, Edinburgh ; and Grizel, who married 
George Ross, esq., advocate. 

Hunter published three separate sermona 
(1775, 1792, and 1797). Two other of hia 
sermons are in the ‘ Scottish Preacher.’ 

[Scott’s Fasti; Bower’s Univ. of Edinb.; 
Kay’s Portraits ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation.] 

G-. W. S. 

HUNTER, ANNE (1742-1821), poetess, 
eldest daimhter of Robert Flome, surgeon, and 
sister of & Everard Home [q. v.], ijiarried 
in July 1771 John Hunter [q. v.] the great 
surgeon. Before her marriage she had gained 
some note as a lyrical poetess, her ‘ Flower 
of the Forest” appearing in ‘The Lark,’ an 
Edinburgh periodical, in 1765. Her social 
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literary parties were among the most enjoy- 
able of her time, though not always to her 
husband’s taste. Elizabeth Carter and iMiss 
Delany were her attached friends, and Haydn 
set a number of her songs to music, including 
‘ My Mother bids me bind my Hair,’ origi- 
nally wiatten to an air of Pleydell’s. On her 
husband’s death in 1793, Mrs. Hunter was left 
ill provided for, and for some time she was 
indebted for a maintenance partly to the 
queen’s bounty and to the generosity of Dr. 
Clarthshore (1732-1812), and partly to the 
sale of her husband’s furniture, library, and 
curiosities (OTTLET,Zz/e of Hunter 137-9). 
In 1 799 parliament voted 1 5,000^. for the Hun- 
terian museum, which placed jMts. Hunter in 
fair circumstances. She had four children, of 
whom two, a son and a daughter (wife of Sir 
James Campbell), survived her. She lived in 
retirement in London till her death on 7 Jan. 
1821. Her poems (12mo, London, 1802 ; 2nd 
edition, 1803) show no depth of thought, 
but have a natural feeling and simplicity of 
expression, which make many of them worth 
reading (see British Critic, October 1802, xx. 
409-13). Her ^ Sports of the Genii,’ written 
in 1797 to a set of graceful drawings by Miss 
Susan Macdonald \d. 1803), eldest daughter 
of Lord-chief-baron Macdonald, display in 
addition humour and fancy. 

[Gent. Mag. 1821, vol. xei. pt. i. pp. 89, 90; 
also in Nichols’s Lit. lilnstr. vii. 638, by Arch- 
deacon R. Nares; Lives of John Hunter; Charles 
Rogers’s Modern Scottish Minstrel, 1855, i. 39, 
40.] G. T. R. 

HTJMTEE,, CHRISTOPHER (1675- 
1757), physician and antiquary, bom in July 
1675, was the only son of Thomas Hunter 
of Medomsley, Durham, by his second wife, 
Margaret Readshaw (Suetees, Durham, ii. 
289). He was educated at the free grammar 
school of Kepyer in Houghton-le-Spring, 
Durham- In 1692 he was admitted pensioner 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and became 
a favourite pupil of Thomas Baker (1656- 
1740) [q. V.], whose sister Margaret was the 
wife of John Hunter, Christopher’s elder 
brother. Erom this connection he derived a 
taste for antiquarian pursuits. He took the 
degree of bachelor of medicine in 1698, and 
soon afterwards settled in practice at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. He had a license, dated 7 Oct. 
1701, Horn Dr. John Brookbank, spiritual 
chancellor of Durham, to practise physic 
throughout the diocese of Durham. On 1 Aug. 
1702 he married, at Durham Abbey, Eliza- 
beth, one of the two daughters and coheiresses 
of John Elrington of Espersheales in the 
parish of BywelL, N'orthumberland. A few 
years later he removed from Stockton to Dur- 


ham, a place much more congenial to his 
social and antiquarian tastes. "He became a 
regular frequenter of the fine hbrary of the 
dean and chapter, but there is a tradition 
that he was eventually refused access for 
spilling a bottle of ink over a valuable copy 
of Magna Charta. He discovered coins, ex- 
cavated altars, and traced roads and stations 
at Lanchester and Ebehester. To the success 
of his researches on Roman ground, the altars 
preserved in the Cathedral Library at Dur- 
ham bear solid testimony; while his valuable 
local knowledge was of the highest use to 
Horsley in compiling his ^ Britannia Romana ’ 
(pp. 250-91), and to Gordon in his Htinera- 
rium Septentrionale’ (Addenda, p. 13). He 
also rendered considerable assistance to MH- 
kins in his ^Concilia’ (voL i. preface), and he 
contributed materials for Bourne’s ^ History of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ In April 1743 Hun- 
ter circulated proposals for printing by sub- 
scription in two quarto volumes a parochial 
history of the diocese of Durham, collected 
from the archives of the church of Durham, 
the chancery rolls there, and the records in 
the Consistory Court. IVith a view pro- 
bably to the completion of this work he was 
entrusted by Thomas Bowes of Streatlam 
with the valuable Bowes manuscripts. Hun- 
ter’s intended history, however, never saw 
the light. His publications were confined to 
an anonymous reissue, with considerable ad- 
ditions, of Davies’s ^ Rites and ^Monuments 
of the Church of Durham,’ 12mo, 1733, four 
papers in the ' Philosophical Transactions,’ and 
^An Illustration of Mr. Daniel Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, in the article of Peter Smart, 

A.M from original papers, with remarks,’ 

8vo, 1736, also without his name. In the 
spring of 1757 Hunter retired from Durham 
to his wife’s estate at Unthank in the parish 
of Shotley, Northumberland, where he died 
on 12 July of that year, and was buried in 
Shotley Church. His wife survived him, to- 
gether with his eldest son, Thomas. John, 
his younger son, and Anne, an only daugh- 
ter, died long before him. 

Hunter’s manuscript topographical collec- 
tions in twenty-one closely written volumes 
in folio were after his death offered for sale 
by his executors. Two volumes of transcripts 
from the chartularies of the church of Dur- 
ham, written in an extremely neat hand, and 
a bundle of loose papers, were purchased by 
the dean and chapter of Durham for twelve 
guineas ; but Thomas Randal, one of the 
executors, perceiving that the dean and chap- 
ter were likely to become the purchasers of 
the whole, for some reason stopped the sale 
of the remaining volumes. Another volume 
was in the possession of the family in 1820, 
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but many appear to be irretrievably lost, 
Surtees {Burham^ voL i. pt. ii. p. 161) pays 
a bigb tribute to tbe value of Hunter’s 
labours. Tbe greater portion of Hunter’s 
library was sold to Jobn Pdcbardson, book- 
seller, of Durham, for about 3501. His cabi- 
nets of Roman antiquities and coins were ac- 
quired by tbe dean and chapter of Durham. 
Hunter was elected F.S.A. on 15 Dec. 1725 
(Gough, Zzst of Soc. Antiq., p. *4). Three 
letters from Lister to Hunter are printed in 
Nichols’s ^Literary Anecdotes,’ ix. 690-1. 

[Surtees’s Durham, vol. i. pt. i. Introd, pp. 
7-8, vol. ii. pp. 287-8 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
viii. 282-7-1 G. G-. 


D.O.L. of the university of Oxford 23 June 
1819. In 1835 he removed from the ward 
of Bassishaw to that of Bridge Without and 
at the time of his death was the ^ father of the 
City.’ He died at Mortimer HiU, Readino- 
Berkshire, 20 April 1861. His first wife^ 
whom he married 15 July 1797, Penelope 
Maria, only daughter of James Free, having 
died in 1840, he married again, on 25 Oct. 
1841, Janet, second daughter of James Fenton 
of Hampstead \ she died at Cambridge Ter- 
race, Hyde Park, 21 Jan. 1859. By his first 
wife he had two sons and a daughter. His 
elder son J ohn (1798-1842) left a son, Claudius 
Stephen Paul, who succeeded his grandfather 
in the baronetcy. 


HUNTER, Sir CLAUDIUS STEPHEN 
(1775-1851), lord mayor of London, born at 
Beech Hill, near Reading, 24 Feb. 1775, was 
youngest son of Henry Hunter (1739-1789) 
of Beech Hill, Berkshire, a barrister, by Mary, 
third daughter of William Sloane, the great- 
nephew of Sir Hans Sloane, hart. His sister 
Mary (d. 1847) was second wife of William 
Manning, M.P. for Leamington, and was thus 
mother of Cardinal Manning. He was edu- 
cated at Newcome’s school at Hackney, and 
afterwards by a protestant clergyman in 
Switzerland. He entered as a student of the 
Inner Temple, but was subsequently articled 
for five years to Beardsworth, Burley, & 
Moore, solicitors, of Lincoln’s Inn. He com- 
menced business in 1797 as a solicitor in 
Lincoln’s Inn, in partnership with George 
Richards. A wealthy marriage in the same 
year proved of assistance, and his practice 
grew very large. He was solicitor to the 
commercial commissioners under the income 
duty acts, the London Dock Company, the 
Royal Institution, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Religion and Virtue and Sup- 
pression of Vice, the Linnean Society, and 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Company. 
In September 1804 he was chosen alderman 
of the ward of Bassishaw, and then relin- 
quished the general management of his busi- 
ness to his partner. Two years afterwards 
he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
Royal east regiment of London militia (be- 
coming colonel 10 Jan. 1810), and devoted 
much time to his regiment, which was occa- 
sionally called upon to serve at a distance 
from the metropolis. In June 1808 he was 
elected sheriff of London. He retired from 
business as a solicitor on 11 Jan. 1811, and 
was called to the bar. On 9 Nov. 1811 he 
became lord mayor of the city of London, 
when he revived aR the ancient ceremonies 
woi;thy of renewal, and his pageant; was ex- 
ceptionally magnificent. He was created a 
baronet on llDee. 1812 andmade an honorary 


[Foster’s Baronetage; Times, 11 Nov. 1811, 
p. 2 ; European Mag. September 1812, pp. 179- 
184, with portrait; G-ent, Mag. July 1851, pp. 
88-90; Illustrated London News, April 185i> 
p. 329.] G. C. B. 

HUNTER, GEORGE ORBY (1773.?- 
1843), translator of Byron into French, was 
probably the English officer of the name who 
was appointed ensign in the old 100th foot 
in 1783, promoted lieutenant in the 7th , 
royal fusfliers in 1785, and after holding 
the adjutancy of the latter corps for a few 
years, sold out of the army in February 1790. 
The name does not occur in either the Eng- 
lish or Indian army lists from 1790 to 1843. 
The register of deaths at Dieppe shows that 
^Georges Orhy Hunter, colonel of Enghsh 
infantry, of the supposed age of 70, parentage 
and wife unlmown, and having his domicile 
at No. 6 Grande Rue, Dieppe, died there on 
26 April 1843.’ Hunter was engaged on a 
translation of Byron’s works into French. 
He completed ‘ The Giaour,’ ^ Bride of Ahy- 
dos,’ *Cain,’ and the first 186 stanzas of 
‘ Don Juan.’ The work was finished by M. 
Pascal Ram6, and was published, in three 
vols. 8vo, at Paris in 1845. 

[Army Lists; Registre des Actes de D^ces de 
la Ville de Dieppe at the Mairie of Dieppe; 
OEuvxes de Byron, traduites de Orhy Hunter et 
Pascal Ram6 (Paris, 1845), preface. For in- 
cidental notices of the family of Orhy Hunter, 
of Crowland, Lincolnshire, see Hunter, Robert, 
major-general ; also Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 
hi. 231; G-ent. Mag. 1769 p. 511, 1791 pt. ii. 
p. 969 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. i. 290-4.] 

H. M. C. 

HUNTER, HENRY (1741-1802), divine, 
horn at Culross, Perthshire, on 25 Aug. 1741, 
was the fifth child of David and Agnes 
Hunter. In 1754 he was sent to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and became tutor first 
to Alexander Boswell, afterwards lord Bal- 
muto , and subsequently, in 1768, in the family 
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of the Earl of Dundonald at Culross Abbey, j parts of a careless ‘‘ Histoiy of London and 
On 2 May 1764 he received license to preach I its EnvironSy’ vrhich he did not live to com- 
from the presbytery of Dunfermline, and vas | plete. The publisher, J ohn Stockdale, vdth 
ordained minister of South Leith on 9 Jan. ! the assistance of other hacks, issued the dis- 
1766. In 1769 he preached in London, and | creditable compilation as a complete Tvork 
declined a call from the Scots congregation j in two quarto volumes in ISll. At the re- 
in Swallow Street, Piccadilly ; but in 1771 { quest of Lis congregation Hunter completed 
he accepted an invitation from the congre- ! and published John Eell's ^ Lectures on the 
gation at London Wall, and about the same | Evidences of Christianity,’ 8 vo, London, 1798 
time was created D.D. by the university of : (another edition, 1799). 

Edinburgh. He visited Lavater at Zurich [life prefixed to Sermons, &c., 1804 ; Monthly 
in August 1787, to secure Lavater s assent j Magazine, xiv. 456; Chambers’s Eminent Scots- 
to the publication of an English version by j men, ii. 319-20; Anderson’s Scottish Aation,ii. 
himself of the ^ Essays on Physiognomy.’ He 1 516-17.1 G-. G- 


ofliciated as chaplain to the Scots Corporation i HUHTER, JOHN (1728-1793), anato- 

in London, and was, on 5 Aug. 1790, elected j mist and surgeon, born on 13 Eeb. 1728 at 
secretary to the corresponding board of the 1 Long Calderwood, in the parish of East KR- 
SocietyforPropagatingChristianKnowledge bride, Lanarkshire, was the youngest of ten 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. ' children. His father, John Hunter (d. 1741, 
His closing years were clouded hy the loss aged 78), was descended from an old Ayr- 
of four of his children. He died at Bristol shire family, Hunter of Hunterston, and was 
on 27 Oct. 1802, and was buried on 6 Nov. a man of intelligence, integrity, and anxious 
in BTinhill Fields. In May 1766 he manied temperament. His mother, Agnes Paul, 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Charters, mi- | daughter of the treasurer of the city of Glas- 
nister of Inverkeithing, and hy her, who died gow, was an excellent and handsom'e woman, 
on 25 July 1803, he left two sons and one i As a boy Hunter showed little taste for hooks, 
daughter (Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxii. pt. ii. p. , loved country sports, and being allowed to 
1072). neglect school never overcame the defects of 

Hunter wrote: 1. ‘Sacred Biography,’ a his education. TVhen about seventeen he 


course of lectures on the lives of Bible cha- 
racters (vol. i. 1783, vol. vi. and last 1792) j 
6 th edition, 1802 (5 vols. 8 vo) ; 8 th edition, 
1820. 2 . ‘ Sermons. ... To which are sub- 
joinedMemoirs, Anecdotes, and Illustrations,’ 
1795, 2 vols. 3. ‘ Sermons and other Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces,’ London, 1804 (2 vols. 
8 vo), posthumous, with memoir and portrait 
engraved by Thomas Holloway [q. v.], after 
a portrait by Stevenson. 

Hunter’s translations include: 1. ‘Lavater’s 
Essays on Physiognomy,’ London, 1789-98, 
5 vols. 4to, illustrated with more than eight 
hundred engravings, executed by or under 
the inspection of Thomas Holloway. The 
cost price of each copy was 30^. 2 . Euler’s 
‘ Letters to a German Princess on different 
subjects in Physics and Philosophy,’ 2 vols. 
8 vo, London, 1795, with original notes and 
a glossary of foreign and scientific terms; 
new edition, 1846, with notes hy Sir David 
Brewster. 3. Bemardin de St. Pierre’s 
‘ Studies of Nature ’ and ‘ Botanical Harmony,’ 
5 vols. 8 vo, London, 1796-7. 4. Sonnini de 
Manonconrt’s ‘ Travels to Upper and Lower 
Egypt,’ 3 vols. 8 vo, London, 1799 (severely 
criticised hy one Monk in ‘ Hilaria Hun- 
teriana,’ 4to, 1800). 5. The sixth volume of 
Saurin’s ‘Sermons,’ 1800-6, 7 vols. 8 vo. 
6 . Cast 6 ra’s ‘ History of Catharine H,’ 8 vo, 
London, 1800. 

In 1796 Hunter began tbe publication in 


went to stay in Glasgow with his sister, Mrs. 
Buchanan, whose husband, a cabinet-maker, 
was in difficulties. Hunter helped hi m for 
some time in his trade, and acquired much 
mechanical skill. In ibis twentieth year he 
visitedjhis brother T^TUiam (1 718-1783) [q.v.] 
in London, with a view to assisting in his 
dissecting room. He travelled on horseback 
in September 1748, and was set to work on 
a dissection of the arm-muscles. Succeed- 
ing beyond expectation, he was able to super- 
intend pupils in the second season. He was 
very popular with the ‘resurrection-men,’ 
who were then essential to the anatomist, 
was fond of lively company and of the theatre, 
and was familiarly known as ‘Jack Hunter.’ 
In the summer of 1749-50 his brother obtained 
permission for him to attend Chelsea Hos- 
pital under William Gheselden In 1751 

he became a pupil of Pott at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. In 1753 he was appointed one of 
the ‘masters of anatomy’ of the Surgeons’ 
Corporation. In 1 754 he entered as a surgeon’s 
pupO. at St. George’s Hospital, where he was 
house-surgeon for some monthi in 1756. On 
5 June 1755 he was matriculated as a com- 
moner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. The last 
entry for battels against his name in the 
buttery accounts is dated 25 July 1765, but 
his name was kept on the hooks till 10 Dec, 
1756. Inlateryears Hunter told Sir Anthony 
Carlisle, ‘ They wanted to make an old woman 
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of me, orth^I should stuff Latin and Ureek tiger (^Ottlex, p. 29). Every hour he could 

-at the university; but,’ he added, signifi- snatch from practice or sleep was devoted to 

•cantly pressing his thumbnail on the table, dissection, experiment, and reflection. In 
^ these schemes I cracked like so many vermin 1/6-1 hejoought two acies of land at Earl’s 
as they came before me.’ Eoth Home and Court, Hensingtion, and built a plain house 
Ottley state that Hunter began to assist his on it, which he afterwards greatly enlarged 
brother in lecturing in 1754. In the 'Euro- (see EeainTK Bitckland in Sunter at JEarVs 
pean Magazine’ for October 1782 (ii. 247) it Court). Here he had all kinds of con- 
is stated,'" on the other hand, apparently on veniences for dissection, maceration, &c., as 
John Hunter’s authority, that his brother well as cages for living animals. He had a 
wished to take him into partnership wdth pond ornamented with skulls in the garden, 
him and in 1758 declared him fully com- where he made experiments on the artificial 
petent, but that he declined on account of formation of pearls in oysters. He was very 
his aversion to pubhc speaking and extreme fond of bees, having' several hives in his con- 
diffidence. Assisting in lecturing did not, servatory, but he was fondest of the fiercer 
however, involve partnership, and the two quadrupeds. Once he was thrown down by 
statements are not incompatible. There is a little bull which Queen Charlotte had 
evidence that during this period John traced given him. On another occasion two leo- 
the descent of the testis in the fcBtus ; made pards broke loose, but, though unarmed, he 
discoveries as to the nature of the placental mastered them both. In 1766 he made his 
circulation ; investigated the nasal and ol- first communication to the Koyal Society, an 
factory nerves ; tested the absorbing powers anatomical description of a siren from South 
of veins ; studied the nature of pus, and did Carolina, and was elected F.R.S. on 5 Feb. 
a great deal, in concert with his brother, to 1767 (earlierthan his elder brother William), 
determine the course and functions of the In 1767 he ruptured his tendo Achillis by 
lymphatic system. Although William often an accident, and his study of his own case 
acknowledged that he was in certain points and of the mode of repair of ruptured tendons 
simply his brother’s interpreter, J ohn thought led to the present improved practice of cutting 
his acknowledgments insufficient. Weakness through tendons under the skin for the rehef 
of health, after an attack of inflammation of distorted and contracted joints. In 1767 
of the lungs in 1759, induced him to leave hebecame a member pf the Surgeons’ Corpora- 
his brother and accept in October 1760 a tion, and in the following year was a candi- 
staff-surgeoncy in Hodgson and Keppel’s date for the surgeoncy to St. George’s Hos- 
expedition to Belleisle, which sailed in 1761. pital, in succession to Gataker. His brother 
While off Belleisle he was studying the con- supported him, and he was’ elected on 9 Dec. 
ditionsof the coagulation of the blood by 114 votes to 42 given for D. Bayford. 

Use on the Blood, &c , p. 21). In 1762 he His practice increased, and in 1768 he re- 
served with the British army in Portugal, moved to the large house in Jermyn Street 
and acquired an extensive knowledge of gun- which his brother had vacated. Here he took 
shot wounds and inflammation, pursuing at house’-pupils, who were bound to him for five 
the same time his study of human anatomy years, at a premium of five hundred guineas, 
and of the physiology of hibernating animals. Among them was Edward Jenner [q. v.], to 
Keturning to London on half-pay in 1763, whom Hunter became much attached, and 
Hunter started in practice as a surgeon in whom in 1775 he begged to join him in lec- 
Golden Square, and soon formed a private turing. Many of his interesting letters to 
•class for anatomy and operative surgery; but Jenner are given in Baron’s ' Life of Jenner,’ 
owing to his ineffective delivery and exposi- and others are in Ottley’s ^ Life of Hunter.’ 
fion, his pupils never numbered more than In May 1771 Hunter published the first part 
twenty. He also took resident pupils. His of his ‘ Treatise on the Human Teeth,’ and in 
studies in comparative and human anatomy July of the same year he married Miss Anne 
andinsnrgeryhecontinuedwithindefatigable Home [see Hunter, Aetnxi]. Though they got 
zeal. He obtained the refusal of all animals on well together, her taste for fashionable so- 
•dyingin the Towermenagerie and other collec- ciety sometimes irritated Hunter, who once, 
tions, and in some cases bought rare animals, upon finding his drawing-room full, said that 
which he allowed to be exhibited on condition he had not been informed of ' this kick-up,’ and 
that he received the carcases at death. Sir requested the guests to disperse. In June 
Everard Home stated that as soon as he accu- 1772 he contributed to the Royal Society 
mulated ten guineas by fees, Hunter always his celebrated paper ' On the Digestion of 
made some addition to his collection. On the Stomach after Death,’ the first of many 
one occasion he borrowed five guineas from important papers. In the autumn of 1772 
G.Nicol, the king’s bookseller, to buy a dying his brother-in-law, Everard Home [q- v-1 
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iDecame his pupil, and describes the museum ! to his brother, who at first pooh-poohed and 
as at this time filling all the best rooms in 1 afterwards adopted them. The society de- 
his house. Trarellers often sent him rarities, eided not to print John Hunter’s paper or the 
and he also bought anything curious bearing correspondence. His account as to facts may 
on his subjects. Until 1774, howe%’er, his be safely accepted. There is no doubt that 
income did not reach 1,000/. a year. In 1773 ; in William’s study of the subject this dis- 
he began to lecture on the theory and prac- section figured only as one incident, or that 
tice of surgery, at first to his pupils and a he regarded discoveries made in his dissecting 
few friends admitted gratuitously, but after- ! room as his property. An estrangement fol- 
wards on payment of a fee of four guineas. In lowed between the brothers, which was barely 
these lectures Hunter maybe said to have first healed on the deathbed of the elder. In 1781 
introduced into this country the ideaof ‘prin- Hunter was called as a scientific witness by 
ciples’ofsurgery,includingarationalexplana- ; the defence in the tri al of Captain Donellan at 
tion of processes of repairand a scientific basis W arwick for the alleged poisoning of his bro- 
for operations. He never overcame his difil- I ther-in-law, Sir Theodosius Boughton, with 
culty in lecturing, and at the beginning of I laurel- water, and in cross-examination be- 
each course he always composed himself by came hesitating and confused, and was con- 
a draught of laudanum. He read his lectures ' temptuously mentioned by the judge, Francis 
on alternate evenings from October to April BuUer [q. v.] His evidence had really been 
from seven to eight o’clock. His class was | given with proper scientific caution, and 
usually comparatively small, seldom exceed- stands the test of later knowledge. In 1783 
ing thirty, hut it included such men as Astley j he acquired the most expensive specimen in his 
Cooper, Cline, Abernethy, Anthony Carlisle, ! museum, the skeleton of O’Brien or O’Byme, 
Chevalier, and Macartney. In 1773 he had the Irish giant, seven feet seven inches high, 
his first attack of angina pectoris, from which ; said to have cost him 500/. The giant had by his 
he afterwards suffered very severely when ; will tried to prevent Hunter from obtaining 
mentally distressed. In 1775 he engaged a i his skeleton, by ordering his coffin to be se- 
young artist named William Bell to reside ! curely sunk in deep water ; but Hunter bribed 
with him, make anatomical preparations and j the undertaker heavily, and the body was 
drawings, and superintend his museum. Bell 1 stolen while on its way to the sea, was taken 
stayed with him till 1789, when he became | by Hunter to EarFs Court in his own carriage, 
an assistant-surgeon to the East India Com- | and was promptly skeletonised. Inthisyearhe 
pany, and died in 1792, In January 1776 was elected a member of the Boyal Society of 
Hunter was appointed surgeon extraordinary | Medicine and the Boyal Academy of Surgery 
to G-eorge IH, and in the same year, being in- of Paris, and he took part in forming a So- 
terested in the Humane Society’s work, drew ciety for the Improvement of Medical and 
up for the Koyal Society his * Proposals for ! Chirurgical Enowledge, which lasted about 
the Becovery of People apparently Browned.’ 1 twenty years, and published three volumes of 
In the same yearhe delivered before the Boyal I ' Transactions/ 

Society the first of his six ^Croonian Lectures’ | In view of the expiration of his lease in 

on muscular motion, 1776-82, which were 1 Jermyn Street in the end of 1783, he bought 
published posthumously in his works. In ; the lease for twenty-four years of two houses, 
1777 Hunter suffered severely from vertigo. ' one on the east side of Leicester Square 
He had to leave London and visit Bath in , (Ho. 28), and the other in Castle Street, 
the autumn, when he met Jenner, who was [ with the intervening ground. Buring the 
surprised at his altered appearance, and diag- next two or three years he spent 3,000/. in 
nosed that he had an organic affection of the ! building on the vacant ground a large museum, 
heart. lu January 1780 Hunter read a paper : withlecture-rooms below (now used as a violin 
before the Koyal Society on the structure of maker’s factory), carrying on his anatomical 
the human placenta, in which he laid exclu- work in the Castle Street house, and living 
. sive claim to certain discoveries regarding the f in Leicester Square. His collections, which 
utero-placental circulation which his brother had cost him 10,000/., were removed into 
had claimed in his lectures and in his work on the museum in April 1785, under the care of 
the uterus. William Hunter protested in a Everard Home, Bell, and Ajidr6, another as- 
letter to the society (3 Feb. 17 80) that the dis- sistant. In this yearhe made the experiments 
covery was wellknowntobehis,and had never on the mode of growth of deer’s antlers which 
been previously contested. John Hunter in resulted in his discovery of the establishment 
reply asserted that he had made the discoveries of collateral circulation by anastomosing 
in dissecting a preparation iu May 1754, with branches of arteries. The discovery ledhim in 
Br. Mackenzie, an assistant of Smellie, and Becemherto tie the femoral artery of a patient 
that he had afterwards communicated them , suffering from popliteal aneurysm, trusting to 
TOl. XXVIII. V 
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tlie development of the collateral circalation. 
His procedureVas justified by the patient’s re- 
covery in six weeks (see Hoiie, Trans. Society 
for Improvement of Med. and Chir. K: 7 iowledge^ 
i. 138). Operations of a similar kind have 
since saved very many lives. In 17 86 he pub- 
lished his Treatise on the Venereal Disease,’ 
after many years’ study, and also his Ob- 
servations on certain parts of the Animal 
<Economy,’ both being printed in his own 
house. In the same year, on the death of 
Middleton, he was appointed deputy surgeon- 
general to the army, and in 1790, on the death 
of Adair, surgeon-general and inspector-gene- 
ral of hospitals. In 1787 he received the 
Copley medal from the Eoyal Society for his 
discoveries in natural history. 

The death of Pott in December 1788 left 
Hunter the undisputed head of the surgical 
profession. Soon afterwards he secured the 
services of Home as assistant-surgeon at St. 
George’s, and in 1792 Home undertook the 
delivery of Hunter’s surgical lectures with the 
aid of his manuscripts. Hunter now devoted 
much of his spare time to completinghis great 
work on ‘ The Blood, Inflammation, and Gun- 
shot W ounds,’ which he did not live to publish. 
Early in 1792, on the resignation of Charles 
Hawkins, Thomas Keate, then assistant to 
John Gunning [q. v.], the senior surgeon at 
St. George’s, was chosen surgeon by a con- 
siderable majority, in opposition to Home, 
who was Hunter’s candidate. At the con- 
clusion of the acrimonious contest Hunter 
announced his intention of no longer dividing 
with the other surgeons the fees he received 
for pupils, on the grormd that they neglected 
to instruct them properly. The surgeons 
denied his right to take this action, and the 
subscribers to the hospital supported them. 
A letter addressed to the subscribers by Hun- 
ter on 28 Feb. 1793 (see Lancet, 3 July 1886) 
details the efforts he had made to induce his 
colleagues to improve their teaching. The 
other surgeons, in concert with a committee, 
drew up rules for the admission and regu- 
lation of pupils, without consulting Hunter. 
One rule forbade the entry of pupils without 
previous medical instruction. Two young 
Scotchmen ignorant of the rule came up in the 
autumn and appealed to Hunter, who under- 
took to press for their admission at the next 
board meeting on 16 Oct. 1793. On the morn- 
ing of that day he expressed his anxiety lest 
a dispute should occur, being convinced "that 
the excitement would be fatal to him. His 
life, he used to say, was ^ in .the hands of any 
rascal who chose to annoy and tease him.’ 
At the meeting, while Hunter was speak- 
ing in favour of his request, a colleague 
(probably Gunning) flatly contradicted one 


of his statements. Hunter immediately ceased 
speaking and retired into an adjoining room 
where he almost immediately fell dead in 
the arms of Dr. Robertson, physician to St. 
George’s. Autopsy revealed that the mitral 
valves and coronary arteries were ossified, 
and that the heart was otherwise- diseased. 
He was buried on 22 Oct. in the vaults of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. On 28 March 1859 
his remains, having been identified by Francis 
Trevelyan Buckland [q. v.], were removed, at 
the cost of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, to Abbot Islip’s Chapel, on the north 
side of the nave of Westminster Abbey. In 
1877 a memorial window to Hunter was 
placed in the north transept of Kensington 
Parish Church by public subscription. His 
widow survived till 1821. Of his four chil- 
dren, two survived him: John, who became 
an officer in the army, and Agnes, who mar- 
ried Captain James Campbell, eldest son of 
Sir James Campbell ; neither left issue. 

In person Hunter was of middle height, 
vigorous, and robust, with high shoulders 
and rather short neck. His features were 
strongly marked, with prominent eyebrows, 
P 3 a'amidal forehead, and eyes of light blue 
or grey. His hair in youth was a reddish 
yellow, and in later years white. The fine 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds (painted 
in May 1785) in the possession of the Royal 
College of Surgeons was a happy and sudden 
inspiration, due to Hunter’s falling into a 
reverie. A copy by Jackson is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, and another is in St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford. Sharp’s engraving from 
it (1788) is one of his best works. 

Hunter often rose at five or six to dissect, 
breakfasted at nine, saw patients till twelve, 
and visited his hospital and outdoor patients 
till four. He was most punctual and orderly 
in his visits, leaving a duplicate of his visit- 
ing-book at home, so that he could be found 
at any time. He dined at four. For many 
years he drank no wine, and sat but a short 
time at table, except when he had company. 
He slept for an hour after dinner, then read 
or prepared his lectures, made experiments, 
and dictated the results of his dissections. 
He was often left at midnight, with his lamp 
freshly trimmed, still at work. He wrote his 
first thoughts andmemoranduma on oddscraps 
of paper. These were copied and arranged, 
and formed many folio volumes of manuscript. 
Hunter would often have his manuscripts re- 
written many times, making during the pro- 
cess endless corrections and transpositions. 

In manners Hunter was impatient, blunt, 
and unceremonious, often rude and overbear- 
ing, but he was candid and unreserved to 
a fault. He read comparatively little, and 
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could never adequately expound tiie infer- ' 
mation already accessible on any subject. 
Most of what he knew he had acquired him- j 
selfj and he attached perhaps undue impor- j 
tance to personal investigation. Fewmenhave ! 
ever done so much with so little book-leam- : 
ing. His detachment from books, combined 
with his patient search for facts, gave him a 
vital ^ip of subjects most needing to be 
studied in the concrete. His opinions were i 
always in process of improvement, and he ! 
never clung to former opinions through con- 1 
servatism. Yet he was a tory in politics, and 
^ wished all the rascals who were dissatisfied | 
with their country would be good enough to 
leave it.’ He would rather have seen his 
museum on fire than show it to a democrat. 
He was usually taciturn, but vt^hen he spoke 
his words were well chosen, forcible, and 
pointed, often broadly or coarsely humorous. 
But although he could never spell well or 
write grammatically, and his writings were 
carefullv revised hv others before thev were 
printed, they preserve his ruggedness of style. , 
He occasionallv became confused in his lee- 
tures, andwoiild advise his hearers not to take 
down a passage. ^ My mind is like a beehive,’ 
he said to A&rnethy, a simile which struck 
the latter as very correct, for in the midst of 
buzz and apparent confusion there was great 1 
order, regularity, and abundant store of food, 
which had been collected by incessant indus- 
try (^Hunterian Oration^ 1819). His power 
of sustained and persevering industry was 
enormous. Clift describes him as ^ standing 
for hours, motionless as a statue, except that, 
with a pair of forceps in each hand, he was 
picking asunder the connecting fibres of some 
structure he was studyiug,’and he was equally 
capable of absorption for hours in thought. 
He felt that, although he was really a mere 
pigmy in knowledge, he was a giant com- 
pared with his contemporaries. He only 
valued money for the aid that it gave to his 
researches. He never took fees from curates, 
authors, or artists. His income, which first 
reached 1,000/. in 1774, was 5,000/. for some 
years later, and 6,000/. before his death. He 
often sent valuable patients to young men 
starting in practice, and gave promising men 
tickets for his lectures. 

As an investigator, original thinker, and 
stimulator of thought, Hunter stands at the 
head of British surgeons. His originality was 
equally evidenced in the devising of crucial 
experiments and in his prevision of truths 
which he could not have learned from others 
or by direct observation. Such truths are his 
belief that the blood is alive in the same sense 
as other parts of the body; and that higher 
animals in passingfrom the embryo to the com- 


plete form go through a series of changes, in 
each of which it resembles the adult form of 
some lower creature (Owex, Physiological 
Catalogue of College of Surgeons, vol. i. p. ii). 

He thought that occasional distinctness of sex 
in hermaphrodite animals might account for 
the origin of distinct sexes (compare DxEWiit, 
Descent of Mari). His strong belief that life 
was a principle of force separate from and 
anterior to organisation was never clearly 
and consistently put forward ; but it was 
raised by his pupils into a dogma, especially 
by Ahemethy, and was an important subject 
of controversy before modern chemical and 
physical discoveries had given precision to 
physiological ideas. One of Hunter’s most 
distinctive merits was his grasp of living 
beings in one view, as one science. He was 
an all-round naturalist with an object, that 
of explaining life and organisation, and dis- 
covering principles of surgery. 

Hunter’s ^ Treatise on the Blood, Inflam- 
mation, and Gunshot Wounds’ is his most 
important work; it is a compound of phy- 
siology, pathology, and surgery, and, while 
defective in regarding the red corpuscles as 
the least important part of the blood, is full 
of original observations and remarks. His 
account of inflammation necessarily loses 
value, since modem observations have re- 
vealed its nature, but it marked a great ad- 
vance in knowledge, and for many years it 
stimulated the progress of surgery, and some 
of his views have been in recent times found 
to be truer than others which supplanted 
them. Bis most notable surgical advance 
was in the tying of the artery above the seat 
of disease in aneurysm. But the general in- 
fluence of his teaching and method of study 
was even more important. Sir James Paget 
and many others term him ^ the founder of 
scientific surgery,’ as having first studied and 
directed attention to the processes of disease 
and repair on which the practice of surgery 
is based, and having brought to this study a 
large knowledge of physiology. He was 'a 
cautious rather than a brilliant operator, and 
never used the knife when he conld avoid it, 
holding that ^ to perform an operation is to 
mutilate a patient we cannot cure, and so an* 
acknowledgment of the imperfection of our 
art.’ He was very cautious in deductions 
from physiology, and rinmany of his writings 
on surgical practice there is hardly a sign 
that he was a great physiologist ’ (Pauet). 

In comparative anatomy lus work was ex- 
tensive and of permanent value, yet not so 
valuable as Cuvier’s, for he studied the suhj ect , 
in order to obtain knowledge of human phy- 
siology and pathology, and not for itself. But 
his papers as now published, and his museum 
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stow that ‘ Hunter had collected materials 
for a work which needed hut the finishing 
touches to have made it one of the greatest, 
most durable, and valuable contributions ever 
made by any one man to the advancement 
of the science of comparative anatomy’ (Pro- 
fessor W. H.Flowek, Introductory Lecture, 
14 Feb. 1870), His observations and ex- 
periments on vegetable life were numerous 
and important. 

Hunter’s ‘ Observations and Reflections on 
Geology,’ not published till 1859, as an in- 
troduction to the College of Surgeons’ ^ Cata- 
logue of Fossils,’ and his posthumous paper 
^ On Fossil Bones’ (Phil. Trctns. 1794, Ixxxiv. 
407) indicate a perception of the changes 
undergone by fossils and of their general 
scientific value, which was far in advance of 
his time. He recognised water as the chief 
agent in producing changes, but showed that 
the popular notion about the deluge was erro- 
neous. He inferred that there had been re- 
peated changes in the level of land, lasting 
many thousand centuries, and important cli- 
matic variations, and he made numerous 
other correct inferences in physical geology. 
The ‘ Observations ’ were at first intended for 
the Royal Society j but objections were made 
by a geological friend to his use of language 
which implied that the earth was more than 
six thousand years old, and he conseq^uently 
did not send in the paper to the society. 

Hunter’s works, and especially his .pos- 
thumous papers, contain numerous psycho- 
logical remarks, exhibiting much originality 
and shrewdness, without evidence of syste- 
matic study. 

Hunter designed his museum to illustrate 
the entire phenomena of life in all organ- 
isms, in health and disease. Its essential 
plan was physiological. It included, besides 
wet preparations which enabled all struc- 
tures with similar functions to be compared, 
dried and osteological preparations of all 
kinds, monsters and malformations, fossils, 
plants and parts of plants, and all manner of 
products of diseased action. There were also 
many drawings, oil-paintings, and casts illus- 
trating disease. He had apparently intended 
to give in a catalogue an account of his ob- 
servations in each department. On matters 
relating to dissection, preservation, and em- 
balming, his hints and directions are of the 
greatest value. 

An account is given under Home, Sie 
Evebakd, and Cliet, Willta k , of the de- 
struction of Hunter’s manuscripts by Home 
after he had utilised them for his own purposes 
for many years. Clift’s transcripts, which 
are in the library of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of EngWd, were published by Sir 


R. Owen in ^ Essays and Observations,’ 1861 
(see below). 

By his will Hunter left his paternal estate, 
which Dr. Baillie had made over to him, to 
his son, and directed Earl’s Court to be sold, 
and the proceeds, after payment of debts, to be 
divided between his widow and two children. 
His museum was to be first offered to the 
British government on reasonable terms, and 
if refused was to be sold to some foreign state, 
or in one lot by auction. In the condition of the 
national finances in 1793 Mr. Pitt showed no 
eagerness to buy it. To maintain his family 
while negotiations were in progress, his furni- 
ture, library, crystals, paintings, and objects 
of vertu were sold. Sir Joseph Banks, pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, did not in 1796 
consider Hunter’s museum ' an object of im- 
portance to the general study of natural his- 
tory.’ In 1799 a committee of the House 
of Commons recommended the purchase of 
Hunter’s collection for 15,000/., having heard 
evidence that it was worth much more. Tfiis 
sum was voted, and the collection was offered 
by government to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians. On their refusal, it was offered to and 
accepted by the Royal College of Simgeons in 
1800, under a board of trustees, on condition 
that a proper catalogue should be made, a 
conservator appointed, and that twenty-four 
lectures on comparative anatomy should be 
delivered annually at the college. The erection 
of a suitable building to contain it was aided 
by further government grants of 15,000/. and 
12,600/., and the museum was opened in 1813, 
in which year Dr. Baillie and Sir Everard 
Home arranged for the delivery of an annual 
Hunterian oration on Hunter’s birthday. In 
1819 the Hunterian Society was founded in 
connection with the College of Surgeons. 

Besides his papers in ^ Medical Commen- 
taries,’ the ^ Philosophical Transactions,’ and 
'^Transactions of a Society for Improvement 
of Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge,’ of 
which Ottley gives a complete list. Hunter 
wrote : 1 . ' A Treatise on the N atur al History 
of the Human Teeth,’ London, 4to, pt. i., 
1771 ; pt. ii., 1778. On the publication of 
pt. ii. the two parts bound together were sold 
as a second edition with a new title-page ,* 
3rd edit., 1803. 2. ‘ A Treatise on the Vene- 
real Disease,’ London, 1st edit., 4to, 1786 ; 
2nd edit., 4to, 1788 ; 3rd edit., 4to, 1794, with 
notes by Sir E. Home (this edition was re- 
printed from the first edition, and contains 
the errors which Hunter had corrected in 
the second edition. Home also inco:^orated 
remarks of his own in the text undistinguish- 
ably, and omitted whole paragraphs or parts 
of paragraphs); 4th edit., edited by Joseph 
Adams, 8vo, 1810 ; 5th edit., by Home, 1809. 
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3 . ‘ Observations on certain parts of the Ani- 
mal OEconomy/ 4to, 1 7 86, including his papers 
on the foetal testes, the vesiculte seminales, j 
and nine papers from the ‘ Philosoph.ical ; 
Transactions,’ viz. on the free-martin (her- 
maphrodite cow), on a hen-pheasant with 
cock feathers, on the organ of hearing in fishes, 
on the air receptacles of birds, on animal 
heat, on the recovery of the apparently | 
drowned, on the structure of the placenta, 
on the Cxillaroo trout ; also a long paper on 
digestion, the colour of the eye-pigment in ! 
various animals, and the nerve of the organ of 
smell ; 2nd edit., revised and enlarged, 1792. 
The principal addition is Hunter’s ‘ Observa- 
tions tending to show that the 'Wolf, Jackal, 
and Dog are all of the same species.’ 4. ' A 
Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation, and 
•Gunshot Wounds,’ London, 4to, 1794; with 
a short account of the author’s life bv Sir E. 
Home, 2nd edit., 1812, 2 vols. Svo ; 3rd edit., 
2 vols., 1818 ; 4th edit., 1 voL, 1828. 5. ^Di- 
rections for Preserving Animals and parts 
of Animals for Anatomical Investigation,’ 
published by the Boyal College of Surgeons 
in 1809. 6. ‘ The Works of John Hunter’ 

were edited, with notes, by James F. Palmer, 
4 vols. Svo, with a 4to vol. of plates, mostly 
from the originals, 1835-7 ; vol. i. included 
Ottley’s ‘ Life of J.Hunter,’and Hunter’s ‘ Sur- 
gical Lectures,’ delivered in 1786 and 1787, 
from the shorthand notes of Mr. Henry Hum- 
sey of Ohesham, collated with Parkinson’s and 
other notes ; vol. ii. ^ The Treatise on the Teeth,’ 
with notes by Thomas Bell’ (1792-1880) 
[q. V.], and that ' On the Venereal Disease,’ 
with notes by G.- G. Babington; vol. iii. 

^ Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation, &c.,’ 
with papers, &:c., published in ^ Transactions 
of Society for Improvement of Medical and 
Chimrgical Knowledge ;’ vol. iv. ‘ Observa- 
tions on certain parts of the Animal QEco- 
nomy,’ with preface and notes by B. Owen ; 
the six ^ Oroonian Lectures on Muscular 
Motion,’ and his other zoological papers. 
7. ^ Observations and Reflections on Geology. 

. . . Intended to serve as an Introduction to 
the Catalogue of his Collection of Extraneous 
Fossils,’ London, 1859, 4to. 8. ^Memoranda 
on Vegetation,’ 1860, 4to. 9. ^ Essays and 
Observations on Xatural History, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Psychology, and Geology,’ being 
his posthumous papers on those subjects, 
copied by William Clift, arranged and revised 
with notes by Sir B. Owen, together with 
Owen’s ^ Lectures on the Hunterian Collection 
of Fossils,’ delivered in March 1855, London, 
Svo, 2 vols., 1861, with engraving from a 
bronze medallion of Hunter, executed in 1791. 
'^Hunterian Beminiscences,’ by J. Parkin- 
son, give the substance of Hunter’s lectures 


u 1785. There are numerous translations 
and Aunerican editions of Hunter’s works. 
Among contemporary criticisms of Hunter 
are : ‘ An Essay on the Bite of a Mad Dog, 
with Observations on John HunteFs Treat- 
ment of the case of Master B by Jesse 

Foot the elder, 1788 ; ■ Observations on the 
jSTew Opinions of John Hunter,’ &c., by Jesse 
Foot the elder; and John Thelwall's ^ Essay 
towards a definition of Animal Vitality, in 
which the Opinions of John Hunter are ex- 
amined,’ Lond., 1793, 4to. 

[European Mag. October 1782, pp. 245-7 
(Abernethy was told by the editor, Perry, that 
Hunter supplied materials for this article) ; Gent . 
Mag. 1793, ii. 964 (inaccurate); Lives by Sir E. 
Home (prefeed to Hunter’s Treatise on tke Blood, 
&c., 1794), JessePoot [q.v.], 1794, Joseph Adams, 
1817, Brewiy Ottley, 1835 (the best), and Sir 
W. Jardine f 1836), prefixed to vol. x. of the 
Ifaturalist's Library; Baron’s Life of Jenner ; 
S. D. Gross’s John Hunter and his Pupils (with 
portrait), Philadelphia, 1881 ; Buckle’s Hist, of 
Civilisation in England (1869), iii. 428-58 ; 
Only an Old Chair, a Tercentenary Tribute by 
D. B, A. G. 31., Edinburgh, 1884; John Hunter 
at Earl’s Court, Kensington, 1764-93, by J. J. 
Merriman, 1886 ; Hunterian Orations, especially 
those of Sir James Paget, 1877, Joseph H. Green, 
1847, Sir B. Brodie, 1837, and Thomas Chevalier, 

; 1821 ; Tom Taylor’s Leicester Square, 1874, 

I chap, xiv., with a Sketch of Hunter’s Scientific 
i Character and Works by Sir R. Owen; Leshe and 
I Taylor’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ii. 474. 
See also Lancet, 3 July 1886, 29 Sept. 1888, 
pp. 642, 643 ; an Appeal to the Parliament of 
England on the subject of the late Mr. John 
Hunter’s Museum, London, 1795; Catalogues of 
the Hunterian Museum ; information from 3Ir. 
Charles Hawkins, E.R.C.S.] G, T. B. 

' HHHTEH, JOHN, M.D. (d. 1809), physi- 
cian, was born in Perthshire, and studi^ medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, where he graduated M.D. in 
1775. His college thesis, ^ De Hominum Vari e- 
t atibus et harum causis,’ showsbim to have had 
a good education as well as a turn for research 
and correct reasoning. It was republished 
in an English translation by Bendyshe in 
1865 as an appendix to Blumenbach’s "treatise 
on the same subject in the publications of the 
Anthropological Society. Hunter’s essay had 
appeared just a month or two before Blumen- 
bach’s. ‘ Some parts of it,’ says Bendyshe, 

^ are quite on a level with the science of the 
present day.’ He was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians of London in 
1777, and appointed physician to the army 
through the interest of Dr. Baker and Dr. 
Heherden. From 1781 to 1783 he was super- 
intendent of the military hospitals in Jamaica. 
On returning to England he settled in prac- 
tice as a physician in London. In 1787 he 
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contributed to tbe tliii'd Tolume of the ‘ Me- 
dical Transactions published by tbe Colleg’e 
of Physicians ’ (a work mainly supported by 
Heberden and Baker) three papers : one on 
the common occurrence of typhus fever in 
the crowded and unventilated houses of the 
poor in London^ another on two interesting 
observations in morbid anatomy, and a third 
on the cause of the ^ dry belly-ache ’ of the 
tropics. In the last of these the discovery 
made by Baker two years earlier, that lead in 
the cider was the cause of Devonshire colic, 
was extended by Hunter to rum which had 
been distilled through a leaden w^orm, an ob- 
servation of Benjamin Franklin’s being ad- 
duced in proof. In 1788 appeared his prin- 
cipal work, ‘ Observations on the Diseases of 
the Army in Jamaica’ (2nd ed. 1796 ; 3rd ed. 
1808, with ‘ observations on the hepatitis of 
the East Indies ’), which gives an amplified 
account of the ^ dry belly-ache,’ and deals with 
yellow fever and other diseases of the troops, as 
well as briefly with some of the more curious 
negro maladies ; it was translated into Ger- 
man, Leipsic, 1792. Previous to 1787 he had 
been elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and contributed to the ^ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ 1788, vol. Ixxviii., a paper on ‘Some 
Observations on the Heat of Wells and 
Springs in the Island of Jamaica, and on the 
Temperature of the Earth below the Surface 
in different Climates,’ the subject having 
been suggested by Cavendish to him when 
he was about to embark for Jamaica in 1780. 
He contributed to the first volume of ‘ Trans- 
actions of a Society for the Improvement of 
Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge,’ 1793, 
a valuable memoir on canine madness, drawm 
up at the society’s request, and another on 
hydatids. In London he practised first in 
Charles Street, St. James’s Square, and after- 
wards in Hill Street, Berkeley Square. He 
was admitted a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians speciali gratia in 1793, and was made 
censor the same year. As Gulstonian lecturer 
in 1796 he lectured on ‘softening of the 
brain,’ which he is said to have been thefirst 
to treat as a distinct pathological condition. 
The lecture was not published. He delivered 
the Croonian lectures from 1799 to 1801 
(subjects not stated)* He was afterwards 
physician extraordinary to the Prince of 
Wales. He died on 29 Jan. 1809 at Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square, London. 

[Hunter’s writings ; Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 
42^ Gent Mag. 1809, pt. i. p. 188.] C. C. 

HTTHTER, JOHN (1738-1831), vice- 
admiral and governor of New South Wales, 
the son of a master in the merchant service, 
was bom at Leith in September 1738. WTiile 
a child he accompanied his father in a northern 


voyage, and was wrecked on the coast of Nor- 
way. On his return he was sent to his uncle, 
Robert Hunter, a merchant at Lynn Regis, 
where he went to school. He was afterwards 
at school in Edinburgh, and studied for a 
short time at the university of Aberdeen, 
being intended for tbe church. He, however, 
had made up his mind to go to sea, and in 
May 1754 was entered on hoard the Grampus 
sloop. In 1757 he was serving in the Neptune, 
in the expedition to Rochefort [see Hawke, 
Euwaed, Loed; Knowles, Sie Chaeles], 
and continuing in her through the cruise off 
Brest in 1758, was still in her at the reduc- 
tion of Quebec in 1759, when she carried the 
flag of Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.] At this 
time Hunter made the acquaintance of John 
Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent) [q. v.], 
then first lieutenant of the N eptune. Hunter 
afterwards served as midshipman of the Royal 
George, in the Bay of Biscay till the peace* 
In 1767 he went out to North America as 
master’s mate of the Launceston, with Com- 
modore (aftervmrds Viscount) Hood, who in 
the following year gave him an acting-order 
as master. After passing at the Trinity House 
on his return to England in 1769, the order 
was confirmed, and he was appointed to the 
Carysfort in the West Indies. In her he 
had various opportunities of making charts 
and plans of parts of the coast, and espe- 
cially of the Spanish works in progress at 
Havana, which were afterwards sent to the 
admiralty. In 1771, while in charge of a 
pilot, the Carysfort ran ashore on Martyr 
Reef, in the Gulf of Florida, but mainly by 
Hunter’s personal exertions was got off" 
again, though with the loss of her masts 
and guns. From 1772 to 1775 he was master 
of the Intrepid in the East Indies, and in 
1775 was appointed master of the Kent, by 
desire of Captain Jervis, whom he followed? 
to the Foudroyant, where he was a messmate 
of Evan (afterwards Sir Evan) Nepean, the 
purser. In 1776, at the request of Lord 
Howe, then going out as commander-in- 
chief in North America, he was moved into* 
his flagship, the Eagle; and continuing in 
her during the commission, acted virtually 
as master of the fleet, more especially in the 
expeditions to the Delaware and Chesapeake, 
and in the defence of Sandy Hook [see 
Howe, Richaee, Eael]. Howe’s interest 
was not of much use with Lord Sandwich’s 
ad mi nistration, and Hunter’s modest request, 
on his return to England, to be made a lieu- 
tenant, passed unheeded. In 1779, on the- 
invitation of Captain Keith Stewart, he 
joined the Berwick as a volunteer, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed by Sir Charles 
Hardy to be a lieutenant of the Union. The 
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admiralty refused to confirm tlie promotioUj t 
and in 1780 Hunter, again as a volunteer in | 
the Berwick, went out to tlie ^’est Indies, | 
where Sir George Kodney gave him a com- 
mission. In 1781 he returned to England in 
the Berwick, and in her was present in the : 
action on the Doggerhank (5 Aug.) In 1782, ' 
when Howe again hoisted his flag, Hunter ! 
was appointed third lieutenant of the Vic- 
tory, and was first lieutenant of her at the ' 
relief of Gibraltar and the skirmish off Cape 
SparteL On 12 Vov. 1782 he was promoted 
to the command of the Marquis de Seigne- ; 
lay, and on 15 Dec. 1786, Howe being then i 
fiLrst lord of the admiralty, was advanced to 
post rank and appointed captain of the Sirius, 1 
under Commodore Arthur Phillip ;_q. v.j, who 
was going out as governor of the settlement 
in New South V^ales. The Sirius arrived at 
Port Jackson in Januarv 1788 ; and in the 
following October Hunter was ordered to the 
Cape of Good Hope for supplies. He made 
the voyage by the then novel route of Cape 
Horn, thus performing the circumnavigation 
of the globe. He returned to Port Jackson 
in May 1789, after experiencing much diffi- 
culty from the leaky state of the ship, which 
rendered continual pumpiug necessary. "When 
the Sirius had been refitted, she was sent to 
Norfolk Island with a large party of convicts ; 
was there blown from her anchors in a violent 
storm, was driven on to a coral reef, and be- 
came a total wreck. The Supply brig, then ; 
at the island, carried part of her crew to Port' ! 
Jackson, but the majority, with Hunter, re- 
mained at Norfolk Island for nearly a year , 
before they could be relieved. At length the | 
Waakzaamheid brig was chartered to convey 
Hunter and his people to England. She 
sailed from Sydney in March 1791 with 125 j 
men on board, and provisioned for sixteen | 
weeks ; but owing to her bad sailing, con- 
trary winds, and calms, the voyage to Batavia 
lasted for twenty-six weeks. The party, while 
attempting to get provisions at Mindanao, 
had a serious affray with the Malays, fortu- 
nately without sustaining any loss. They 
finally arrived at Portsmouth in April 1792, 
when Hrmter was tried for the loss of the 
Sirius, but honourably acquitted. 

In the following year, when Lord Howe 
hoisted his flag on board the Queen Char- 
lotte, Hunter obtained permission to serve 
with him as a volunteer, and in this capacity j 
was present in the battle of 1 June 1794. 
He remained in the Queen Chailotte till 
early in 1795, when he was appointed go- 
vernor of New South Wales, in succession 
to Phillip. Under the auspices of Hunter, 
himself an experienced and scientific navi- 
gator, the exploration of the coast line of 


Terra Australis made rapid progress, and to 
him must be assigned a share in the credit 
of the early discoveries of George Bass [q. v.] 
and Matthew Flinders [q. v.] His more im- 
mediate duty as governor was at the same 
time well and fortunately carried out, and 
under his rule the young colony was esta- 
blished on a firm and satisfactory basis. He 
returned to England in 1801, being relieved 
by Captain Philip Gidley lung [q. v.], pre- 
viously lieutenant-governor. In the summer 
of 1804 he was appointed to command the 
Venerable of 74 guns, one of the fleet off 
Brest under Cornwallis. On the evening of 
24 Nov., as the fleet was getting under way 
from Torbay, a dense fog suddenly came on ; 
the ships were in no order, and had no know- 
ledge of their position ; twice the Venerable 
was obliged to bear up to avoid a collision, 
and about 8 p.3i, she struck on the cliff near 
Paignton, and soon afterwards bilged. A 
gale sprang up, and the ship was evidently 
going to pieces, when, in answer to her guns 
of distress, the Imp^tueux anchored close to 
her, and with great difficulty, though with 
hut little loss, succeeded in taking off her 
men. At daylight no trace of the ship was 
to he seen. Hunter was tried hy court- 
martial and fully acquitted, it appearing hy 
the evidence that it was only by astonishing 
good fortune that many other ships of the 
squadron had not shared the fate of the 
Venerable. He became rear-admiral on 
2 Oct. 1807, and vice-admiral on 31 July 
1810, hut had no further service, and died 
in London on 13 March 1821. 

[Naval Chronicle (with portrait), vi. 350 ; 
Annual Biog. and Obit. vii. 1 86 ; Biographie 
Universelle (supplement) ; Phillip’s Voyage to 
Botany Bay ; An Historical Journal of the Trans- 
actions at Port Jackson and Norfolk Island, with 
the discoveries which have been made in New 
South Wales and in the southern ocean since 
the publication of Phillip's Voyage, hy John 
Hunter, with portrait after B. Lighten (4to, 
1793); D. ColHns’s Account of the English 
Colony in New South Wales (2 vols. 4to, 1798, 
1802); Minutes of the Courts-Martial in the 
Public Eecord Office.] J. K. L. 

HUNTER, JOHN, LL.L. (1745-1837), 
classical scholar, was born in the antunm of 
1745 at Closebum, Dumfriesshire, his father^ 
it is said, being a farmer there. Although 
left an orphan in boyhood, he received a good 
elementary education before entering Edin- 
burgh University, where he was a distin- 
guished student, although supporting himself 
largely hy private teaching. BQs scholarship 
attracted the attention of Lord Monboddo, 
who employed him as his private secretary for 
several years after he left coUege. In 1775 
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he was elected professor of hunaardty in St. 
Andrews Uniyersity, holding the post till 
1835, when he was appointed principal of 
the united colleges of St. Salvator’s and St. 
Leonard’s. He died of cholera, 18 Jan, 1837. 
Hunter was twice married : first to Ehzabeth 
Miln, hy whom he had a family of seventeen 
children ; and, secondly, to Margaret Hadow, 
daughter of Professor Hadow of St. Andrews. 
All his family save one reached manhood. 
His eldest son, James Hunter, became pro- 
fessor of logic at St. Andrews, while Thomas 
Gillespie (1777-1844) [q. v.], who succeeded 
him in the chair of humanity, was his son-in- 
law. A portrait of Hunter, by Sir J. W atson 
Gordon, is in the great hall of the United Col- 
lege, St, Andrews, and a chalk sketch, re- 
presenting him as a younger man, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

In 1788 Hunter contributed to the ^Edin- 
burgh Philological Transactions ’ an article 
on ^ The Nature, Import, and Effect of certain 
Conjunctions.’ In 1796 he published at St. 
Andrews a complete edition of Sallust, and 
in 1797 an edition of Horace, which he re- 
issued in 1813 in two volumes. In 1809 he 
published Caesar’s ‘De Bello Gallico et Civili 
Commentarii’ (2 vols.), and in 1810 he sent 
out in similar form his ^ Virgil,’ first edited in 
1797. He edited in 1820 Buddiman’s ^ Latin 
Budiments,’ adding a scholarly and logical 
disquisition on the ^ Moods and Tenses of the 
Greek and Latin Verb.’ This test-book has 
' reached a twenty-second edition. Hunter’s 
Livy — ^Historiarum Libri quinque Priores’ 
— which is still acknowledged to be valuable 
by competent authorities, appeared in 1822. 
The article ^ Grammar ’ in the seventh edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ though not 
written by Hunter, was in large measure 
constructed from his teaching. 

Hunter helped in municipal work at St. 
Andrews, and to him was largely due the 
introduction of the Pipeland water supply, 
which is still serviceable. He was an ac- 
complished horticulturist, and a potato called 
after him the ‘ Hunter Hdney ’ was long a 
favourite in Scotland. 

[Information from Miss Leslie, Edinburgh, 
Hunter’s great-granddaughter, and from Dr. Bir- 
rell and Mr. J. Maitland Anderson, St. Andrews; 
Scotsman of 25 Jan, 1837 ; Anderson’s Scottish 
Nation ; Irving’s Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

HTJNTEB, JOHNEBLSO (1802-1873), 
artist and cobbler, second son of one Hunter 
of Chimside who removed to Ayrshire in 
1799, and died there about 1810, was bom 
at Bunkeith, Ayrshire, on 15 Dec. 1802, and 
was for some time employed as a herd-hoy. 
He was then apprentice to a shoemaker, and 


on the expiration of his indentures settled 
at Kilmarnock in the pursuit of his calling. 
He afterwards taught himself portrait-paint- 
ing, attained to a respectable position as an 
artist, and removed to Glasgow, where he 
was employed alternately as an artist and a 
shoemaker. In 1847 he exhibited a portrait 
of himself as a cobbler at the Boyal Academy, 
London. In 1868 he published his first hook, 
‘The Betrospect of an Artist’s Life.’ Ac- 
quainted in his youth with many who had 
known Bobert Burns, and with some of the 
heroes of the poet’s verse, Hunter embodied 
these recollections in a volume entitled ‘Life 
Studies of Character,’ printed in 1870. The 
book throws much light on the works of Bums, 
especially on the original' of Dr. Hornbook, 
and faithfully describes the society into which 
the poet was born. Valuable notices are sup- 
plied of the song writer, Tannahill, and other 
minor poets of the north. His third work 
was ‘Memorials of West-Country Men and 
Manners.’ Hunter was Icnown for his sturdy 
independence, and had a wide circle of friends. 
He died at Pollokshields, near Glasgow, on 
3 Feb. 1873. 

[Times, 6 Eeb. 1873, p; 7 ; Ann. Eeg. 1873, 
p. 129; Illustrated London News, 8 Eeb. 1873, 
p. 126 ; Irving’s Book of Scotsmen, 1881, p.226.] 

a. C. B. 

HUNTEB, JOSEPH (1783-1861), anti- 
quary, was born at Sheffield on 6 Feb. 1783, 
being the son of Michael Hunter, who was 
engaged in the cutlery business. His mother 
dying while he was very young, he was 
placed under the guardianship of Joseph 
Evans, a presbyterian minister, who sent 
him to a school near Sheffield, where he re- 
ceived the rudiments of a classical education, 
while he devoted all his spare moments to 
antiquarian studies and ■ to the collection of 
church notes, filling many volumes, still in 
existence, with copies of monumental in- 
scriptions, coats of arms, and the like. He 
was removed in 1809 to a college at York, 
where he studied for the presbyterian minis- 
try under the Bev. Charles Wellbeloved. In 
1809 he became minister of a presbyterian 
congregation at Bath, where he resided for 
twenty-four years. In addition to his pastoral 
duties, he augmented the collection of mate- 
rials for the history of his native town, part of 
which he embodied in his ‘ Hallamshire,’ pub- 
lished in 1819. This was followed bv two vo- 

*/ 

lumes of the ‘History of the Deanery of Don- 
caster’ in 1828 and 1831. He was one of the 
original members of the Bath Literary and 
Scientific Institution, and also a valued mem- 
ber of the ‘ Stourhead Circle,’ of which he 
j afterwards printed some account. The latter 
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consisted of a party of gentlemen residing in 
Somersetsliire and Wiltshire, who assembled 
annually for antiquarian discussion under the 
hospitable roof of Sir Hichard Colt Hoare 
[q. V.] of Stourhead. 

On his appointment as a sub-commissioner 
of the public records, Hunter removed to 
London in 1833 and edited various volumes 
of records. On the reconstruction of the 
record service in 1838 he was appointed an 
assistant-keeper of the first class, and to his 
care were committed the queen’s remem- 
brancer’s records, with the especial duty of 
compiling a calendar of them. 

Much of his time in middle life was de- 
voted to the illustration of the text of 
Shakespeare’s plays, an(J he made large col- 
lections of notes concerning the lives and 
works of English verse-writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. His dis- 
coveries in relation to the first settlements 
in jSTew England attracted great attention in 
America. He was a fellow, and for many 
years a vice-president, of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, and read many papers before the 
society. He died in Torrington Square, 
London, on 9 May 1861, and was interred 
at Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 

He married in 1815 Mary, daughter of 
Francis Hayward, M.D., of Bath ; by her 
(who died in 1840) he had six chidren, of 
whom three sons and a daughter survived 
him. 

The sale of his library occupied four days 
in December 1861, and realised 1,105/. 

His principal works are: 1. Pour ser- 
mons printed between 1811 and 1819, and 
other writings on religious subjects. 2. ^ Who 
■wrote Cavendish’s Life of W olsey ? A Disser- 
tation,’ London, 1814, 4to [see Caves'BISH, 
Geoboe]. 3. ‘ Hallamshire. The History and 
Topography of the Parish of Sheffield in the 
Ooimty of York. With Historical and De- 
scriptive Notices of the Parishes of Eccles- 
field, Hans worth, Treeton, and "Whist on, and 
of the Chapelry of Bradfield,’ London, 1819, 
folio ; new and enlarged edition by the Rev. 
Alfred Gatty, London, 1869, folio. 4.^ Golden 
Sentences. A Manual that may be used by 
all who Desire to be Moral and Religious,’ 
Bath, 1826, 12mo, complied from the works 
of Bishop Hall, Fuller, Sir Thomas Browne, 
WTiichcote, and Dr. Richard Lucas, of whom 
brief biographies are given. 5. ‘ South York- 
shire. The History and Topography of the 
Deanery of Doncaster,’ 2 vols., London, 1828- 
1831, folio. 6. ^ Life of Sir Thomas More, 
by his great-grandson Cresacre More. "With 
a Biographical Preface, Notes, and other Il- 
lustrations,’ London, 1828, 8vo. Hunter was 
able, by his critical faculty, to restore the 


honours of authorship to the rightful clai- 
mant, Cresacre More, to whose elder brother, 
Thomas, the book had been ascribed by An- 
thonv a Wood and others. 7. ^The" Hal- 
lamshire Glossary,’ London, 1829, 8vo, con- 
taining the peculiar words in use in the 
district of Hallamshire : also Thoresbv’s 
‘ Catalogue of "Words used in the W'est Riding 
of Yorkshire’ and W'atson’s ‘ Uncommon 
Words used in Halifax.’ An enlarged copy, 
prepared for the press by Hunter in 1851, is 
in Addit. MS. 24540. 8. ^ The Diarv of 

Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S. Now first published 
from the original MS.,’ 2 vols., London, 1830, 
8vo. A life of Thoresby is prefixed. 9. ^ Eng- 
lish Monastic Libraries. I. A Catalogue of 
the Library of the Priory of Bretton in 
Yorkshire. H. Notices of the Libraries be- 
longing to other Religious Houses,’ London, 
1831, 4to. 10. ^ Magnum Rotulum Scac- 
carii, vel Magnum Rotulum Pipae, de anno 
xxxi“ Regni Henrici Primi (ut videtur), 
quern plurimi hactenus laudarunt pro Rotulo 
v^‘ anni Stephani Regis, nunc primum edidit 
J. Hunter,’ London, 1833, 8vo, printed under 
the direction of the commissioners on the 
public records. 11. ^ Rotuli Select i ad Res 
Anglicas et Hihemicas spectantes ; ex Ar- 
chivis in Domo Capitulari W estmonasteriensi 
deprompti. Cura Jos. Hunteri,’ London, 
1834, 8vo, printed under the direction of 
the commissioners on the public records. 

12. Introduction to the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasti- 
cus,’ published in 6 folio volumes, 1810-34. 

13. ‘The Attorney-General versus Shore. 
An Historical Defence of the Trustees of 
Lady Hewley’s Foundations, and of the 
Claims upon them of the Presbyterian Minis- 
try of England,’ London, 1834, 8vo [see 
Hewlet, Ha-BAh]. 14. ‘Fines, sive Pedes 
Finium; sive Finales C^ncordise in Curia 
Domini Regis, 7 Richard 1-16 John, 1195- 
1214,’ 2 vols., London, 1835-44, 8vo, edited 
under the direction of the Record Commis- 
sioners. 15. ‘Three Catalogues describing 
the Contents of the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer, of the Dodsworth Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library, and of the Manuscripts 
in the Library of Lincoln’s Inn,’ London, 
1838, 8vo. id ‘ Disquisition on the Scene, 
Origin, Date, &c., of Shakespeare’s “Tem- 
pest,”’ London, 1839, 8vo, only one hundred 
copies printed for private distribution. Hun- 
ter’s opinion is that the ‘ Tem;pest ’ was one 
of the earliest productions ot Shakespeare 
instead of being one of the latest, and that 
Prospero’s island was Lampedusa, not far 
from the coast of Tunis. 17. ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Documents : viz, I. A Brief History of the 
Bishoprick of Somerset from its Foundation 
to 1174. H. Charters from the Library of 
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Dr. Cox Macro/ edited for the Camden So- 
ciety, London, 1840, 4to. 18. ' A True Ac- 
count of the Alienation and Eecovery of the 
Estates of the Offleys of Norton in 1754 ; 
■with Kemarhs on the Version of the Story 
hy [Kohert Plumer Ward] the author of 
Tremaine ” and “ De Vere,” ' London, 1841, 
12mo. 19. ^ The Diary of Dr. Thomas Cart- 
wright, Bishop of Chester,’ edited for the 
Camden Society, London, 1843, 4to. 20. ‘ N ew 
niustrations of the Life, Studies, andWritings 
of Shaiespeare. Supplementary to aL the 
editions,’ 2 vols., London, 1845, 8vo. 21. ^dens 
Sylvestriaa ; Memorials of some of my Good 
and Religious Ancestors, or Eleven Genera- 
tions of a Puritan Family,’ 1846, 8vo, pri- 
vately printed. 22. ^ Collections concerning 
the Early History of the Founders of New 
Plymouth, the First Colonists of New Eng- 
land/ London, 1849, 8vo. 23. ‘ Agincourt. 

A Contrihution towards an Authentic List 
of the Commanders of the English Host in 
King Henry V ’s Expedition to France in the 
third year of his reign,’ London, 1860, 12mo. 
24. ^SOlton. A Sheaf of Gleanings after his 
Biographers and Annotators. I. Genealo- 
gical Investigation. II. Notes on some of 
his Poems,’ London, 1850, 12mo. 25. ‘ The 
History and Topography of Ketteringham in 
Norfolk/ Norwich, 1851, 4to. 26. ‘'Anti- 
quarian Notices of Lupset, the Heath, Sharls- 
ton, and Ackton,’ 1851, 8vo. 27. ^ The great 
Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of England, 
Robin Hood ; his Period, real Character, &c., 
Investigated, and perhaps Ascertained,’ Lon- 
don, 1852, 12mo. 28. ^The Connexion of 
Bath with the Literature and Science of 
England. A Paper read before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of the Bath In- 
stitution on Nov. 26, 1826. With an Ac- 
count of the Formation of the Institution,’ j 
Bath, 1853, 8vo. 29. ‘Collections concern- 
ing the Church and Congregation of Protes- 
tant Separatists formed at Scrooby in North 
Nottinghamshire in the time of James I: 
the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent 
Colony of New England/ London, 1854, 8vo. 
30. ‘Pope: bis Descent and Family Con- 
nexions. Facts and Conjectures/ London, 
1857, 12mo. 31. The Rev. Mackenzie Wal- 

cott published ‘ Notes on Mediaeval English 
Words, founded on Hunter’s MS. “ Nomi- 
nate/’ Brit. Mus.’ [1867 ?]. 32. Valuable 

papers in the ‘ Archseologia,’ enumerated in 
the ‘ Brief Memoir ’ of Hunter. 

H is manuscript collections were purchased 
by the trustees of the British Museum in 1862, 
and are now among the Additional MSS. 
(24436-630, 24864-85, 25469-81, 26676, 
26677, 31021). They consist of genealogical, 
topographical, philological, and literary col- 


lections in Flunter’s own handwriting. The 
more important volumes are : 1. ‘Diaries and 
Correspondence’ (24441 f. 2, 24879, 24880, 
24864-78, 25676, 25677). 2. ‘ Virorum nota- 
biliiim memoranda. Collections for the Lives 
of Eminent Englishmen’ (24482, 24483). 

3. ‘ Britannia Puritanica, or Outlines of the 
History of the Congregations of Presbyterians 
and Independents ’ (24484). 4. ‘ Biography of 
Nonconformists ’ (24485). 5. ‘ Chorus Vatum 
Anglicanorum : Collections concerning the 
Poets and Verse-writers of the English Na- 
tion,’ 6 vols., with an index to each (24487- 
24492). The writers treated of, with very 
few exceptions, ‘ lived from the beginning 
of letters, as it is considered in England, to 
the close of the seventeenth century,’ and 
include ‘ all persons who have verse in print, 
no matter however small, or however worth- 
less.’ 6. ‘ Collections concerning Shakespeare 
and his Works’ (24494-500). 7. ‘Adver- 
saria: Miscellaneous Notes and Extracts re- 
lating to English Genealogy, History, Lite- 
rature, &c.,’ 8 vols. (24605-12). 8. ‘ York- 
shire Biography’ (24443). 9. ‘ Pedigrees of 

Cheshire Families ’ (24444). 10. ‘ Genealo- 
gical Collections relating chiefly to Yorkshire 
Families’ (24453). 11. ‘Yorkshire Collec- 
tions’ (24469-73). 12. ‘Topographical Col- 
lections for Derbyshire ’ (24477). 

[A Brief Memoir [by Sylvester Hunter] of 
the late Joseph Hunter (privately printed), Lond. 
1861, 8vo; Gent. Mag. ecx. 701, ccxii. 346; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 1145 ; Nichols’s 
Cat. of the Library at Stourhead ; Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd ser. ii. 106 ; 
Hudson’s Life of John Holland; Sheffield Local 
Register, pp. 147, 160 ; Nichols’s Account of the 
Works of the Camden Society, pp. 6, 18 ; Notes 
and Queries, 1st ser. i. 286, 288, 2nd ser. xii.220, 
3rd ser. iv. 432.] T. C. 

HUNTER, SiE MARTIN (1757-1846) > 
general, second son and heir of Cuthbert 
Hunter of Medomsley, Durham, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. John Nixon of 
Haltwhistle, Northumberland, was born in 
1757. On 30 Aug. 1771 he was appointed 
ensign in the 52nd foot, in which he became 
lieutenant 18 June 1775, captain 21 Nov. 
1777, and major 30 Oct. 1790. He was with 
his regiment at Bunker’s Hill, and in Boston 
when blockaded by Washington, and made 
the campaigns of 1776-8, including the battles 
I of Long Island and Brandywine, the storming 
of Fort Washington, the surprise of Wayne’s 
brigade, and other affairs. Heaccompamedhis 
regiment to India, and was brigade-major, and 
led the light infantry that stormed the breach 
at the siege of Cannanore. As senior captain 
and regimental major he commanded his regi- 
ment 'in the campaigns against Tippoo Sahib in 
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1790-2, and .was shot through the arm and 
body in the attach on Tippoo’s camp before 
Seringapatam in 1792. He was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in the newly raised 91st : 
foot in 1794 (disbanded in 1796), and in 1796 
was transferred to the 60th roval Americans. 
He served with his battalion of that corps in 
the West Indies, and commanded a brigade 
under Sir Halph Abercromby at the capture - 
of Trinidad and the attempt on Porto Rico. | 
Exchanging into the 48th foot he commanded i 
that regiment in Minorca, at Leghorn, and at | 
the reduction of Malta. In 1803 he was ap- j 
pointed a brigadier-general in 17 orth America, ! 
commanded the troops in Nova Scotia, and i 
acted for a time as lieutenant-governor of ; 
New Bmnswdck. He was appointed colonel | 
of the New Brunswick Fencibles in 1803, and j 
in 1810 was made colonel of the old 104th ! 
foot, formed out of the New Brunswick Fen- i 
cibles at that time and disbanded at Montreal | 
in May 1817. He became lieutenant-general ! 
in 1812, and general in 1825. He was a ; 
knight-bachelor, G.C.]\[Xt. and Ct.C.H., and j 
governor of Stirling Castle. 

Hunter married, on 13 Sept. 1797, Jean, 
daughter and heiress of James Dickson of 
St. Anton’s Hill, Berwdckshire ; she died in 
1845, leaving a large family. At his death, 
which took place at his seat, St. Anton’s Hill, 
on 9 Dec. 1846, at the age of 90, he w'as said 
to be the last survivor of the officers present 
at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 17 June 1775. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1886 ed., under ‘ Hun- | 
ter of MedomsleyC Moorsom’s Hist, of the 52nd | 
Light Infantry, where the details of the services 
of that famous regiment in America and India 
are extracted from Hunter’s unpublished journals; 
Royal Mil. Calendar, 1820 ; Gent. Mag. 1847, pt. 
i. p. 424.] H. M. C. 

HTJNTER, RACHEL (1754-1813), 
novelist, born in London about 1754, mar- 
ried an English merchant resident in Lisbon, 
but after ten years of married life her hus- 
band died, and Mrs. Hunter returned to 
England. She took up her abode in Nor- 
wich in either 1794 or 1795, and devoted 
herself henceforth to literary pursuits. She 
died at Norwich in 1813. She -wrote a series 
of childish novels, characterised by a ^ strictly 
moral tendency.’ The chief of these were : 
1. ^ Letitia,or the Castle -without a Spectre,’ 
1801, 12mo. 2. ^History of the Gruhthorpe 
Family,’ 1802, 12mo. 3- ‘ Letters from Mrs. 
Palmerstone to her Daughter, inculcating 
Morality by Entertaining Narratives,’ 1803, 
12mo. 4. ^ The Unexpected Legacy,’ 1804, 
12mo. 5. ^The Sports of the Genii,’ 1805, 
4to. 6. ' Lady Maclain, the Victim of Vil- 
lany,’ 1806, 12mo. 7. ^Family Annals, or 


Worldlv Wisdom,’ 1807, 12mo. 8. ^The* 

Schoolmistress, a Moral Tale,’ 1810. 

[Biog. Diet, of Living Authors, p. 168 ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ; Larousse’s Dietionnaire Eneve. ; 
Biog. Universelle.] T. S. 

HUNTER, ROBERT (d. 1734), governor 
of New York and Jamaica, belonged to the 
familv of Hunter of Hunterston, Avrshire 
(see Bttkee, Landed Genfiy, 1886 ed.) Pater- 
son describes him of the Counties of' 

Ayr and: Wigton^ iii. 354) as one of the chil- 
dren of James Hunter, who was a son of the 
laird of that ilk, and married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J ohn Spalding of Dreghorn. It 
appears probable that Hunter was the ^ Robert 
Hunter, esquire,’ appointed major of Briga- 
dier-general Charles Ross’s dragoons(5th royal 
Irish dragoons) on 13 April 1698 {BioTne Office 
iMil. JSntry Booh, vol. iv.) Major Hunter was 
present with that regiment at the battle of 
Blenheim (Treas. Papers, \ol. xciii, Blenheim 
Roll), and was afterwards lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment until about 1707 (Chaiibee— 
AnglicB Isotitice), Owing probably to 
the influence of George Hamilton, earl of 
Orkney [q. v.], one of Marlborough’s generals 
at Blenheim and governor of Virginia 17 04^34, 
Hunter was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Virginia, and sailed for that province on 
20 May 1707 {Treas. Papers, civ. 39), hut 
was taken prisoner on the voyage by a French 
privateer and carried to France. He was an 
acquaintance of Addison and Swift. The 
latter appears not to have known Hunter per- 
sonally in 1708 (Swift, Worhs.xv. 310), but 
in January-March 1709 two letters written 
by the dean to Hunter in Paris (ib. xv. 326, 
337) rallied him pleasantly on his social suc- 
cesses there, and misely suggested that Hunter- 
was the author of the famous ^ Letter con- 
cerning Enthusiasm ’ (London, 1708), which 
had been attributed to Swift. Hunter was 
exchanged for the French bishop of Quebec 
soon after. Between May and December 
I 1709 large numbers of poor protestant re- 
fugees from the palatinate of the Rhine 
sought an asylum in England, and became a 
source of much trouble to the government. 
In a letter dated 17 Dec. 1709 {Treas. Papers, 
civ. 39) Hunter proposed to take three thou- 
sand of the people out to New York and settle 
them on the banks of the Hudson. The plan 
was approved. Hunter was appointed go- 
vernor of New York, and sailed with the* 
’ refugees early in 1710. In November of the 
same year {ib. cxxv. 45) he reported that the 
refugees were settled on the banks of the Hud- 
son, close to the great pine woods, and that 
ISjOOOZ. a year for the next two years was all 
that was needed for the success of the great 
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project. He promised that the colonies 'would 
supp^ tar enough for the English nayy for ever 
if sumcient hands were employed. Orphans, 
he wrote, had been made over to those who 
would maintain and educate them. Each per- 
. son’s account was kept separate, as they would 
have to repay by their labour what they then 
received. He prophesied that their numbers 
would increase, as they were very healthy (U). 
cxxv. cxxxvii. 25). In 1712 he reported that 
his colonists were all settled in good houses 
and lands near the pine woods, that a hun- 
dred thousand pine-trees had been felled and 
burned for tar during the autumn, and that 
it was proposed to employ a number of the 
■colonists in the navy yard at Hew York, adults 
at Qd. and children at IcZ. a day. Hut Hunter 
added that he had laid out all his money and 
engaged all his credit, that the Indians grew 
threatening, and the oflB.cers were starving for 
want of pay. He concluded that he had had 
‘ nothing but labour and trouble, with the 
pleasure of having surmounted opposition and 
difdculties next to insurmountable ’ (ib. cxhx. 
1-2). Hunter had constant disputes with his 
assembly, which refused again and again to 
vote the required ‘ appropriations ’unless their 
^ inherent right ’ to a voice in the disposal of 
the money was admitted (Baitceopt, JECist. ii. 
24). Hunter foresaw that the question would 
some day lead to the secession of the provinces 
from the parent country {ih. ii. 239). A com- 
promise was arrived at in 1715 {Treas. Papers, 
ccliii.42). From 1709 to 1715 the assembly 
of Hew York refused to vote a revenue with- 
•out particular application of it, to which the 
governor would not submit, but which was 
agreed to by Hunter in the latter year, Ame- 
rican 'writers describe Hunter as a man of 
good temper and discernment, the best and 
.ablest of the royal governors of Hew York. 
He returned home with the rank of brigadier- 
generalin 1719. On 20 June 1729 hefecame 
major-general,' and was appointed governor 
of Jamaica and captain of the independent 
■companies garrisoning that island, which ap- 
pointment he held up to his death (Home 
Office Mil. Entry Booh, xiii. f. 221). He died 
in Jamaica on 31 March 1734 (^Gent. Mag. 
1734, p. 330) . By his will, proved in H ovem- 
ber 1734, he left considerable property at 
Hhertsey (including the patronage of the 
living) to his son Thomas Orby Hunter {d. 
1709), M.P. for Winchilsea, from whom de- 
,scended the family of Orby-Hunter (on con- 
dition of , his not contracting a certain mar- 
riage}, together with 5,000?. to his daughter 
Catherine, 'wife of William Sloper, and for- 
tunes to his daughters Henrietta and Char- 
lotte. He also mentions a debt of 21,000/. 
■due from the crown for the subsistence of 


the colonists of the palatine in Hew York, 
which ‘ had been acknowledged by Mr. Harley 
and the treasury, but never paid’ (Maioiito 
and Beat, vol, iii.) A Latin epitaph on 
Hunter, written by the Bev. Mr. Fleming, 
is given in Hichols (Lit. Anecd. vi. 90), but 
does not appear among those still extant in 
J amaica, collected by Maj or Lawrence Archer, 
Hunter married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Orby, third baronet, of Croyland 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, and widow of Brigadier- 
general Lord John Hay (d. 1706) [q. v.] of 
the royal Scots dragoons. 

Hunter became a member of the Spalding 
Society in 1726. Most biographers, relying 
on Swift, describe Hunter as the author of 
the ‘ Letter concerning Enthusiasm,’ which 
was 'written by Shaftesbury, and of which 
the original is in the ^ Shaftesbury Papers’ in 
the Public Kecord Office [see Coopee, An- 
THOET Ashley, third Eael oeShaetesbuet]. 
Thomas Ooxeter [q. v.], on the authority of a 
manuscript note on the title-page of the only 
known copy extant, once in possession of John 
Philip Kemble, gives Hunter as the author of 
a farce entitled ^Androboros’ (Biog. Drama- 
tica, i. 251). 

[Paterson’s Hist, of the Counties of Ayr and 
Wigton, vol.iii.; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, iii. 
230 ; Bancroft’s Hist, of the United States, vol. 
ii. ; Appleton’s Encycl. Amer. Biog. ; Swift’s 
Works; Luttrell’s Belation of State Affairs; Ni- 
chols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 339,iv.261,vi. 89; Treasury 
Papers indexed under name in Calendars of State 
Papers, 1704-7, 1708-14, 1714-17, 1718-25; J. 
Lawrence Archer’s Monumental Inscriptions in 
the West Indies. Papers relating to Hunter’s 
governments of New York and Jamaica will be 
found among the Board of Trade and other 
papers in the Colonial Office Records in the 
Public Record Office. A letter from Hunter to 
Addison in 1714 forms Egerton MS. 1971, f 15, 
and' one to C. Heathcote Add. MS. 24322, f. 1. 
Hunter’s correspondence with the Duke of New- 
castle in 1728-33, with Sir Chas. Ogle andP. Y. 
Ximenes, is also among Add. MSS.] H. M. C. 

HIJHTER, ROBERT (fl. 1760-1780), 
portrait-painter, a native of Ulster, studied 
under the elder Pope, and had a considerable 
practice in Dublin about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He modelled his tone 
of colouring on the painting of old masters. 
His portraits were excellent likenesses, if not 
of the first rank in painting. He had an ex- 
tensive practice until the arrival of Robert 
Home [q. v.] in 1780, who attracted the leaders 
of fashion. Hunter took a prominent part 
in the foundation of the Dublin Society of 
Artists,and was a frequent contributor to their 
exhibitions in Dublin. Many of his portraits 
were engraved in mezzotint, including J ohn, 
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lord Naas (by W. Dickinson j, Simon, earl 
Harcourt, now at Nuneham Park (by E. 
Eisber),Dr. Samuel Madden (by R. Purcell), 
John Wesley, painted in Dublin (by James 
W atson), and others. In the Mansion House 
at Dublin there is a portrait of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire by Hunter. A portrait of 
Thomas Echlin is stated to have been etched 
as well as drawn by him. 

[Sarsfield Taylor’s State of Pine Arts in G-reat 
Britain and Ireland; Dodd’s manuscript Hist, of 
English Engravers (Brit. Mns. Add. MS. 33402); 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Chaloner Smith’s 
British Me^otinto Portraits.] L, G. 

HHNTEK, SAMDEL (1769-1839), edi- 
tor of the ^ Glasgow Herald,’ bom in 1769, 
was son of John Hunter (1716-1781),parish 
minister of Stoneykirk, Wigtownshire. Re- 
ceiving his elementarv education in his native 
place, he qualified as a surgeon at Glasgow 
University, and for a time, about the end of 
the century, practised his profession in Ire- 
land. Somewhat later he acted as captain 
in the north lowland fencibles, and settled 
in Glasgow, where his geniality and strong 
common sense speedily made him popular. On 
10 Jan. 1803 he was announced as part pro- 
prietor and conductor of the ^ Glasgow Herald 
and Advertiser,’ to which he largely devoted 
himself for the following thirty-four years. 
Soon afterwards, owing to the prevalent dread 
of a Erench invasion, he figured first as major 
in a corps of gentlemen sharpshooters, and se- 
condly as colonel commandant of the fourth 
regiment of highland local militia. Enter- 
ing the Glasgow town council, Hunter rose 
t® be a magistrate, and was very successful 
and popular on the bench. In 1820 fresh 
military activity brought him forward as 
commander of a choice corps of gentlemen 
sharpshooters. From this time till 1837, 
when he retired from the ‘ Herald ’ — then a 
sheet of four pages, appearing bi-weekly — 
he was one of the most prominent of Glas- 
gow citizens. Adter retiring he settled at 
Rothesay, and he died on 9 June 1839 when 
visiting his nephew, Archibald Blair Camp- 
bell, D.D., parish minister of Kilwinning, 
Ayrshire. He was buried in Kilwinning 
churchyard. 

[Glasgow Herald, 14 June 1839 ; Irving’s 
Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 

HUNTER, THOMAS (1666-1725), 
jesnit, horn in Northumberland on 6 June 
1666, made his humanity studies in the col- 
lege of the English Jesuits at St. Omer ; en- 
tered the society in 1684 ; was appointed pro- 
fessor of logic and philosophy at Liege, and 
was professed of the four vows 2 Feb. 1701- 
1702. He became chaplain to the Sher- 


burne family at Stonyhurst, Lancashire, in 
1704. After the marriage of Sir Nicholas 
Sherburne’s daughter and heiress, MaryWini- 
fred Frances, in 1709, wdth Thomas," eighth 
duke of Norfolk, Hunter generally resided 
with the duchess as her chaplain. " He died 
on 21 Feh. 1724-5. 

His works are: 1. UA Modest Defence of 
the Clergy and Religious against R.C.’s His- 
tory of Do way. With an account of the 
matters of fact misrepresented in the same 
History,’ sine loco, 1714, 8to. This is in 
answer to the anonymous work of the Rev. 
Charles Dodd [q. v.] entitled ^The History 
of the English College at Doway, from its 
first foundation in 1568 to the present time,’ 
1713- Dodd replied to Hunter in ^The 
j Secret Policy of the EngHsh Society of Jesus,’ 

! 1715, a work which is sometimes called 
Dodd’s ‘ Provincial Letters.’ 2. ‘ An Amswer 
to the 24 Letters entitled The Secret Policy 
of the English Society of Jesus ; containing 
a Letter to the Author of the same ; and five 
Dialogues, in which the chief matters of fact 
contained in those letters are examined.’ 
Manuscript at Stonyhurst. A copy was in 
Charles Butler’s collection. 3. ‘ An English 
Carmelite. The Life of Catharine Burton 
[q. T.], Mother Mary Saveria of the Angels, 

; of the English Teresian Convent at Antwerp,’ 
London, 1876, in vol. 18 of the ' Quarterly 
I Series,’ edited by the Rev. Henry James 
Coleridge, S. J. The original manuscript is 
I in the custody of the Teresian nuns at Lan- 
I herne, Cornwall. 

! [Butler’s Hist- Memoirs (1822), ii. 250; 
j Coleridge’s preface to Hunter’s Life of Catha- 
I rine Burton ; De Backer’s Bibl. de ia Compagnie 
I de J^sus (1872), ii. 227; Foley’s Records, v. 
i 401, vii. 384 ; Hist. MSS. Commission 3rd Rep. 

234 col. 1, 340 eol. 2 ; Kirk’s MS. Biog. Gollec- 
j tion, quoted in Gillow’s Bibi. Diet. ; Oliver’s 
Jesuit Collections, p. 120.] T. C. 

HUNTER, THOMAS (1712-1777), 
author, eldest son of William Hunter, bom 
at Kendal, Westmoreland, and baptised there 
on 30 March 1712, was educated at the 
Kendal grammar school, and matriculated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, on 2 Jiily 1734. In 
1737 he was elected master of the Blackburn 
grammar school, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed curate of Balderstone, Lancashire. 
One of his pnpils was Edward Harwood 
[q, V.], who spoke of him as a ^ most worthy 
preceptor,’ and ^ most learned and worthy 
clergyman ’ (NiOHOLS, Lit. Anecd. ix. 579). 
He left Blackburn in 1750, on being ap- 
pointed vicar of Garstang, Lancashire, and 
was preferred on 18 April 1755 to the vicar- 
age of Weaverham, Cheshire, where he died 
on 1 Sept. 1777. He was blind for many 
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years, during whicli some of liis later "works 
were produced. He married at Blackburn, 
on 28 Feb. 1738, Mary, widow of Hugh 
Baldwin, and among his children were Wil- 
liam Hunter, fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and minister of St. Paul’s, Liver- 
pool, and Thomas Hunter, who succeeded 
'him as vicar of Weaverham. Both pub- 
lished sermons. 

Hunter wrote: 1. ‘A Letter to the Hon. 
“Colonel John in Flanders, on the sub- 

ject of Eeligion,’ 1744, 8vo. 2. ^ A Letter 
to a Priest of the Church of Eome on the | 
subject of Image Worship,’ 8vo. 3. ‘ Obser- j 
vations on Tacitus,’ 1752, Svo. 4. ^ An Im- j 
partial Account of Earthquakes,’ Liverpool, | 
1756, Svo. 5. ‘ A Sketch of the Philosophical 1 
Character of Lord Bolingbroke,’ 1770, Svo ; 
second edition, 1776. For this work he re- 
-•ceived the degree of M.A. by diploma from 
the university of Oxford. Bishop Warbur- 
ton’s opinion of it was not very favourable 
'{Letters to JELurd, eciv.) 6. ^ Moral Discourses 
on Providence and other Important Subjects,’ 
1774, 2 vols. Svo ; second edition, 1776. 
7. ^ Eefiections, Critical and Moral, on the 
Letters of the late Earl of Chesterfield,’ 
1776, Svo. 

[Fishwick’s Hist, of G-arstarg (Cheth. Soc.), ii. 
193 ; Earwakers Local Gleanings, vols. i. ii. ; 
Abram’s Hist, of Blackburn, 1877, pp. 339, 347, 
478 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon . ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
orig. edit. ii. 58.} C. W. S. 

HUHTEE, WILLIAM (1718-1783), 
anatomist, seventh of ten children of John 
and Agnes Hunter, and elder brother of John 
Hunter (1728-1793) v.], was born at Long ! 

'Calderwood, East Kilbride, Lanarkshire, on 
23 May 1718, At the age of fourteen he 
was sent to Glasgow University, where he 
Temained five years. He was intended by his 
father for the Scottish church, but becoming 
averse to subscribing the articles, he took the 
udvice of William Cullen (1710-1790) [q.v.], 
then practising at Hamilton, and decided to 
-enter the medical profession. Pie was Cul- 
len’s resident pupil from 1737 to 1740, and a 
p)artnership with Cullen was' to have followed 
his return from study in Edinburgh and Lon- 
•don. He afterwards referred to Cullen as ‘ a 
man to whom I owe most, and love most of all 
men in the world.’ After spending the winter 
of 1740-1 at Edinburgh under Monro primus 
and other professors, he went to London in 
the summer of 1741. Dr. James Douglas 
(1675-1742) [q. v.], who was looking out for 
a suitable director to aid him in his projected 
work on the bones, engaged Hunter for this 
purpose, and to superintend his son’s educa- 
tion. Douglas also assisted Hunter to enter as 
a pupil at St. George’s Hospital under James 


Wilkie, surgeon, and to obtain instruction 
from Dr. Frank Nicholls (1699-1778) [q. y.]^ 
teacher of anatomy, and from Dr. Desaguliers 
in experimental philosophy. The death of 
Douglas in 1742 did not interrupt Hunter’s 
residence with the family, and in 1743 he 
commimicated his first paper to the Eoyal 
Society ^ On the Structui-e and Diseases of Ar- 
ticulating Cartilages’ (PM. Pmw5.vol.xlii.) 
In the winter of 1746 he succeeded Samuel 
Sharpe [q. v.] as lecturer on the operations 
of surgery to a society of navy surgeons in 
their room in Co vent Garden, and by their in- 
vitation ext ended his planto include anatomy. 
His generosity to needy friends, however, left 
him without means to advertise his second 
year’s course. He afterwards learnt to prac- 
tise great economy. On 6 Aug. 1747 he was 
admitted a member of the Surgeons’ Corpora- 
tion. In the spring of 1748 he accompanied 
his pupil James Douglas through Holland to 
Paris, visiting Albinus at Leyden, and being 
much impressed with his admirable injections, 
which he afterwards emulated. In September 

1748 his younger brother, John Hunter, ar- 
rived in London, learnt to dissect under him, 
and next year superintended his practical class. 
This connection lasted till 1759, during which 
periodWilliam Hunter’s lectures gained fame 
for their eloquence and fulness, and for the 
abundance of practical illustration supplied. 
His success in obstetric practice led him to 
abandon surgery. In 1748 he was elected 
surgeon-accoucheur to the Middlesex, and in 

1749 to the British Lying-in Hospital. On 
24 Oct. 1750 he obtained the degree of M.D. 
from Glasgow University, and about this time 
he left Mrs. Douglas’s family and settled as a 
physician in Jermyn Street. In the summer 
of 1751 he revisited Long Calderwood, which 
had become his property on the death of his 
elder brother, James. His mother died on 
3 Nov, of the same year. On 30 Sept. 1756 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Eoyal 
College of Physicians of London, and soon 
afterwards was elected a member of the So- 
ciety of Physicians, the parent of the Medical 
Society. He now applied tobe disfranchised by 
the Surgeons’ Corporation, but in 1768 he paid 
the surgeons afineof 20Z.for having joined the 
College of Physicians without their previous 
consent ( Craft of Surgery, p. 284). Hunter 
had now become the leading obstetrician, and 
was consulted in 1762 by Queen Charlotte, to 
whom he was appointed physician extraor- 
dinary in 1764. To relieve him in his lectures 
he had engaged William He wson (1739-1774) 
[(J. V.] to assist him, and later Hewson became 
his partner. They separated in 1770, when 
W. C. Cruikshank [q. v.] succeeded him. In 
1767 Hunter was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
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Society, and in 1768 was appointed the first 
professor of anatomy to the newly founded 
Royal Academy, In the same year he became 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
had already formed a notable anatomical and 
pathological collection. In 1765 he formed 
a project for building a museum Hor the im- 
provement of anatomy, surgery, and physic,’ 
and in a memorial to Mr. Grenville, then 
prime minister, he offered to spend 7, OCX)/, 
on the building if a plot of groimd were 
granted to him, and to endow a professor- 
ship of anatomy in perpetuity. This request 
was not granted, but Lord Shelburne some 
time afterwards offered to give a thousand 
guineas if the project were carried out by 
public subscription. Hunter preferred to 
undertake it alone, and bought a plot of 
land in Great Windmill Street, on which he 
built a house, with a lecture-theatre, dissect- 
ing-room, and a large museum. He removed 
thither from Jermyn Street in 1770. His 
anatomical and pathological collections had 
become enriched by large purchases from 
the collections of Francis Sandys [q. v.], 
Hewson, Magnus Falconar, Andrew Black- 
all, and others. He now added to it coins 
and medals, minerals, shells, and corals, and 
a remarkable library of rare and valuable 
Greek and Latin books. Hunter’s duplicates 
when disposed of in 1777 furnished material 
for seven days’ sale. In 1781 Dr. Fother- 
gill’s large collection, under the terms of his 
will, was added to Hunter’s at a cost of 1,2001 
In 1783 Hnnter calculated that his museum j 
had cost him 20,0001 | 

Hunter had not been on good terms with i 
his brother when they parted in 1760, and ! 
there was little intercourse between them in I 
later years. William seems to have claimed ! 
for himself several discoveries made bv John, i 
and in 1780 their disputes about discoveries ' 
connected with the placenta and uterus led I 
to a final breach [see under Hr:^TEE, Johk]. 
In January 1781, after the death of Dr. Fo- 
thergill, Hnnter was elected president of the 
Medical Society. He continued to practise, i 
though he suffered greatly from gout in his 
later years. In 1780 he was elected a foreign 
associate of the Royal Medical Society of Paris, 
and in 1782 of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris. On 20 March 1783, notwithstanding 
severe illness for several days and the dis- 
suasions of his friends, he gave his introduc- 
tory' lecture on the operations of surgery, but 
fainted near the close, and had to be carried 
to bed. During his subsequent illness he 
said to his friend Charles Combe (1743-1817) 
[q. V.]: * HI had strength enoughtoholdapen, 
I would write how easy and pleasant a thing 
it is to die.^ He died on 30 March 1783, aged 


64, and was buried at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
in the rector’s vault. He was immarried. 

In a painting by Zoffany of Hunter lectur- 
ing at the' Royal Academy, Hunter’s is the 
only finished portrait. It was presented by 
Mr. Bransby Cooper to the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1829. A portrait of Hunter, 
bvSir Joshua Reynolds, is in the Hunterian 
Museum at Glasgow. Of another portrait by 
Chamberlin there is a good engraving by 
Collyer belonging to the Royal Academy. 
Numerous other engravings by different 
hands are extant. 

Hunter by his will left his museum to three 
trustees, Dr. George Fordyce, Dr. David Pit- 
cairn, and Charles Combe, each with an an- 
nuity of 20/. a year for twenty years, giving 
the use of it during that period to his nephew, 
Dr. Matthew Baillie [q. v.], together with 
8,000/. for its maintenance and augmenta- 
tion. After the twenty years it was to be 
given entire to tbe university of Glasgow. 
It now forms tbe Hunterian 31usenm in the 
university buildings at Gilmore Hill (see Gias- 
golf) University Calendar). He also left an 
annuity of 100/. to his sister, 3Irs. Baillie, and 
2,000/, to each of her two daughters. The 
residue of his estate and effects (including 
his paternal estate of Long Calderwood) was 
left to Dr. Baillie, who soon transferred Long 
; Calderwood to John Hunter. 

! Hunter was slender hnt weR made, and 
his face was refined and pleasing, with very 
bright eyes. His mode of life was very frugal. 
He was an early riser and constant worker, 
his antiquarian pursuits forming his chief 
amusement. He had a good memory, quick 
perception, sound judgment, and great pre- 
cision. As an anatomical lecturer he was 
admirably clear in exposition, and very at- 
tractive by reason of his stores of apposite 
anecdotes. In medical practice he was cau- 
tious in making advances. His papers in 
‘ Medical Observations and Inquiries ’ (vols. 
i-vi.) show sound reasoning, based on normal 
as well as morbid anatomy, but modem ad- 
vances in microscopic anatomy and in physio- 
logv render much of his work out of date. His 
papers ^ On Aneurysm ’ (vols. i. ii. iv.), ‘ On 
Diseases of the Cellular 3Iembrane ’ (ii.)> 
^ On the Symphysis Pubis ’ (ii.), ^ On Retro- 
verted Uterus ’ (iv. v. vi.), and ^ On the Un- 
certainty of the Signs of Murder in the case of 
Bastard Children ’ (vi.) are still worth read- 
ing, and each of them has a distinct place in 
the advance of medicine. The latter paper 
has been several times reprinted in editions 
of Samuel Farr’s edition of ^ Faselius on Medi- 
cal Jurispnidence.’ For a controversy on his 
paper ‘ On Aneurysm ’ see ^ Monthly Re- 
view,’ xvi. 555 (1757), ‘ Critical Review,’ iv. 
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42 (1757), and ^ A Letter to tlie Author of 
the Critical Iteview/ anon., London, 1757, in 
Brit. Mus. 274 I) 4. 

Hunter’s papers in the ^Philosophical Trans- 
actions ’ ^ On the Articulating Cartilages ’ (xlii. 
514), ‘On Bones (now known to he those of 
Mastodonfonnd near the Ohio, U.S. A.) ’ (Iviii. 
34), and ‘ On the Nyl-ghau ’ (Ixi. 170), are in- 
teresting as early accounts of subjects now 
much better known. His magnum opus^ 
however, is his work ‘ On the Human Gravid 
Uterus,’ the material for which was collected 
with unremitting care during twenty-five 
years. In his preface Hunter acknowledges 
his indebtedness in most of the dissections 
to the assistance of his brother John. The 
plates and the descriptions attain a very high 
degree of accuracy and lucidity. Hunter had 
also intended to write a history of concre- 
tions in the human body, and collected much 
material for the work, which, with the in- 
tended illustrations, was considerably ad- 
vanced at his death, but was never published. 

As to his anatomical and other discoveries. 
Hunter was most tenacious of his claims. 
His ‘ Medical Commentaries ’ (parts i. and ii.), 
with the supplement and second edition, con- 
tain most of his contributions to the contro- 
versy with the Monros as to injection of the 
tubuli testis, in which the priority belonged 
to Haller in 1745 ; as to the proof of the ex- 
istence of the ducts in the human lachrymal 
gland ; and as to the origin and use of the 
lymphatic vessels. The latter were important 
discoveries, but both Monro and Hunter were 
anticipated in large part by Pecquet, Bud- 
beck, and Buysch. Hunter deserves much 
credit for good work in demonstrating the 
course of the lymphatics and their absorbing 
powers. In reference to the controversy with 
the Monros, see also ‘ Observations, Physiolo- 
gical and Anatomical,’ by A. Monro secundus, 
Edinburgh, 1758. Hunter assigned a com- 
paratively low place to William Harvey as a 
discoverer, alleging that so much had been 
discovered before that little was left for him 
to do but ‘to dress it up into a system ’(Z? 2 ifrc»- 
duQto)'y Lectures, p. 47). 

As a collector of coins, medals, &c., Hun- 
ter showed considerable judgment and great 
acquisitiveness. He secured from Matthew 
Duane the valuable series of Syriac medals, 
Boman gold and Greek royal and civic coins 
and medals, which had been part of Philip 
Carteret Webb’s collection (Nichols, Lit. 
Anecd. ii. 280, iii. 498). They included a 
noble series of Carausius and AUeetus {ib. 
V. 451). He also acquired Thomas Sadler’s 
collection vi. 110), and part of Thomas 
Snnon’s {ib. ix. 97), and duplicates from 
Flores’s collection through Francis Carter 


{ib. iii. 23). Carter, writing to Nichols (ib. 
iv. 607), referring to the fate of some coins* 
says : ‘ In all probability they sunk into the 
Devonshire or Pembroke cabinets, as all now 
do into Dr. Hunter’s. God grant I may be 
able to keep mine from their clutches ! He 
had the impudence to tell me, in his own 
house, last winter, that he was glad to hear 
of my loss by the capture of the Granades, as 
it might force me to sell him my Greek coins’ 
(cf. Ohaeles Combe, Nummorum veterum 
Fopulorum et ZJrhium qui in Museo Gul. 
Hunter assei^vantur Descriptio Figuris Ulus- 
trata,' 4to, London, 1783, with a dedication 
to the queen by Hunter). In natural his- 
tory, besides Dr. Fothergill’s collection, he 
purchased largely from John Neilson’s collec- 
tion (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ix. 813). Hunter 
also bought manuscripts and books from De 
Missy’s library {ib. iii. 314), the Aldine 
‘Plato’ of 1513, on vellum, and other trea- 
sures, from Dr. Askew’s collection (ib. iii. 404, 
496), and the folio ‘ Terentianus Maurus,’ 
Milan, 1497 (ib. iv. 514). A manuscript was 
left by Hunter giving full details of his pur- 
chases for the museiTm ; a copy is in the de- 
partment of antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Besides papers above referred to. Hunter 
wrote : 1. ‘ Medical Commentaries ; Part I. 
Containing a Plain . . . Answer to Professor 
Monro, jun., interspersed with Bemarks on 
the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the 
Human Body,’ 2 pts., London, 1762-4, 4to ; 
second edition, 1777. 2. ‘Anatomia Uteri 

humani gravidi Tabulis illustrata,’ J. Bas- 
kerville, Birmingham, 1774, elephant foHo, 
thirty-four plates ; new edition by Sydenham 
Society, 1851. 3. ‘Two Introductory Lec- 

tures delivered by W. H. to his last course 
of Anatomical Lectures. To which are added 
some Papers relating to Dr. Hunter’s intended 
Plan for establishing a Museum in London for 
the Improvement of Anatomy,’ London, 1784, 
4tQ. 4. ‘ An Anatomical Description of the 
Human Gravid Uterus and its Contents,’ 
edited by M. Baillie, London, 1794, 4to; 
second edition, by E. Bigby, London, 1843, 
8vo. 

Several volumes of Hunter’s lectures, in 
manuscript, are in the library of the Boyal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. 

[(3-ent. Mag. 1783, vol. liii. pt. i. p. 364; S. 
Foart Simmons’s Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of William Hunter, 1783; Macmichaefs 
Lives of British Physicians ; Medical Times and 
Gazette, 1859, i. 327, 391, 453, 502; Medical 
Circular, 1860, xvi. 176, 191,209, 263, 283,336, 
353, 372 , by Joshua Burgess, M.D,; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. 1813, mnltis locis ; Critical and 
Monthly Beview, 1757, 1768; Thomson’s Life 
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of William Cullen, passim ; Brodie’s Hunterian 
Oration, 1837; J. IMatthews Duncan in Edinb. 
Med. Journ. June 1 876, xxi. 1061-79.1 O. T. B. 
HIJMTER, WULLIAM, M.D. (1755- 
orientalist, -^ras born at Montrose in 
1755, and was educated at the Marischal Col- 
lege and university of Aberdeen, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1777. He began 
his career with mechanical contrivances, and 
an improvement of the screw invented by 
him was dignified bv notice in the ^ Philo- 
sophical Transactions ’in 1780 (Gent. Mag. 
1830, pt. ii. p. 6i?7 ; Phil. Trayis. Ivxi. 58). 
After serving as apprentice to a surgeon for 
four years, he became doctor on board an East 
Indiaman; but, on his arrival in India in 
1781, was transferred to the company’s ser- 
vice. In July 1782 he was medical officer on 
board the Success galley, which was employed 
to convey reinforcements from Bengal to the 
Carnatic. The ship was dismasted by a storm, ; 
and obliged to put into the river Syriam in 
Pegu, where it was detained for a month. In 
the interval Hunter gathered materials for his 
^ Concise Account of the Kingdom of Pegu, 
its Climate, Produce, , . . the Manners and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. . . . With an 
appendix containing an enquiry into the 
cause of the variety observable in the fleeces 
of sheep in different climates. To which is 
added a description of the Caves atElephanta, 
Ambola, and Canara,’ Calcutta, 1785, 8vo ; 
Lond. 1789, 12mo. This book obtained con- 
siderable popularity, and was translated into 

French by L. L (i.e. Langles) in 1793. 

Hunter was (according to Dodwell and 
Miles, East India Medical Officers) gazetted 
an assistant-surgeon in the company’s ser- 
vice at Bengal 6 April 1783, and surgeon 
21 Oct. 1794. For some time he was sur- | 
geon to the British residency at Agra, and 
accompanied the resident, Major Palmer, in 
his march with Madhuji Sindlda from Agra 
to Oujein and back. Of this expedition, which 
lasted from 23 Feb. 1792 to 21 April 1793, 
Hunter gave a detailed account in vol. vi. 
of the ^Asiatic Kesearches.’ From 1794 to 
1806 he held the post of surgeon to the 
marines. During two periods (from 17 May 
1798 to 6 March 1802, and from 4 April 
1804 to 3 April 1811) he acted as secretary 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. On the 
foundation of the college of Fort William in 
1801 , Hunter was appointed regular examiner 
in Persian and Hindustani, and in July 1807 
he succeeded Lumsden as public examiner. 
On 1 Nov. 1805 he succeeded Rothman as 
secretary of the college, a post which he re- 
tained until his resignation in 1811. In 1808, 
being then surgeon at the general hospital of 
Bengal, he received the degree of M.D. from 

VOL. xxvm. 


j a Scottish university (East India Eegt^erj 
I 1808, pt. ii. p. 102 ; 1809, pt. i. p. 101). Qn 
I the conquest of Java from the Dutch in 18li, 

I Hunter received the special appointment of 
superintendent-surgeon in the island and its 
territories. He died there in December 1812. 

Hunter was a foreign member of the Medi- 
i cal Society of London and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Academical Society of Sciences of 
' Paris. He contributed to the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
I searches ’ a number of scientific articles, chiefly 
botanical and astronomical. The latter com- 
I prise the results of his own observations and 
an ‘Account of the Labours of Jayasimha,’ 
the celebrated Hindu astronomer, with a 
detailed account of his observatory at Delhi. 
He also contributed an essay on ‘ Some Arti- 
ficial Caverns near Bombay ’ to ‘ Archasologia,’ 
1785, published separately Lond. 1788, 12mo. 
In 1808 Hunter published at Calcutta his 
valuable Hindostani and English dictionary 
in two volumes, 4to. This work was based 
on a vocabulary drawn up for private use by 
Captain Joseph Taylor. For some years Hun- 
ter was engaged in forming a ‘ Collection of 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in Persian 
and Hindustani, with Translations.’ This 
work was left incomplete at his death, and was 
finished and published by his friend Captain 
Roebuck and by Horace Hayman Wilson in 
I 1824 (Calcutta, 8vo). In the introduction 
1 Wilson eulogises Hunter’s * distinguished 
learning and merit.’ Hunter was also the 
author of an ‘ Essay on Diseases incident to 
Indian Seamen, or Lascars, on Long Voyages,’ 
five hundred copies of which were printed at 
the expense of the government, Calcutta, 
1804, and reissued in 1824, both in fol. 

In 1805 Hunter compared with the ori- 
ginal Greek and thoroughly revised the Hin- 
' dustani New Testament bylVIirza Mohummed 
Fitrut, Calcutta, 4to. He also superintended 
the publication of the ‘ Mejmua Shemsi,’ a 
summary of the Copernican system of astro- 
nomy translated into Persian by Mauiavi 
Abul Khwa (new edition, Calcutta, 1826, 
8vo). The earliest attempt to form a dic- 
tionary of the Afghan language was made 
by Amir Muhammed of Peshawar in accord- 
ance with Hunter’s advice. 

Hunter also contributed to the ‘ Memoirs ’ 
of the Medical Society (v. 349) a ‘ History of 
an Aneurism of the Aorta ; ’ and to the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ of the Linnean Society (ix. 218) a 
paper ‘On Nauclea Gumbir, the plant pro- 
ducing the drug called Gutta Gambler.’ 

[Asiatic Researches; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation ; Roehuek’s Annals of the 
College of Fort William; obituary notice in 
European Mag. for August 1813 ; Wilson’s intro- 
duction to Hunter’s Proverbs.] E. J. R, 

X 
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HUNTINGDON, Eaels op. [See Has- 
TINGS, Feancis, second Eael (of the Hastings 
family), 1514P-15G1 ; Hastings, Geoege, 
&st Eael, 1488 P-1545 ; Hastings, Hans 
Eeangis, eleventh Eael, 1779-1828; Has- 
tings, Heney, third Eael, 1535-1595 ; Has- 
tings, Theoehilits, seventh Eael, 1650- 
1701 ; Heebeet, William, 1460-1491, 
under Heebeet, Sie William, Eael oe 
Pemeeoke, d. 1469; Holland, John, first 
Eael (of the Holland family), 1352 P-1400 ; 
Holland, John, second Eael (of the Hol- 
land family), 1395-1447 ; Malcolm, King 
OE Scotland, d. 1165.] 

HHKTINGDOH, Countess oe (1707- 
1791). [See Hastings, Selina.] 

HHHTINGDOlSr, GHEGOHY oe (^. 
1290), monk of Eamsey. [See Geegoey.] 

HHHTINGDON, HENRY oe (1084 .P- 
1155), historian. [See Heney.] 

HHNTINGEIELD, WHLLIAM de {ji. 
1220), justice itinerant, was the son of Roger 
de Hunting-field. He was appointed con- 
stable of Dover Castle on 16 Sept. 1203, and 
gave his son and daughter as hostages for the 
safe holding of it {^ot. Pat. 5 Job.) In the 
same year he received a grant of the ward- 
ship of the lands and heir of Oshert Eitz 
Osbert {ib.'), and in 1208 had charge of the 
lands of his brother Roger (who was also a 
justiciar), which had been seized in conse- 
quence of the interdict {Rot, Claus, i. 110). 
Erom 1208 to 1210 he was one of the justices 
before whom fines were levied, and from 1210 
to 1214 he was sherifi:’ of the united counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. So far he was in 
favour with King John, but next year he 
joined the confederate barons (Matt. Paeis, 
ii. 585), was one of the twenty-five appointed 
to secure the observance of Magna Charta 
[ih. ii, 605), and a witness to the charter 
granting freedom of election to the abbeys 
(ih, ii. 610). He was one of the barons ex- 
communicated by Innocent III in 1216 (z^>. 
ii. 644), and his lands were taken into the 
king’s lands (Rot. Claus. 16 Job.) He re- 
duced Essex and Suffolk for Lewis of Erance, 
and in retaliation John plundered his estates 
in Norfolk and Suffolk^ (SIatt. Paeis, ii. 655, 
666), Huntingfield was one of the barons 
taken prisoner at Lincoln on 20 May 1217 
( Cont, Gbevasb, ii. 11 1, in RoUs Ser.) ; but on 
the conclusion of peace returned to his allegi- 
ance, and in October was restored to his lands 
{Rot, Claus, 1 Hen. HI). In 1219 he had leave 
to go on the crusadb and appoint his brother 
Thomas to act on his behali during his ab- 
sence. He married Alice de St. laz, and is 


said to have died in 1240, hut in 1226 his 
son Roger sued his bailiff for arrears of rents. 

William de Huntingfield’s great-grandson 
Roger was summoned to parhament by Ed- 
ward I in 1294 and 1297, and this Roger’s 
great-grandson William was summoned from 
1351 to 1376, but on his death without issue 
in 1377 the barony fell into abeyance. 

[Matt. Paris, in Rolls Ser. ; Eoss's Judges of 
England, ii. 83 ; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 7 ; 
Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, p. 293.1 

C. L. K. 

HUNTINGFORD, GEORGE ISAAC 
(1748-1832), bishop successively of Glou- 
cester and Hereford, son of James Hunting- 
ford, who died 30 Sept. 1772, aged 48, and 
was buried in W^iiichester Cathedral, was 
born at Winchester 9 Sept. 1748. In 1762 
he was admitted scholar of Winchester Col- 
lege, and elected to New College, Oxford, in 
1768, hecomiiig scholar 18 July, and matricu- 
lating 19 July. He graduated B.A. 1773, 
M.x^. 1776, and B.D. and D.D. in 1793. On 
18 July 1770 he became a fellow of New 
College, and from about that period he seems 
to have held an assistant-mastership at Win- 
chester College, and to have taken holy or- 
ders. Huntingford was for some time curate 
of Compton, near Winchester, and always 
retained an affection for the parish. His 
fellowship at New College he held until 
15 March 1786, when he was elected fellow 
of Winchester. When his .elder brother, 
Thomas, master of the free school at War- 
minster, Wiltshire, died early in 1787,leavmg 
a family unprovided for, George, with the 
object of supporting the widow and children, 
was appointed by the Marquis of Bath as the 
successor both to the school and to the adjoin- 
ing rectory of Corsley . Even then the burden 
proved a severe strain on his resources for 
many years. On 5 Dec. 1789 he was recalled 
to Winchester to hold the office of warden, 
and there he remained for the rest of his life. 
Through the friendship of Addington [see Ad- 
dington, Heney, first Viscount Sidmohth, 
1757-1844], who had been his pnpil at Win- 
chester, he was nominated to the see of 
Gloucester (being consecrated on 27 June 
1802), and the choice was very agreeable to 
George III. On 5 July 1815 he was trans- 
lated to the more lucrative bishopric of Here- 
ford. On political and ecclesiastical subjects 
he agreed with his patron, but, unlike Ad- 
dington, he refrained from opposing the Re- 
form Bill. He died at Winchester College 
on 29 April 1832, and by his own desire was 
buried at Compton, the scene of his early 
labours iu the church, where a monument 
by Westmacott was subsequently placed to 
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his memory. His portrait by Sir Thomas papers lie compiled ‘ Brief Memoirs of the 
Lawrence, which is now in the warden’s gal- Ht. Hon. Henry Addington's Administra- 
lery at Winchester, was engraved by James tion through the first fifteen months from its 
Ward in 1807, and aften^'ards issued in Ca- commencement’ [anon.], 180^. His charge 
dell’s ^ Gallery of Contemporary Portraits,' to the clergy of Gloucester diocese (1810) on 
and in Dibdin’s * Sunday Library,’ iv. 1-8S, the petition of the English Homan catho- 
where two of his sermons are printed. He lies ran to three editions, and provoked 
was elected E.R.S. in 1804, and E.S-A . in an answer from Br. Lingard. Alien Lord 
1809. Somers printed at Gloucester, in September 

Himtingford compiled AC Short Iiitrodiic- 1812, his ‘Speech and Supplemental Ohser- 
tion to the CVriting of Greek,' for the use of vations* on the admission of Homan catho- 
A^inehester College, the first edition of which lies into parliament, Huntingford printed 
was anonymous and privately printed, but ‘ A Protestant Letter addressed to Lord 
the second edition was published with his Somers,’ to which that peer issued a reply, 
name in 1778. A second part appeared in A volume of ‘Thoughts on the Trinity,' also 

1781, and a third edition of the fi.rst part in dedicated to Addin^on, was published by 

1782. Numerous impressions of each part him in 1S04. Edward Evanson sarcastically 

were subsequently required, and in 1S2S All- recommended him to issue ‘ Second Thoughts 
liam Moseley, LL.B., published an introduc- on the Trinity.’ A second edition, ‘with 
tion to them. In 1781 Huntingford printed charges and other theological works, edited 
for private circulation, without his name, by Heniy Himtingford, LL.B., fellow of 
fifty copies of ‘ Mei-pira rim ’in Greek and Winchester College,' appeared after his death 
Latin. An anonvmous translation of it came in 1S32. His ‘ Discourses on Different Sub- 
out in 1785, which is attributed in Nichols’s , jeets’eame out. the first volume in 1795, and 
‘Literary Anecdotes,’ vii. 718, to the Hev. ' the second in 1797. A second edition of the 
Charles Powlett, but is elsewhere assigned to two was printed in 1815. Several letters to 
the Hev. P. Smyth. Under the advice of his and from Mm are inserted in Parr's ‘ AArks,’ 
fidends he issued another edition in 1782. vii. 51-63, 622-6, and in Harford's ‘Life of 
TMs was reviewed by Charles Burney, D.D. ! Bishop Burgess,' pp. 145-383. A volume of 
[q. V.] in the ‘Monthly Heview' for Jime ' ‘ Eeminiscences of Old Times, Cotm try Life, 
and August 1783 (Pabe, vii. 394-8), | of A'inchester College. By a Nominee of 

with such effect, that Huntingford issued ‘An ! Bishop Himtingford [i.e. Hev. HenryTrippJ, 
Apology for the Monostrophics wMch were i 1887/ contains a few slight references to the 
published in 1782. ATth a second collection | bishop. 

of MonostropMcs, 1784,’ which was noticed ; [Gent. Mag, 1832, pt. i. pp. 559-61 ; Annual 
by the same critic in the ‘MontMy Heview 'in | Biog. 1833, pp. 42-6; Fosters Oxford Registers; 
1785. All these criticisms are bound up in i Kirby's A'inchester Scholars, pp. 2 , 16, 258; 
one volume in the British Museum. Three ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. viii. 129-32 ; Le Neve's 
translations of some specimens in the 1782 | Fasti, i. 442, 474 ; J. C. Smith’s Portraits, iv. 
edition appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- ! H49 ; Halkett and Laing s Anon. Lit. pp. 268, 
zine ’ for 1782, pp. 538, 589; and there are 1343, 2297, 2371; information from the Hev. 

some Greek verses by him in ‘ Blackwood’s 5^* from the 

Magazine,’ xlii. 697-9. He drew up a Latin Eev. Dr. Huntingford of A inch este^ 

interpretation of ^Elian, meditated in 1790 j ■^* 

a new edition of Stobteiis, and is said to | HUNTENGPOHD, HENHY (1787- 

have edited the poems of Pindar. Another ! 1S07J, miscellaneous writer, horn at A'ar- 
of his classical productions consisted of ‘EtMc ! minster, AMtshire, 19 Sept. 1787, was son 
Sentences, by writing wMch Boys may be- i of the Hev. Thomas Huntingford, master of 
come accustomed to Greek Characters.’ | AArminster school, and a nephew of George 
at ory politician and a churchman Hunt- | Isaac Huntingford, bishop of Hereford [q. v.] 
'mgford printed numerous sermone, charges, l He became a scholar of AVinchester in 1802, 
and political discourses. He was the author of I and matriculated at New College, Oxford, 
an anonymous ‘ Letter addressed to the Dele- on 16 April 1^7 , subsequently becoming a 
gates firom the several Congregations of Pro- j fellowbothofNewCollege and (5 April 1814) 
testant Dissenters who met atDevizes, 14 Sept. | of Winchester (KAeby, Winc/iester Scholars, 
1789,’ and of a second anonymous letter to pp. 16?^ 290; Fostee, Almnni Oxon. 1715- 
them in the same year. He drew up ‘A Call 1886, ii, 718). He took the degree of B.C.L. 
for Union with the Established Church ad- on 1 June 1814. In 1822 he was appointed' 
dressed to English Protestants,’ A’^inchester, rector of Hampton Bishop, Herefordshire, 
1800 ; 2nd edit. 1808, which he dedicated to and in 1838 a prebendary in Hereford Cathe- 
his old friend Addington. From the news- dral. He was also rural dean. He died at 
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Goodrest, Great Malvern, on 2 Nov. 1867 
{Gent. Mag. 1867, pt. ii. p. 830). _ 

Hnntingford published: 1. ^PindariCar- 
mina juxta exemplar Heynianiun . . ^ 

et Lexicon Pindaricum ex integro Pammii 
opere etymologico excerptmn/ 8vo, 1814; 
another "edition, 8vo, 1821. ^ His edition 
of Damm’s ‘ Lexicon Pindaricum ’ was also 
issued separately in 1814. 2. ^Komanist 

Conversations ; or Dialogues between a Po- 
manist and a Protestant. Published at Ge- 
neva in 1713. Translated from the original 
French [of Benedict Pictet]/ 8vo, 1826. He 
also edited his uncle’s ^ Thoughts on the 
Trinity/ 1832. 

[Authorities in the text.] Gr. G. 

HUHTINGTOH, JOHN (/. 1653), poet 
and preacher, was apparently educated at 
Oxford, where he became ' noted among his 
contemporaries for a tolerable poet.’ He pub- 
lished about 1540 a poem in doggerel verse, 
with the title, ^ The Genealogy of Heretics,’ 
which is only hnown from Bale’s reprint 
of it in ^ A mysterye of inyquyte contayned 
within the heretycall Genealogy e of Ponce 
Pantolabus is here both dysclosed & con- 
futed by Johan Bale, an. 1542,’ Geneva, 
1645. Bale states in his preface that he 
saw Huntington’s ^abhomynable jest’ three 
years previously in two forms ; that there 
were still a ^wonderfull nombre of copyes ’ 
abroad; that Fluntington’s printers were 
John Pedman and Pobert Wyer; and that 
Huntington, since ^ converted to repentance,’ 
doubtless detested his work. In 1541 Hun- 
tington, described as Hhe preacher,’ was one 
of three informers against a Scottish friar, 
Seton, for heresy ; in 1545 Anne Askew gave 
his name as a man of wisdom by whom she 
was wiping to be shriven; in 1547 he 
was preaching at Boulogne, apparently on 
the reformers’ side, and saved from prison a 
gunner, William Hastlen, accused of heresy. 
InDecember 1553 he was brought before the 
council for writing a poem against Dr. Stokes 
and the sacrament, but by recanting and 
humbly submitting he contrived to escape 
unpunished to Germany. On the accession 
of Elizabeth he would seem to have returned, 
since his name is mentioned as preaching 
before large audiences at Paul’s Cross in 
August and September 1659. He was ad- 
mitted canon of Exeter on 16 May 1560. 
He is said to have written, besides the ‘ Ge- 
nealogy/ ^ EpitapHum Picardi Pacsei ’ (Wood 
and Pits- give differing first lines for this) ; 
< Human se Yitae Deploratio ; ’ ^ De lapsu Phi- 
lospfdiise/ and several sermons. A manu- 
script entitled / Meditationes Itinerarise de 
ImmortaEtate Animse’ (SloaneMS. 2556) 


has been ascribed to Huntington, and has 
his surname written on the first page. 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 241 ; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 423 ; Pits, App. p. 876 ; 
Strype’s Annals, i. i. 199, 200; Strype’s Mem. i! 
i. 572; Strype’s Grindal, p. 39; PoxeVActs and 
Monuments, V. 449, 539, 568, 836, viii. 716, 717; 

A Dysclosynge or Openynge of the Manne of 
Synne, &c., compyled by J. Harryson, pp. 12, 
98.] . . E. B. 

HUNTINGTON, ROBEET (1637-1701), 
orientalist and bishop of Eaphoe, second 
son of the Eev. Robert Huntington, curate 
of Deerhnrst in Gloucestershire, was born in 
February 1636-7, probably at Deerhnrst, al- 
though his name is not entered in its register 
of baptisms. His father was vicar of the 
adjoining parish of Leigh from 1648 till his 
death in 1664. Robert was educated at 
Bristol grammar school, and in 1652 was 
admitted portionist at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, graduating B.A. on 9 March 1657-8, 
and M.A. on 21 Jan. 1662-3. As soon as 
the statutes of the college would allow, he 
was elected to a fellowship, and as he signed 
the decree of 1660, condemning all the pro- 
ceedings of convocation under the Common- 
wealth, his possession of its emoluments was 
undisturbed. At Oxford he applied himself 
to the study of oriental languages, and on 
the return of Robert Frampton [q. v.] he 
applied for his post of chaplain to the Le- 
vant Company at Aleppo, and was elected 
on 1 Ang. 1670. In the following month he 
sailed, and arrived there in January 1671. 
Huntington remained in the East for more 
than ten years, paying lengthened visits to 
Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt, and losing no 
opportunity of acquiring rare manuscripts. 
His chief correspondents in England were 
Narcissus Marsh, afterwards archbishop of 
Armagh, Bishop Fell, Edward Pocock, and 
Edward Bernard, and for the two former he 
purchased many manuscripts. With the Sa- 
maritans of NalDuIus he began in 1671 a cor- 
respondence which was kept up between 
English and Samaritan scholars for many 
years. A glimpse at his life in Aleppo is 
given in the diary of the Rev. Henry Teonge, 
who visited that city in 1676 (Diary, pp. 
158-66). On 14 July 1681 he resigned his 
chaplaincy, returning leisurely homeward 
through Italy and France, and settling once 
more at Merton College, the authorities of 
which are said to have funded for him during 
his absence the profits of his fellowship. He 
took the degrees of B.D. and D.D. (15 June 
1683). Humphry Prideaux, himself eager for 
the Hebrew professorship, mentions Hunt- 
ington as a probable competitor, and speaks 
of Mm as ‘ soe well liked, he is a very wor- 
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thy person.’ Through the recommendation 
of Fell to Marsh he was offered the provost- 
ship of Trinity College, Dublin (1683), and 
reluctantly accepted it. An Irish transla- 
tion of the Xew Testament had already been 
printed, but the two friends, Marsh and 
Huntington, superintended a translation 
into the same language of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament, which was printed at 
the expense of Kobert Boyle. In 1688 he 
fled from Ireland, but returned for a short 
tme after the battle of the Boyne. The | 
bishopric of Kilmore, which was vacant 
through the refusal of Dr. William Sheridan 
to^ take the oaths of allegiance to the new ! 
ministry, was oflered to him early in 1092, : 
X)ut declined, and as he preferred to live in 
England, he resigned his provostship (Sep- 
tember 1692), leaving the college a silver ; 
salver, still preserved, on which his arms are 
engraved. In the same autumn (19 Aug. 
1692) Huntin^on was instituted, on the i 
presentation of Sir Edward Turner, to the 
rectory of Great Hallingbury in Essex. In 
his letters to his friends he often lamented ! 
his banishment to this solitude, with its con- j 
sequent loss of books and society. He failed I 
in October 1693 to obtain the wardenship of | 
Merton College, and about the end of 1692 
he married a daughter of John Powell, and 
a sister of Sir John Powell, judge of the 
Mug’s bench. He was consecrated at Dub- 
lin ;bishop^ of Eaphoe on 20 July 1701 (Cot- j 
TOJf, Fasti FccL SibemiccB^ hi. 353). Almost 
immediately afterwards he was attacked by 
illness, and he died at Dublin on 2 Sept. 
1701, when he was buried near the door of 
Trinity College Chapel, and a marble monu- I 
ment was erected by the widow to his me- 
mory. 

Huntington’s sole contribution to lit era- I 
ture was a short paper in ^ Philosophical ! 
Transactions,’ No. 161 (20 July 1684), pp. 
623-9, entitled ‘ A Letter from Dublin con- 
cerning the Porphyry Pillars in Egypt,’ 
which was reproduced in John Bay’s * Col- 
lection of Curious Travels and Voyages’ 
(1693), ii. 149-55. Edward Bernard [q. v.] 
inscribed to him his paper on the chief fixed 
stars (see Phil. Trans, xiv. 567 et seq.) 
Huntington gave to Merton College fourteen 
oriental manuscripts, and to the Bodleian 
Library thirty-five more. A much larger 
number, 646 in all, was purchased from him 
in 1693 for the latter collection at a cost of 
700/. Thomas Marshall, rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, ynd dean of Gloucester, 
gave to the Bodleian in 1685 many valuable 
manuscripts, including some Coptic copies of 
the gospels prc^ured for him by Hunting- 
ton, and Archbishop Marsh on Ms death in j 


1713 left to the same library many oriental 
manuscripts wMch he had acquired from 
Himtington. These manuscripts are de- 
scribed in Bernards ‘ Catalogue ' (1697), 
and in the official catalogues of the Bodleian 
(1788—1835 and 1848—90). Huntington was 
a liberal contributor of manuscripts to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a collection of his letters, 
dated between 1684 and 1688, relating to that 
institution were on sale by Osborne the book- 
seller about 1755. 

[The chief materials for Huntington's bio- 
graphy are found in the work of his friend, D. 
Koberti Huntingtoni Epistolse, prsemittuntur D. 
Huntingtoni et D. Bemardi vitse. Scriptore 
Thoma Smitho, 1704. A contemporaneous trans- 
lation into English was inserted by Shirley 
Woolmer of Exeter in Gent. Mag. 1825, pt. i. 
pp. 11-15, 115-19, 218-21, and reproduced in 
the Tewkesbury Beg. and Mag. ii. 222-40. See 
also Pearson’s Levant Chaplains, pp. 18-23, 57 ; 
Bernard’s Cat. Librorum Manuscriptorum(l 697), 
pp. 177-8, 279-85; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. in CoU^iis 
Oxomi. (Merton Coll.) 130-2 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
4th Bep. App. p. 588 ; Biog. Brit. 1757 ed. iv. 
2710-12 ; English Cyclop. ; LuttrelFs ffist. Be- 
lation, ii. 405, iii. 203 ; Brodrick's Merton ColL 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.), p. 293 ; Piideaux’s Letters 
(Camd. Soc.), pp. 39, 132-5 ; J. V. Stubbs's Dub- 
lin Univ pp. 117-36; Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries, i. 3, ii. 24-5, 110 ; Macra 3 '’s Annals of 
Bodl. Lib. 1890 ed. pp. 154, 161-3, 185.] 

W. P. C. 

HHJSrTmGTO]Sr,VTLLLAM, S.S. (1745- 
1813), eccentric preacher, natural son of 
Barnabas Bussel, farmer, was bom in a cot- 
tage at the Four Wents, on the road be- 
tween Goudhurst and Cranbrook, Kent, on 
2 Feb. 1744-5, and was baptised at Cranbrook 
Church in the name of his putative father, 
V illiam Hunt, a labourer, on 14 Nov. 1750. 
After acquiring the barest rudiments of 
knowledge at the Cranbrook grammar school, 
he went into service as an errand-boy, and 
was afterwards successively gentleman’s ser- 
vant, gtmmaker’s apprentice, sawyer's pit- 
man, coachman, hearse-driver, tramp, gar- 
dener, coalheaver, and popular preacher. 
Having seduced a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of a tailor at Frittenden, Kent, he de- 
camped on the birth of a cMld, and changed 
Ms name to Huntington to avoid identifica- 
tion (1769). He then formed a connection 
with a servant-girl named Mary Short, with 
whom he settled at Mortlake, working as a 
gardener. Here he suffered much from 
poverty, and still more from conviction of 
sin. After removing to Sunhury he went 
through the experience known as conversion, 
which was precipitated by a casual conver- 
sation with a strict Calvinist. Huntington, 
after failing to obtain satisfaction from the 
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^ Whole Duty of Man’ or the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, discovered in the Bible to his dismay 
convincing proof of the doctrine of predes- 
tination. About Christmas 1773 a sudden 
vision of brilliant light confirmed him in his 
belief (cf. the detailed account in his auto- 
biography) ; after praying fervently for a 
quarter of an hour, Christ appeared to him 
^ in a most glorious manner, with his body 
all stained with blood,’ and he obtained the 
assurance that he ^was brought under the 
covenant love of God’s elect.’ He thereupon 
ceased to attend the established church, and 
spent his Sundays in singing hymns of his 
own composing, in praying, and in reading and 
expoimding the Bible to Mary Short. He 
afterwards joined the Calvinistic methodists 
of Kingston; but soon removed to Ewell, 
where his preaching was unpopular, and 
thence to Thames Ditton, where for a time 
he combined preaching with coalheaving or 
cobbling. Subsequently he depended for his 
subsistence on faith. His congregations did 
not permit him to starve, but their supplies 
were irregular, and Huntington was often in 
great distress. He regarded every windfall, 
however trifling, as a miraculous interposi- 
tion of God. His curious work, ^ God the 
Guardian of the Poor and the Bank of Faith,’ 
gives a minute account of his manner of life 
at this period. 

By degrees he extended the sphere of his 
nainistry, going a regular circuit between 
Thames Ditton, Pichmond, Cobham, Wor- 
plesdon, Petworth, Horsham, and Margaret 
Street Chapel, London, Providence providing 
him with a horse, horse furniture, and riding 
breeches. He found wishing sometimes a 
more powerful engine than prayer. Antici- 
pating that his past history would sooner or 
later come to light, Huntington took the pre- 
caution of confiding the affair of the girl at 
Frittendentohis more devoted adherents, and 
appended to his name the letters S.S., i.e. 
sinner saved. The petty annoyance or perse- 
cution he suffered from those who resented 
his preaching he described in a book entitled 
^The Naked Bow, or a Visible Display of the 
Judgments of God on the Enemies of Truth.’ 
He there shows that various calamities which 
befell his enemies were divine ^punishments 
for small afifonts offered to himself. In 1782, 
in accordance with what he regarded as a 
heavenly monition, he removed to London, 
and soon obtained sufficient credit to build 
himself a chapel in Titchfield Street, Ox- 
ford Market, which he christened ^Provi- 
dence Chapel.’ The place was consecrated 
in '1783, and here he ofiBciated for more than 
a quarter of a century. On 13 July 1810 the 
chapel, which was uninsured, was humed 


to the ground, Huntington, however, easily 
raised 10,000/., with which he built a larger 
chapel in Gray’s Inn Lane, between Wilson 
Street and Calthorpe Street, taking care to 
have the freehold vested in himself. New 
Providence Chapel, as it was called, was 
opened for divine service on 20 June 1811. 
For the rest of his life Huntington derived 
a handsome income from his pew-rents and 
publications, had a villa at Cricklewood, and 
kept a carriage. He preached at his chapel 
until shortly before his death, which occurred 
at Tunbridge Wells on 1 July 1813. He was 
interred on 8 July in the burial-gi’ound of 
Jireh Chapel, Lewes. His epitaph, com- 
posed by himself, was as follows : ^ Here lies 
the coalheaver, who departed this life Jiflylst, 
1813, in the 69th year of his age, beloved of 
his God, but abhorred of men. The omni- 
scient Judge at the grand assize shall ratify 
and confirm this to the confusion of many 
thousands, for England and its metropolis 
shall know that there hath been a prophet 
among them.’ Mary Short died in Hun- 
tington’s lifetime. Her death was hastened 
by gin and chagrin induced by a scandalous 
intimacy which Huntington formed about 
1803 with an evangelical lady, Elizabeth, 
relict of Sir James Sanderson, bart., lord 
mayor of London in 1792. Huntington 
married this lady on 15 Aug. 1808. By 
Mary Short he had thirteen children, ofwHom 
seven survived. He had none by Lady San- 
derson. She survived him, dying on 9 Nov. 
1817. 

In person Huntington was tall and strongly 
built, with somewhat irregular features, a 
ruddy complexion, light blue eyes, and an 
ample forehead, partially concealed by a short 
black wig. His portrait by Pellegrini (®t. 
58) is in the National Portrait Gallery. His 
manner in the pulpit was peculiar. Action 
he had none, except a curious trick of passing 
a white handkerchief to and fro. His style 
was colloquial and often extremely coarse, 
hut nervous and idiomatic. His doctrine 
was Calvinism flavoured with antinomianism, 
his method of interpreting scripture wholly 
arbitrary. He claimed to be under the direct 
inspiration of God, and denounced all who 
differed from him as knaves, fools, or incar- 
nate devils. He predicted the total destruc- 
tion of Napoleon and his army in Egypt, and 
the fall of the papacy about 1 87 0. He seldom 
baptised, admitted to the communion only 
by ticket, and discountenanced prayer-meet- 
ings. 

From the time of his settling in London 
he was a prolific writer, and was frequently 
engaged in acrimonious controversy. Among 
his antagonists were Jeremiah Learnoult 
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Garrett [q. v.], Kotvland BLill ^q. v.], and 
Timothy Priestley [q. t.] In 1811 he pub- 
lished a colieetiye edition of his yrorks com- 
plete to the year 1806, in 20 to1s.8to. They 
consist principally of sermons, epistles, and 
other edifieatory or coatroversial matter. 
He continued to publish during his life, and 
six additional Tolumes appeared after his 
death, viz. (1 ) ‘ Gleanings of the Vintage,’ 
1814, 2to1s. 8to; (2) ^Posthumous Letters/ 
1815 d Tols., 1822 1 vol. 8vo. 

[The principal authorities are the autohio- 
graphical vrorks mentioned in the text; Ebene- 
zer Hooper’s Celebrated Coalheaver, 1871; Facts, 
Letters, and Documents concerning W illiam Hunt- 
ington, 1S7-; obituary in Gent. Mag. 1813; The 
Sinner Saved, a Memoir of the Lev. William 
Huntington, 1813 ; a savage article by Southey 
in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxiv. ; Don Manuel 
Espriella’s Letters from England, 1808 (cf. notice 
in Edinhurgli Review, January 1808).] 

J. M. R. 

HU21TLEY, FRANCIS (1787^-1831}, 
actor, born in Barnsley, Yorkshire, lost his 
father v'hile young, and claimed, vainglori- 
ously as is supposed, to have been educated 
at Douglas’s academy in South Audlev Street, 
and articled to a surgeon. After some prac- 
tice in London as an amateur, he began his 
professional career at Brecknock about 1806, 
under R. Phillips. A bad start tvas made, 
and he appeared with no more success at the 
Lyceum under Laurent. With Beverley, at 
the Richmond Theatre, he remained for some 
time, studying and rising in his profession. 
After performing at Stamford and Notting- 
ham, he played Othello to the lago of Carey, 
otherwise Kean, at the Birmingham Theatre, 
under Watson. Lmder Ryley at Bolton he 
was seen by Elliston [q. v.], who engaged 
him for Manchester, and brought him subse- 
quently to the Olympic and to the Surrey, 
where in the su m mer of 1809 he appeared as 
Lockit in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera ’ to EUiston’s 
Macheath. On 25 Nov. 1811, as King James 
in the ‘ Knight of Snowdoun ’ — an operatic 
adaptation by Morton of the ‘ Lady of the 
Lake ’ — he was seen for the first time at Covent 
Garden. Romaldi in the ‘ Tale of Mystery ’ 
followed on the 27th, and on 11 Dec, TVMford 
in the ^Iron Chest.’ On 31 Jan. 1812 he was 
the original Don Alonzo in Reynolds’s A'irgin 
of the Sun.’ At Easter he returned to the 
Surrey, and went thence to Dublin, where 
duringtwo seasons he played leading business 
at the Smock Alley Theatre. After this he 
was seen at the Olympic, again with Dibdin 
at the Surrey, at the Coburg, the Royalty, the 
West London — where he opened as <E dipus to 
the Jocasta of Mrs. Julia Glover [q. v.] — at 
Astley’s, and then again at the Coburg and 


the Surrey. In his later years he was known 
as the ‘Roscius of the Coburg,' at which house 
he was principally seen. He was a well-built 
man, about 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark, with 
an expressive face, great command of feature, 
and a clear and powerful voice, the under- 
tones of which had much sweetness. Before 
ruining himself by drunkenness and other 
irregularities of life, and by playing to Tulgar 
audiences, he had great powers of expressing 
rage, fear, despair, and other strong passions. 
He was seen to advantage in Tom Jones, 
Edward the Black Prince, Fazio, Lockit, 
George BarnweR, and the Vicar of Wake- 
field. A portrait of him as Balfour of Bur- 
ley is given in Oxberry’s ‘Dramatic Bio- 
graphy,’ new series, vol. i. His death, which 
took place ‘ lately, aged 48,’ according to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of AprQ 1831 (pt. i. 
p. 376 ), was hastened by intemperance. Ox- 
berry [Dramatic Chronology) doubtfully says 
he was born in 1785, died in 1823, and was 
buried in W^alworth. WTien at the Surrey 
vdth Honeyman the lessee, who was also a 
publican, his terms are said to have been a 
guinea a night and as much brandy as he 
could drink. He married about 1808, but 
separated from his wife, by whom he had a 
chdd. Amother Frank Huntley, who was 
subsequently on the stage, may have been 
Iris son. 

[Books cited; Genest’s Account of the English 
Stage ; Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography, 2nd ser. 
vol. i , ; Georgian Era, iv. 571.] J. K. 

HTESTTLEY, Sib HENRAW^RE{1795- 
1864), captain in the navy, colonial governor, 
and author, was the third son of the Rev. 
Richard Huntley of BoxweU Court, Glouces- 
tershire. He entered the navy in 1809, 
served on the W^est Indian and North 
American station, and in 1815 was in the 
Northumberland when she carried Bonaparte 
to St. Helena. In 1818 he was made lieu- 
tenant, and served in the Mediterranean 
successively in the Redpole and Parthian 
brigs; in the last he was wrecked on the 
coast of Egypt, 15 May 1828. He was after- 
wards at Portsmouth in the Ganges with 
Captain John Hayes [q. v.], whom he fol- 
lowed to the Dryad on the west coast of 
Aj&rica, where, for the greater part of the 
time, he had command of one of her tenders, 
and cruised successfully against slavers. In 
1833 he was appointed to the command of 
the Lynx on the same station, and in her 
also captured several slavers. In 1837 he 
was employed, in concert with Commander 
Craigie of the Scout, in negotiating a treaty 
with the king of Bonny, and was sent home 
with the account of the proceedings. In 
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June 1838 he was promoted to the rank of 
commander, and in 1839 was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of the settlements on the 
river Gambia, in which capacity he had to 
repel the incursions of some of the adjacent 
tribes. In August 1841 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Prince Edward’s Is- 
land, and previous to going out was knighted, 
9 Oct. 1841. He was afterwards arbi- 
trator of the mixed courts at Loanda, and 
at a later date became consul at Santos in 
Brazil, where he died 7 May 1864. He was 
twice married, and left issue ; his eldest son, 
Spencer Robert Huntley, a lieutenant in the 
navy, died in command of the Cherub on the 
North American and West Indian station in 
1869. 

While in command at Prince Edward’s 
Island Huntley seems to have taken to 
literature as an amusement ; and on his re- 
turn to England published in rapid succes- 
sion: 1. ^Peregrine Scramble, or Thirty 
Years’ Adventures of a Bluejacket ’ (in 
2 vols. post 8vo, 1849), in very obvious and 
feeble imitation of Captain Marryat. 2. ^ Ob- 
servations upon the Eree Trade policy of 
England in connection with the Sugar Act 
of 1846 ’ (8 VO, 1849), an exaggerated protest 
against the pohcy adopted. 3. ‘ Seven Years’ 
Service on the Slave Coast of Western 
Africa ^ (2 vols. post 8vo, 185(B, a personal 
narrative. 4. ‘ California, its Gold and its 
Inhabitants ’ (2 vols. post 8vo, 1856). Many 
of Huntley’s official reports on African ques- 
tions were also published in the different 
blue-books. 

[O’Byrne’s-Nav. Biog. Diet . ; Gent. Mag. 1864, 
pt. ii. p. 112.] J. K. L. 

HUNTLY, Eaels op. [See Goedokt, 
Alexaedek, third Eael, d. 1524 ; GoEUOX, 
Geoeoe, second Eael, d, 1502 ? ; Gordoe, 
George, fourth Eael, d. 1562 ; Goreoit, 
George, fifth Eael, d. 1576 ; Seton, Alex- 
AEDEE DE, first Eael, d , 1470.] 

HUNTLY, Marquises op. [See Goedoe", 
Alexaoee, 1678P-1728, fifth Marquis, se- 
cond Bure ofGoeuou; Goed of, Alexander, 
1745 P-1827, seventh Marquis, fourth Bure 
opGoeuonj Gordokt, George, first Marquis, 
1662-1636 ; Goruoe, George, second Mar- 
quis, d . 1649; Gordon, George, fourth Mar- 
quis, first Bure op Gordon, 1643-1716 ; 
Gordon, George, eighth Marquis, fifth Bure 
OP Gordon, 1770-1836 ; Gordon, George, 
ninth Marquis, 1761-1853.1 

^ HUNTON , PHILIP (1604 P-1682), poli- 
tical writer^ and divine, bom in Hampshire, 
was the son of Philip Hunton of Andoyerin 


Hampshire, who was the son of another 
Philip Hunton, and perhaps descended from 
Itichard Hunton of East Knoyle in Wiltshire 
(Wood, Athence Oxon. iv. 50 ; FMlip Hunton 
and his Descendants^ by Baniel J. V. Hun- 
toon ; Hoare, Modern Wiltshire^ Westbury, 
p. 22). He was entered at Wadham College, 
Oxford, either as a batler or servitor, 31 Jan. 
1622-3 (Gardiner, Wadham Coll. Reg.^M). 
Of this college he afterwards became scholar, 
and graduated B.A. in 1626 and M.A. 1629 
(Wood, Fasti Oxon. i. 426, 451). He was 
ordained priest, and held the appointment of 
schoolmaster of Avebury ; he was later minis- 
ter of Bevizes, then of Heytesbury, and lastly 
vicar of Westbury, all in Wiltshire. 

Hunton in 1654 was an assistant to the 
commissioners for Wiltshire for the ejection 
of ^scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient 
aninisters and schoolmasters.’ His zeal pro- 
cured him a prominent position among the 
adherents of Cromwell, and in 1657 he was 
appointed master or provost of Cromwell’s 
Northern University at Burham; the patent 
as transcribed by Hutcliinson {History of 
Durham, i, 519) erroneously gives his name 
as Hutton. 200/. a year from the rich living 
of Sedgefield in the county of Burham was 
assigned him. When at the Restoration 
the Burham University totally disappeared, 
Hunton went back to Westbury, and was 
ejected from the living in 1662. He is said 
to have subsequently held conventicles in 
W estbury. Bying in J uly 1682 he was buried 
in the church there. He married a rich widow 
very late in life. 

Hunton’s sympathy wdth a limited mon- 
archy was shown in his only well-known 
work, ^ A Treatise of Monarchic,’ published 
in 1643, which attracted attention at the 
time. Br. Henry Feme [q. v.] answered it 
in ‘A Reply unto severall Treatises pleading 
for the armes now taken up by subjects in the 
pretended defence of Religion,’ &:c., Oxford, 
1643. To this Hunton replied again in 1644. 
Sir Robert Filmer also briefly criticised Hun- 
ton’s work in ^ The Anarchy of a Limited 
and Mixed Monarchy,’ London, 1646, re- 
printed in 1652. Hiinton’s ‘Treatise of 
Monarchy,’ according to W ood, was reprinted 
in 1680. The university of Oxford, con- 
demning the position that the sovereignty of 
England resides in the three estates of the 
realm, ordered the book to be burnt in 1683. 
This decree of the university, however, suf- 
fered the same fate itself in 1710, being burnt 
at Westminster by order of the House of 
Lords. 

Hunton’s works are: 1. ‘A Treatise of 
Monarchic, containing two parts : (1) Con- 
cerning Monarchy in generall ; (2) Con- 
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ceming this particular IMonarcliy, &c./ Lon- 
don, 1643, 2. • A Vindication of the Treatise 
of Monarchy, containing an Answer to Dr. 
Femes Reply; also, a more full Discovery of 
Three maine Points : (1) The Ordinance of 
God in Snpremacie ; ( :^) The Nature and 
Elinds of Limitation: (3) The Causes and 
Meanes of Limitation in Governments,’ 
London, 1644. 3. * Jus Regum,’ &c., London, 
1645. There is no copy of the last in the 
British Museum, and W ood says that he had 
never seen it. Galamv does not mention it. 

it! 

[Authorities cited; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Palmer's 
Nonconf. Mem. ii. 517.] W. A. J. A. 

^HUNTSMAN, BENJAMIN (1704- 
1776), inventor of cast steel, was born of 
German parentage in Lincolnshire in 1704. 
He became a skilful mechanic, and eventually 
started in business as a clockmaker in Don- 
caster. He also made and repaired locks, 
jacks, and other articles requiring delicate 
workmanship. His sagacity caused liim to 
be looked upon as the ^wise man’ of the 
neighbourhood. He even practised surgery 
as an empiric, and was regarded as a clever 
oculist, but he alw'ays gave medical aid free 
of charge. 

In introducing several improved tools 
Huntsman was much hindered by the in- 
ferior quality of the common German steel 
supplied to him, which he also found unsuit- 
able for the springs and pendulums of his 
clocks. He therefore determined to make a 
better kind of steel. His first experiments 
were conducted at Doncaster, but in 1740 he j 
removed for greater convenience of fuel to ‘ 
Handsworth, a few miles t-o the south of 
Sheffield, and there pursued his investiga- j 
tions in secret. His experiments extended i 
over many years. Long after his death many i 
hundredweights of steel were found buried 
in different places about his manufactory in 
various stages of failure, arising from imper- 
fect melting, breaking of crucibles, and bad 
fluxes. His idea was to purify the raw steel 
then in use hy melting it with fluxes at 
an intense heat in closed earthen crucibles. 
"WTien Huntsman had perfected his invention, 
he endeavoured to persuade the cutlers of 
Sheffield to employ it. They refused, how- 
ever, to work a material so much harder than 
the ordinary steel, and for a time the whole 
of the east steel that Huntsman could manu- 
facture was exported to France. 

The Sheffield cutlers ultimately became 
alarmed at the preference shown hy English 
as well as French consumers for cast-steel 
cutlery. But Sir George Saddle, the senior 
member of parliament for the county of York, 
refused the request of a deputation of Sheffield 


cutlers to use his influence with the govern- 
ment so as To prohibit the exportation of 
cast steel, on learning that the Sheffield manu- 
facturers would not make use of the new 
steel. Had Saddle yielded to the deputation, 
it is probable that the business of east-steel 
making would have been lost to Sheffield, 
for at that time Huntsman had advantageous 
offers from some manufacturers in Birming- 
ham to remove his furnaces thither. 

Obliged to use the east steel, the Sheffield 
makers strove by bribery and otherwise to 
learn the secret of Huntsman’s invention. 
As Huntsman had not patented his process, 
his only protection was in preserving it as 
much a mystery as possible. ‘ AJl his work- 
I men were pledged to secrecy, strangers were 
j carefully excluded from the works, and the 
whole of the steel made was melted during 
the night." It is said that the person who 
first succeeded in copying Huntsman’s process 
was an ironfoimder named dValker, who 
carried on his business at Greenside, near 
Sheffield, and it was certainly there that the 
niakingof cast St eel was next begun. Valker, 
disguised as a tramp, appeared shivering at 
the door of Hunrsmaffs foundry late one 
wintry night, when the workmen were about 
to begin, obtained permission to warm him- 
self by the furnace fire, and when supposed 
to he asleep watched the process. 

The increased demand for Huntsman s steel 
compelled him in 1770 to remove to larger 
premises of his own erection at Attercliffe, 
north of Sheffield. He died in 1776, in his 
seventy-second year, and was buried in 
Atterclifle churchyard. His son, William 
Huntsman (1733-1809), continued to carry 
on the business, and greatly extended it. 
Huntsman was an excellent chemist, and 
had good knowledge of other sciences. The 
Royal Society wished to elect him a feUow, 
but he declined the honour. Although of 
eccentric habits and reserved in bis manner, 
he practised a large benevolence. In religion 
he was a quaker. 

[Smiles’s Industrial Biog., 1879, pp. 102-11 ; 
F. Le Play in Annales des Mines, 4th ser. 
iii. 638. ix. 218.] G-. G.* 

HHQIJIER, JAMES GABRIEL (1725- 
1805), portrait-painter and engraver, bom at 
Paris in 1725, was son of Jacques Gabriel 
Huquier. The father was well known as 
an engraver after Watteau, Boucher, and 
others, and his work after J. L. Meissonnier 
and Oppenord especially did much to fix 
French taste under Louis NVI in furniture 
decorative ornament. The younger 
Huquier assisted his father in many of his 
engravings, and himself engraved a few 
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plates, notatiy ^ Le Eepos Champetre/ after 
^Watteau, 'When tlie father was forced to 
take refuge in England, the son accompanied 
him and settled in London, where he ob- 
tained considerable practice as a portrait- 
painter in crayons. In 1771 he exhibited a 
portrait of himself at the Eoyal Academy, 
and was an occasional contributor in the fol- 
lowing years. In 1783 he appears to have 
' been residing at Cambridge. He drew a por- 
trait of the Chevalier d’Eon, which was en- 
graved in mezzotint by T. Burke. Huquier 
etched a portrait of flichard Tyson, master 
of the ceremonies at Bath, for Anstey’s ‘ New 
Bath Guide' (1782). He married at Paris, 
30 Nov. 1758, Anne Louise, daughter of 
Jacques Chereau, tlie engraver. Late in life 
he retired to Sbrewsbury, where he died on 
7 June 1805. 

[Seubert’s Allgtitneines ICunstler-Lexikon ; 
Portalis et Eorakli’s Graveurs du 18° Siecle; 
Dodd’s mauascript History of English Engravers 
(Brit. Hus. Add. MS. 33402); Loyal Academy 
Catalogues.] L. C. 

HUBD, PJOHAED, D.B. (1720-1808), 
bishop of Worcester, second son of John 
Hurd, a substantial larmer, by Hannah his 
wife, was born at Congreve, Staffordshire, on 
13 Jan. 1719-20. He was educated at Bre- 
wood grammar school and Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1738-9, and proceeded M.A. in 1742, taking 
a fellowship and deacon’s orders. After a 
brief experience of parochial work at Hey- 
mersham, near Thetford, he returned to Cam- 
bridge, was ordained priest in 1744, and I 
graduated B.D, in 1749. At Cambridge he 
formed a close friendship with his pupil and 
old schoolfellow, Sir Edward Littleton, hart. 
William Mason and Gray were also among 
his contemporaries and friends. His first 
literary efibrt took the shape of^Hemarkson 
a late Book [by WiUiam Weston, q. v.] en- 
titled “An Enquiry into the rejection of the 
Christian Miracles by the Heathens,” ’ Lon- 
don, 1746, 8vo. lu 1748 he contributed an 
English poem of very modest merit on the 
blessings of peace to the ^ Gratulatio Acade- 
mise Cantabrigiensis,’ published on the occa- 
sion of the peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle. In 1749 
he published ^ Q. Horatii Elacci Ars Poetica. 
Epistola ad Pisones. With an English Com- 
mentary and Notes,' London, 8vo. In the 
text he generally followed Bentley, but in 
the commentary and notes (though these dis- 
play considerable erudition and taste) he de- 
veloped the theory, long since discredited, that 
the poem was a systematic criticism of the 
Iloman drama (see Colmaij, Gboeoe, the 
elder, and Gxbbo5T, Mkc. BTbrfe, edit. 1796, 


ii. 27 et seq.) The work was anonymous, 
but a judicious compliment in the preface 
gained Hurd the patronage of AVarburton, " 
through whose influence he was appointed 
Whitehall preacher in 1750. The ‘Ars 
Poetica ’ was followed by ‘ Q. Horatii Elacci 
Epistola ad Augiistiim, with an English Com- 
mentary and Notes ; to which is added A Dis- 
course concerning Poetical Imitation,’ Lou- 
don, 1751, 8vo. Both editions were highly 
praised by Warburton in a note to Pope’s 
‘ Essay on Criticism,’ 1. 632. Hurd, in return, 
dedicated to him in fulsome terms a new and 
enlarged edition of his two works on Horace, 
London, 1753, 2 vols. 8vo (reissued with 
various additions in 1757, 1766, and 1776). 

A German translation by Eschenhurg ap- 
peared at Leipzig in 1772, 2 jols. 8vo. 

Hurd also published in 1751 a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The Opinion of an Eminent Law- 
yer [Lord Hardwicke) concerning the right 
of appeal from the Yice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge to the Senate ; supported by a short 
Historical Account of the Jurisdiction of the 
' University of Cambridge,’ &c., 8vo. In 1753 
he accepted the donative curacy of St. 
Andrew the Little, Cambridge, which he 
exchanged in 1757 for the rectory of Thui- 
I caston, Leicestershire. In 1755 he chastised 
Dr, Jortin for venturing in his ‘ Sixth Disser- 
tation ’ to rej ect W arburton’s theoiy that the 
descent of ^neas into Hades in the sixth 
hook of the ‘HEneid’ was intended to alle- 
gorise the rite of initiation into the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries, in a piece of elaborate and 
unmerited irony entitled ‘ On the Delicacy 
of Friendship : a Seventh Dissertation ad- 
dressed to the Author of the Sixth,’ 8vo. In 
1757 he edited Warburton’s ‘Hemarks’ on 
Hume’s ‘Natural History _ of Beligiqn.’ 
Hume keenly resented the flippant and in- 
solent tone of this pamphlet, which appeared 
without either author’s or editor’s name, but 
was at once attributed to Hurd (see Wa.e- 
BTJKTOiT, Woj'lcSj ed. Hurd, i. 67-8, xii. 341, 
and Htjme, ‘ On my own Life,’ in his Essays). 

In 1759 Hurd published a volume of 
‘ Moral and Political Dialogues,’ in which he 
introduced historical personages as interlo- 
cutors. Henry More and W aller discoMe 
‘ On Sincerity in the Commerce of the W orld, 
Cowley and Sprat ‘ On Ketirement,’ the Hot. 
Bohert Digby, Arbuthnot, and Addison ‘On 
the Golden Age of Queen Elizabeth,’ Sir 
John Maynard, Somers, and Burnet ‘On the 
Constitution of the English Government. 
The dialogues were much admired, although 
Johnson was offended by their ‘wofullywlug- 
gish cast,’ Hurd’s reputation was further 
enhanced hy the publication in 17 62 (London 
and Dublin, 8vo) of a volume of ‘ Letters on 

[ 
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Chivalry and Homance,’ by way of sequel to 
the dialogue ‘ On the Age of Elizabeth/ in 
which he discussed the origin of knight- 
errantrv, and vindicated Gothic literature and 
art from the imputation of barbarism. Two 
dialogues ‘On the Uses of Foreign Travel/ 
in which Shaftesburv and Locke were the 
speakers, followed in 17b3, and a complete 
edition of the ‘ Dialogues ^ and Letters ’ was 
published at Cambridge in 1765,3 vols. 12mo. 
Hurd had obtained in 1762, through Warbur- 
ton's influence, the sinecure rectory of Folk- 
ton, Yorksiiire. In 1764 an opportunity of 
showing his gratitude presented itself. Dr. 
Thomas Leland had had the aiidacitv to con- 
trovert a position in ^ The Doctrine of Grace.' 
Hurd accordingly vindicated 'Warburton in 
a * Letter to the Dev. Dr. Thomas Leland/ 
which was, in its way, as offensive as the ' Dis- 
sertation’ addressed to Jortin. Hurd would 
gladly have had both forgotten, but Dr. Parr 
reprinted them in 1789 with a very caustic 
reface and dedication to Hurd, in ^ Tracts 
y "XS^arburton and a "Warburtonian, not ad- 
mitted into the Collections of their respec- 
tive W orks.’ In 1765, through the influence 
of TFarburton and Charles Yorke [q. v.], after- 
wards lord chancellor, Hurd was appointed 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1767 he was 
collated to the archdeaconry of Gloucester ; 
in 1768 he graduated D.D. and was appointed 
to deliver the first TV arhtirton lectures. They 
were preached in the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and published in 1772 tuider the title * An 
Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies 
concerning the Christian Church, and in par- 
ticular concerning the Church of Papal Rome ’ 
(London, 8vo). In themheadopted the theory 
of Joseph Mede [q. v.], whom he pronounced 
a ' sublime genius.’ They were popular, and 
passed at once into a second edition ; a third 
appeared in 1773, a fourth in 1776, a fifth in 
1788, 2 vols. Svo. A new edition by E. 
Eickersteth was published in 1839, London, 
l2mo. Soon after their publication Hurd re- | 
ceived a private note from Gibbon under a | 
feigned name, stating with great ability cer- | 
tain objections to the authenticity of the ! 
^Book of Daniel.’ Hurd returned a courteous ; 
and candid reply, and the matter dropped, j 
Nearly a quarter of a century afterwards 
Hurd’s reply was found by Gibbon’s execu- 
tors among his papers, and published in Hurd’s 
lifetime in Gibbon’s ^Miscellaneous TVorks’ 
(ed. 1796), i. 455 et sra. Gibbon’s letter was 
first published after Hurd’s death as an ap- 
pendix to the ^Lectures’ in the collected 
edition of Hurd’s works, vol. v, Hurd edited 
Cowley’s works in 1772, and in 1775 Jeremy 
Taylor’s ^ Moral Demonstration of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion.* 


On 30 Dec. 1774 Hurd was nominated to 
the see of Lichfield and Coventry, on the 
recommendation of Lord Mansfield. He was 
consecrated on 12 Feb. 1775. Hurd’s man- 
ners were courtly, and he was soon in high 
favour with the king. On 5 June 1776 he 
was appointed preceptor to the Prince of 
T^^ales and the Duke of Y^ork; in 1781 he 
was elected a member of the Royal Society of 
Gottingen and was translated to TT orcester. 
In 1783 he was oflered the primacy, which 
he declined ‘ as a charge not suited to his 
temper and talents.' On 2 _Viig. 1788 the 
king and queen, accompanied by the Duke of 
York, the princess royil, and the Princesses 
Augusta and Elizabeth, visited him at Har- 
tleburv Castle, and from the 5th to the 9th 
at the Palace, TVorcester. 

On T\"arburton's death Hurd had bought 
his books, which, added to his own, com- 
pelled him to build a new library at Hartle- 
fjiUT Castle. He had also undertaken to edit 
TV^arburton's works, a task which he com- 

I tP 

pleted in 1788 (London, 7 vols. 4fo). ^ A. 

Discourse by way of General Preface,’ giHng 
an account of T\^arburton's life and an esti- 
! mate of his genius which was little less than 
I an unqualified eulogy, was not issued until 
I 1794, and TTarburton’s correspondence with 
I himself, ^Letters from a late Eminent Prelate 
i to one of his Friends,’ Eidderminster, 1808, 

I 4to (2nd and 3rd editions, London, 1809, Svo ), 

I was first published after Hurd’s death. Hurd 
I died unmarried on 28 May 1808, and was 
i buried in Hartlebury churchyard. The fune- 
ral, by his desire, was without pomp, and the 
tomb very plain. A cenotaph was after- 
wards placed to his memory in T\^orcester 
Cathedral. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Hurd 
published several voliunes of sermons and 
some charges. From material found among 
his manuscripts an annotated edition of 
Addison’s works was published in 1811, 
London, 6 vols. 8vo. A collected edition 
of his own works in 8 vols. Svo, and a new 
edition of TVarburton’s works in 12 vols. 
Svo, -with the ^ Discourse by way of General 
Preface ' prefixed, appeared at London in the 
same year. 

Hurd was a moderate tory and churchman, 
orthodox in his theology, but suspicious of 
religious enthusiasm. Gibbon, while cen- 
suring his style, knew ^few writers more 
deserving of the great, thoug-h prostituted, 
name of the critic ’ (JXz>. TForAs, ed. 1796, 
ii. 27). The praise is excessive, but Hurd 
deserves to be remembered for his ^ Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance,' which helped to 
initiate the Romantic movement. 

In person he was below the middle height, 
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■well proportioned, and with regular features. 
An engraT,dng of bis portrait by Gainsborough 
is prefixed to the collected edition of his 
works. 

[Hurd’s Works, vol. i. ‘ Some Occurrences in 
my own Life;’ Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. and lUustr. 
of Lit. ; Letters from a late Eminent Prelate to 
one of his Friends; Eccl. and Univ. Beg. 1808, 
pp. 399 et seq. ; Gent. Mag. 1808, pt. i. p. 562 ; 
Kilvert’s Life and Writings of the Bt. Bev. 
Biehard Hurd, D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
1860; Watson’s Life of Warbnrton, 1863; Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, ed. Croker, v. 67-8 ; 
Horace Walpole’s Journal of the Beign of Geo. 
ni, ii. 49, and Letters, ed. Cunningham, iii. 
289; Parr’s Works, iii. 349 etseq. and Warbur- 
ton’s Tracts, 2U9 et seq. ; Harris’s Life of Lord 
Hardwicke ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. ; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eccl. ingl. ; Hallam’s Literature of Europe, 
ed. 1839, iii. 580, iv. 457, 468; Abbey’s English 
Church and its Bishops, 1700-1800 ; Abbey and 
Overton’s English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century.] L Id. B. 

HUED, THOMAS (1757 ?~1823), captain 
in the navy and hydrographer, after serving 
on the Newfoundland and North American 
stations, was promoted by Lord Howe on 
30 Jan. 1777 to be lieutenant of thelJnicorn 
frigate, which, under the command of Cap- 
tain Ford, cruised with remarkable success 
against the enemy’s privateers and merchant 
ships, and on her return to England was one 
of the small squadron engaged under Sir 
James Wallace [q. v.] in the capture of the 
Danae and destruction of two other French 
frigates in Concale Bay on IS^May 1779. In 
the action off Dominica, on 12 April 1782, 


29 April 1823, he was also superintendent of 
chronometers and a commissioner for the dis- 
covery of longitude. 

[Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biog. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 
556 ; Dawson’s Memoirs of Hydrography, i. 45 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1823, vol. xciii. pt. i. p. 475.] 

J. K. L. 

HURDIS, JAMES (1763-1801), poet, 
was the son of James Hurdis of Bishopstone 
in Sussex, where he was born in 1763. He 
was educated at tbe grammar school at Chi- 
chester, and in 1780 entered St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. At the close of two years’ residence 
he was elected a demy of Magdalen College, 
graduated B. A. in 1785, and was for six years 
curate of Burwash in Sussex. In 1788 he 
published his ‘Village Curate,’ which was 
favourably received and went through four 
editions. He thus became known to^ the 
literary world, and secured the friendship of 
Cowper and Hayley. A second volume, 

^ Adriano ; or the First of June,’ followed, 
and in 1790 Hurdis issued a third volume of 
poems. In 1791, through the interest of the 
Earl of Chichester, to whose son he had 
been tutor, he was appointed to the living of 
Bishopstone, and in the same year he wrote 
^The Tragedy of Sir Thomas More.’ In 1792 
he lost his favourite sister, Catharine, upon 
whose death he published ‘ Tears of Affliction ; 
a Poem occasioned by the Death of a Sister 
tenderly beloved,’ London, 1791. In April 
1793 he was residing at Temple Cowley, near 
Oxford ; in November of the same year he was 
appointed professor of poetry in that univer- 
sity. In 1799 he married Miss Harriet Minet 


tne action on j^umimca, on ,, -r t onn i tmm 

Hnrd was a lieutenant of the Hercules, from | of Fulham. In ^ citified 

which he was moved into the An'dent, one of 1 press at Bi^ops one i p ^ 

the prizes, for the voyage to England [see 1 ^The Favourhe Village ’ He died very snd- 

GEiLVBS, Thomab, Loed]. During the peace | deiBy on Wednesday, ^3 Dec._ ’ house 
hA wns flcraiu emuloverl ou the west India ' Berkshire, while staying at the house 

station and carried out the first exact survey ^ friend Dr. Eathbone. He left two sons, 

a. elte of ,ko„, J«e. iw IMg.. 

motedto the rank of commander, and to that D-O’ticed separately. A daugh er w 
of captain on 29 April 1802. He was en- j after his death.^ There is a poi . 

gaged in 1804 in the survey of Brest and the 1 engraved by his elder son a .er a b 

neighbouring coast, the results of which were Sharpies, and a tablet to is me 7 

published in a chart and sailing directions. Bishopstone chin’ch bears an inscrip i 
In May 1808 he was appointed to the post of "verse composed by Hayley. _ 

hydrographer to the admiralty, in succession Hurdis is at best a pale copy o P . ? , 

to Alexander Dalrymple [q. v.] He held the i does not furnish a powerful ongi- 

offlee for fifteen years. During this time the imitator. The Hank verse m w i 

constructionofeharts was earned on without iiiost of the poetry of FLndis is ^ 
intermission, and he was able to organise a A^^ccid and monotonous. Still, 
regular system of surveys under his control vve come upon elegant p e 

and direction. He afterwards persuaded the shows a feeling for nature. Besides is pro 

admiralty to make the charts prepared in the duetionsin verse, and a few separately pnntea 

hydrographic office accessible to the public, sermons, he was the author of : 1. A o or 
and thus avaikhle for the ships of the mer- Critical Dissertation upon the true meaning 
cantde marine. At the time of his death, on j of QJ'JPO found in Genesis i. 
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1790. 2. ^ Cursory Hemaxks upon the Arrang-e- ; 
ment of the Plays of Shakespear, occasioned 
by reading Mr. Malone’s Essay on the Chro- 
nological Order of those celebrated pieces,’ 
1792. In this work Hurdis shows a very 
slender knowledge of the subject, and Malone 
has added the following note to Ids copy now 
preserved in the Bodleian : ^ It is difficult to 
say whether he or his friend William Cow- 
per the poet, who writes to him on the sub- 
ject of this pamphlet, were most ignorant of 
the matter here discussed.’ As a specimen of 
Hurdis’s criticism it may be mentioned that, 
judging from internal evidence, he thinks 
the ^ Two Gentlemen of Verona ’ one of the 
latest of Shakespeare’s plays, and the ^ Win- 
ter’s Tale ’ one of the earliest. 3. ^ Lectures 
showing the several Sources of that Pleasure 
which the Human Mind receives from Poetry,’ 
Bishopstone, at the author’s own press, 1797, 
4. ^ A word or two in Vindication of the 
University of Oxford, and of Magdalene Col- 
lege in particular, from the posthumous as- 
persions of Mr. Gibbon,’ anonymous, without 
place or date, but certainly printed at Bishop- 
stone. This is not a very successful perfor- 
mance, as the writer, while heaping plenty 
of abuse upon Gibbon, is obliged to acknow- 
ledge the truth of most of his strictures. The 
professors come out badly, and Hui’dis makes 
some strange admissions amidst a good deal 
of shuffling. 

[Life of Hurdis, prefixed to the Village Curate 
and other Poems,' London, 1810 ; Bloxam’s Eeg. 
of Magd. Coll. vii. 65-76; Johnson’s Memoirs of 
Wm. Hayley ; Cowper’s Letters, ed. Johnson.] 

W. B. M. 

HUBDIS, JAMES HENRY (1800-1857), 
amateur artist, was the elder son of James 
Hurdis [q. v.] When he was a year old his 
father died (1801), and, his mother marry- 
ing soon after a physician at Southampton, 
he was educated there, and afterwards spent 
a few years in France. He was then articled 
to Charles Heath [q. v.], the engraver, by 
whom he was instructed in drawing and 
etching. Though working only as an amateur, 
Hurdis was very industrious, and he excelled 
in humorous subjects in the style of George 
Cruikshank, whose acquaintance he formed 
at an early period. He resided chiefly at 
Newick, near Lewes, and etched a large 
number of portraits of local notabilities, and 
views of buildings in Sussex. Some of these 
appeared in the early volumes of the collec- 
tions of the Sussex Archaeological Society, of 
which he was a member. Among his more 
important plates were the portraits of Sir 
George Shiflher, hart., and Mr. Partington of 
Ofi:ham, a view of the fete at Lewes to cele- 


brate the coronation of Queen Victoria, and 
the ^Biuming of RichardWoodman at Lewes,’ 
from a picture by F. Colvin. Towards the 
end of his life Hurdis removed to South- 
ampton, where he died on 30 Nov. 1857. 

[Gent. Mag. 1858, p. 109 ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Sussex Arehaeologieal Collections.] 

P. M. O’D. 

HURLESTON, RICHARD (/. 1764- 
1780), painter, whose father lived in Carey 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, obtained in 1764 
a premium from the Society of Arts. He 
principally painted portraits, and exhibited 
a few at the Royal Academy. In 1773 he ac- 
companied his intimate friend, JosephWright, 
A.R.A. [q. V.], of Derby, to Italy. He re- 
turned to England about 1780. In that year 
he exhibited a picture of Maria ’ from Sterne’s 
^ Sentimental Journey,’ which was engraved 
in mezzotint by W. Pether, and painted a 
portrait of Edward Easton, mayor of Salis- 
bury, which was engraved in mezzotint by 
J . Dean. ^ Shortly afterwards he was killed 
lig'htning while riding over Salisbury 
Plain during a storm. He was great-uncle 
to Frederick Yeates Flurlstone [q. v.] 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Benu’ose’s Life 
of Joseph Wright of Derby; Chaloner Smith’s 
British Mezzotinto Portraits; Royal Academy 
Catalogue.] L. C. 

HURLSTONE, FREDERICK YEATES 
(1800-1869), portrait and historical painter, 
born in London in 1800, was the eldest son 
by his second marriage of Thomas Y. Flurl- 
stone, one of the proprietors of the ^ Morning 
Chronicle.’ He began life in the office of 
that journal, but while still very young be- 
came a pupil of Sir William Beechey, aiid 
afterwards studied under Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and also, it is said, under Haydon. 
His first original work was an altar-piece, 
painted in 1816, for which he received 20/. 
In 1820 he was admitted a student of the 
Royal Academy, where in 1822 he gained 
the silver medal for the best copy made in 
the school of painting, and in 1823 the gold 
medal for historical painting, the subject 
being ^ The Contention between the Ajrch- 
angel Michael and Satan for the Body of 
Moses.’ He first exhibited in 1821, sending 
to the Royal Academy ^Le Malade Imagi- 
naire’ and to the British Institution a Wiew 
near Windsor.’ These were followed at the 
Academy in 1822 by 'The Return of the 
Prodigal Son ’and a portrait, in 1823 by five 
portraits, and in 1824 by his 'Archangel 
Michael ’ and some more portraits. One of 
his best early works was ' A Venetian Page 
with a Parrot,’ exhibited at the British In- 
stitution in 1824, and now in the gallery of 
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the Duke of Westminster. In 1834 also he 
contributed ‘ The Dandit Chiefs to the first 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists. 
He continued to send portraits to the Royal 
Academy until 1830, but in 1831 he was 
elected a member of the Society of British 
Artists, after which he seldom exhibited dse- 
where. He was chosen president in 1835, 
and ag’ain in 1840, retaining" the ofiice until 
his death. He contributed to the society’s 
exhibitions upwards of three hundred por- 
traits and other works, among theui being 
^ The Enchantress Armida,’ exhibited in 1831, 
and now in the gallery of the Earl of* Elles- 
mere; ^Haidee aroused from her Trance by 
the sound of Music,’ 1834 ; ‘ Eros,’ 1836, 
now belonging to the Marquis of Lansdowne ; 
Htalian Boys playing at the National Game 
of Mora ’ and the ^ Prisoner of Chillon,’ the 
latter purchased by the Earl of Tanker- 
yille, 1837 ; ^ The Scene in St. Peter’s, 
Rome, from Byron's Deformed Transformed,’ 
1839 ; ^ The Convent of St. Isidoro : the 
Monks giving away provisions,’ 1841 ; and a 
^ Scene in a Spanish Posada in Andalusia,’ 
1843. In 1844 and, for the last time, in 
1845 he again sent portraits to the Academy. 
His subsequent works at the Society of 
British Artists included ‘ The Sons of Jacob 
bringing the blood-stained garment of Joseph 
to their Rather,’ 1844; 'Salute, Signore,’ 
1845 ; ' A Cxirl of Sorrento at a Well,’ 1847, 
belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere; 'In- 
habitants of the Palace of the Ctesars — Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ 1850 ; ' Colum- 
bus asking Alms at the Convent of La Ra- 
bida,’ 1853 ; ' The Last Sigh of the Moor ’ 
(' Boabdil el Chico, mourning over the Fall 
of Granada, reproached by his Mother ’), 
1854 ; and 'Margaret of Anjou and Edward, 
Prince of Wales, in the wood on their flight 
after the Battle of Hexham,’ 1860. Besides 
these may be noted ' The Eve of the Land 
which is still Paradise,’ in the collection of 
the Earl of Ellesmere, and ' Constance and 
Prince Arthur. 

His later works, which were much inferior 
to those of his earlier years, consisted mainly 
of Spanish and Italian rustic and fancy sub- 
jects, the outcome of several visits to Italy, 
Spain, and Morocco, made between 1835 and 
1854. ' As a portrait-painter he was successful, 
one of his best heads being that of Richard, 
seventh earl of Cavan, exhibitedat the Society 
of British Artists in 1833, and again, together 
with that of General Sir John MacLeod, at 
the National Portrait Exhibition of 1868. 
He was always much opposed to the con- 
stitution and management of the Royal 
Academy, and gave evidence before the select 
committee of the House of Commons in 1836. 


He was awarded a gold medal at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855, the works wRich he sent 
being ' La Mora,’ ' Boal)dil,’ and ' Constance 
and Arthur,’ Eleven of his best works were 
re-exhibited at the Society of British Artists 
in 1870. 

Hurlstone died at 9 Chester Street, Bel- 
grave Square, London, on 10 June 1869, in 
his sixty-ninth year, and was l)uried in Nor- 
wood cemetery. He married, in 1836, Miss 
Jane Coral, who exhibited some water- 
colour drawings and portraits at the Royal 
Academy and the Society of British Artists 
between' 1846 and 1850, but from 1850 to 1856 
she contributed to the latter exhibition only 
fancy subjects in oil-colours. She died on 
3 Oct. 1858, leaving issue two sons, one of 
whom was also an artist. 

[Art Journal, 1S(>9, p. 271 ; Register, 1869, 
ii. 91; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Eoyal Academy Exhibition Cata- 
logues, 1821-50 ; British Institution Exhibition 
Catalogues (Living Artists), 1821-42 ; Exhibi- 
tion Catalogues of the Societ y of British Artists, 
1824-70.] R. E. G. 

HURRION, JOHN (1675 P-1731), inde- 
pendent divine, desccnchM from a Sufiblk 
family, was born in 1675, and was trained 
for the ministry among the independents. 
About 1696 he 'succeeded William Bedhank 
at Denton in N orfolk. There he engaged in a 
controversy respecting the divinity of Christ 
with William Manning, the Socinian mi- 
nister of Peasenhall, Suilblk. He removed 
to the Hare Court Chapel in London in 1734, 
but ill-health compelled him to neglect his 
congregation. In 1726 he was chosen one 
of the Merchants’ lecturers at Pinners’ Hall. 
Hurrion was throughout his life a recluse of 
very sedentary habits. He died on 31 Dec. 
1731. He married about 1696 Jane, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Baker ofWattisflcld Hall, Suf- 
folk, and by her he had two sons who sur- 
vived him; both entered the independent 
ministry. 

Hurrion’s published works include, in addi- 
tion to several single sermons : 1. ' The 
Knowledge of Christ and him Crucified . . . 
applied in eight Sermons,’ London, 1727, 8vo. 
2. ' The Knowledge of Christ glorified, opened 
and applied in twelve Sermons,’ London, 
1729, 8vo. 3. 'The Scripture Doctrine of 
the proper Divinity, real Personality, and 
the External and Extraordinary Works of 
the Holy Spirit . . . defended in sixteen Ser- 
mons, . . London, 1734, 8vo. 4. 'The 
Scripture Doctrine of Particular Redemp- 
tion stated and vindicated in four Sermons,’ 
London, 1773, 12mo. 6. ' Sermons preached 
at the Merchants’ Lectures, Pinners’ HaU, 
[ London,’ Bristol, 1819, 8vo. 6, ^ The whole 
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Works of . . . Joliii Hurrion/ edited with 
memoir hy the Rev. A. Taylor, London, 182S, 
12mo, 3 vols. 

[Memoirs by Taylor and AValter "Wilson ; 
Wilson’s Dissenting Ckurclies, iii. 288 ; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit,] W. A. J. A, 

HURST, HENRY (1629-1690), noncon- 
formist divine, born at MicMeton, Gloucester- 
shire, 31 March 1629, was son of Henry 
Hurst, vicar of MicHeton. He entered 
Merchant Taylors’ School in October 1644, 
and proceeded to Oxford as a batler of 
Magdalen Hall about 1645. He submitted 
to the parliamentary visitors in 1048, and 
was made by them probationary fellow 
of Merton College in 1649. He gi'aduated 
B.A. in 1649 and M.A. in 1652. Soon after 
the latter date he commenced to preach, and 
became known as a sharp disputant in the 
presbyterian interest, his ministry being ex- 
ercised in London, Kent, and tlloucester. 
About 1660 he was elected by the parishioners 
of St. Matthew’s, Eriday Street, London, 
to the rectory of that parish, from which, in 
1662, he was ejected, subsequently preached 
in conventicles, and was consequently more 
than once in trouble. He is stated to have 
anticipated restoration to his living as well 
as to a lectureship he had held at High- 
gqte. After the indulgence of 1671 he 
preached openly in London and other places, 
and in 1675 he was made chaplain to the Earl 
of Anglesea. In 1678 he was, according to 
Wood, G^ery active in aggravating the con- 
cerns ’ of ^ the Popish plot/ and in 1683 is 
believed to have been implicated in the Rye 
House plot. After James II’s indulgence he 
preached in the neighboimhood of Oovent 
Garden. He died of apoplexy on 14 April i 
1690, and was buried in the churchyard of St. ! 
Paul, Covent Garden. His funeral sermon I 
was preached by Richard Adams, M.A. His | 
works show him to have been an earnest, ' 
clever, and pious man. The chief are : [ 
1. ^ Three Sermons on Rom. vii. 7/ Oxford, I 
1659, 8vo. 2. ‘Three Sermons on the In- j 
ability of the highest, improved natural Man j 
to attain a sufficient Knowledge of Indwelling ; 
Sin, 1600, 12mo. 3. ‘The P^evival of Grace,’ 

&c., London, 1678, 8vo (dedicated to his 
patron, Arthur, earl of Anglesea). 4. ‘An- 
notations upon Ezekiel and the Twelve Lesser 
Prophets ’ (in continuation of Matthew Poole’s 
‘ Annotations on the Holy Bible ’), 1688. 

[Wood’s Athense Ozon. ed. Bliss, ii. 120, 171 ; 
Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton Coll. (Ozf. 
Hist. Soc,), pp. 291, 361; Palmer’s Nonconform- 
ist’s _ Memorial, i. 163-4; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; 
Robinson’s Reg. Merchant Taylors’ School, i. 
164.] A. C. B. 


HURWITZ, HYMAN (1770-1844), pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the universi ty of London, 
born at Posen in Poland in 1770, was a 
learned Jew who came to England about 1800 
and conducted a private academy for Jews 
at Highgate, where he esiablished a close 
friendshijD with Coleridge and corresponded 
with him. In 1828 he was elected professor 
of the Hebrew language and literature at 
University College, London. His inaugural 
lecture was published. He died 011 IS July 
184r4. He was author of : 1. ‘ Yiudicioe He- 
braicce, being a Defence of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as a Vehicle of Revealed Religion, in 
Refutation of J. BeRaniy/ 1820. 2. ‘ Hebrew 
Tales from the W’’ritings of the Hebrew Sages,' 
1826. 3. ‘ Elements of the Hebrew Lan- 

guage,' 1829 ; 4th edition, 1848. 4. ‘ The 
Etymology aud Syntax of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage/ 1831 ; a first part on orthography ap- 
peared in 1807. 5. ‘A Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language,’ 2 parts ; 2nd edition, enlarged, 
1835. Huiwitz also wix)r« many Hebrew 
hymns, odes, elegies, and dirges. A Hebrew 
du’ge, ‘ chaunted in the Great Synagogue, 
Aldgate, on the day of the Eiiueral of Prin- 
cess Charlotte,’ was piihlished in 1817, -with 
an English translation in verse by Coleridge. 

‘ The Knell,’ another Hebre\\’ elegy by Hur- 
witz on George III, appeared in an English 
translation by W^. Smith at Thurso in 1827. 

[Private information; Voice of Jacob, iii. 196 
(22 Aug. 1844); Brit. Mu^, Cat.] 

HUSBAND, WILLIAM (1823-1887), 
civil engineer and inventor, born at Mylor, 
Cornwall, on 13 Oct. 1822, was eldest son of 
James Husband, surveyor for Lloyd’s Register 
at Ealmouth, who died in 1857, He was 
educated first by Edgconibe Rimell, curate of 
Mabe, and afterwards at Belle^nie Academy, 
Peuryn. Declining to be either a sailor or a 
ship-builder, as his father desired, he ran 
away at the age of sixteen to Hayle, where 
at his earnest solicitation lie was in 1839 re- 
ceived as an apprentice for four years by 
Harvey & Company, engineers and iron- 
founders. ITis steadiness and ability soon 
won for him the esteem of his employers, and 
in 1 843, when they had built the Leigh water 
engine for the drainage of Haarlem Lake, 
he was sent to Holland to superintend its 
erection. As the machinery could not be 
landed for some time on account of the ice, he 
went to the village school at Sassenheym to 
learn Dutch. In six months he wrote and 
spoke it with fluency. On the death of the 
mechanical engineer in charge of the steam 
machinery on the drainage works in 1845, he 
succeeded to that post, when he planned and 
erected the half-weg engine. The lake when 
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drained added forty-seyen thousand acres of 
rich allnvial soil to the country, and being 
situated in the midst of populous provinces 
proved of materialimportance. King William 
expressed his satisfaction, and on 13 March 
1848 Husband was elected a member of the 
Koninklijk Instituut van Ingenieurs. In 1849 
he suffered so severely from ague, from the 
effects of which he never fully recovered, that 
he resigned his situation and returned to Eng- 
land. While in Holland, in conjunction with 
his friends Colonel Wiebeking and Professor 
Munnich, he invented a plan for drying and 
warehousing grain at a small cost, and pre- 
serving it in good condition for years. On 
2 May 1851 he submitted to Sir George Grey 
a plan for a powder magazine in the Mersey, 
on the recommendation of the Liverpool town 
council. At the invitation of T. E. Black- 
well, C.E., he went to Clifton to assist in 
some works in the Bristol docks, when he 
planned a bridge for the Cumberland basin. 
In September 1852 he undertook the manage- 
ment of the London business of the firm of 
Harvey & Company ; in June 1854 he returned 
to Hayle to take the charge of the engineer- 
ing department, and in 1863became managing 
partner. He resumed the management of 
the business in London in October 1855, 
where he remained until his death. 

In practical knowledge of hydraulic and 
mining machinery Husband was surpassed 
by few. In June 1859 he submitted to the 
admiralty a plan for a floating battery, and pa- 
tented the following inventions : the balance 
valve for water-work purposes (this super- 
seded the costly stand-pipe), the four-beat 
pump-valve, a safety plug for the prevention 
of boiler explosions, and a safety equilibrium 
cataract, used with the Cornish pumping 
engine for the prevention of accidents. He 
also effected many improvements in pneu- 
matic ore stamps, finally perfecting and pa- 
tenting those now known as Husband’s 
oscillating cylinder stamps. During the last 
two years of his life he was employed in 
carrying out contracts for the pumping ma- 
chinery at the Severn tunnel, and at the time 
of his death was planning further improve- 
ments in Cornish pumping engines. On. 
1 May 1866 he was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and during 
1881 and 1882 served as president of the 
Mining Association and Institute of Corn- 
wall. He actively supported the Boyal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society. In 1855 he 
planned and superintended the erection of a 
breakwater at Porthleven in Mounts Bay, 
thereby making it a safe harbour. He helped 
to secure a water supply for Hayle and' a 
system of drainage. He originated and be- 


came first captain of the 8th Cornwall artillery 
volunteers in April 1860, a post which he 
held till 1865. He established science classes 
at Hayle in connection with South Ken- 
sington. In spectrum analysis and astronomy 
he took a great interest, and made many 
observations with a 10|-inch telescope. On 

28 and 29 March 1887, in company with Sir 
John Hawkshaw and Mr. Hayter, C.E., he 
was employed in inspecting nine pumping 
engines which his firm had erected in the 
Severn tunnel for keeping down the water. 
He died on 10 April of an attack of gall 
stones at his lodgings, 26 Sion Hill, Clifton, 
Bristol, and was buried at St. Erth, Corn- 
wall, 16 April. On 20 June 1850 he married 
Anne, fifth daughter of Edward Nanney, by 
whom he had a family of four children. In 
1890 a sum of 800^. was raised to establish a 
Husband scholarship for the technical edu- 
cation of miners. 

[Times, 3 May 1887, p. 11 ; Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings of Institution of Civil Engineers, 1887, 
Ixxxix. 470-3; Gevers D’Endegeest’s Du Des- 
seehement du Lac de Harlena, 1849-61, pt. ii. 
p. 12, &c. ; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. 
i. 260, hi. 1239 ; A. Huet’s Stoombemaling van 
Polders eii Boezenis, 1885, pp. 108, 116, (See. ; 
Iron, 6 May 1887, p. 384 ; Engineer, 6 May 1887, 
p. 361 ; information from Mrs. Husband, of 
West Bournemouth, Hampshire.] G. 0. B. 

HHSE, SiE WILLIAM {cL 1496), chief “ 
justice. [See Httssey.] 

HHSEHBETH, EHEDEHICK 

CHAHLES, D.D. (1796-1872), Homan ca- 
tholic divine and author, born at Bristol 
on 30 May 1796, was the son of Frederick 
Charles Husenbeth, a wine-merchant in that 
city, and his wife Elizabeth James, a protes- 
tant lady of a Cornish family, who afterwards 
became a Homan catholic. The father, a 
native of Mentz in the grand duchy of Hesse, 
resided for some time at Mannheim as a 
teacher of the classics and languages. He 
came to England to learn the language, and 
the French revolution preventing his return 
to Germany, he settled in Bristol. He was 
an excellent musician, and was intimate with 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, The son was edu- 
cated at Sedgley Park school, Staffordshire, 
and in 1810 was placed in his father’s count- 
ing-house, where he remained three yeark 
On expressing his desire to take holy orders, he 
was sent back to his studies at Sedgley Park, 

29 April 1813, and in the following year was 
removed to St. Mary’s College, Oscott, where 
he was ordained priest in 1820. Soon after- 
wards he was sent to Oossey Hall, Norfolk, 
as chaplain to Sir George William Stafford 
Jemingham, bart., who succeeded to the 
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barony of Stafford in 1824. He arriyed at 
Cossey on 7 July 1820^ and by bis oym desire 
was provided with a cottage in the villag'e, 
instead of residing at the Hall, as previous 
-chaplains had done. There he laboured for 
fifty-two years, and during that period was 
only three times absent from home on a Sun- 
day. In 1827 he was appointed grand-yicar 
to Hr. Walsh, vicar-apostolic of the midland 
district, and in 1841 he opened St. Walstan’s 
chapel at Cossey. In 1850 Pope Pius IX 
conferred upon him the degree of H.D. After 
the re-establishment of the Poman catholic 
hierarchy in England, he was appointed on 
24 June 1852 provost of the chapter and 
vicar-general of the diocese of Northampton, 
of which Hr. Wareing, his former comrade at 
SedgleyPark and Oscott, was the first bishop. 
He was also a member of the brotherhood of 
the old English chapter, and became its pre- 
sident, in succession to Hr. Pock, shortly 
before his death. He died at the presbytery 
adjoining St. Walstan’s on 31 Oct. 1872. 

His biographer, Canon JohnHalton (1814- 
1874) [q. V.], says he seems to have been 
^more adapted for a college life than that of 
a priest on the mission. He did not keep up 
sufficiently with the progress of religion,’ and 
^ was, indeed, a priest of the old school.’ He 
was an accomplished antiquary, and one of 
the most valued contributors to ^ Notes and 
Queries,’ in which he wrote 1,305 articles. 

Fifty-four works, written, translated, or 
edited by him, are enumerated in Hillow’s 
^Hictionary of the English CathoPcs.’ They 
include many controversial replies to works 
by George Stanley Faber [q. v.] and numerous 
poems contributed to catholic periodicals. His 
chief publications are : 1 . ‘ Hefence of the Creed 
and Hiscipline of the CathoPc Church against 
the Pev. J. Blanco White’s “ Poor Man’s Pre- 
servative against Popery.” WTth notice of 
everything important in the same writer’s 
Practical and Internal Evidence against Ca- 
tholicism, ’” London, 1826, 8vo, 1831, 12mo, 
translated into German by Professor Klee. 
2. ^Twenty-four Original Songs, written and 
adapted to German Melodies,’ Norwich, 1827, 
8vo. 3. ^ Breviarium Pomanum — suis locis 
interpositis Officiis Sanctorum Angliae,’ 4 
vols. London, 1830, 32mo, with permission 
for publication and use by express rescript 
of Pius VIII ; reprinted, with a supplement, 
1835. 4. ^ A Guide for the Wine Cellar ; 

or, a Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of 
the Vine, and the Management of the different 
Whines consumed in this Country,’ London, 
1834, 8vo. 5. ^The Missal for the use of the 
Laity,’ newly arranged, and in great measirre 
translated, by Husenbeth, London, 1837, 
12mo, frequently reprinted. 6. ^ The Vesper 
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Book, for the use of the Laity,’ London, 1842, 
12mo; frequently reprinted. 7. ^Notices of 
the English Colleges and Convents esta- 
blished on the Continent after the Hissolu- 
tion of Peligious Houses in England. By the 
late Hon. Edward Petre,’ edited by Husen- 
beth, Norwich, 1849, 4to. Husenbeth was in 
reality the author of this useful work. 8. ^ Em- 
blems of Saints : by which they are distin- 
guished in Works of Art,’ London, 1850, 8vo; 
2nd edit., extended and improved, London, 
1860, 12mo; Norwich (Norfolk and Norwich 
Archseological Society), 1882, 8vo, edited by 
the Pev. Augustus Jessopp, H.H., from the 
author’s own copy, with large manuscript 
additions, intended for a third edition, pur- 
chased at the saleof his library by Hr. Jessopp, 
9. ^ The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin 
Vulgate,’ 2 vols., London, 1853, 4to : based 
on the edition of the Houay and Phemes 
translation of the Scriptures pubhshed by the 
Haydocks [see Haxdocx, Geoege Leo, and 
Haydooe, Thomas]. The annotations to the 
original edition are abridged with judgment. 
Husenbeth is said to have been assisted by 
Archbishop Folding. 10. ‘The History of 
Sedgley Park School, Staffordshire,’ London, 
1856, 8vo. 11. ‘The Convert Martyr, a drama 
in five acts [and in vers^. Arranged from 
“Callista” by the Pev. J. H. [afterwards Car- 
dinal] Newman,’ London, 1857, 1879, Svo. 

12. An edition of Alban Butler’s ‘Lives of 
the Saints,’ 2 vols., London, 1857-60, 8vo. 

13. ‘The Life of the P.P. Mgr. Weedall, 
H.H.,' London, 1860, 12mo. 14. ‘The Life of 
the P.P. John Milner, H.H., Bishop of Oasta- 
bala,’ Hublin, 1862, Svo. A manuscript work, 

‘ Memoirs of Parkers • that is, of Persons either 
educated at Sedgley Park, or connected with 
it by residence in that establishment, from its 
foundation in 1763,’ 2 vols. 4to, was left by 
the author to St. Wilfrid’s College, Cotton 
Hall, affiliated to Sedgley Park school. His 
library, collection of crucifixes, reliquaries, 
letters, and manuscripts were sold at Nor- 
wich on 4 Feb. 1873. 

[Memoir prefixed to his funeral sermon by 
John Dalton, canon of Northampton, London, 
1872 ; Gillow’s Bibl. Diet, of the English Catho- 
lics; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. x. 365, 388, 441 ; 
Oscotian, new ser, iv. 253, v. 30, vi. 59; Husen- 
beth’s Life of Milner, pp. 321, 417; Husenbeth ’s 
Hist, of Sedgley Park, p. 71 ; Oliver’s Catholic 
Eeligion in Cornwall, p. 331 ; Edinburgh Catholic 
Mag. i. 175, 234; Catholic Miscellany (1826), 
V. 145 ; Tablet, 1872, ii. 593, 628 ; Athenaeum, 
1872, ii, 699,] , T. C. 

HUSK, WILLIAM HENRY (1814- 
1887), historian of music and critic, was 
born in London on 4 Nov. 1814. Erom 1833 
to 1886 he was clerk to a firm of solicitors, 
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As an amateur, taught hy his godfather J. B. 
Sale, he joined the Sacred Harmonic Society 
two years after its foundation in 1832 ; and 
in 1853 he was appointed honorary librarian. 
Husk held this post until the dissolution of 
the society in 1882. His care and energy 
.greatly increased the value of the society’s 
library (now in the possession of the Boyal 
College of Music), and he published a ^Cata- 
logue with a Preface,’ London, 1862, 8vo ; 
new edit, ^revised and greatly augmented,’ 
8vo, 1872. Husk’s prefaces to the word-books 
of the oratorios performed at the Sacred Har- 
monic concerts were written with knowledge 
and sympathy. He was also author of a pains- 
taking Accoimt of the Musical Celebrations 
on St. Ceciha’s Day in the 16th, 17th, and 
18th Centuries,’ to which is appended a ‘ Col- 
lection of Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ London, 
1857, 8vo. His contributions to ‘ Grrove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ are very 
valuable. He edited, with notes, ^ Songs of 
the Nativity ; being Christmas Carols, Ancient 
and Modern, several of which appear for the 
first time in a Collection,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. Husk died, after a fortnight’s illness, 
on 12 Aug. 1887. ^ 

[Baptie’s Handbook of Musical Biography, p. 
107 ; Brown’s Biog. Diet. p. 338 ; Grove’s Diet, 
ii. 210, iv. 778 j Musical World, Ixv. 680; Musical 
'Times, xxviii. 539.] L. M. M. 

HUSKE, JOHN (1692 P-1761), general 
and governor of Jersey, was appointed on 
7 April 1708 ensign in Colonel Toby Caul- 
field’s (afterwards David Creighton’s) regi- 
ment of foot, then campaigning in Spain, and 
eubseguently disbanded. lie obtained his com- 
pany in Lord Hertford’s (15th foot) on 11 Jan. 
1715 (Some Office Mil. Entry Boohs^ ix. f. 40, 
X. f. 358). On 22 July 1715 he was appointed 
captain and lieutenant-colonel of one of the 
four new companies then added to the Cold- 
stream guards (ih, f. 198). At that time 
and afterwards he was aide-de-camp to Lord 
Cadogan [see Cadouan, ‘William, first earl]. 
In two letters written by Cadogan, at the 
Hague, in a feigned name, promising hig’h 
reward for disclosure of Jacobite plots, con- 
fidence is invited in the writer’s aide-de- 
camp, Colonel John Huske, who, in the 
letter of 1 Nov. 1716, is deputed to meet 
the recipient (E. Burke) privately at Cam- 
bray (Sist, MSS. Comm. 9th Hep. ii. 473-4). 
The treasury records notea payment of lOOZ. 
to Huske for a journey to Paris on particu- 
lar service {Treas. Papers, cxci. 68), and dis- 
bursements by him for the subsistence of 
three Dutch and two Swiss battalions in the 
pay of Holland, which were taken into the 
British service on the alarms of an invasion 


' from Spain in April 1719 (ib. ccxxvii. 4). 
Huske concerted measures with Whitworth 
British plenipotentiary at the Hague, for 
collecting these troops at Williamstadt and 
bringing them into the Thames. He was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of Hurst Castle 
8 July 1721 (Home Office Mil Entry Books, 
ii. f. 358) ; became second major of the Cold- 
streamers, 30 Oct. 1734; first major, 6 July 
1739 ; and colonel 32nd foot, 25 Dec. 1740. 
He was a brigadier at Dettingen, where, ac- 
cording to a narrative of the day, he ^ behaved 
gloriously,’ and was very severely wounded. 
He was promoted major-general, and ap- 
pointed colonel 23rd royal Welsh fusiliers 
28_ July 1743, in recognition of his distin- 
guished services. On the breaking out of 
the rebellion in 1745, he was appointed to 
serve under General Wade at Newcastle, and 
on 25 Dec. of that year was given a command 
in Scotland (ib. xx. f. 304). By his judi- 
cious conduct at the battle of Eal'kirk, where 
he was second in command to Hawley [see 
Hawley, Hemey], he secured the retreat of 
the royal forces to Linlithgow. He distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Culloden, 
where he commanded the second line of the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army. He became a 
lieutenant-general in 1747, and again served 
in Flanders in 1747-8. As was then not 
uncommon with general officers otherwise 
unemployed, he joined his regiment in Mi- 
norca, and commanded it during the unsuc- 
cessful defence of that island in 1756. He 
became a full general 6 Dec. 1756. He was 
appointed to the governorship of Sheerness 
in 1745, and transferred to that of Jersey in 

1760. A brave, blunt veteran, whose solici- 
tude for his soldiers had earned him the 
nickname of " Daddy Huske,’ Huske died at 
Ealing, near London, 18 Jan. 17 61, Particu- 
lars of his will (real and personal estate, in- 
cluding his stud of horses, valued at 41,000^.) 
are given in the ^Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 

1761, p. 23. 

HtisKE, Ellis (1700-1755), writer on 
America, a younger brother of General 
Huske, was horn in England in 1700, and 
afterwards was resident at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and at Boston, Massachusetts, 
where he was postmaster in 1734. He pre- 
ceded Benjamin Franklin as deputy-post- 
master-general of the colonies. He was the 
publisher of the ‘ BostonW eekly Postboy,’ and 
the reputed author of ^ The Present State of 
North America,’ London, 1755. He died in 
America in 1755. His son John represented 
Maldon, Essex, in the British House of Com- 
mons, and was burned in effigy by his fellow- 
colonists for supporting the Stamp Act. He 
died in 1773. 
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[Home Office Military Entry Books, ut supra ; 
Calendars of State Papers, 1704-7, 1708-14, 
1714-19, 1720-6, under ‘ Caulfield ’ and ' Husk ’ 
(sic) ; Mackinnon’s Hist, of the Coldstream 
Guards, London. 1832; Maclachlan’s Order Book 
of William, Duke of Cumberland, London, 1875 ; 
Percival Stockdale’s Memoirs, i. 188 ; Cameron’s 
Hist. Kec. of the 23rd Eoyal Welsh Fusiliers; 
Gent. Mag. under dates for accounts of affairs in 
Flanders, Scotland, Minorca, &c., also 1761, pp. 
22, 44. A bundle of letters, including some from 
Huske between November 1745 and September 
1746, is noted among the Sutherland Papers in 
Hist. MSS- Comm., 2nd Hep., p. 179. Letters 
from Huske to the Duke of Newcastle are in 
Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32697 f. 462, 32700 f. 308. 
For particulars of Ellis Huske see Appleton’s 
American Biography.] H. M. C. 

HIJSKISSOlSr, THOMAS (1784-1844), 
captain in the navy, son of 'WiHiam Hus- 
kisson (^d. 1790) of Oxley, near Wolverhamp- 
ton, and half-brother of William Huskisson 
[q. V.], tvas born on 31 July 1784. He received 
his early education at the grammar school 
of Wolverhampton, and entered the navy in 
July 1800 on board the Beaver sloop, from 
which, a few months later, he was moved to 
theHomney, going out to the East Indies under 
the command of Captain Sir Home Popham 
[q. V.] On the Homney’s being paid off he 
was appointed to the Defence with Captain 
George Hope, in which he was present in the 
battle of Trafalgar, when he was stationed on 
the poop in charge of the signals. Huskisson 
was afterwards moved into the Foudroyant, 
flagship of Sir John Borlase Warren [q. v.], 
in which he was present at the capture of 
the Marengo and Belle Poule on 13 March 
1806. In August he received a commission 
as acting-lieutenant of the Foudroyant, wliich 
was confirmed by the admiralty on 15 Nov. 
In 1807 he was signal-lieutenant to Lord 
Gambier on board the Prince of Wales, in 
the expedition to Copenhagen, and in 1808 
went out to the West Indies in the Melpo- 
mene, ff:om which he was promoted to the 
command of the Pelorus on 18 Jan. 1809. In 
her he assisted in the reduction of a French 
ship under the battery at Point-a-Pitre, and 
in the reduction of Guadeloupe, In 1810 he 
was appointed acting-captain of the Blonde, 
which he brought home ; and on 14 March 
1811 he was posted to the Garland of 28 guns, 
and in June 1812, still in the West Indies, 
was moved into the Barbadoes, which, as the 
French privateer Brave, had won a wide re- 
putation for exceptional speed in 1804 (Mae- 
SHALLjiii. 387). As war was just then declared 
against the IJnited States, Huskisson had 
reason to hope that this remarkable speed 
might win for him both distinction and profit. 


and was therefore cruelly disappointed when, 
being sent with a small convoy to Halifax, 
the ship was lost in a fog on Sable Island on 
28 Sept. 1812, a misfortune which put him 
out of the way of active service during the 
continuance of the war. In the summer of 
1815 he commanded the Euryalus on the 
coast of France, and from 1818 to 1821, 
again in the Euryalus, was in the West 
Indies, where for two periods of six months 
he was senior officer of the station, with a 
broad pennant. In 1821-2 he commanded 
the Semiramis at Cork, as flag-captain to 
Lord OolviUe, and in March 1827 was ap- 
pointed paymaster of the navy by his brother 
William, then treasurer of the navy- In 
1830, when the office of paymaster was 
abolished, Huskisson was promised the first 
vacant commissionership of the navy ; but 
the navy board itself was abolished about 
the same time, and pending the occurrence 
of some other vacancy of corresponding value, 
he was appointed one of the captains of 
Greenwich Hospital. The death of his bro- 
ther and the change of ministry were fatal 
to his prospects, and at Greenwich Hospital 
he remained till his death on 21 Dec, 1844, 
combining with his other duties during a 
great part of this time (1831-40) the super- 
intendence of the hospital schools. He 
married, in 1813, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis Wedge of Aqualate Park, Stafford- 
shire, and had issue four sons and two 
daughters. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav.'Biog. vi. (suppl. pt. ii.) 
338 ; O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet. ; private infor- 
mation.] J. K. L. 

HTJSBHSSON, N^HLLIAM (1770-1830), 
statesman, son of William, the second son 
of William Huskisson of Oxley, near Wolver- 
hampton, was born at Birch Moreton Court, 
Warwickshire, on 11 March 1770. His 
mother, Elizabeth, daughter of John Rotton 
of Staffordshire, died in 1774, and in the fol- 
lowing year William was sent to school, first 
at Brewood, then at Aibrighton in Stafford- 
shire, and afterwards at Appleby in Leicester- 
shire. At an early age he showed mathematical 
ability. In 1783 his maternal great-uncle, Dr. 
Gem, a well-known medical man residing 
in Paris, where he had been physician to the 
British embassy since 1762, undertook his 
education. For some years he lived at Paris 
in the society of French liberals, and made the 
acquaintance of Franklin and Jefferson. He 
is said to have entered Boyd & Ker’s bank 
in Paris for a time, but this is very doubtful. 
He was present at the fall of the Bastille, 
and in 1790 he joined the ‘ Club of 1789/ a 
monarchical constitutional club, before which 
on29 Aug.l790he read adiscourse on the cur- 
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reiicy,whicli was printed and mncli applauded. 
When the French government decided upon 
the issue of assignats he separated himself 
from this club. About the same time he was 
introduced, through Dr. John Warner, the 
chaplain to the embassy, to Lord Gower (sub- 
sequently Marquis of Stafford), then British 
ambassador at Paris, whose private secretary 
he became. They remained intimate friends 
all their lives. On 10 Aug. 1792, after the 
attach on the Tuileries, he was instrumental 
in enabling its governor, M. de Ohampce- 
netz, to mie his escape from the populace. 
On the recall of the embassy in 1792 ITuskis- 
son returned to England (see AxGtEK,, Englishr 
men in theTrench Revolution^ p. 29 ; Life of 
Gouverneur Moms, i. 499, 570). 

For some time he remained an inmate of 
Lord Gower’s household in England, and 
thus became well acquainted with PJtt. By 
the death of his father in 1790 he became 
entitled to such of the family estates at Oxley 
in Staffordshire as remained unalienated, but 
they were neither extensive nor unencum- 
bered, and, finding himself a poor man, he 
was glad to avail himself of the offer of a 
new oflS.ce, created under the Alien Act, for 
making arrangements with the emigres. In 
this employment, for which his knowledge of 
the French people and language well fitted 
him, he became acquainted with Canning, 
and his talents recommended him to Pitt and 
Dundas. In 1796 he succeeded Sir Evan 
Nepean, on his promotion to be secretary to 
the admiralty, in the ofldce of under secre- 
tary at war. The business of the office was 
practically done by Huskisson, Dundas, his 
chief, being otherwise occupied, and it was 
he who superintended the arrangements for 
Sir Charles Grey’s expedition to the West 
Indies. His friendship with Lord Carlisle 
procured him in 1796 the representation of 
Moijeth ; but, always diffident of his own 
abilities and conscious that he was no orator, 
he did not speak in the House of Commons 
until February 1798. In January 1801 he 
resigned with Pitt, but at the request of 
Lord Hobart, the new secretary at war, who 
was unfamiliar with the work of the office, 
he remained at his post until the battle of 
Alexandria (March 1801). An unfounded 
charge was made at the time that HusMsson 
made use of his knowledge of official secrets in 
stockjobbing operations, in which he engaged 
with TaUeyrand (see Colchester, Diary, i. 
229; Croker Layers^ . Meantime, on the death 
of Dr. Gem in 1800, he inherited an estate at 
Eastham, Sussex, then occupied by Hay ley, 
the biographer of Cowper, and another in 
Worcestershire. This rendered his position 
in public life unembarrassed. 


In 1802 he contested Dover, but was beaten 
by Trevanion and Spencer Smith, the go- 
vernment candidates, and did not re-enter 
parliament till February 1804, when he was 
elected for Liskeard. There was a double 
return, and a petition was presented against 
him, but he kept his seat. On the recall of 
Pitt to office (May 1804) he was appointed 
a secretary to the treasury, but when the 
^ Talents ’ administration came in (January 
1806) he retired, and went into active oppo- 
sition. He moved a number of financial 
resolutions in July 1806, which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Lord Henry Petty, 
was obliged to accept. At the general elec- 
tion in the autumn of 1807 he was again re- 
turned for Liskeard ; was made secretary to 
the treasury again in the Duke of Portland’s 
ministry in April 1807 ; and at the ensuing 
general election was returned for Harwich, 
which seat he retained till 1812. 

Tip to this time Huskisson had rarely en- 
gaged in general debate,'but had rested con- 
tent with his reputation as a man of business- 
In ] 808 he took a large share in the rear- 
rangement of the relations between the Bank 
of England and the treasury, and in 1809 
he undertook the reply to Colonel Wardle’a 
motion on public economy. In the same 
year the Duke of Eichmond, the Irish vice- 
roy, was anxious that he should succeed Sir 
Arthur Wellesley as chief secretary, but his 
services could not be spared by the English go- 
vernment. Though not personally concerned 
in the dispute which brought about Canning’s 
resignation in 1809, he resigned with him out 
of loyalty to his, friend, and in his private 
capacity in parliament remained for some 
time little noticed. But in 1810 he published 
his pamphlet on the ^Depreciation of the Cur- 
rency,’ which at once met with success and 
earned him the reputation of being the first 
financier of the age. In the debates on the 
Eegency Bill he adhered to Canning’s views, 
and in January 1811, when he was sounded 
about j oining the regent’s ministry, he rej ected 
the overture. In the following year, if Canning 
had joined Lord Liverpool, Huskisson would 
have been chief secretary to the viceroy and 
chancellor of the Irish exchequer. His ad- 
herence to Canning retarded the advance of 
his public career by many years, and allowed 
Peel and Eobinson, of whom one was his 
junior and the other much his inferior, to 
pass him in the race. During this year he 
became colonial agent for Ceylon. That post, 
which was worth 4,000Z. a year, he held till 
1823. 

At the general election in the autumn of 
1812 Huskisson was elected for Chichester. 
He made several speeches on currency ques- 
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tions in March 1813, and on Sir Henry Par- tion of cash payments, and carried an amend- 
neU’s motion on the corn laws he brought ment in the terms of Montague’s resolution 
forward for the first time his scale of gra- of 1696, ^ that this House will not alter the 
duated prohibitory duties. Xext year on standard of gold or silver in fineness, weight, 
6 Aug. he succeeded LordGlenbervie, in Lord or denomination’ (see Han'SARD, new ser. vii. 
Liverpool’s ministry, in the woods and forests 877, 925, 1027). 

department, and was sworn of the privy coun- When Canning rejoined - the ministry as 

cil on 29 July 1814. He quickly mastered the foreign secretary in September 1822, he failed 
special duties of his office. In 1815 was in an endeavour to obtain for his friend the 
passed the first corn law, which absolutely ' presidency ofthe board of control, with cabinet 
prohibited the importation of corn when the rank. On 31 Jan., however, Huskisson was 
price fell below a certain minimum average, promoted to the treasurership of the navy, 
and Huskisson took a prominent part in the | and on 5 April to the board of trade, holding 
debates on the bill. In May 1816 he spoke | both offices together, and he was soon after- 
in the bank restriction debates in favour of wards admitted to the cabinet. The board of 
leaving to the bank the determination of the trade was an office in which his special know- 
time, not to exceed two years, within which ' ledge and his advanced free-trade opinions 
they might continue the restriction on gold | were certain to make him conspicuous. Ac- 
payments ; but two years afterwards he was ' cordingiy, as Canning was retiring from the 
in favour of granting the bank a further ex- representation of Liverpool, which he found 
tension of time. He usually voted for Poman too laborious for his new position, Huskisson 
catholic emancipation without speaking, and j was selected to succeed him as the only tory 
very seldom intervened in a debate on ' able to conciliate the Liverpool merchants, 
foreign policy. One of his rare speeches on ' and after a hollow contest he was elected, 
general topics was made in 1821 on Lord 15 Feb. 1823. Huskisson thus became the 
Tavistock’s motion for a vote of censiu'e on prominent representative of mercantile in- 
the government for its behaviour to the terests in parliament. He was soon active 
queen. In 1819 he became a member of the in office, and introduced a bill for regulat- 
finance committee, and his speech on the | ing the silk manufactures, but owing to the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s income and sweeping character of the lords’ amendment 
expenditure resolutions probably saved the i he dropped it for that session, and did not 
government from defeat. He also addressed pass it till 1824. He also introduced and 
to Lord Liverpool an important memoran- i passed a merchant vessels’ apprenticeship bill, 
dum on the resumption of cash payments ! abill to remove the restrictions on the Scottish 
(see Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool, ii. 382). j linen manufacture, and a registration of ships 
In 1821 he was a member of the committee j bill. He announced his intention of moving the 
appointed on Gooch’s motion to inquire into repeal of the Spitalfields acts, and supported 
the prev^alence of agricultural distress, and ■ Joseph Hume’s motion for a select committee 
the report of the committee was principally j on the combination laws, which led ultimately 
drafted by him,* but his speeches on taxa- to then* repeal. The year 1825 was one of great 
tion in the same^ year gave^ rise, not un- activity for him. With the assistance of 
naturally, to a distrust of him among the | James Deacon Hume [q. v.] of the board of 
agTicultural party, which was never after- I trade, he completed the consolidation into 
wards removed. He telt his position in the j eleven acts of the whole of the existing re- 
government to be unsatisfactory, though he J venue laws. He obtained a select committee 
did not resign with Canning in that year, and to inquire into the relations of employers and 
when, at the end of 1821, a rearrangement of employed, the result of which was the passing 
the administration wasprojected and the Irish of an act which regulated the relations of 
secretaryship was offered him, he at once re- j capital andlabourfor forty years. One object 
fused the post. In February 1822 Huskisson of his policy was at the same time to give 
spoke against Lord Londonderry’s proposal to England cheap sugar ; and he also amended 
lend 4,000,000^. for the relief of agricultural the revenue laws in the direction of a modi- 
distress, and on 29 April and 6 May succeeded fied free trade in regard to other commodities, 
in defeating Lord Liverpool’s first resolution J reducing the old duties on foreign cotton 
on the report of the committee on agricultural | goods, which ranged from 50 to 75 per cent., 
distress. ^ Thereupon he tendered his resigna- ; according to quality, to a uniform 10 per cent, 
tion, which Lord Live^ool refused, and Hus- ' duty on all qualities ; on woollen goods from 
kisson shortly after did excellent service in ' 50 and 67^ per cent, to 15 per cent., and simi- 
fighting the county party single-handed on 1 lar reductions were made in the duty on 
Y^estern s motion for a select committee to ^ glass, paper, bottles, foreign earthenware, 
.inquire into the consequences of the resump- copper, zinc, and lead (on Huskisson’s tariffi 
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legislation see MoELEX,i{/<? of Cobden, i. 163; 
McCulEoch, articles in Edinburgh Review, 
vols. Ixxiy. Ixxv.) 

Early in 1825 Huskisson foresaw the crisis 
to which excessive speculation was leading. 
His warnings were neglected, and when the 
panic came he was accused of having caused 
it hy his policy of free trade. Meanwhile 
he was husHy occupied in negotiations with 
the American government about the north- 
western boundary, the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, and the slave trade. In 1826 the 
Liverpool merchants presented him, in ac- 
knowledgment of the success of his policy, 
with a service of plate. He took a prominent 
part in the debates on the Bank Charter and 
the Promissory Notes Acts, and on 24 Eeb. 
1826 delivered what Canning called ^ one of 
the very best speeches that I ever heard in 
the House of Commons ’ against Ellice’s mo- 
tion for a committee on the silk trade. Later 
on, in speaking upon Whitmore’s motion for 
a committee on the corn laws, Lluskisson, 
though advocating delay in their repeal, ad- 
mitted his dislike of the existing system. 
During the autumn he assisted Lord Liver- 
pool in preparing a new corn bill. The labour 
thus involved, and the calumnies to which 
his economic policy had exposed him, per- 
manently injured his health. On 7 May he 
vindicated his commercial policy against the 
attacks made upon it by Gascoyne in his 
motion for a committee on the shipping in- 
terest. The speech, which was afterwards 
published, was one of his best efforts. His 
corn bill was duly introduced, but was aban- 
doned owing to the opposition of the Duke 
of Wellington in the House of Lords. Hus- 
kisson was travelling in the Tyrol to recruit 
his health when the news of Canning’s death 
reached him (August 1827). He hastened 
home. At Paris a message from Lord Gode- 
rich, the new prime minister, offered him the 
colonial office, with the lead of the House of 
Commons. His friends urged that there was 
no other way of securing the continuation of 
Canning’s policy, and he accepted the offer 
on 23 Sept. 1827. Had he chosen he might 
have been chancellor of the excheqiier (see 
generally as to the formation of the Goderich 
administration E. Herries, Zife of J. C. 
Harries Belwee, iz/e of Lord Rainier ston] 
Spencee Waxpole, History of England, 
ii.) Dissensions soon broke out between him 
and John Charles Herries [q. v.], the chancellor 
of the exchequer, about the appointment of 
Lord Althorp as chairman of the committee 
of finance. Huskisson, as leader of the house, 
insisted upon his nomination; Herries, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, complained that 
he had been slighted by not being previously 


consulted. The dispute grew so severe that 
Lord Goderich resigned, and was succeeded 
by the Duke of Wellington (see liAiirsAED, 
P«rZy.De^cz^e5,xviii.272,463,487, 553). Hus- 
kisson decided to continue in office, and was 
re-elected at Liverpool without opposition (for 
a discussion of his conduct on this change of 
ministry, see Gebville, Memoirs, 1st ser. ii. 
123). In addressing his constituents he said 
that the duke had acceded to his stipulations, 
in favour of the continuance of free trade 
and Canning’s foreign policy. The duke on 
the earliest opportunity denied this, and Hus- 
kisson was obliged to withdraw the state- 
ment in the House of Commons on 18 Feb. 
(compare the report of the Liverpool speech 
in Ann. Reg. dl828, Hist. p. 13, with that 
given in Heskisson", Speeches, iii. 679). The 
tension between himself and the duke soon 
became acute. At several cabinets in March 
a difference of opinion arose on the amend- 
ment to the corn bill with regard to the 
taking of corn out of warehouse, which the 
duke proposed and insisted upon. Peel and 
Huskisson were both against it. Huskis- 
son tendered his resignation, but a compro- 
mise which he suggested was accepted, and 
he remained in office. Shortly afterwards 
it became necessary to decide what should 
be done with the two seats which would be 
available for redistribution upon the disfran- 
chisement of Penryn and East Hetford for 
extensive corrupt practices. The duke was 
for giving both seats to the adjacent hun- 
dreds; Huskisson, Palmerston, and Dudley 
were for bestowing them upon large manu- 
facturing towns. In the House of Commons 
Peel advocated a compromise by giving Pen- 
ryn to Manchester and East Hetford to the 
hundred. Huskisson on 21 March pledged 
himself to give one seat to a manufacturing 
town. In the lords it was decided by the 
government, ffi’st, not to deal with both cases 
together ; secondly, to give the Penryn seat 
to the hundred. In committee of the House 
of Commons, when the East Hetford case 
came up, it was moved on 19 May to give that 
seat also to the hundred of Bassetlaw, Not- 
tinghamshire. Huskisson and Palmerston, 
in the belief that the cabinet held that morn- 
ing had resolved on leaving East Betford an 
open question, voted against the ministry. 
Immediately after leaving the house Huskis- 
son wrote to the duke offering to resign if he 
considered that the interest of the govern- 
ment would be better served by a resignation. 
The duke had long felt that Huskisson, who 
entered the administration as the successor to 
Canning’s position, was in some sort his rival. 
He treated Huskisson’s letter as an actual 
resignation, although Huskisson explained 
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that he only meant to tender it if the duke 
thought fit to demand it, and he repudiated 
any formal offer of resignation. But the duke 
was indexible, and laid the matter before 
the king. Huskisson demanded a personal 
audience of his majesty, but this was refused, 
and the resignation was definitiyely com- 
pleted on the 29th, when he gave up the seals 
and received expressions of the king’s personal 
regret at his loss. Although he explained in 
the House of Commons the summary mode 
hy which he had been removed, his party 
censured him for imperilling the ministry 
by an ill-timed and factious resignation (see 
Bttlwee, Palmerston, i. 258; Geevuxe, Me- 
moirs, 1st ser. i. 130; Wellington Despatches, 
iv. 449-78 ; Haksaed’s Pai^l. Debates, xix. 
915 ; Le Maechaetc, Spencer, p. 228 n. ; El- 
LEirBOEOUGH, Diary, i. 115, 116, and CroTzer 
Papers, i. 4, 23, which give the duke’s own ac- 
count of the transaction). 

Huskisson appeared little in parliament 
during the remainder of the session, and, his 
health failing, he spent the autumn abroad. 
In 1828 he supported the Homan Catholic 
Emancipation Bill ; made a gneat speech on 
the silk trade, and took up the study of Indian 
questions. In consequence the governorship of 
Sladras was offered him, and he was sounded 
about the governor-generalship of India, but 
the state of his health made his acceptance of 
either post impossible. He was, however, an 
active member of the East India committee, 
especially on matters referring to the China 
trade. During the session of 1829 he was im- 
usually prominent in debate. He made several 
speeches infavoiu of moderate reform, warned 
the ministry that some change was inevitable, 
and supported Lord John Russell’s proposal 
to confer additional parliamentary represen- I 
tation on Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
During 1830 his health grew worse, and, 
though he was able to attend the king’s fu- 
neral in July, he was seriously ill. He went 
to Liverpool in September for the opening of 
the Manchester and Liverpool railway, and 
was received warmly by his constituents. On 
15 Sept, he attended the opening ceremony. 
A procession of trains was run from Liver- 
pool. Parkside was reached without mishap. 
There the engines stopped for water, and the 
travellers, contrary to instructions, left the 
carriages and stood upon the permanent way, 
which consisted of two lines of rails. Hus- 
kisson went to speak to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to whom, in spite of their recent dis- 
agreement, he felt bound, as member for 
Liverpool, to show courtesy. At that mo- 
ment several engines were seen approaching 
along the rails between which Huskisson was 
standing. Everybody made for the carriages 


on the other line. Huskisson, by nature un- 
couth and hesitating in his motions, had a 
peculiar aptitude for accident. He had dis- 
located his ankle in 1801, and was in conse- 
quence slightly lame. Thrice he had broken 
his arm, and after the last fracture, in 1817, 
the use of it was permanently impaired. On 
this occasion he lost his balance in clamberins: 
into the carriage and fell back upon the rails 
in front of the Dart, the advancing engine. 
It ran over his leg ; he was placed upon an 
engine and carried at its utmost speed to 
Eccles, where he was taken to the house of 
the vicar. He lingered in great agony for 
nine hours, but gave his last directions calmly 
and with care, expiring at 9 p.m. He wa& 
buried with a public ceremonial in Liverpool 
on the 24th (cf. Gent. Mag. 1830, ii. 265-6 ; 
an account of the accident is given by Fajstnt 
Kemble, who was present, in her Pecords of 
a Girlhood). 

Huskisson achieved little success in public 
life compared with that which his rare abili- 
ties should have commanded. Has adherence 
to Canning, combined with a coldness of 
manner, probably accounts for much of his 
failure. Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, 
told Greville that, in his opinion, Huskisson 
was the greatest practical statesman he had 
known, the one who best united theory with 
practice. Sir James Stephen’s judgment on 
him was almost the same (Macvet Hapiee, 
Letters, p. 307 ; see, too. Lord Palmerston to 
L. Sulivan, August 1827, in Asbxet, Life 
of Lord Pa Inner ston) . As a sp eaker he was lu- 
minous and convincing, but he made no pre- 
tence to eloquence ; his voice was feeble and 
his manner ungraceful. SirEgertonBrydges, 
in his ^ Autobiography,’ speaks of him as ^ a 
wretched speaker with no command of words, 
with awkward motions, and a most vulgar, 
uneducated accent,’ but this accent seems to 
have worn off in later life. Greville describes 
him as ^ tall, slouching, and ignoble-looking. 
In society extremely agreeable without much 
animation; generally cheerful, with a good 
deal of humour, information, and anecdote ; 
gentlemanlike, unassuming, slow in speech, 
and with a downcast look as if he avoided 
meeting anybody’s gaze. There is no man 
in parliament, or perhaps out of it, so well 
versed in finance, commei'ce, trade, and colo- 
nial matters ; it is nevertheless remarkable 
that it is only within the last five or six 
years that he acquired the great reputation 
which he latterly enjoyed. I do not think 
he was looked upon as more than a second- 
rate man, till his speeches on the silk trade 
and the shipping interest, but when he be- 
came president of the board of trade he de- 
voted himself with indefatigable application 
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to the maturing and reducing to practice 
those commercial improYements "with which 
his name is associated, and to^ which he 
owes all his glory and most of his unpopu- 
larity.’ 

He married, on 6 April 1799, Elizabeth 
Mary, younger daughter of Admiral Mark 
Mhbanke, who survived him. There was 
no issue of the marriage. Though so im- 
poverished on entering public life that he sold 
the family estate at Oxley, his personalty 
was sworn, 15 Nov. 1830, under 60,0001. He 
received on 17 May 1801 a pension of 1,200Z. 
per annum, nominal, 900^. actual, with a re- 
mainder of 615Z. to his widow ; and in 1828 
he received a second pension of 3,000^. a 
year. There is a monument of him by Carew 
in Chichester Cathedral, and another at Li- 
verpool, His portrait was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Another, by Eichard 
Eothwell, is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
It was engraved in mezzotints by Thomas 
Hodgetts. 

[There is a good life of Huskisson by J. 
"Wright, published privately in 1831 ; Hansard’s 
Pari. Debates sufficiently supplement this. The 
memoirs and biographies of the period contain 
numerous references to him, especially Yonge’s 
Life of Lord Liverpool ; Greville Memoirs, 1st 
ser. ; Croker Papers; Ashley’s Life of Lord Pal- 
merston ; Ellenborough’s Diary ; Marquis of Buck- 
ingham’s Memoirs ; and gener<ally the authorities 
quoted.] I- A. H. 

HUSSEY, BONAYENTUEA (J. 1618J, 
Irish Franciscan. [See O’HtrssEY.] 

HUSSEY, GILES (1710-1788), painter, 
born at Marnhull, Dorsetshire, on 10 Feb. 
1710, was fifth son of John tiussey of Marn- 
hull, by his wife, Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Burdett of Smithfield. Hussey was educated 
at the English Benedictine college at Douay, 
and afterwards at St. Omer. His father at 
Erst intended him for commerce, but, recog- 
nising his taste for art, placed him as pupil 
under Jonathan Eichardson [q. v.], the por- 
trait-painter. Hussey soon left Eichgrdson 
to study under Vincenzo Damini, a Venetian 
painter in some vogue. With Damini he 
worked for four years. While assisting his 
master to paint the ornaments on the ceiling 
■of the cathedral at Lincoln, he nearly met with 
a fatal accident, and his life was saved only 
by Damini’s promptitude. In 1730 Hussey 
persuaded his parents to advance sufficient 
money to enable him to accompany Damini, 
who was returning to Italy, and to prosecute 
his studies at Eome. Hussey and Damini 
proceeded through France, where Damini 
spent most of the money, and after their 
arrival at Bologna Damini decamped with 


all Hussey’s property. Hussey, left friend- 
less and penniless, was temporarily reheved 
by Signor Ghislonzoni, a former Venetian 
ambassador in London. He studied three 
and a half years in Bologna, and in 1733 
went to Eome, where he became an intimate 
friend and pupil of Ercole Lelli, a painter of 
repute at the time. At Eome Hussey, who 
was fond of pursuing abstract mathematical 
inquiries, sought to ascertain and determine 
the true principles of beauty in nature. These 
he eventually claimed to have discovered, or 
to have had mysteriously revealed to him, in 
the musical scale of harmonies. He elabo- 
rated his theory most minutely, especially in 
its application to the human face, and made 
many beautiful chalk drawings of heads to 
illustrate it. 

At Eome Hussey, as a devoted Eoman ca- 
tholic, became a fiirm adherent of the younger 
Pretender, Charles Edward, and drew many 
chalk portraits of him. In 1737 he retiurned 
' to England with a high reputation as a 
painter and man of learning, but disappointed 
public expectation by retiring into the coun- 
try. He painted very little, and tried to obtain 
recognition for his peculiar theories on art. 
Being compelled to take to portrait-painting 
as a means of livelihood, he settled in London 
in 1742, and was patronised byMatthew Duane 
[q. V.] and by the Duke of Northumberland. 
The latter offered him a home in his house, 
and bought many of his drawings. Hussey re- 
sented the indifference shown to his theories, 
which he attributed to the jealousy of other 
artists ; he grew eccentric and depressed, and 
in 1768, after struggling against many diffi- 
culties, he gave up painting altogether, and 
removed to the house of his brother James at 
Marnhull. On his brother’s death, in 1773, 
he succeeded to the estates, and occupied 
himself principally with gardening. In 1787 
he ' resigned his property to his si^ter’s son, 
John Eowe, and, determining to adopt the 
life of a religious recluse, removed to a 
house belonging to Eowe at Beast on, near 
Ashburton. There Hussey died suddenly, in 
J une 1788. He was buried at Broadhempston, 
Devonshire. 

Hussey was an excellent draughtsman, and 
his drawings, especially his heads done in 
chalk, were executed with elaborate neatness 
and purity of outline. They are, however, 
cold and spiritless, owing to his rigid adhe- 
rence to his theories of proportion. Thpe 
are examples in the print room at the British 
Museum, together with drawings from gems 
made by him in illustration of his theories, 
and others from frescoes of Lodovico Carracci 
and Guido at Bologna. Hussey was a fre- 
quent visit or aUW ardour Castle, where there 
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is a portrait of him, together with examples of 
his'drawings. He was extolled extravagantly 
by some of his contemporaries, and Barry 
placed his portrait behind that of Phidias in 
his ^ Elysium ’ at the Society of Arts in the 
Adelphl. A portrait, from a drawing by 
himseK (now at Lulworth Castle, together 
with several of his portrait-drawings), was 
published, with a memoir, in Hutchins’s ^ His- 
tory of Dorset,’ iv. 185 (1792) ; and another, 
with a memoir, is in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ viii. 177. 

[Memoirs mentioned above ; Britton’s Beaiities 
of Wiltshire; Maton’s Tour through the Western 
Counties ; Gillcw’s Bibl. Diet, of English Catho- 
lics ; Warner’s Walks round Bath; Vertue’s 
MSS. (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 23076).] L. C. 

HUSSEY, JOHN, Loud Hussey (1466 .^- 
1537), was the eldest son of Sir William 
Hussey [q. v.], by Elizabeth his wife ; he 
is referred to as a knight in. his mother’s 
will, which is dated in 1503. He fought 
on the king’s side at Stoke in 1486, and 
became comptroller of the royal household. 
In the first year of Henry YIII he re- 
ceived a pardon, apparently for his share 
in the extortions of the late reign. Scores of 
recognisances for various sums, upon which 
his name is associated with those of Emp- 
son and Dudley, were cancelled in the early 
years of Henry YIII. Hussey received large 
grants of land in Lincolnshire and neigh- 
bouring counties, became one of the council, 
master of the king’s wards, knight of the 
body, and took three hundred and forty men 
to the French war in 1513, when he was one 
of the commanders of the rearguard. He ! 
was employed on various diplomatic missions, 
and was sent as envoy to the emperor after 
the Field of Cloth of Gold. In 1521 he was 
made chief butler of England. In 1529 he 
was summoned ly writ to the House of Lords 
as ^Johannes ELussey de Sleford, chivaler.’ 
He was a signatory to the document sent 
from England begging the papal sanction to 
Henry Y Ill’s divorce from Catherine of Arra- 
gon, and was one of those who at the queen’s 
trial gave evidence as to her previous mar- 
riage with Prince Arthur. He was appointed 
in 1533 chamberlain to the illegitimated 
' Princess ’ Mary, and his allegiance to her 1 
father seems about the same time to have 
begun to waver. On 30 Sept. 1534 Chapuys, 
the imperial ambassador, reports to Charles Y 
an interview in which Hussey held out hopes 
of a national uprising if Charles would make 
war upon Henry. In January 1536 Hussey 
begged Cromwell to excuse him from attend- 
ing the forthcoming parliament on the ground 
of ill-health. Nevertheless he was present 


when parliament met, 8 J une. His wife Anne 
was at the same time sent to the Tower for 
calling Mary princess. 

On the outbreak of the Lincolnshire re- 
bellion, known as the PilgTimage of Grace, in 
the autumn of 1536, the rebels warned Hussey 
that personal danger would attend a refusal 
to join with them ; he appears, however, to 
have remained firm in his allegiance to the 
king, forwarding the rebels’ letters to Crom- 
well, and telling the wudters — who were 
anxious that he should submit their terms of 
agreement to Henry — that the king could 
make no terms with traitors. But when the 
king sent a message to Hussey (4 Oct.), di- 
recting him to raise men to repress the re- 
bellion, he took no steps to carry out the 
royal order. He was consequently summoned 
to Windsor to answer for his conduct. In a 
letter to Darcy, written from Windsor on 
7 Nov., he says he was ‘ like to have suffered ’ 
for confederacy with his correspondent had 
not the Duke of Norfolk interceded for him. 
He concludes by urging Darcy to use all his 
energies to secure the ‘ traitor ’ Aske. 

However, in the spring of 1537 Hussey 
again fell under the king’s suspicion, and he 
was arrested, together with Darcy and some 
others, for complicity in the Lincolnshire 
rising. On 12 May 1537 a true bill was re- 
turned against him at Sleaford. On 15 May 
he was tried with Lord Darcy at W’est- 
minster. Hussey pleaded ‘ not guilty,’ but 
he was convicted and sentenced to be exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. Cromwell oftered him a 
pardon of lyffe, landes, and goodes ’ if he 
would furnish particulars of those concerned 
in the rebellion ; but this he could not do, 
being, he said, ignorant as to the whole affair. 
Foreseeing no hope of pardon, he earnestly 
entreated that those bounden to him might 
not suffer by his forfeiture, and he sent the 
king a list of his debts. According to Stow 
he was executed at Sleaford in the following 
June, but the record of his conviction men- 
tions Tyburn as the p)lace for carrying out 
the sentence. 

He married Anne, daughter of George Grey, 
earl of Kent. According to Dugdale he had 
a second wife, Margaret Blount ; but in the 
documents wiitten by him shortly before his 
death he speaks of his wife as ^Anne.’ Pos- 
sibly Margaret Blount may have been a first 
wife. One of his sons, William, seems to 
have been knighted at Tournai in 1510, and 
became a privy councillor. His children were 
restored in blood in 1563, but his attainder 
was not reversed. 

[Letters and Papers, Henry VIII ; Record of 
the Trial and Conviction of Lord Hussey and 
other original documents at the Public Record 
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Office; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 310; ITotes and 
Queries, 6th ser. iv. 531 ; Pronde’s Hist, of Eng- 
land ; Nicolas’s Peerage, ed. Courthope.] 

W. J. H-t. 

HUSSEY, PHILIP {d. 1782), portrait- 
painter, born at Cork, began life as a sailor, 
and was shipwrecked no less than five times. 
He drew the figure-heads and stern ornaments 
of vessels, and eventually set up in Dublin 
as a portrait-painter, painting full-length 
portraits with some success. He was a good 
musician, and was skilled as a botanist and 
florist. His house was the rendezvous of 
many leading men of art and letters in Dub- 
lin. He died at an advanced age in 1782 at 
■his house in Earl Street, Dublin. 

[Pasquin’s Artists of Ireland ; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists.] L. C. 

HUSSEY, RICHARD (1715 .?-l 770), 
politician, born probably in 1715, though Pol- 
whele (jR.eminiscenceSj ii. 135) fixes the date 
two years earlier, was the son of John Hus- 
sey, town clerk (1722-37) of Truro, Corn- 
wall, by his wife Miss Gregor. On 17 Oct. 
1730 he matriculated at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, but did not graduate ; and in 1742 was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple (Pos- 
ter, Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886, ii. 720). He 
represented St. Mawes, Cornwall, in the par- 
liament of 1761-8, and East Looe in the 
same county in that of 1768, retaining his 
seat until his death. After the accession of 
George III he received a silk gown (Foss, 
Lives of the Judges^ viii. 222), and was ap- 
pointed attorney-general to the queen. He 
was also auditor of Greenwich Hospital, coun- 
sel to the admiralty and navy, and counsel 
to the East India Company. In 1768 he 
was chosen auditor of the duchy of Cornwall 
{Royal Kalendar^ 1769, p. 88). As a poli- 
tician Hussey won the respect of both parties 
by his integrity, fairness, and courtesy. Chat- 
ham thought highly of him (Stanhope, Hist, 
of England, v. Append, p. x). Lord Camden 
was his friend. Horace Walpole is never 
tired of eulogising his blameless life and 
talents as a debater. In the debates on 
Wilkes’s complaint of breach of privilege he 
took a prominent part, especially in the de- 
bate on 24 Nov. 1763, when, says Walpole 
{Letters, ed. Cunningham, iv. 136), he ^was 
against the court, and spoke with great spirit 
and true whig spirit.’ In the debate on the 
Stamp Act on 21 Feb. 1766 he advocated its 
repeal as an innovation-^on what the colonies 
considered their usages and customs {Corre- 
syondenee of Lord Chatham, ii. 394). How- 
ever, in the debate arising out of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay petition on 26 Jan. 1769, he 
expressed himself strongly in favour of laying 


an internal tax upon America as the only 
practical way of forcing that country to own 
the supreme power of &eat Britain (Caven- 
EISH, Debates, i. 197-8). On the defeat of 
the ministry in January 177 0 Hussey resigned 
the attorney-generalship to the queen (Wal- 
pole, Letters, v. 220). He died at Truro in 
the following September {Gent. Mag. 1770, 
441). 

[Correspondence of Lord Chatham, iii. Ill; 
Walpole’s Last Ten Years of George II, 1832, i, 
375 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of George III, ISIS, i. 
326, 370-3, 377, ii. 60-1, 272, 279-80, 301, 379, 
iii. 161, 203, 208 n., 315, iv. 49-50; Walpole’s 
Letters, ed. Cunningham, iii. 453, iv. 136, v. 
220; Cavendish’s Debates, i. 197-8, 246-7, 403; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. i. 260-1.] 

G. G. 

HUSSEY, ROBERT (1801-1856), pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Oxford, born 
on 7 Oct. 1801, was fourth son of William 
Hussey, a member of an old Kentish family, 
who was for forty-nine years rector of Sand- 
hurst, near Hawkhurst in Kent. (His eldest 
sister, Mrs. Sutherland, gave to the Bodleian 
Library in 1837 the magnificent collection of 
historical prints and drawings, in sixty-on© 
folio volumes, illustrating the works of Claren- 
don and Burnet.) Hussey was for a time at 
Rochester grammar school ; but in 1814 he 
was sent to Westminster School, in 1816 be- 
came a king’s scholar, and in 1821 was elected 
to Christ Church, Oxford. There he resided 
for the remainder of his life. Ho obtained 
a double first-class in the B.A. examination, 
Michaelmas 1824, and proceeded M. A. in 1827 
andB.D. in 1837. After a few years spent in 
private tuition, he was appointed one of th© 
college tutors, and held that office until h© 
became censor in 1836. He was appointed 
select preacher before the university in 1831 
and again in 1840. He was proctor in 1836, 
in which year he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the head-mastership of Harrow. In 
1838 he was appointed one of the classical 
examiners at Oxford, and from 1841 to 1843 
was one of the preachers at Whitehall. In 
1842 he relinquished his college duties on his 
appointment to the newly founded regius pro- 
fessorship of ecclesiastical history. As th© 
canonry of Christ Church, which is now at- 
tached to the professorship, was not then 
vacant, an annual payment of 300^. was mad© 
by the university. , 

The change of employment was thoroughly 
congenial. For the benefit of the students 
attending his lectures he edited the histories 
of Socrates (1844), Evagrius (1844), Boeda 
(1846), and Sozomen (3 vols. finished after 
his death, 1860). In a volume of ^ Sermons, 
mostly Academical ’ (Oxford, 1849), Hussey 
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publislied a ^ Preface containing a Refutation 
of the Theory founded upon the Syriac Frag- 
ments of three of the Epistles of St. Ignatius/ 
then recently discovered and published by 
William Cureton [q. v.] His conclusion, 
which is now generally adopted, was that 
these fragments only contain certain extracts 
from the Epistles and not the whole test. 
In 1851, at the time of the ‘ papal aggres- 
sion,’ he published a useful manual on ^ The 
Rise of the Papal Power traced in Three 
Lectures ’ (reissued, with additions, in 18G3). 
Hussey was in a general way opposed to the 
Oxford movement ; but his egregia a^qidtas'^ve- 
vented his being a party man. He issued a 
pamphlet in February 1845 containing ^ Rea- 
sons for Voting upon the Third Question to 
be proposed in Convocation on the 13th inst.,’ 
in which he showed the unreasonableness of 
the proposal to condemn ^ Tract 90 ’ a second 
time, four years after its first appearance. 
In 1845 Hussey was presented by the dean 
and chapter of Christ Church to the per- 
petual curacy of Binsey, a very small parish, 
with a very small emolument, within a short 
walk of Oxford. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed rural dean by Bishop Wilberforce, 
and was elected one of the proctors in con- 
vocation for the diocese of Oxford. In 1854, 
when the new hebdomadal council was ap- 
pointed, Hussey was chosen one of the pro- 
fessorial members almost by general suffrage. 
Tall and strong, and fond of manly exercise, 
Hussey died rather suddenly of heart disease 
on 2 Dec. 1856. To the dean and chapter of 
Christ Church he bequeathed so much of his 
library as related to ecclesiastical history 
and patristic theology, for the use of his suc- 
cessors in the chair. He married Elizabeth, 
sister of his friend and contenn}orary at 
Christ Church, the Rev. Jacob Ley. She 
survived him with one daughter. Besides 
the works already mentioned and some aca- 
demical pamphlets and sermons, Hussey 
wrote : 1. ^ An Essay on the Ancient Weights 
and Money and the Roman and Greek Liquid 
Measures ; with an Appendix on the Roman 
and Greek Foot,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1836, an ac- 
curate work of permanent value, the fruit of 
a diligent examination of ancient coins in 
museums at home and abroad. 2. ‘ An Ac- 
count of the Roman Road from Alchester to 
Dorchester, and other Roman Remains in the 
Neighbourhood,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1841, in ^Trans- 
actions of the Ashmolean Society.’ 

[Memoir by his brother-in-law, the Rev. Jacob 
Ley, in the Advertisement to the 2nd edition of 
the Rise of the Papal Power, 1863 ; Preface to 
Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Grood Men, 1888, 
p. xii ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; private informa- 
tion and personal knowledge,] W. A. G-. 


HUSSEY, THOMAS (1741-1803), Ro- 
man catholic bishop of Waterford and Lis- 
more, born in Ireland in 1741, studied with 
distinction at the Irish catholic college at 
Salamanca, but determining to devote him- 
self to an ascetic life, he obtained admission 
to the penitential monastery at La Trappe. 
Much against his own wishes, he quitted that 
establishment by order of the pope, entered 
holy orders, and imdertook duties in the ser- 
vice of the king of Spain, Hussey’s abilities 
and acquirements soon gained him high repu- 
tation at Madrid. Towards 1767 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Spanish embassy in 
London, and head and rector of the Spanish 
church there. Hussey was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society of London on 8 March 
1792 and enjoyed the friendship of Dr. John- 
son. According to Francis Plowden, few eccle- 
siastics ever possessed more general know-' 
ledge. When Spain joined France in the war 
j between England and her American colonies, 
the Spanish ambassador quitted London, and 
left the arrangement of some uncompleted 
transactions to Hussey, who was thus brought 
into direct personal intercourse with ministers- 
of George HI, By them he was engaged to pro- 
ceed to Madrid in a confidential capacity, witF 
the object of detaching Spain from France in 
the American contest. During this mission 
Hussey came into communication with Ri- 
chard Cumberland (1732-1811) [q. v.], who^ 
held a temjmrary appointment as political 
agent from England to Spain. Hussey, ac- 
cording to Cumberland, was endowed with 
high natural abilities, incorruptible by money 
bribes, an adept in casuistry, and fitted by 
constitution for the boldest enterprises. Cum- 
berland, who considered Hussey to have acted 
disingenuously towards himself, averred that 
Hussey would have willingly headed a re- 
volution with the object of disestablishing the 
protestant church in Ireland. Hussey paid 
two official visits to Madrid, but his efforts, 
although approved by George HI and his 
ministers, were without result. In subsequent 
years Hussey publicly expressed his gratitude 
to George HI for his frequent and honourable 
mention of him. In August 1790 some repre- 
sentatives of the catholics in Ireland appealed 
to Hussey to secure the services of Edmund 
Burke’s son Richard in the removal of their- 
disabilities. In November of the same year a 
meeting of the committee of English catholics 
in London unanimously resolved to depute 
Hussey to lay before the pope a statement of 
their position. But the Spanish ambassador^ 
to England refused Hussey leave of absence, 
and he was unable to leave London. Hussey’s 
devotion to the king and his aversion to- 
Jacobinism led the Duke of Portland and 
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Pitt, on tlie other hand, to invite his aid in 
cheching disaffection among the Roman ca- 
tholic soldiers and militia in Ireland. A docu- 
ment was obtained from Rome conferring on 
him special control of Roman catholic military 
chaplains, and George III gave him. a com- 
mission to secure him against the interfer- 
ence of officials of the government in Ireland. 
TJnderthe advice of Edmund Burke, and with- 
out stipulating for any remuneration, Hussey 
in 1794 procee'ded on this mission. While in 
Ireland he preached fret^uently to catholic 
soldiers and militia, who bitterly conaplained 
to him of the severe punishments inflicted on 
them for not attending services in protestant 
churches. His exertions in their behalf roused 
the wi’ath of the executive at Dublin, and 
proved abortive, but at the request of the Duke 
of Portland he protracted his stay in Ireland 
in order to arrange for the establishment of the 
Roman catholic college at Maynooth, under 
act of parliament, and in June 1795 Hussey 
was appointed, with the approval of govern- 
ment, president of the new college. Soon 
afterwards the pope nominated Hussey to the 
bishopric of Waterford and Lismore. After 
a visitation of the see, Hussey announced his 
intention of devoting the emoluments of his 
office to the general benefit of the diocese. In 
a brief pastoral letter to his clergy (published 
in 1797), Hussey reminded them that nine- 
tenths of the Irish people were Roman catho- | 
lies, and that temporal rulers had no right 
to exercise jurisdiction in spiritual matters. 
Portions of this pastoral were bitterly assailed 
in print, and were denounced in parliament. 
In March 1798 Hussey was received in audi- 
ence by the pope, who granted him leave of 
absence from his diocese. He is said to have 
taken part at Paris in 1801 in the negotia- 
tions for the concordat between Pius VII and 
Hapoleon. Hussey died from a fit while 
bathing at Tramore on 11 July 1803, and 
was buried in the Roman catholic church at 
Waterford. 

Hussey’s contemporaries, Edmund Burke 
■and Charles Butler, have left testimonies to 
his abilities and high character, and Mr. 
Becky refers to him as ^ the ablest English- 
speaking bishop of his time.’ An engraved 
portrait of Hussey is extant. 

4 

[Memoirs of R. Cumberland, 1807 ; Plowden’s 
Hist. Review, 1803; English Catholics, by C. 
Butler, 1822 ; England’s Life of O’Leary, 1822; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, 1844: ; Cornwallis Correspond- 
ence, 1859 ; Brady’s Episcopal Succession, 1876; 
Fronde’s English in Ireland, 1874; Ryland’s Hist, 
of Waterford, 1824 ; Lecky’s Hist, of England, 
1890-] J. T. G. 


HUSSEY, WALTER (1742-1783), Irish 
statesman. [See Bubgh, Walteb Htjssey.] 

HUSSEY or HUSE, Sie WILLIAM 
{d. 1495), chief jiustice, was probably a son 
of the Sir Henry Hnse who received a grant 
of free warren in the manor of Herting in 
Sussex in the eighth year of Henry VI. 
Campbell, however, describes him as belong- 
ing to a Lincolnshire family of small means. 
He was a member of Gray’s Inn, and qn 
16 June 1471 was appointed attorney-general, 
with full power of deputing clerks and officers 
under him in courts of record. As attorney- 
general he conducted the impeachment of 
the Duke of Clarence for treason. In Trinity 
term of 1478 he attained the degree of ser- 
jeant-at-law, and on 7 May 1481 was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the king’s bench, in 
succession to &r Thomas Billing, at a salary 
of 140 marks a year. This appointment was 
renewed at the accession of each of the next 
three kings, and under Henry VII he was 
also a commissioner to decide the claims made 
to fill various offices at the coronation {Rut- 
land Pa 2 )ers, p. 8). 

In the first year of this reign he success- 
fully protested against the king’s ])ractice of 
consulting the judges beforehand upon crown 
cases which they were subsequently to try 
( Year'-booJc, 1 Hen. VII, p. 26). In June 1492 
he was a comroissioner to treat with the am- 
bassadors of the king of Prance. He seems 
to have died late in 1496, as on 24 Nov. of 
that year Sir John Pineux [q. v.] succeeded 
him as chief justice. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas^ Berkeley of Wymond- 
ham, and had two sons, John, lord Hussey 
of Sleaford [q- v.], and Robert, from whom 
descend the Hussey family of Ilonnington, 
Leicestershire. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges ; Diigdalo’s Baron- 
age, ii. 309 ; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p. 275 ; 
Rymer’s Fcedera, xii. 481 ; Coke’s Institutes, iii. 
29 ; Cal. Rot. Rat. pp. 39, 276, 316, 326 ; Camp- 
hell’s Lives of the Chief Justices.] J. A. H. 

HUSTLER, JOHN (1715-1790), philan- 
thropist, was a native of Bradford, Yorkshire, 
where his family had been resident and en- 
gaged in the wool trade since the early years 
of the seventeenth century. His parents 
were members of the Society of Priends, and 
he appears to have been educated at the 
Priends’ School at Bradford. He became 
a wool-stapler, and was an active worker and 
minister among the Priends. He deeply inte- 
rested himself in the development of Brad- 
ford, promoting the building of a market- 
house, shambles, and other conveniences, and 
^ projecting in 1782 a new street, connecting 
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Ivegate and Kirkgate, since completed and 
called New Street. The action, however, of 
the lord of the manor, John Marsden -of 
Hornby Castle, Lancashire, or, according to 
James’s ^ History of Bradford ’ (continuation), 
p. 91, the interference of Mr. Leeds of Koyd’s 
Hall, lord of the manor of North Brierly, in 
1782 postponed for a time the execution of 
these proj ects. Hustler was also instrumental 
in causing the erection of the woollen hall, 
which was opened in 1773, and gave a lasting 
impetus to the woollen trade of Bradford 
and the adjacent district, and he successfully 
projected the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 
which, uniting the Grerman Ocean and the 
Irish Sea, was opened 4 June 1777. A pro- 
jected extension of the canal subseq[uently 
occupied his attention, and while in pre- 
carious health he visited London in 1790 
for the purpose of promoting the passing of 
the bill with that object. He died at Under- 
cliff, near Bradford, on 6 Nov. 1790, and 
was buried at the Friends’ burial-ground at 
Bradford. Hustler took little part in politics, 
although in 1745 he actively supported the 
House of Hanover. He wrote a pamphlet, 
discussing the policy of the corn bounty, en- 
titled ^ The Occasion of the Dearness of Pro- 
visions,’ &;c., 1767, an impartial consideration 
of the reasons for and against the imposition 
of a corn bounty ; several tracts in favour 
of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal scheme ; 
and in 1782 and 1787 valuable pamphlets 
against the exportation of wool, which re- 
sulted in a bill for that object being presented 
to parliament in the latter year. 

[G-ent. Mag. 1790, p. 1055; Crosfield’s Memoirs 
of Samuel Fothergill, 1843, p. 500 ; James’s Hist, 
of Bradford (continuation),pp.90, 91, 99 ; Smith’s 
Cat. of Friends’ Books, i. 1024, 1025.] U.S. C. 

HUTCHESON, FRANCIS (1694-1746), 
philosopher, son of John Hutcheson, presby- 
terian minister of Armagh, was born 8 Aug. 
1694, probably at Drumalig, a township in 
Saintfield, co. Down, the residence of his 
grandfather, Alexander Hutcheson, presby- 
terian minister of Saintfield. The grand- 
father had emigrated from Ayrshire, where 
his family was ‘ ancient and respectable.’ 
Francis and his brother, Hans, lived with 
their father at Ballyrea, near Armagh, until 
in 1702 they were sent, for educational pur- 
poses, to live with their grandfather. The 
grandfather was especially attracted by Fran- 
cis’s sweetness and docility. He afterwards 
wished to settle some property upon Francis, 
who peremptorily refused. The two boys 
were sent to a school of classical reputation 
kept by a Mr. Hamilton in the old meeting- 
house at Saintfield, Francis was afterwards 


nioved to an academy of James MacAlpine, 
Killeleagh, where he worked hard at the 
scholastic philosophy still taught in Ireland. 
In 1710 he went to Glasgow, where for six 
years he studied philosophy, classics, litera- 
ture, and afterwards theology. He read 
Samuel Clarke’s treatise on the ^ Being and 
Attributes of God,’ and sent some criticisms 
with a request for further explanations to 
Clarke, who apparently did not answer. 
Hutcheson always doubted the expediency 
and validity of the a priori argument stated 
by Clarke. Upon leaving Glasgow, Hutche- 
son returned to Ireland, was licensed to 
preach, and was about to accept the ministry 
of a small congregation when he was induced 
to start a private academy in Dubhn. He 
became known to several eminent men, Lord 
Molesworth [q. v.], Archbishop Ring (who 
refused to permit a threatened prosecution 
of Hutcheson for keeping a school without 
having subscribed the canons or obtained an 
episcopal hcense), and Carteret (afterwards 
Lord Granville), lord-heutenant from 1724 to 
1730, who, having been struck by his writings, 
sought him out, and showed him much kind- 
ness. Edward Synge, afterwards bishop of 
Elphin, helped him to revise his papers. He re- 
ceived offers, probably of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, which he felt bound in conscience tore- 
fuse. His ^ F our Essays ’were published anony- 
mously in 1726 and 1728, and his ^ Thoughts 
on Laughter’ (attacking Hobbes) and his 
' Observations on [Mandeville’s] Fable of the 
Bees’ were contributed to ‘Hibernicus’s Let- 
ters ’ in 1725--7. His treatises led to a con- 
troversy with Gilbert Burnet in the ' London 
Journal’ in 1728, and were in the same year 
attacked by John Balguy [q. v.] in an anony- 
mous treatise called ^ The Foundation of 
Moral Goodness.’ Both writers were dis- 
ciples of Samuel Clarke. 

These writings probably led to his unso- 
licited election in 1729 to the chair of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow, where he succeeded 
his old teacher, Gersom Carmichael. Here 
he spent the rest of his life, lecturing five 
days a week on natural rehgion, morals, ju- 
risprudence, and government : three days 
upon the Greek and Latin morahsts; and 
upon Sunday evenings on the evidences of 
Christianity. The last course attracted many 
hearers from every faculty, though it appears 
that his theology was of so liberal a type as 
to give some offence to the orthodox. Dugald 
Stewart, in his account of Adam Smith (one 
of Hutcheson’s pupils), says that all Hutche- 
son’s hearers agreed in the extraordinary 
effect produced by these lectures. Stewart 
thinks that he must have been far more im- 
pressive as a speaker than as a writer, and 
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adds tliat Hs influence contributed very 
powerfully to stimulate tlie spirit of inquiry 
in Scotland. Hume, as a young man, cor- 
responded with Hutcheson upon ethical 
questions, and evidently regarded him as a 
leading authority in philosophy. Leechman 
testifies to his vivacity, cheerfulness, and 
■unaffected benevolence. Though quick-tem- 
pered he was remarkable for his warmth of 
feeling and generosity. He helped poor stu- 
dents with money, and admitted them with- 
‘Out fees to his lectures. He declined an offer 
^of the chair of moral philosophy at Edin- 
burgh in 1745, although the salary was higher 
and the society superior. He died at Glas- 
gow in 1746 of fever, his previous good 
health having been interrupted only by oc- 
casional gout. By his wife, a Miss Wilson, 
whom he married soon after his settlement 
at Dublin, he left one son, Francis Hutcheson 
tie younger [q. v.] 

Hutcheson was a close follower of the 
third Lord Shaftesbury, and had a great in- 
fluence upon the Scottish philosophers of the 
^ common-sense ’ school. His first essays 
were directed against the selfish and cynical 
theories of Hobbes and Mandeville. He 
adopted and developed the ^ moral sense’ 
doctrine as given by Shaftesbury in contrast 
■to the egoistic utilitarianism of his time. The 
moral sense is his equivalent to Butler’s con- 
science, although his optimism gives a very 
■different character to the resulting doctrine. 
The chief use of the faculty is to affirm the 
utilitarian criterion, and he was apparently 
the first writer to use Bentham’s phrase, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber’ (Inquiry concerning Moral Good and 
JEvilj sec. 3 § 8). He may be thus classed as 
■one of the first exponents of a decided utili- 
tarianism as distinguished from ^ egoistic 
hedonism.’ The essence of his teaching is 
given in his early essays, though more elabo- 
rately worked out in the posthumous ^ sys- 
tem,’ where he developes a cumbrous psycho- 
logy of ‘ internal senses.’ In metaphysics 
Hutcheson was, in the main, a follower of 
Locke; but his ethical writings constitute his 
€hief claim to recollection. They did much 
to promote a psychological study of the moral 
faculties, though his analysis is superficial, 
and he is apt to avoid fundamental difficulties. 
His theology differs little from the optimistic 
■deism of his day. The fullest account of his 
teaching is Professor Fowler’s ‘ Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson.’ See also Bain’s ^Mental 
and Moral Science,’ pt. ii. pp. 580-93. 

Hutcheson’s works are: 1. ^An Inquiry 
into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue, in two treatises, in which the prin- 
ciples of the late Earl of Shaftesbury are ex- 


plained and defended against the author of 
the “ Fable of the Bees ” and the “ Ideas of 
Moral Good and Evil ” are established, ac- 
cording to the sentiments of the Ancient 
Moralists, with an attempt to introduce a 
mathematical calculation on subjects of Mo- 
rality,’ 1725. The second edition in 1726 as 
Tnquiry concerning Beauty, Order, Har- 
mony, Design,’ and ^ Inquiry concerning 
Moral Good and Evil.’ 2. ^ Essay on the 
Nature and Conduct of the Passions and 
Affections,’ and illustrations upon the Moral 
Sense,’ 1728. 3. ^ Thoughts on Laughter,’ 
and ' Observations on the Fable of the Bees’ 
(six letters contributed to ^ Hibernicus’s Let- 
ters,’ a Dublin periodical of 1725-7), with a 
controversy in the ^ London Journal ’ of 1728 
with Gilbert Burnet, son of the bishop, and 
collected by Hutcheson in one volume in 
1735, were published together by Fowler in 
1772. 4. ^De Naturali Hominum Sociali- 
tate ’ (Inaugural Lecture), 1730. 6. ‘Con- 
siderations on Patronages, addressed to Gen- 
tlemen of Scotland,’ 1735. 6. ‘ Philosophise 

Moralis Institutio Compendiaria Ethices et 
Jurisprudentioe Naturalis Element a conti- 
nens/ lib. iii. 1742. 7. ‘ Metaphysicae Sy- 
nopsis Ontologiam et Pneumatologiam com- 
plectens’ (anon.), 1742. 8. ‘ System of Moral 
Philosophy,’ in three books, 2 vols. 4to, 1755 
(published by his son, and dedicated to Arch- 
bishop Synge). 9. ‘ Logic,’ not intended for 
pubhcation, but published by Foulis of Glas- 
gow in 1764. 

[Life by Leechman prefixed to Moral Philo- 
sophy, 1755 ; Belfast Monthly Magazine for 
1813, i. 110-14; Burton’s Hnme, i. 111,146; 
Mind, ii. 209-11 ; Professor Fowler’s Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson, 1882.] L. S. 

HUTCHESON, FEANCIS, the younger 
(Jl. 1745-1773), also known as I^banois 
Ibeland, musical amateur and composer, was 
the only son of Francis Hutcheson the elder 
. V.], and was born probably about 1722. 
e graduated B.A. of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1746, M.A. in 1748, M.D. in 1762 ; 
and also took the medical degree at Glasgow 
(Gbovb). In 1766 Hutcheson published, 
from manuscript left by his father, the elder 
Hutcheson’s ‘ System of Moral Philosophy.’ 
Hutcheson wrote many excellent part-songs, 
several of which obtained prizes at the Catch 
Club, ‘ As Colin one Evening ’ won a prize 
in 1771. Warren’s ‘ Collection of Catches and 
Glees,’ vols. ii. iii. iv., and ‘Vocal Harmony,’ 
contain twenty numbers by Hutcheson under 
the name of ‘ Ireland.’ Among them are, 
‘Jolly Bacchus’ (prize 1772), ‘Where Weep- 
ing Yews’ (prize in 1773), ‘ Plow Sleep the 
Brave? ’ ‘Heturn,my Lovely Maid,’ ‘ ToXove 
and Wine,’ ‘ Great God of Sleep,’ &c. 
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[Preface to Hutcheson’s System of Moral 
philosophy ; Appendix to G-rove’s Diet, of 
Music iv. 684; Dublin University Graduates, 
289.] 

HUTCHESON, GEOEGE (1580 P-1639), 
of Lambhill, Lanarkshire, joint-founder with 
his younger brother Thomas [q. v.], of Hutche- 
son’s Hospital, Glasgow, was the son of John 
Hutcheson, an old rentaller under the bishops 
of Glasgow in the lands of Gairdbraid. His 
another’s name was Janet Anderson. He be- 
came a public writer and notary in Glasgow, 
and by his success in business added consider- 
ably to the wealth he had inherited from his 
father. Eor a long time he lived in the house 
where he carried on business, situated on the 
north side of the Trongate, near the Old Tol- 
booth. In 1611 he built for his'residenee the 
house on the Kelvin near its junction with the 
Clyde, known as the Bishop’s Castle. He 
acquired a high reputation for honesty, and 
as an illustration of his moderation in his 
charges, it is stated that he would never take 
more than sixteen pennies Scots for writing 
an ordinary bond, be the sum ever so large. 
He died, apparently unmarried, 31 Dec. 1639, | 
and was buried on the south side of the ca- 
thedral church of Glasgow. By deed bearing 
date 16 Dec. 1639 he mortified and disposed 
a tenement of land on the west side of the 
old West Port of Glasgow with yard and 
tenements there, for the building of ^ one per- 
fyte hospital for entertainment of the poor, 
aged, decrepit men to be placed therein,’ for 
whose maintenance after the hospital should 
be built he also mortified certain bonds 
amounting to the principal sum of twenty 
thousand merks. The inmates were to be 
aged and decrepit men above fifty years of 
age who had been of honest life and con- 
versation. Other mortifications to the hospital 
were made by his brother Thomas. George 
also granted legacies to his brother Thomas 
and to three nephews, but descendants of 
two of these nephews died poor men in the 
hospital. 

[Findlay’s Hist, of Hutcheson’s Hospital, ed. 
Hill ; Maegeorge’s Old Glasgow ; Glasgow Past 
and Present. 1884.] T. F- H. 

HUTCHESON, TFIOMAS (1689-1641), 
joint-founder with his elder brother George 
fq. V.] of Hutcheson’s Hospital, Glasgow, 
followed, like his brother, the profession of 
public writer, and was keeper of the register 
of sasines of the regality of Glasgow and dis- 
trict. Besides ratifying on 27 June 1640 the 
deeds of his brother, he by deed dated 9 March 
1641, mortified certain bonds amounting to 
twenty thousand merks for the erection, in 
connection with George Hutcheson’s hospi- 
tal, of ‘ a commodious and distinct house of 


itself for educating and harbouring twelve 
male^children, indigent orphans, or others of 
the like condition and quality, sons of bur- 
gesses.’ This was supplemented by the morti- 
fication on 3 July 1641 of bonds amounting 
to a thousand merks, and on the 14th of an 
additional sum of 10,500 merks to assist in 
building the hospital. He laid the founda- 
tion-stone on 19 March of the same year. He 
died on 1 Sept, following, in his fifty-second 
year. He was firmed beside his brother 
George on the south side of the cathedral 
church of Glasgow, where there is a Latin 
inscription to his memory. Other mortifi- 
cations were subsequently added to the in- 
stitution, and through the rise in the value 
of heritable property the funds have greatly 
increased. The scope and purpose of the in- 
stitution have been extended, and not merely 
as a charity, but from an educational point 
of view, it is now one of the most important 
foundations in the country. 

[Findlay’s Hist, of Hutcheson’s Hospital, ed. 
Hill ; Maegeorge’s Old Glasgow ; Glasgow IPast 
and Present, 1884.] T. F. H. 

HUTCHINS, EDWAED (1658 .P-1629), 
divine, born about 1558 of poor parents, was, 
according to AYood, a native of Denbighshire. 
About 1676 he matriculated atBrasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford ; he graduated B, A. 1577-8, and 
proceeded M.A. 1581 and B.D. 1590. In 
1580-1 he was admitted perpetual fellow of 
Brasenose, and afterwards vacated his fel- 
lowship by marriage. He held a living near 
Salisbury, and on, 28 Dec. 1589 he became 
canon of Salisbury. He died in 1629. Hut- 
chins published : 1. ^ A Sermon preached in 
St. Peter’s Church at "Westchester, 25 Sept. 
1586,’ Oxf., Joseph Barnes, 1586, 16mo; de- 
dicated to Eoger Puleston. 2. ^ A Sermon 
preached in Westchester, 8 Oct. 1586, before 
the Judges and certain Eecusants, Oxford, 
1586 P, IGmo, dedicated to Thomas Egerton, 
the solicitor-general. 3. ^A Sermon preached 
at Oxford, 6 Jan. 1689,’ Oxf. (Barnes) ; also 
dedicated to Egerton. Wood also mentions ; 
4. ‘Jawbone against the Spiritual Philistine,’ 
1601, 12mo. Copies of the first three are in 
the British Museum. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 452; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. of Early Printed Books, ii. 849 ; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert), 1400-3 ; Le 
Neve’s Fasti, ii. 654.] W. A. J, A. 

HUTCHINS, Sib GEOEGE (d. 1705), 
king’s Serjeant, was the son and heir of Ed- 
mund Hutchins of Georgeham in Devonshire. 
Edmund Hickeringill [q. v.] once amused 
the court of chancery, and won his cause, by 
saying of Hutchins, who was counsel against 
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Lim, tliat tliey were something akin to each 
other, not by consanguinity, but by affinity; 
for he was a clerk, and Hutchins’s father was 
a parish clerk (Ltjttrbll, Relation of State 
Affairs^ 1857, iv. 651). On 19 May 1666 he 
entered at Gray’s Inn, by which society he 
was called to the bar as early as August of 
the following year. At Easter 1686 he was 
made serjeant-at-law by James II (ib. i. 529), 
and in hlay 1689 was chosen king’s serjeant 
to William III, who knighted him in the fol- 
lowing October (ib. i. 598). In May 1690 
he succeeded Sir Anthony Keck as third com- 
missioner of the great seal, and acted until 
the elevation of Sir John Somers (afterwards 
Lord Somers) [q. v.] to the lord-keepership 
on 22 March 1693. Hutchins then resumed 
practice at the bar, and claimed his right to 
retain his former position of king’s serjeant. 
The judges decided against him, on the ground 
that the post was merely an office conferred 
by the crown (3 Levinz, 351); but the king 
settled the question by reappointing him his 
serjeant on 6 -May (Litttrell, hi. 93). He 
died at his house in Greville Street, Holborn, 
on 6 July 1705. His professional gains must 
have been considerable, for on the marriage 
in 1697 of his two daughters, afterwards his 
coheiresses, he gave each of them a portion of 
20,000^. {ib. iv. 289). The husband of Anne, 
the second daughter, was William Peere Wil- 
liams, the well-known chancery reporter. 

[Toss's Lives of the Judges, vii. 320-1 ; Lut- 
trell’s Relation of State Affairs, vols. i. iii, iv. v. 
passim.] Gr. G. 

HHTCHIHS, JOHN (1698-1773), topo- 
grapher, born at Bradford Peverell in Dorset- 
shire on 21 Sept. 1698, was son of Richard 
Hutchins (<7. 1734), who was for many years 
curate of Bradford Peverell, and from 1693 
rector of All Saints’, Dorchester. His mother, 
Anne, died on 9 April 1707, and was buried 
in Bradford Peverell Church. His early edu- 
cation was under the Rev. William Thornton, 
master of Dorchester grammar school, and on 
30 May 1718 he matriculated at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, In the next spring (10 April) he 
migrated to Balliol College, and graduated 
B.A. on 18 Jan. 1721-2, but for some un- 
known reason became M.A. of Cambridge in 
1730. Late in 1722 or early in 1723 he was 
ordained, and served as curate and usher to 
George Marsh, who from 1699 to 1737 was 
vicar of Milton Abbas and the master of its 
grammar school. In his native county Hut- 
chins remained for the rest of his life. Through 
the interest of Jacob Bancks of Milton, a 
memoir of whom he contributed to the ^ Lon- 
don Magazine ’ in May 1738, he was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Swyre on 22 Aug. 


1729, and to that of Melcombe Horsey in 1733. 
The last of these benefices he vacated on his 
institution to the rectory of Holy Trinity, 
Wareham, on 8 March 1743-4, but he retained 
the cures of Swyre and Wareham until his 
death. Political excitement among his pa- 
rishioners at Wareham involved him in diffi- 
culties, and his weak voice and growing deaf- 
ness diminished his influence in the pulpit. 
On Sunday, 25 July 1762, when the town of 
Wareham was devastated by hre and his rec- 
tory-house was burnt to ashes, his topo- 
graphical papers were rescued by Mrs. Hut- 
chins at the risk of her life. At the close of 
his days Hutchins was seized by a paralytic 
stroke, but he still laboured at his liistory of 
Dorset. On 21 June 1773 he died, and was 
buried in the church of St. Mary’s, Wareham, 
in the old chapel under its south aisle. A 
monument on the north wall of the church 
commemorates his memory, Ilis wife Anne 
(daughter of Thomas Stephens, rector of Pim- 
perne, Dorset), whom he married at Mel- 
combe Horsey on 21 Dec. 1 733, died on 2 May 

1796, aged 87. Tlieir daughter, Anne Martha, 
married, 3 June 1776, at St. Thomas’s (now 
the cathedral), Bombay, John Bellasis, then 
major of artillery in tlae service of the East 
India Company at Bombay, and afterwards 
major-general and commander of the forces 
at Bombay. She died at Bombay on 1 4 May 

1797, and her husband on 11 Eeb, 1808. 

Jacob Bancks, the patron of Hutchins, 

urged him to compile a history of the county 
of Dorset, and Browne Willis, when visiting 
the county in 1736, persuaded him to under- 
take the work, Tl\ree years later Hutchins 
circulated from Milton Abbas a single-sheet 
folio of six queries, with an appeal for aid, 
which was drawn up by Willis and printed 
at his cost. Tlie work dragged for many 
years, but a handsome subscription encour- 
aged the compiler in 1761 to search the prin- 
cipal libraries and the records in the Tower. 
In 1774, after his death, it was published in 
two folio volumes as the ^ History and An- 
tiquities of the County of Dorset,’ but there 
was prefixed a dedication by Hutchins, dated 
1 June 1773. The accuracy of the author’s 
investigations and the excellence of the type 
and prints secured general recognition, and 
the price of the volumes advanced far beyond 
the cost of subscription. The first volume 
of the second edition was issued in 1796 and 
its successor in 1803, but all that was printed 
of the third volume, with the exception of a 
single copy preserved in Gough’s library at 
Enfield, and all the unsold copies of vol^. i. 
and ii., were consumed by fire at the printing- 
house of John Nichols on 8 Eeb. 1808. Not 
long afterwards Nichols printed a special 
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appeal for further support {Gent. Mag. 1811, 
pt. i. pp. 99-100), and in 1813 the third 
volume appeared with Gough’s name as its 
editor. The fourth volume came out in 1815. 
On this edition Bellasis expended much of 
his own means. A further edition has since 
been published in four volumes, dated respec- 
tivelyl861, 1864, 1868, and 1873. It began 
under the editorship of William Shipp and 
James Whitworth Hodson, but the former 
was sole editor from 1868, and although the 
prolegomena are dated September 1874 he 
died on 8 Dec. 1873. Many parts of this 
noble history have been issued separately. 
From the first edition were extracted descrip- 
tions of Poole and Stal bridge, and ‘ a view of 
the principal towns, seats, antiquities in 
Dorset, 1773.’ Accounts of Milton Abbas, 
Shaftesbury, and Sherborne were selected 
from the second edition, and a history from 
the Blandford division, taken from the last 
impression, was circulated in 1860. Further 
use of his labours was made in ^ Doomsday 
Book for Dorset, with a Translation by Key. 
William Bawdwen, and a Dissertation on 
Doomsday by Rev. John Hutchins,’ 

An engraving by John Collimore of a por- 
trait of Hutchins by Oantlo Bestland ap- 
peared in Bingham’s ^ Mcimoir,’ 1813. The 
library of Hutchins was sold by Thomas 
Payne in 1774. Many letters by Hutchins 
are in Nichols’s illustrations of Literature ’ 
and ^ Literary Anecdotes,’ Stukeley’s ' Family 
Memoirs’ (Surtees Soc.), Ixxvi. 128-34, and 
in ' Notes and Queries,’ 5th ser. x. 343. 

[An anonymous momoir entitled Biographical 
Anecdotes of the Rev. John Hutchins, M.A-,the 
work of tho Rev. George Bingham, was printed 
in 1785 with a separate title-page, and in John 
Nichols’ s'Bihl. Topogr. Brit, vol, vi. pt. v. pp 19 ; 
a second edition with additions appeared in 1813. 
It was also reprinted in the secf)nd and third 
issues of the History of Dorset and in the Lite- 
rary Aneedd es of Nichols, vi. 400-20. See also 
Foster’s Oxford Reg. ; Mayo’s Bibl. Dorset, pp. 
2-4, 20, 114, 177, 221, 228, 278; History of 
Dorset, 2nd edit. i. 60, ii. 34, 141-2, 335, iv. 
206 ; Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. and Literary Anec- 
dotes, passim; information fimm E. Bellasis, 
F.S.A., Heralds’ Oollego.l W. P. C. 

HUTCHINSON, lUnoN. [See IHlv- 
Hijtohlitson, John, afterwards second Fabl 
OP DoNOTjcHrMOBi'::, 1757-1832.] 

HUTCHINSON, Mbs. ANNE (1590?- 
1643), religious enthusiast, horn in 1590 or 
1591 , was the daughter of Francis Marbury (jl. 
1610), a noted preacher, who, after officiating 
for a while in Lincolnshire, was preferred 
successively to the rectories of St. Martin 
Vintry, St. Pancras, Soper Lane, and St. 
Margaret, New Fish Street, London. About 
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1612 she married William Hutchinson of 
Alford, Lincolnshire. In 1633 her eldest 
son Edward accompanied the Rev. John 
Cotton to Massachusetts, and in September 
of the following year he was joined by his 
parents, Mrs. Hutchinson b.eing a devoted 
admirer of Cotton’s preaching. She was well 
versed in the scriptures and theology, and 
maintained that those who were in the cove- 
nant of grace were entirely freed from the 
covenant of works. She also pretended to im- 
mediate revelation respecting future events. 
Under pretence of repeating the sermons of 
Cotton, she held meetings twice a week in 
Boston, which were attended by nearly a 
hundred women. There was a wide differ- 
ence, she asserted, between Cotton’s ministry 
and that of the other Massachusetts clergy. 
The latter could not hold forth a covenant of 
free grace, because they had not the seal of the 
Spirit, so were not able ministers of the New 
Testament. In the dissemination of her doc- 
trines she received vigorous support from her 
broth er-in-law, the Rev. John Wheelwright. 
Her adherents, called antinomians, included 
Captain John Underhill, William Oodding- 
ton, and other influential men ; and when 
Cotton expressed disapproval of some of her 
views, they tried to elect Wheelwright as his 
associate. The agitation seriously affected 
the peace of the infant colony; it interfered 
with the levy of troops for the Pequot war ; 
it influenced the respect shown to the magis- 
trates and clergy, the distribution of town- 
lots, and the assessment of taxes. On 30 Aug. 
1637 an ecclesiastical synod at Boston con- 
demned Mrs. Hutchinson’s doctrines, and 
in the ensuing November the general court 
arraigned her for not discontinuing her meet- 
ings as had been ordered. After two days’ 
trial, during which she defended herself with 
ability and spirit (cf. the report in IIutchin- 
son’s Massachusetts Bay^ vol. ii. Appendix), 
she was sentenced to banishment, but was 
allowed to winter at Roxbury. Along with 
her husband she accompanied William Cod- 
dington’s party, who settled on Aquidneck, 
now Rhode Island, in 1638, and founded a 
democracy. In 1642 William Hutchinson 
died, and his widow moved into the territory 
of the Dutch settling near Hell Gate, West 
Chester, co. New York. There in August or 
September 1643 she was murdered by Indians, 
together with her servants and all her chil- 
dren except one son, to the number ol sixteen. 

Her surviving son Edward (1613-1675) 
had left Boston in 1638, b\it returned some 
yeai'S afterwards, and from 1658 to 1675 was 
deputy to the general court. He was also a 
captain of militia. In July 1675, after the 
disastrous beginning of Philip’s war, he was 

z 
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sent to Brookfield to negotiate with the Ni^- 
muck Indians, and was with several of his 
comrades murdered by them. 

[Savage’s Genealog. Diet. ii. ol3 ; Wintlirop’s 
Hist, of New England (Savage) ; Wclde’s Short 
Story. . . of the Antinomians (1644); Hutchin- 
son’s Massachusetts Bay, i. o5-7, 66, 7,0-3 ; 
Diary of Thomas Hutchinson, edited by P. 0. 
Hutchinson, ii. 445, 460-4; Massachusetts Hist. 
Soe. Coll. vii. 16, 17, ix. 28, 29 j Ellis’s Life of 
Mrs. Hutchinson in Sioarks’s Library of Amer. 
Biog. vol. xvi.; Walker’s Hist, of the first Church 
at Hartford.] G. G. 

HUTCHIJSTSOIN, CIIPJSTOPPIEH 
HELY (1767-1826), lawyer. [See Hely- 
Hutchinsoi^’. ] 

HUTCHINSON-, FRANCIS (1660- 
1739), bishop of Down and Connor, second 
son of Edward Hitchinson, was born on 
2 Jan. 1G60 at Carsington, Derbyshire, ac- 
cording to the parish register, in which the 
family name is invariably spelled Hitchinson. 
His mother was Mary Tallents, sister of 
Francis Tallents [q. v.], the ejected divine. 
His brother Samuel {d, 1748) was the an- 
cestor of Richard Hely-Hutchinson, first earl 
of Donoughmore [q, v. ] He matriculated as 
a pensioner on 4 July 1678 at Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1680, and 
M.A. 1684 {Graduati Cantab, 1823, p. 254). 
Tallents directed his historical studies, and 
employed him (about 1680) in taking the 
manuscript of his ^ View of Universal Plis- 
tory ’ to Stillingfieet, Beveridge, and Kidder 
for their corrections before it was printed 
{Defence of A ntient Historians, 1733, p. 33). 

His first preferment was the vicarage of 
Hoxne, Suflblk. Before 1692 he became 
perpetual curate of St. James’s, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Suffolk. On 3 July 1098 he com- 
menced D.D. at Cambridge. His residence 
in Suffolk turned his attention to the earlier 
proceedings against witches in that county 
[see Hale, Sir Matthew, and Hopkins, 
Matthew]; hence his treatise on the history 
of witchcraft (1718), which is full of valuable 
historical details, with many particulars col- 
lected by personal inquiry from survivors. 

In 1720, on the death of Edward Smith, 
Hutchinson was appointed bishop of Down 
and Connor, and consecrated on 22 Jan. 1 721. 
He took up his residence at Lisburn, co. An- 
trim, -and at once threw himself into the 
work of his diocese. Hutchinson in 1721 
issued proposals for building a church and 
settHng a clergyman in Rathlin, and for 
teaching English to the Irish inhabitants of 
the island by means of bilingual primers and 
catechisms, the Irish being printed phoneti- 
cally in the English character. Rathlin was 


made a separate parish by act of council on 
20 April 1722, and a new church, dedicated 
to St. Thomas (in compliment to Thomas 
Lindsay, the primate of Armagh), was con- 
secrated in 1723. Hutchinson’s interest 
in the Irish language and history was con- 
siderable, as is siiown by his work on^ Antient 
Historians.’ He lived on good terms with 
Roman catholics and presbyteriaiis. A squib 
on his versatility, published in Dublin in 
1725-6 as a broadsheet, is attributed to Dean 
Swift. From a letter (4 Aug. 1726) of Fran- 
cis Hutcheson [q. v.], the metaphysician, it 
appears that eilorts were then made to get 
Hutcheson to conform ; he had an interview 
with Hutchinson, and ^ was a little pinched 
with argument.’ Hutchinson summed up the 
points at issue thus: ^We would not sweep 
the house clean, and you stumbled at straws.’ 

Hiitchinson removed to Portglenone, co. 
Antrim, purchasing the esl.ate on 22 April 
1729 for 8,200/. Here (not long before 1739) 
he built a chapel, mainly at his own expense 
(it was made a parish church in 1840). He 
died on Saturday, 23 Juno 1739, at Port- 
glenone, and was kiried on 25 June in the 
chapel, where there is a monument to his 
memory. His portrait is in the possession 
of the present Bishop of Down, Connor, and 
Dromqre. By his wife Anne, who survived 
him nineteen years, he had a son, Thomas, 
who predeceased him, and a daughter, Fran- 
ces, who married firstly, John Hamilton {d. 
1729), dean of Dromore ; secondly, in 1732, 
Colonel O’Hara (d, 1745) of Crehilly, co. 
Antrim ; thirdly, in 1748, John Ryder, after- 
wards archbishop of Tuam. To her eldest 
son, the Rev. Hutchinson Hamilton {d* 
2 J uly 1778), Hutchinson left the bulk of his 
estate. His library was sold by auction in 
Dublin on 26 April ]750, 

Hutchinson published, besides single ser- 
mons, 1692, 1698, 1707, 1721 (his first visi- 
tation at Lisburn), and 1731 : 1. ^ A Short 
View of the Pretended Spirit of Prophecy,’ 
&c., 1708, 8vo. 2. ^ A Compassionate Address 
to . . . Pa])ists,’_&c., 1710, 8vo. 3. ^ A Defence 
of the Compassionate Address,’ &c., 17 18, 8vo. 
4. ‘Life of Archbishop Till otson,’ abridged 
in Wordsworth’s ‘Ecclesiastical Biography,’ 
1718, 8vo. 5. ‘ An Historical Essay concern- 
ing Witchcraft,’ &c., 1718, 8vo ; 2nd edit., 
enlarged, 1720, 8vo. 6. ‘ A State of the Case 
of the Island of Raghlin,’ &c., Dublin, 1721, 
4to (reprinted in Ewart). 7. ‘ The (Jhurch 
Catechism in Irish. With the English . . . 
in the same Karakter,’ &c., Belmst, 1722, 
16mo (in this he was assisted by ‘two clergy- 
men ’). 8. ‘ A Defence of the Antient His- 
torians : with . . . Application ... to the 
History of Ireland and Great Britain, and 
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other Northern Nations,’ See., Dublin, 1734, 
8vo. 9. ^ The State of the Case of Longh 
Neag'h and the Bann,’ &c., Dublin, 1738 
(Haheis). 10. ^ The Certainty of Protest- 
ants a Safer Foundation than the Infalli- 
bility of Papists,’ &c., Dublin, 1738, 8vo. | 
The following are given by Harris ffom an | 
incomplete list of his writings furnished by i 
Hutchinson, without dates, and not arranged j 
chronologically. 11 , ' An English Grammar.’ 
12. ‘ A Defence of the Liberty of the Clergy 
in their choice of Proctors,’ &c. 13. ‘A 

Letter . . . concerning the Bank of Ireland,’ 
&c. 14. ‘ A Letter . . . concerning Imploy- 

ing . , . the Poor,’ &c. 15. ^ A Second Letter 
. . . recommending the Improvement of the 
Irish Fishery,’ &c. 16. ‘ An Irish Almanac.’ 
17. ^The many Advantages of a Good Lan- 
guage to any Nation,’ &c. 18. ^ Advices con- 
cerning . . . receiving Popish Converts,’ &c. 
19. ^ A Defence of the Holy Bible, &c. 

[Belfast News-Letter, 26 June 1739 (needs cor- 
rection) ; Harris’s Ware’s Works, 1764. i. 215 sq.; 
Mant’s ‘Hist, of the Church of Ireland, 1840, 
ii. 369 sq. ; Christian Moderator, 1828, p. 353 ; 
Ewart’s Diocese of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
1886, pp. 103 sq. ; extract from parish register of 
Carsington, per Lev. F. H. Brett; information 
kindly given by the Bishop of Down, Connor, 
and Dromore.] A. Gr. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1615-1664), 
regicide, son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, 
knight, of Owthorpe, Nottinghamshire, and 
of Margaret, daughter of Sir John Byron 
of Newstead, was baptised 18 Sept. 1615 
(Brown, Worthies of Notts, p. 190 j Life of 
Col. Hutchinson, ed. 1885, i. 57) . Hutchinson 
was educated at Nottingham and Lincoln 
free schools, and at Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
In 1637 he entered Lincoln’s Inn, but de- 
voted himself to music and divinity rather 
than the study of law. Like his father, Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson, who represented Not- 
tinghamshire in the Long parliament, he took 
the parliamentary side . He first distinguished 
himself by preventing Lord Newark, the lord- 
lieutenant of the county, from seizing the 
county powder-maga*zine for the king’s ser- 
vice. lie next accepted a commission as 
lieutenant-colonel in the regiment raised by 
Colonel Francis Pierrepont, and became one 
of the parliamentary committee for Notting- 
hamshire. On 29 June 1643, at the order of 
the committee and of Sir John Meldrum, 
Hutchinson undertook the command of 
Nottingham Castle; he received from Lord 
Fairfax in the following November a com- 
mission to raise a foot regiment, and was 
finally appointed by parliament governor of 
both town and castle {Life, i. 224, 278). The 
town was unfortified, the garrison weak and 


iU-siipplied, the committee torn by political 
and personal feuds. The neighbouring royal- 
ist commanders, Hutchinson’s cousin (Sir 
Hichard Byron), and the Marquis of New- 
castle, attempted to comipt Hutchinson, 
Newcastle’s agent offered him 10, 000 Z., and 
promised that he should be made ‘ the best 
lord in Nottinghamshire.’ Hutchinson in- 
dignantly refused to entertain such pro- 
posals {ih. i. 224, 234, 250, 369 ; Vicars, 
Godhs Arh, p. 104). The town was often 
attacked. Sir Charles Lucas entered it in 
J anuary 1644 and endeavoured to set it on 
fire, and in April 1645 a party from Newark 
captured the fort at Trent-bridges. Hutchin- 
son succeeded in making good these losses, 
and answered each new summons to surren- 
der with a fresh defiance {Life, i. 327, 383, 
ii. 70, 78). The difficulties were increased 
by continual disputes between himself and 
the committee, which were a natural re- 
sult, in Nottingham as elsewhere, of the 
divided authority set up by parliament. 
But there is evidence that Hutchinson was 
irritable, quick-tempered, and deficient in 
self-control. The committee of both king- 
doms endeavoured to end the quarrel by a 
compromise, which Hutchinson found great 
difficulty in persuading his opponents to ac- * 
cept {ib. ii. 361). 

On 16 March 1646 Hutchinson was re- 
turned to parliament as member for Notting- 
hamshire, succeeding to the seat held by his 
father, who had died on 18 Aug. 1643 (i2e- 
turn of Names of Members, &c. i. 492). His 
religious views led him to attach himself to 
the independent rather than the presbyterian 
party. As governor he had protected the 
separatists to the best of his ability, and 
now, under his wife’s influence, he adopted 
the main tenet of the baptists {Life, ii. 101). 
On 22 Deo. 1648 he signed the protest against 
the votes of the House of Commons accept- 
ing the concessions made by the king at 
Newport, and consented to act as one of the 
king’s judges (Walker, Hist, of Indepen-^ 
dency, ed. 1660, ii. 48). According to his 
wife, he was nominated to the latter post 
very much against his will but, ' looking 
upon himself as called hereunto, durst not 
refuse it, as holding himself obliged by the 
covenant of God and the public trust of his 
country reposed in him.’ After serious con- 
sideration and prayer he signed the sentence 
against the king {Life, ii. 152, 155). 

Hutchinson was chosen a member of the 
first two councils of state of the Common- 
wealth, but took no very active part in public 
affairs, and with the expulsion of the Long 
parliament in 1653 retired altogether into 
private life. His neighbours thought of 
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electing* liim to the parliament of 1656, but 
Major-g'eneral Whalley’s influence induced 
them to change their minds (Thurloe, iv. 
299). According to Mrs. Hutchinson [see 
helow], Cromwell attempted to persuade her 
husband to accept office, ^ and, finding him 
too constant to be wrought upon to serve 
his tyranny,’ would have arrested him had 
not death prevented the fulfilment of his 
purpose. The certificate presented in Hutchin- 
son’s favour after the Restoration represents 
him as secretly serving the royalist cause 
during the Protectorate, but of this there is 
no independent evidence. The real object 
of his political action seems to have been the 
restoration of the Long parliament. He took 
his seat again in that assembly when the 
army recalled it to power (May 1659), and 
when Lambert expelled it (October 1659) 
prepared to restore its authority by arms. 
He secretly raised men, and concerted with 
Hacker and others to assist Monck and 
Hesilrige against Lambert and his -party 
(Life, ii. 229, 234; Baker, Chronicle, ed. 
Phillips, p. 691).^ In his place in parliament 
he opposed the intended oath abjuring the 
Stuarts, voted for the re-admission of the se- 
cluded members, and followed the lead of 
Monck and Cooper (Life, ii. 236), in the be- 
lief that they were in favour of a common- 
wealth. He retained sufficient popularity 
to be returned to the Convention parliament 
as one of the members for Nottingham, but 
was expelled from it (9 June 1660) as a regi- 
cide. On the same day he was made inca- 
pable of bearing any office or place of public 
trust in the kingdom, but it was agreed that 
he should not be excepted from the Act of 
Indemnity either for life or estate ( Commoiifi 
Journals, viii. 60). In his petitions he con- 
fessed himself ^ involved in so horrid a crime 
as merits no indulgence,’ but pleaded his 
early, real, and constant repentance, arising 
from ‘ a thorough conviction ’ of his ^ former 
misled judgment and conscience,’ not from a 
regard for his own safety {Life, ii. 392-8; 

3Marchl860 ; Ilist.IJSS, Com'in. 
7th Rep. p. 120). Thanks to this submis- 
sion, to the influence of his kinsmen, Lord 
Byron and Sir Allen Apsley, to the fact that 
he was not considered dangerous, and that 
he had to a certain extent forwarded the 
Restoration, Hutchinson escaped the fate of 
other regicides. Yet,_as his wife owns, ^he ' 
was not very well satisfied in himself for ac- I 
cepting the deliverance, . . . While he saw ] 
others suffer, he suffered with them in his 
mind, and, had. not his wife persuaded him, 
had offered himself a voluntary sacrifice’ 
(LAfe, ii. 262). In October 1663 Hutchinson 
was arrested on suspicion of being concerned 


in what was known as the Yorkshire plot. 
The evidence against him was far from con- 
clusive, but the government appears to have 
been eager to seize the opportunity of im- 
prisoning him {ih. pp. 292, 314 ; Cal State 
Fapeiy, Dorn. 1663-4, pp. 314, 329, 391, 392). 
Imprisonment restored Hutchinson’s peace 
of mind. He regarded it as freeing him from 
his former obligations to the government 
and refused to purchase his release by fresh 
engagements. During his confinement in the 
Tower he was treated with great severity 
by the governor, Sir John Robinson, and 
threatened in return to publish an account 
of his malpractices and extortions (ib. pp. 
539, 561). He even succeeded in getting 
printed a narrative of liis own arrest and 
usage in the Tower, which is stated on the 
title-jDage to be ^ written by liimself on the 
6th of April 1664, having then received in- 
timation that he was to be sent away to 
another prison, and therefore he thought fit 
to print this for the satisfying his relations 
and friends of his innocence’ (Ilarl Misc., 
ed. Park, iii. 33). A warrant for Hutchin- 
son’s transportation to the Isle of Man was 
actually prepared in April 1664, but he was 
finally transferred to Sandown Castle in Kent 
(3 May 1664). The castle was ruinous and 
unhealthy, and he died of a fever four months 
after his removal to it (11 Sept. 1664). His 
wife obtained permission to bury his body at 
Owthorpe. 

Hutchinson’s defence of Nottingham was 
a service of great value to the parliament, 
but his subsequent career in parliament and 
the council of state shows no sign of political 
ability. _His fame rests on his wife’s com- 
memoration of his character, not on his own 
achievements. 

Lucy Hutchinson (b, 1620), author, 
daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, lieutenant of 
the Tower of London, by his third wife, Lucy 
St. John, was born in the Towt^r on 29 Jan. 
1620, and married, on 3 July 1638, John Hut- 
chinson. ^ My father and mother,’ she writes 
of her youth in an extant autobiographical 
fragment, ^ fancying me beautiful and more 
than ordinarily apprehensive, spared no cost 
to improve me in my education. When I 
was about seven years of age, I remember, I 
had at one time eight tutors in several quali- 
ties— language, music, dancing, writing, and 
needlewoi'k —but my genius was quite averse 
from all but my book.’ She was taught 
French by her nurse, and Latin by her father’s 
chaplain (^Life of Colonel Hutchinson, i. 3, 24). 
Her writings show that she also acquired a 
knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and pos- 
sessed a large amount of classical and theo- 
logical reading. Duiing her early married 
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life, ^out of youthful curiosity to understand 
things which she heard so much discourse of 
at secondhand,’ she translated the sir books 
of Lucretius into verse. ^ I turned it into 
English/ she says, ‘ in a room where my 
children practised the several qualities they 
were taught with their tutors, and I num- 
bered the syllables of my translation by the 
threads of the canvas I wrought in, and set 
them down with a pen and ink that stood 
by me.’ This translation, which she pre- 
sented in 1675 to Arthur Annesley, earl of 
Anglesea,is now in the British Museum {AddL. 

19333). Though religiously brought 
up, she was nol, as a young woman, con- 
vinced of the vanity of conversation which 
was not scandalously wicked. ^ I thought 
it no sin/ she continues, ‘ to learn or hear 
witty songs and amorous sonnets or poems ’ 
{Life of Colonel Hutchinson, i. 26). As she 
grew older she grew more rigid, came to 
regard the study of ‘ pagan poets and philo- 
sophers ’ as ‘ one great means of debauching 
the learned world,’ and became ashamed of 
her translation of Lucretius, which she en- 
treated Anglesea to conceal. During the 
siege of Nottingham the controversial me- 
moranda of an anabaptist cannoneer, which 
accidentally fell into her hands, excited her 
scruples about the baptism of infants, and as 
the local presbyterian clergy failed to satisfy 
her that it was lawful, she declined to have 
her next child baptised (1647). 

At the Restoration she exerted all her in- 
fluence with her royalist relatives to save 
the life of her husband, even venturing to 
write to the Speaker in his name to solicit his 
liberty on parole {ib. ii. 251, 309 ; cf. Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1663“-4, p. 441). She 
‘ thought she had never deserved so well’ of 
her husband ‘ as in the endeavours and labours 
she exercised to bring him off,’ but ‘ found 
she never displeased him more in her life, 
and had much ado to persuade him to be 
content with his deliverance’ (Life, ii.262). 
When he was arrested in 1603, she com- 
plained to his friends in the privy council of 
his unjust imprisonment, but he would not 
allow Ixer to make application for his release 
{ib. ii. 307, 313). While he was imprisoned 
at Sandown Castle she lodged at Deal, and 
came every day to see him, having in vain 
solicited leave to share his prison. He died 
in September 1664, during her absence at 
Owthorpe. ^ Let her,’ ran his last message, 
‘ as she is above other woman, show herself 
in this occasion a good Christian, and above 
the pitch of ordinary women ’ (ib. ii. 346). 

Between 1664 and 1671 Mrs. Hutchinson 
wrote the biography of her husband, which 
was first published in 1806. Intended simply 


for the preservation of his memory and the 
instruction of his children, it possesses a pe- 
culiar value among seventeenth-century me- 
moirs. As a picture of the life of a puritan 
family and the character of a puritan gentle- 
man, it is unique. ‘ The figure of Colonel 
Hutchinson/ says J. R. Green, ‘stands out 
from his wife’s canvas with the grace and 
tenderness of a portrait by Van Dyck’ {Shoi't 
History, ed. 1889, pp. 462-4). She overrates, 
it is true, his political importance, and is 
prej Lidiced and partial in her notices of his 
adversaries, either in local or national poli- 
tics. Her remarks on the general history of 
the times are of little value, and in some 
parts simply a paraphrase of May’s ‘History of 
the Long Parliament.’ On the other hand, 
her account of the civil war in Nottingham- 
shire is full and accurate. The British 
Museum possesses a nan’ative of the civil 
war in Nottinghamshire written by her some 
time before she composed the memoir of her 
husband, and forming the basis of a large 
part of that work (Add. MS. 26901). She 
was also the author of a treatise ‘ On the Prin- 
ciples of the Christian Religion,’ addressed 
to her daughter, Mrs. Orgill, which was pub- 
lished by the Rev. Julius Hutchinson in 1817. 
The manuscript of that book, and that of the 
life of her husband, have both been lost ; but 
other writings of hers on moral and religious 
subjects, together with a translation of part of 
the ‘ ^Eneid,’ are in the possession of the Rev. 
F. E. Hutchinson, vicar of Tisbury, Wilt- 
shire. 

The date of Mrs. Hutchinson’s death is not 
known, but the dedicatory letter prefixed to 
her translation of Lucretius is dated 1676. 

[The Life of Colonel Hutchinson, by his wife, 
first published in 1806 by the Rev, Julius Hut- 
chinson, a descendant of the colonel’s half-bro- 
ther, Charles Hutchinson, has been many times 
reprinted. The edition of 1885 contains a collec- 
tion of Hutchinson’s letters, and extracts from 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s earlier narrative of the civil 
war in Nottinghamshire, Letters discovered 
later are printed in Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
iii. 25, viii. 422. The originals of several letters 
are among the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. See also Cal. State Papers, Lorn., and 
Bailey’s Annals of Nottinghamshire. 

The only authority for the life of Mrs. 
Hutchinson is the fragment of autobiography 
prefixed to the life of her husband, and inci- 
dental statements contained in his life. A criticism 
of the historical value of the ‘Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson ’ is prefixed to Guizot’s edition of 
that work, reprinted in his ‘ Portraits des hommes 
politiques des differents partis,’ 1851, and trans- 
lated by A. R. Scoble, under the title of ‘Monk’s 
Contemporaries: Biographical Studies on thft 
English Revolution,’ 1851.] C. H. E. 
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HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1674-1787), 

aiitlior of ^ Moses’s Principia/ was bom at 
Spennitborne, near Middlebam, Yorlisbire, in 
1674. His father, who had an estate of 40 Z. 
a year, desired to qualify him for a land- 
agency. A gentleman, happening to take 
lodgings in his father’s house, took a fancy 
to the lad, and offered to stay till his 
education was completed. From this ad- 
mirable boarder, who concealed his name, 
Hutchinson learnt some mathematics. In 
1693 he became steward to Mr. Bathurst of 
Skutterskelf in Yorkshire ; then to the Earl 
of Scarborough j and afterwards to the Duke 
of Somerset. Going to town about 1700 upon' 
some law business of the duke’s, he became 
acquainted with Dr. Woodward, the duke’s 
physician. Woodward made use of him to 
collect fossils, and during his travels on busi- 
ness he got materials for a pamphlet called 
^ Observations made by J. H., mostly in the 
year 1706.’ Hutchinson, according to his I 
biographer, understood that Woodward was 
to use his collections for the purposes of a 
treatise in which the Mosaic account of the 
deluge was to be confirmed. Woodward 
showed him a large book, supposed to con- 
tain materials for this work. Hutchinson 
managed at last to examine it during Wood- 
ward’s absence, and found it nearly blank. 
He was disgusted wdth Woodward, and en- 
deavoured to reclaim his fossils. W oodward 
apparently regarded him as a mere agent and 
refused. Hutchinson then brought an action 
for their recovery, but the death of Wood- 
ward in 1728, and the bequest of his collec- 
tions to the university of Cambridge, induced 
Hutchinson to desist. Hutchinson had al- 
ready determined to write the treatise him- 
self. He resigned his stewardship, to the 
annoyance of the duke, who, however, upon 
hearing his motive, appointed him riding 
purveyor, being himself master of the horse, 
to George I. As purveyor he had a good 
house, 200Z._a year, and few duties. The duke 
also gave him the next presentation to Sut- 
ton in Sussex, to which he appointed his 
disciple, Julius Bate [q. v.] In 1724 he pub- 
lished his first exposition of his principles, 

^ Moses’s Principia,’ and continued to set 
forth other works , till his death. He in- 
vented an improved, timepiece for the deter- 
mination of the longitude, and about 1712 
endeavoured to^ obtain an act of parliament 
for the protection of his discovery. Whis- 
ton mentions a manuscript map in which he 
had shown the variations of the compass. 
His studies led to a sedentary life, and injured 
his health. His death, however, was caused 
by the ‘ sudden jerks given to his body ’ by ^ a 
high-fed, unruly horse.’ Mead, who attended 


him, said, to encourage him, ^ I shall soon 
send you to Moses,’ meaning ^ Moses’s Prin- 
cipia ; ’ to which he replied, ^ I believe, doc- 
tor, you will,’ and died 28 Aug. 1737. A 
report that he had recanted his principles on 
his" deathbed is indignantly denied by his 
biographer. 

Hutchinson was a half-educated and fanci- 
ful man of boundless vanity. He seems to 
have started from the opinion that New- 
ton’s doctrines were of dangerous conse- 
quence. He denied Newton’s theory of gravi- 
tation as involving the existence of a vacuum. 
He was interested in the geological theories 
lately started by the writings of Thomas 
Burnet and Woodward, which began the 
long controversy as to the relations between 
geology and the book of Genesis. He found 
a number of symbolical meanings in the Bible 
and in nature, and thought, for example, that 
the union of fire, light, and air was analo- 
gous to the Trinity. He maintained that 
Hebrew, when read witliout points, would 
confirm his teaching. Ilis theories were 
taken up by Duncan Forbes (1685-1747) 
[q. V.], John Parkhurst [q. v.]. Bishop George 
TIorne [q. v.], and William Jones [q. v.] 
of Nayland, men of greater pretensions to 
scholarship than himself, and the Hlutchin- 
sonians ’ became a kind of recognised party. 
Their love of a scriptural symbolism seems 
to have been the peculiarity which chiefly 
recommended him to his followers. 

Hutchinson’s works, collected in twelve 
volumes by his disciples Spearman and Bate 
in 1748, include the following, with dates 
of first appearance : Vols. i. and ii. 'Moses’s 
Principia,’ pt. i., 1724; 'Essay towards a 
Natural History of the Bible,’ 1725; ' Moses’s 
Principia,’ pt. ’ii., 1727. Vol. iii, 'Moses’s 
I Sine Principio,’ 1730. Vol. iv, 'The Confusion 
of Tongues and the Trinity of the Gentiles,’ 
1731. Vol. V. ‘Power Essential and Me- 
chanical ... in which the design of Sir I. 
Newton and Dr. S. Clarke is laid oi)en,’ 1732. 
Vol. vi. ' Glory in Gravity, or Glory Essen- 
tial and the Cherubim explained,’ 1733, 1734. 
Vql. vii. ' The Hebrew Writings perfect, 
being a detection of the Forgeries of the 
Jews,’ 1735 (.P). Vol. viii. 'The Eeligion of 
Satan, or Natural Eeligion,’ 1736, and the 
'Data of Christianity,’ pt. i., 1736. The 
latp works are publislied from his manu- 
script. Vol. ix. 'Data of Christianity,’ pt. ii. 
Vol. X. 'The Human Frame.’ Vol. xi. 'Glory 
Mechanical . . . with a Treatise on the 
Columns before the Temple.’ Vol.xii. Tracts 
(including the ' Observations ’ of 1706). A 
supplement to the works, with an index to 
the Hebrew words explained, appeared in 
1765. 
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[Life by B. Spearman, appended to Flloyd’s 
Bibliotheca Biographica, 1760, and prefixed to 
■supplementary volume of Works ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. i. 421, 422, iii.54,‘ L. Stephen’s English 
Thought in the 18th Century, i, 389-01.] L. S. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN HELY (1724- 
1794), lawyer and statesman. [See Helt- 
Hutchiesok.] 

HUTCHINSON, LUCY (6. 1620), author. 
[See under Hutci-iie'soe, Joilk, 1615-1G64.] 

HUTCHINSON or HUCHENSON, 
EALPH(1553 P-1006), president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, younger son of John Hutch- 
inson of London, was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, where he was apppointed to a fellow- 
ship by Joanna, widow of the founder, Sir 
Thomas White, in 1570. He graduated B.A. 
in 1574-5, and proceeded M.A. in 1578. He 
toolv holy orders, and was vicar of Cropthorne, 
Worcestershire, and Charlbury, Oxfordshire. 
He was elected president of his college on 
9 June 1590; graduated B.D. 6 Nov. 1596, 
and D.I). in 1602; was appointed one of the 
translators of the New Testament in June 
1604, and died on 16 Jan. 1605-6. He was 
buried in the college chapel, where his widow, 
Mary, placed his effigy in stone with an 
epitaph, from which it appears that he had 
enlarged the college. He had a son, B-obert 
Gentilis, named apparently after Alberico 
Gen till [q. v.] (Wood, AtJien. Oxon.^ ed. Bliss, 
ii. 92). 

[Robinson’s Merchant Taylors’ School Re- 
gister; Clode’s Mom. Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany, p. 693 ; Reg.Univ. Oxford, vol. ii. pt. hi. p. 
42; Wood’s Hist, and Antiq. XJniv. Oxford, ed. 
Gutch, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 924 iii. 544, 560, 567 ; 
Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 275 ; Burnet’s Refor- 
mation, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 513; Anderson’s Annals 
of the English Bible, h. 576.] J. M. R. 

HUTCHINSON, RICHARD HELY, 
first Eakl or Don'oeohmobe (1756-1825). 
[See HEEy-IIuTCHiNSOE-.] 

HUTCHINSON, ROGER {d. 1665), di- 
vine, son of William Hutchinson, was pro- 
hahly a nortli-country man, though he is 
sometimes stated to have been a native of 
Hertfordshire, He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, proceeded B.A . in 1540-1, ^ 
was elected fellow in 1542-3, commenced 
M.A. in 1644, and was chosen senior fellow 
on 28 March 1547. In October 1647 he and 
Thomas Lever maintained a disputation in the 
college against the mass. He was one of the 
•divines who vainly endeavoured to convince 
Joan Bocher (^ Joan of Kent ’) [q. v,] of the 
error of her opinions. In 1650 he was ap- 
pointed fellow of Eton College, but was de- 


prived in the reign of Queen Mary for being 
married. He died about May 1555, his wilf, 
dated 23 May, being proved on 18 June in 
that year. Therein he mentions his wife 
Agnes, and his children Thomas, Anne, and 
Elizabeth : also his' leases of St. Helen’s and 
the advowson of Rickmansworth, Hertford- 
shire. Hutchinson is represented as a learned 
and acute divine, of austere life hut passion- 
ate temper. He was author of: 1. ‘The 
Image of God, or laie mas hooke, in whyche 
the ryghte knowledge of God is disclosed, 
and divers doutes hesydes the principall 
matter. Newly made out of holi wTit hi 
R. h.,’ 8vo, London, 1650 ; other editions in 
1560 and 1580. 2. ‘A faithful Declaration 

of Christes Holy Supper, compreheded in 
thre Sermos, preached at Eaton CoUedge . . . 
1562,’ 8vo, London, 1660 ; another edition 
in 1573. 3. Two sermons on oppression, 

affliction, and patience. His works were 
edited for the Parker Society by John Bruce, 
F.S.A., 8vo, Cambridge, 1842. 

[Memoir by Bruce prefixed to Parker Soc.’s 
edition of his works ; Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. 
i. 126, 546.] a. a. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS (1698-1769), 
scholar, son of Peter Hutchinson of Corn- 
forth, in the parish of Bishops Middleham, 
Durham, was baptised there on 17 May 1698 
(parish register). He matriculated at Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, on 28 March 1715, and 
graduated B.A. 1718, M.A. 1721, B.D. (from 
Hart Hall) 1733, and D.D. 1738. In 1731 he 
was appointed rector of Lyndon, Rutland, 
having acquired some reputation as a scholar 
by the publication of an edition of Xenophon’s 
^ Oyropsedia’ (1727). The Aj-chbishop of Can- 
terbury, Thomas Herring [q. v.], presented 
him to the vicarage of Horsham, Sussex, in 
1748, and he held also the rectory of Cocking 
in the same county, and a prehendal stall in 
Chichester Cathedral. He published several 
sermons and an essay upon demoniacal pos- 
session, which attracted considerable notice. 
Dying at Horsham, he was there buried on 
7 Eeb. 1769. He edited Xenophon’s ^ Oyro- 
psedia,’ London, 1727, and his Anabasis,’ Lon- 
don, 1736, each of which passed later through 
numerous editions, and wrote ‘The usual In- 
terpretation of and Sat/noy/a,’ London, 

1738, besides separately published sermons, 
dated in 1739, 1740, and 1746. 

[Poster's Alumni Oxon. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
viii. 467, &c. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. J. R. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS (1711-1780), 
governor of Massachusetts Bay, horn at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 9 Sept. 1711, was a de- 
scendant of Anne Hutchinson [q. v.], and the 
son of Thomas Hutchinson, merchant. He 
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received liis education at a grammar school 
and at Harvard University, where he gradu- 
ated in 1727. Already he had made money 
by small ventures in his father’s vessels, and 
he now entered his father’s counting-house as 
a merchant apprentice. In 1734 he married 
Margaret Sanford, three years afterwards 
he was chosen a select man for the town of 
Boston, and a few months later one of its 
representatives in the colonial legislature. 
He became an active politician, and in 1740 
was sent to England to present petitions to 
the king in favour of restoring to Massachu- 
setts a tract of land which had been added 
to New Hampshire. He failed, owing to the 
defective evidence supplied to him, and on 
his return was re-elected a member for Bos- 
ton. From 1746 to 17 48 he was speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Hutchinson 
became unpopiilar through carrying a bill for 
the restoration of a specie currency. His op- 
ponents threatened to burn down his house, 
and excluded him from the House of Repre- 
sentatives (1749) ; but after a year they ac- 
knowledged that he was right. 

Though he had received no legal training, 
he was appointed in 1752 judge of the court 
of probate and justice of the common pleas. 
In 1754 he was one of the commissioners at 
the general congress at Albany, and there 
drew up in concert with Franklin the plan 
of union and the representation of the state 
of the colonies. In 1758 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor, and in 1760 chief justice 
of Massachusetts ; but as the salary of the 
last appointment was only 1607, he can hardly 
be considered a pluralist. Though he was 
averse to the policy of the Stamp Act, and 
was actually selected by the majority of the 
assembly to oppose in England the commer- 
cial measures of George Grenville, a mission 
which he was induced by Governor Bernard 
to decline, yet he carried out tlie law as chief 
justice with such determination that the 
mob in revenge sacked his house, burnt his 
furniture, and destroyed a collection of his- 
torical manuscripts which he had been making 
for thirty years (26 Aug. 1765). Compen- 
sation was obtained for the damage, esti- 
mated at 2,5007, but no one was really 
punished. Fortunately he had already pub- 
lished the first volume of his valuable ^ His- 
tory of the Province of Massachuset’s [sm] 
Bay,’ 1764, and the second volume appeared 
in 1767, Hhe manuscript having lain in the 
street scattered abroad several hours in the 
rain, yet having been saved intact with the 
exception of 8 or 10 sheets ’ (English edition 
1765-8, third 1795). He also published in 
1769 a portion of his historical documents 
which had escaped destruction under the 


title, ^ A Collection of Original Papers rela- 
tive to the History of the Colony of Massa- 
chusets Bay.’ This is sometimes lettered on 
the hack as vol. iii. of Hutchinson’s ‘ History,’ 
and forms an appendix to vols. i. and ii. It 
was republished in 1865 by the Prince So- 
ciety under the title of ^ The Hutchinson 
Pa])ers,’ 2 vols. During the feverish period 
which followed, the assembly violated prece- 
dents hy declining to elect Hutchinson and 
the other officers of the crown to the coun- 
cil ; hut he was finally declared by Governor 
Bernard competent to take his seat in the 
capacity of lieutenant-governor. In August 
1769 Bernard sailed for England, and Hutch- 
inson ex officio acted in his stead. Meantime 
Charles Townshend’s act liad thrown Boston 
into a state of fury, and on 5 March 1770 the 
Boston massacre took place. Hutchinson 
was forced by the ])opular leaders to order 
the withdrawal of the British troops to Fort 
William. 

When Lord Hillsborough, the secretary of 
state, informed Hutchinson that he was 
chosen as Bernard’s successor, it is hardly sur- 
prising that he should liave at first declined 
the honour. He, however, reconsidered his 
determination, and liis commission reached 
Boston in March 1771, He was soon in- 
volved in long disputes with the assembly 
about the right to convene the latter at Cam- 
bridge instead of at Boston, about the extent 
to which the salaries of crown olEcers should 
he exempted from taxation, and about his 
own salary, which, as ho informed the as- 
sembly, was thenceforward to he paid him 
hy the crown. Fie succeeded, however, in 
1773 in getting the boundary between Massa- 
chusetts and New Yorlc settled by a com- 
mission to the satisfaction of his own colony. 
Soon afterwards his unpopularity reached 
a critical point. Franklin, the agent in Eng- 
land for Massachusetts and several other 
colonies, obtained by some means and some 
person that have never been exactly disclosed, 
though the person was in all probability a 
certain Mr. Temple, a series of confidential 
letters which Hutchinson and Andrew Oliver, 
now lieutenant-governor, had written for 
many years pasttoWhately, formerly George 
Grenville’s private secretary. Hutchinson’s 
letters were, with one exception, written be- 
fore his appointment as governor, but their 
tone was strongly anti-democratic ; he urged 
the necessity oi strengthening the executive 
hy an increased military force, and the 
‘ abridgement of what are called English 
liberties.’ These letters Franklin sent to 
Thomas Cushing, the speaker of the assembly 
of Massachusetts, to he shown to the leading 
agitators on condition that they should not 
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loe printed or copied. Tliey were, Jiowever, 
brought before tlie assembly in a secret 
sitting, and finally, after an ambiguous per- 
mission had been obtained from Hutchinson, 
were printed and disseminated over North 
America. The assembly, with the concur- 
rence of the council, petitioned the king for 
the removal of Hutchinson and Oliver. When 
their petition arrived in England, the go- 
vernment referred it to a committee of the 
privy council, and it was before the commit- 
tee that Wedderburne, the solicitor-general, 
made the celebrated attack on Franklin, in 
which he denounced him as ^ a man of letters 
— homo trimi literarum {fur, a thief).’ The 
petition was voted false, groundless, and 
scandalous Jan. 1774). Meanwhile the 
tea riot at Boston (16 l3ec. 1773) had in- 
jured Hutchinson’s sons, as they were con- 
signees for a third part of the tea destroyed. 
Hutchinson’s health had suffered from the 
excitement occasioned by the publication 
of his letters, and by the attacks of his 
enemies (his Mutory of Massachusetts Bay, 
hi. 449 n.'), and he ap^hied for leave of 
absence (26 June 1773) on the ground of 
family affairs Qxm Diary and Letters, i. 106). 
His departure was delayed by the death of 
the lieutenant-go vernor, Andrew Oliver, and 
the impeachment of Chief-justice Peter Oliver 
for receiving his salary from the crown. On 
30 March 1774 he prorogued the assembly, 
and on 1 June sailed for England, accom- 
panied by a son and a daughter, Greneral 
Gage being appointed to fill his place during 
the king’s pleasure. So far from being dis- 
missed he was still regarded as governor of 
Massachusetts, and continued to draw his 
salary. 

On his arrival in London Hutchinson had 
a long conversation with the king, whom he 
found well posted in American affairs. Sub- 
sequently he had numerous consultations 
wuth Lord North and other ministers. He 
declined a baronetcy on acount of want of 
means, and in 1775 was asked to stand for 
parliament. Though his opinions were re- 
ceived with respect, they do not seem to have 
had much effect. Thus his diary shows that 
he opposed in vain the bill for the closing 
of Boston Port and that for the suspension 
of the constitution of Massachusetts. In 
America, however, he was regarded as the 
dme damn&e of the ministry; in November 
1776 he learnt that his house at Milton had 
been converted into barracks, while WVash- 
ington, it was said, rode in my coach at Cam- 
bridge ; ’ in December 1778 that he had been 
proscribed ; in August 1779 that his estate 
m Boston was advertised to be sold. 

Hutchinson’s good breeding and high cha- 


racter made him popular in society, where he* 
made the acquaintance of Gibbon and General 
Paoli, and he paid frequent visits to court ; 
but as a consistent Calvinist, he regarded 
Garrick and playgoing with only qualified 
approval. He was also eng’aged in writing 
the third volume of his ^ History,’ covering 
the period ' from 1749 to 177 4, and compris'^ 
inga detailed narrative of the origin and early 
stages of the American revolution ; ’ but it 
was not published until 1828, when his grand- 
son, the Pev. John Hutchinson, edited it. 
He was created D.C.L. at Oxford, in 1776. 
During the last years of his life he bore with 
fortitude the loss of his property and the in- 
gratitude of his countrymen ; but the death 
of his daughter Peggy, followed by that of 
his son Billy, broke him down, and he died 
on 3 June 1780. He was buried at Croydon. 

A further collection of Hutchinson’s his- 
torical documents was deposited, apparently 
in 1823, with the Massachusetts Historical 
Society by the secretary of state. They were 
probably taken in the first instance from his 
town house after the evacuation of Boston, 
and from his house at Milton. The society 
promptly published a selection ranging from 
1625 to 1770, under the title of ^ The Hutchin- 
son Papers ’ (not to be confused with the 
Prince Society’s publication), in their collec- 
tions (1823-5, 2nd ser. vol. x., 3rd ser. vol. i.) 
The ciistodv of the collection was subse- 
quently disputed by the Historical Society 
and the House of Pepresentatives (see espe- 
cially the Journal of the House of Bepre- 
se7itatwes for 1870), 

^ The Diary and Letters of his Excellency 
Thomas Hutchinson, Esq.,’ were published 
in 2 vols. (1883-6) under the editorship of 
his great-grandson, P. 0. Hutchinson. The 
American part of the diary appears to be a 
rough draft of vol. iii. of the ' History ; ’ the 
remainder gives a very minute account of his 
last years in England. An account of Hutch- 
inson’s miscellaneous publications, of which 
there are no copies in the British Museum, 
is to be found in ^ A Bibliographical Essay 
on Governor Hutchinson’s Historical Publi- 
cations ’ by Charles Deane (Boston, privately 
printed, 1857). They are few in number, 
and are chiefly concerned with currency and 
boundary questions. 

[The Diary and Letters, vol. iii. of the History, 
and Deane’s Bibliography mentioned above; 
Sparks’s Continuation of Franklin’s Life. Of the 
general history of the times a view may be 
found in Lecky’s History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. chap, xii.^ The ac- 
count of Hutchinson given in vol. iii. of Bm- 
croft’s History of the United States of America 
is extremely prejudiced,] L. C. S. 
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HUTCHINSON, WILLIAM (1715- 
1801), mariner and writer on seamanship, a 
native of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was at a very 
early age sent on board a small collier, where 
he was ^ cook, cabin-boy, and beer-drawer for 
the men.’ He gradually worked his way up, 
Agoing through all the most active enter- 
prising employments as a seaman.’ His ex- 
periences were extremely varied. He speaks 
of himself as a ‘forecastle man’ on board an 
East Indiaman in 1738-9, Mid making the 
voyage to China ; as ‘ mate ot a bomb’s tender 
in Hyk’es Bay, with our fleet under Mathews 
and Lestock,’ about 1743 ; as commanding a 
ship at Honduras ; as cruising in the Medi- 
terranean during the French war, in the 
employ of Fortunatus Wright [q. v.], and ap- 
parently in command of a privateer in 1747. 
In 1750 he commanded the Lowestoft, an 
old 20-gun frigate sold out of the navy and 
bought by Wright, and in her traded to the 
"W est Indies and the Mediterranean. At one 
time (the date is not given) his ship was 
wrecked, he and his men escaping in a boat. 
They were without food, and cast lots to de- 
termine which one should die for the others. 
The lot fell on Hutchinson, but at the last 
moment he was saved by a vessel coming in 
sight. To the end of his life he kept the 
anniversary as a day of ‘ strict devotion.’ In 
1760 he was appointed a dock-master at 
Liverpool, and as dock-master or harbour- 
master he continued for upwards of twenty 
years, part of the time in conjunction with 
a younger Fortunatus Wright, a kinsman of 
his old companion. In 1777 he published a 
treatise on seamanship and the proper form 
and dimensions of merchant ships, of which 
an enlarged edition was published in 1781, 
with a fuller title. In the fourth edition, 
■published in 1794, this ran : ‘ Treatise on 
Naval Architecture, founded upon Philoso- 
phical and Pational Principles, towards esta- 
blishing fixed Pules for the best form and 
Proportional Dimensions in Length, Breadth, 
and Depth of Merchant Ships in general ; and 
also the management of them to the greatest 
advantage by Practical Seamanship, with im- 
portant Hints and Remarks relating thereto, 
^speciallyboth for Defence and Attack in War 
at Sea, from long approved experience.’ His 
hints on the conduct of war at sea, specially 
addressed to a community of privateers, em- 
body the recollections of his service with 
Fortunatus Wright during the war of the 
Austrian succession. He also kept a register 
of tides, barometer, weather, and wind from 
1768 to 1793, which is still preserved in the 
Liverpool Library. He is said to have in- 
troduced parabolic reflectors into lighthouses, 
and to have superintended their fitting in 


those near the Mersey, using small reflectors 
of tin or glass, Ijedded in a sort of wooden 
bowl. He died at the age of eighty-five, on 
11 Feb. 1801 , and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Thomas, Liverpool. 

[His own W'(jrks, as aboro ; Brooke’s Liverpool 
as it was during the last Quarter of the Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 101-2 ; information from the Rev. 
J. H. M. Barrow. See also Laughton’s Studies 
in Naval History, pp. 207, 209, 217, 224.] 

J* K L 

HUTCHINSON, WILLIAM (1732- 
1814), topographer, born in 1732, practised 
as a solicitor at Barnard Castle, Durham. 
He devoted his leisure to literary and anti- 
quarian pursuits. In all lus undertakings, 
but more especially in his ‘ T I istory of Durham,’ 
he received the most friendly assistance from 
George Allan (173{M800) [q. v.l. He was 
elected F.S.A. on 15 Feb. 1781 ([Gotjgh’s] 

1798, p. 34), and commu- 
nicated in November 1788 an ‘Account of 
Antiquities in Lancashire’ (Arclueologia^ ix. 
211-18). Hutchinson died on 7 April 1814, 
having survived his wife only two or three 
days. He left three daughters and a son. 
A portrait of Hutchinson on the same plate 
with that of his friend George Allan forms 
the frontispiece to vol. viii. of Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes.’ 

In 1785 Hiitcbinson published the first 
volume of his valuable ‘History and An- 
tiquities of the County Palatine of Durham,’ 
4to, Newcastle, fo uncled almost entirely on 
Allan’s manuscript collections ; the second 
volume appeared in 1787, and the third in 
1794. II is work was carried on while he 
was prosecuting a lawsuit with the publisher 
and with the certain pros])ect of a consider- 
able loss. Being unable to find purchasers 
for the thousand copies which he printed, he 
disposed of four hundred for a trifling sum 
to John Nichols, the pul)lisher, two hundred 
of which were converted into waste paper, 
and most of the remainder were consumed by 
fire in February 1808. Another edition was 
issued at Durham in 1823 in 3 vols. 4to, re- 
vised from the author’s corrected copy. 

Hutchinson’s other topographical works 
are: 1. ‘An Excursion to the Lakes in West- 
moreland and Cumberlaixd, Aiiguat 1773’ 
[anon.], 8vo, 1774. 2. ‘ An Excursion to the 
Lakes in Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
with a Tour through part of the Northern 
Counties in 1773 and 1774,’ 8vo, London, 
1776. 3. ‘ A View of Northumberland, with 
an Excursion to the Abbey of Mailross in 
Scotland,’ 2 vols. 4to, Newcastle, 1776-8. 
4. ‘ The History of the County of Cumber- 
land, and some places adjacent,’ 2 vols. 4to, 
Qarlisle, 1794. He also edited anonymously 
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T. Kandal’s ‘ State of tlie Ohurclies iindei* the 
Archdeaconry of Northumberland, and in 
Hexham Peculiar Jurisdiction/ 4to (1779?). 

In 1788, in a single week, he composed a 
tragedy called ‘ Pygmalion, King of Tyre,’ 
and soon afterwards another named ^ The 
Tyrant of Orixa.’ Both plays were submitted 
to Harris, the manager of Oovent Garden, 
but neither was acted or printed. A third 
play written by him, entitled ‘ The Princess 
of Zanfara,’ after being rejected by Harris, 
was printed anonymously in 1792, and fre- 
quently performed at proyincial theatres. 

His other wi'itings are : 1 . ‘ The Hermi- 
tage ; a British Story,’ 1772. 2. ‘ The Doubt- | 
ful Marriage; a Narrative drawn from Cha- 
racters in ^ Peal Life,’ 8 vols. 12mo, 1775 
(another edit., 1792). 3. ' The Spirit of Ma- 
sonry, ill Moral and Elucidatory Lectures,’ 
8vo, London, 1775 (other edits., 1796, 1802, 
and 1843, with notes by G. Oliver). 4. ^ A. 
Week in a Cottage ; a Pastoral Tale/ 1776. 
5. A ‘Pomance’ after the manner of the 
^ Castle of Otranto.’ 6. ^ An Oration at the 
Dedication of Free Mason’s Hall in Sunder- 
land on the 10th July 1778.’ In 1776 he 
edited a volume of ‘ Poetical Pemains’ by his 
brother Pobert, who had died in November 
1773. It was printed at George Allan’s pri- 
vate press at Darlington, whence also issued 
many of Hutchinson’s ^Addresses’ to his sub- 
scribers, and some trifling local brochures. 

He left in manuscript ‘ The Pilgrim of the 
Valley of Hecass ; a Tale,’ and a volume of 
^ Letters addressed to the Minister, 1798, by 
a Freeholder North of Trent.’ He had also 
prepared a copy of his ‘ History of Durham,’ ^ 
corrected for a second edition, and a ‘ Poetical 
Sketch’ of his own life. 

[Nichols’s Illnstr. of Lit. i. 421 ; Gent. Mag. 
Ixxxiv. i. 515-16 ; Biirtoes’s Durham, vol i., 
Introduction, p. 8 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual 
(Bohn), vi. (App.) pp. 202, 200, 214.) G. G, 

HHTH, HENKY (1815-1878), merchant- 
banker and bibliophile, was the third son of 
Erederiek Fluth of Hanover, a man of energy 
and mental power, who settled at Corunna. 
Driven thence by the entry of the French, the 
elder Huth left with his family under convoy 
of the British squadron, and landed in Etiglan'd 
in 1809. Here he became a naturalised British 
subject by act of parliament, and founded in 
London the eminent firm which is still carried 
on by his descendants. Henry Fluth, the son, 
was born in London in 1815. At the age of 
thirteen he was sent to Mr. Pusdeu’s school'at 
Leith Hill in Surrey, where, since his father 
had some idea of putting him in the Indian 
civil service, he learned, in addition to ordi- 
nary classics, Persian, Arabic, and Hindu- 


stani. As a schoolboy he interested himself 
in physics and chemistry, and devoted aU his 
pocket-money to the purchase of the necessary 
apparatus. When his father supplied him 
with a teacher of chemisti’y, Huth’s modest 
private funds were set free to gTatifyhis last- 
ing taste for old hooks. In 1833 his father 
took him into his business. 

The drudgery of work in his father’s office 
proved so distasteful that he lost his health 
and was sent to travel. He first stayed for 
about two years at Hamburg, occupied at 
intervals in a business firm ; then at Magde- 
burg for nearly a year, where he learned the 
German language perfectly. He then made 
a tour in France for about three months, and 
in the beginning of 1839 went to the United 
States of America, and, after travelling in 
the south for some time, entered a New 
York firm as a volunteer. His father, how- 
ever, arranged that he should join a firm in 
Mexico in 1840. In 1843 he paid a visit to 
England, and after marrying in 1844, settled 
in Hamburg, but rejoined his father’s firm in 
London in 1849. 

Thenceforward he lived in London and 
occupied himself in forming his library. His 
youthful collection, which he had left behind 
him during his wanderings, was examined 
and most of the hooks rejected; but a few 
still remain in the library. In Mexico he had 
been fortunate in finding some rare books, and 
he had bought others in France and Ger- 
many. Starting with this nucleus, he began 
to call daily at all the principal booksellers’ on 
his way back from the city, a habit which he 
continued up to the day of his death. He 
gave commissions at most of the important 
sales, such as the Utter son, Hawtrey, Gardner, 
Smith, Slade, Perkins, Tite, and made espe- 
cially numerous purchases at the Daniel and 
Corser sales. He confined himself to no par- 
ticular subject, but bought anything of real 
interest provided that the book was perfect 
and in good condition. Imperfect books he 
called ‘ the lepers of a library.’ His varied 
i collection was especially rich in voyages, 

I Shakespearean and early English literature, 
and in early Spanish and German works. The 
Bibles, without being very numerous, included 
i nearly every edition especially prized by col- 
j lectors, and the manuscripts and prints were 
! among the most beautiful of their kind. Every 
book he carefully collated himself before it 
was suffered to join the collection. In 1863 
he was elected a member of the Philobihlon 
Society, and in 1867 printed for presentation 
to the members a volume of ^Ancient Ballads 
and Broadsides ’ from the unique original 
copies he had bought at the Daniel sale [see 
Daniel, Geobge]. He allowed Mr. Lilly, 
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tlie bookseller; to reprint the book without 
the woodcuts. In 1866 he was elected a 
member of the Roxburghe Club, but never 
attended a meeting. He printed, in limited 
impressions of fifty copies, edited by Mr, W. 
Carew Hazlitt, the ‘ Narrative of the Journey 
of an Irish Gentleman through England in 
the year 1752/ in 1869; in 1870 Mnedited 
Poetical Miscellanies, 1584-1700 ; ' in 1874 
‘Prefaces, Dedications, and Epistles, selected 
from Early English Books, 1540-1701 ; ’ and 
in 1875 ’Fugitive Tracts, 1493-1700,’ 2vols. 
In 1861 he caused to be translated into 
Spanish the first chapter of the second volume 
of Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilisation,’ for the 
author, who was one of his greatest friends. 
About ten years before his death he com- 
menced a catalogue of his library, but, finding 
that the time at his disposal was inaderj^uate, 
he employed Mr. W. 0. Hazlitt and Mr. F. S. 
Ellis to do most of the work, only revising 
the proofs himself. About half of the work 
w'as printed when he died suddenly on 10 Dec. 
1878. He was buried in the village church- 
yard of Bolney in Sussex. The ‘ Catalogue’ 
was continued and published in 1880. 

Ill character Huth was unobtrusive, but 
kind and sympathetic, fond of retirement, and 
caring only for intellectual society. He was 
a charming talker, and was liberal in lending 
his books to scholars. For many years he 
was treasurer and president of tlie Koyal 
Hospital for Incurables ; in his general chari- 
ties the extent of his benevolence will never 
be known. Hardly any application to him 
for help was made in vain. 

He married the third daughter of Frede- 
rick Westenholz, of Waldenstein Castle in 
Austria, by whom he had three sons and 
three daughters. 

[John Stansfeld’s Hist, of the Stansfeld Family, 
Deeds, 1886, p. 191 ; Huth Library Catalogue, 
pref. ; Burke’s Landed Gentry; art. ‘ Huth of Oak- 
hurst Times, 14 Dec. 1878 ; Academy, Athenaeum, 
and Notes and Queries, 21 Dee. 1878 ; Boston 
Daily Advertiser, 24 Jan. 1879; Library Journ. 
iv. 26 ] A. H. H. 

HUTHWAITE, Sir EDWARD (1793 .P- 
1873), lieutenant-general, son of William and 
Lucy Huthwaite, was baptised at the parish 
church of St. Peter, Nottingham, 24 June 
1793, which in the official records is given 
as the date of his birth (information from 
India office). His father, a draper, was al- 
derman and more than once mayor of Not- 
tingham^ (Stjttoh, Nottingham Note-book), 
Huthwaite was nominated for a cadetship 
by Edward Parry, a director of the East 
India Company, entered the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 19 Aug. 1807, and 
was appointed second lieutenant in the East 


India Company’s Bengal artillery, 13 Nov. 
1810. His subsequent military coinmissions 
were : first lieutenant 25 Sept. 1817, brevet- 
captain 12 Nov. 1826, captain 30 Aug. 1826 
major 20 Jau. 1842, lieutenant-colonel 3 July 
1845, brevet-colonel 20 June 1864, colonel 
I 23 June 1854, colonel-commandant same 
date, major-general 14 March 1857, lieute- 
nant-general 6 March 1868. His first re- 
corded military employment was recruiting 
for golundauze (native foot-artillery men) at 
Chittagong in 1812. Ho served as a lieu- 
tenant-fireworker of foot-artillery in the cam- 
I paigns in Nepaiil in 1815-16, which were 
remarkable fur the personal exertions and 
continuous toil undergone by olliccrs and 
men (Stubbb, ii. 36). He was present at 
the reduction of various forts in Oude in the 
hot season of 1817, and was in the field with 
the central column of the grand army in the 
Mahratta war of 1817-18. Wlnm the Bur- 
mese invaded Oachar, a province under Bri- 
tish protection, in January 1824, Huthwaite 
was sent thither with a draft of golundauze. 
Brigadier Innes, in Ids report, on an affair 
with the Burmese at Tach^yon, 8 .luly 1824, 
expressed himself ‘ much nulebted to Lieu- 
tenant Huthwaite, who, though labouring 
under severe fever, rendered the most essen- 
tial service ’(Zr^ririuri Gazette^ 15 March 1825), 
Iluthwaite went afterwards on sick leave to 
Singapore and China. As brevet-captain he 
commanded a foot-battery at the siege and 
ca,])ture of Blmrtpore in ’1825-6. He was 
appointed brigade-major of the artillery with 
the force ordered to assemble at Ajmeer, for 
service in Rajpootana, in Noviun'ber 1834, 
but was ordered back to Neeuuich, as his com- 
pany did not form ])art of tlu‘, force. He 
commanded the Megwar artillery division at 
various periods from 1836 to' 1840; was 
posted to the 2nd brigade horse-artillery, 
15 Marcli 1842; and was ])laced in command 
of two troops of liis brigade at l.oodianah. 
He commanded the artilh^ry of the Meg- 
war field force Irom SO Dec*. 1840 to 1844, 
and was highly commended for his ‘zeal, 
ability, and firmness’ (India oHice inspector’s 
report, 17-18 Jan. 1844). He commanded 
the 3rd brigade Jhmgal horse-artillery in 
the first Sikh war of 1845-6 at Forozeshah, 
was niade O.B. for his services, and was 
mentioned in despatches. He also distin- 
guished himself at Sobraon, and was brigadier 
of the foot-artillery with Lord Gough in the 
pmy of the Punjaub, in the second Sikh war 
in 1848-9, at the two passages of the Ohenab, 
and the battles of Chillianwalla and Goojerat. 
Huthwaite commanded the artillery of the 
force under General Gilbert which crossed the 
Jhelum and, after receiving the surrender of 
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the Sikh army, pursued their Afghan allies to 
the entrance of the Khyher Pass. In 1860 the 
brigade of Bengal artillery, of which Huth- 
waite had been appointed colonel-comman- 
dant in 1854, was transferred to the royal 
artillery. He was made a K.C.B. in 1869, 
and died at his residence, ^ Sherwood,’ Nynee 
Tal, North-west Provinces, on 4 April 
1873. 

[Information supplied by the India Office ; 
Army Lists and the manuscript records of the 
Bengal Army; Stubbs’s Hist, of the Bengal Ar- 
tillery, London, 1877, vol. ii. ; Narrafives of the 
First and Second Sikh Wars.] H. M. C. 

HUTT, JOHN (1746-1794), captain in 
the navy, uncle of Sir William Hutt [q. v.], 
was promoted to be lieutenant in 1773. In 
1780 he was serving in the West Indies on 
board the St. Lucia brig, and in October was 
moved into the Sandwich by Sir George 
Hodney, who, on 12 Peb. 1781, promoted 
him to the command of the Antigua brig. 
In May, when Be Grasse attempted to recap- 
ture the island of St. Lucia, the Antig'ua was 
lying in Dauphin Creek, where she was seized 
and burnt, Hutt and the ship’s company being 
made prisoners. In N o vember he was allowed 
to return to England on parole, and, being 
shortly afterwards exchanged, was tried for 
the loss of liis ship, and acquitted. In July 
1782 he was appointed to command the Trim- 
laer sloop for service in the Channel, and from 
her was posted, in the following year, to the 
Camilla of 20 guns, in which he went out to 
Jamaica. The Camilla returned to England 
in November 1787, and in July 1790 Hutt 
commissioned the Lizard frigate. In Sep- 
tember he was sent off Eerrol to get intelli- 
gence of the Spanish force, and brought back 
the news that the Spanish fleet had retired 
to Cadiz. In 1793 he was appointed to the 
Queen as flag-captain to Bear-admiral Sir 
Alan Gardner [q. v.], whom he had already 
known as commodore on the Jamaica station, 
lie was serving in this capacity in the fleet 
under Lord Howe on 28-9 May 1794, when 
the admirable way in which the Queen was 
handled excited general attention. She was 
equally distinguished in the action of 1 June, 
in which Hutt lost a leg. No serious danger 
was at first apprehended, but after the return 
of the fleet to Spithead the wound took an un- 
favourable turn, and Ilutt died on 30 June. 
A monument to his memoir, in conjunction 
with that of Captain John Ilarvey [q. v.], who 
was also mortally wounded in the action, was 
erected, at the pubhc expense, in Westminster 
Abbey. 

[Official Letters and other documents in the 
Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 


HUTT, SiK WILLIAM (1801-1882), 
politician, third son of Richards Hutt, of 
Appley Towers, Ryde, Isle of Wight, was 
born at 2 Chester Place, in the parish of St. 
Mary, Lambeth, Surrey, on 6 Oct. 1801, and 
w^as privately baptised in February 1802. He 
wms educated at private schools at Ryde and 
Camberwell, matriculated from St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, 15 Feb. 1820, where he re- 
mained until August 1820, and then studied 
with a private tutor at Hatfield, Essex, until 
he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. in 1827, and M.A. in 
1831. A Cambridge friend, Lord Arran, in- 
troduced him to Mary, daughter of J. Milner, 
of Staindrop, Durham, and countess dowager 
of Strathmore, whom he married on 16 March 
1831. She was an heiress, and in her lifetime 
Hutt resided at Streatlam Castle, Durham, 
and at Gibside. He was M.P, for Hull from 
13 Dec. 1832 to 23 June 1841, and for Gates- 
head from 29 June 1841 to 26 Jan. 1874. 
He supported free trade, took an active part 
in colonial and commercial questions, was a 
commissioner for the foundation of South 
Australia, and received the thanks of the 
London shipowners for his exertions in the 
extinction of the Stade and Sound dues. As 
a member of the New Zealand Company, he 
was instrumental in annexing those islands 
to Great Britain. He was made paymaster- 
general, vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
and sworn in a privy councillor on 22 Eeh. 
1860. In 1865 he successfully negotiated at 
Vienna a treaty of commerce with Austria, 
and was appointed on 1 March 1865 a member 
of the mixed commission to examine into the 
Austrian tariff. He was nominated a K.C.B. 
on 27 Nov. 1 865. He died at Appley Towers, 
Ryde, on 24 Nov. 1882, leaving his landed 
property to his brother, Major-general Sir 
George Hutt, K.C.B. (see below). His first 
wife, Lady Strathmore, died on 5 May 1860, 
leaving him collieries which produced about 
18,000/. a year. He married, secondly, on 
15 June 1 861, Fanny Anne Jane, daughter of 
the Hon. Sir Francis Stanhope, and widow of 
Colonel James Hughes ; she died in 1886. 

IIiTTT, Sir George (] 809-3889), brother 
of the above, was a distingaiished officer of 
the old Indian artillery. lie served with 
credit through the Scinde and Afghan cam- 
paigns of 1 839-44, and for the performance 
of his battery at Meeanee was made a C.B. 
He commanded the artillery in the Persian 
war of 1867, and rendered valuable aid to Sir 
Bartle Erere in Scinde during the mutiny. 
When he retired in 1858 the government of 
Bombay thanked him for his services. In 
1865 he became registrar and secretary to 
the commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, and 
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lield that appointment until 1886j in which 
year he was made K.O.B. He died at Appley 
Towers, 27 Sept. 1889. He married, in 1 862, 
Adela, daughter of General Sir J olin Scott, 
K.C.B., by whom he left a family. 

[Dod’s Peerage, 1882, p. 411 ; Morning Post, 
27 Nov. 1882, p. 4 ; information from the late Sir 
George Hutt, K.C.B. ; Broad Arrow, 2 Nor. 
1889.] Gr. C. B. 

HUTTEN, LEONARD (1557P-1632), 
divine and antiquary, horn about 1557, was 
educated on the foundation at Westminster 
School, whence he was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1574. He graduated B. A. 
on 12 Nov. 1578, and M.A. on 3 March 
1581-2, commenced B.D. on 27 April 1591. 
and was admitted D.D. on 14 April 1600 
{Heg. of TTniv. of Oxf, Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. 
pt. hi. p. 76). In January 1587 he was pre- 
sented by his college to the vicarage of Long 
Preston, Yorkshire, which he held until De- 
cember 1588. He was next instituted to the 
rectory of Bampisham, Dorsetshire, on 10 Oct. 
1595, and ceded it in 1601 (Hutchins, 
sliire, 2nd edit. ii. 259). On 19 Dec. 1599 he 
was made a prebendary of Christ Church 
Cathedral (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 
529), and on 6 June 1601 received the vicai'- 
age of Flo ore, Northamptonshire, another 
college preferment, which he retained with 
his prebend until his death (Baker, North- 
amptonshire, i. 157). He was also subdean 
of Christ Church. He officiated at the open- 
ing of the Bodleian Library in 1602, and on 
24 Sept, of that year became vicar of Weedon 
Beck, Northamptonshire, a preferment which 
he resigned in 1604 (ib. i. 454). He was ap- 
pointed by the king in 1604 one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible. Hutten contributed to 
the collection of verses made by Christ Church 
when James I visited the college in 1605, and 
to other of the university collections. During 
the same year he published a learned work 
called ‘ An Answere to a certaine treatise of 
the Crosse in Baptisme intituled A Short 
Treatise of the Crosse in Baptisme,’ 4to, Ox- 
ford, 1605, dedicated to Bancroft, archbishop 
of Canterbury, whose chaplain he was. On 
1 Oct. 1609 he was installed a prebendary in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (Le Neve, ii. 431 ). He 
died on, 17 May 1632, aged 75, and was buried 
in the divinity (or Latin) chapel of Christ 
Church Cathedral (epitaph in Wood’s Colleges 
and Sails, ed. Gutch,p. 603). , By his wife, 
Anne Hamden, he had a daughter Alice, mar- 
ried to Dr. Richard Corbet [q, v.], afterwards 
successively bishop of Oxford and Norwich. 
He left in manuscript an English dissertation 
on the ^ Antiquities of Oxford,’ which was 
printed in 1720 by T. Hearne in his edition of 


the ‘ Textus Roffensis ’ from a copy belongino- 
to Dr. Robert Plot, and again in 1887 by the 
Rev. 0. Plummer in ‘ Elizabethan Oxford ’ 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) The work is in the form 
of a letter, and, despite Wood’s disparaging 
criticism, is of much interest. Another of 
Hutton’s manuscripts, entitled ^ Historia 
Fundationum Ecclesijn Christ! Oxon.,’ an in- 
accurate copy of which Wood saw in the 
hands of Dr. John Fell, is now lost. Accord- 
ing to some, Hutten was the author of a play 
entitled ^ Bellum Grammaticale,’ which was 
performed at Oxford before Queen Elizabeth 
in 1592, and printed at London in 1635 and 
1726, but Wood on chronological grounds 
denies this. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 532-4; 
Plummer’s Preface to Elizabethan Oxford ( Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.), pp. xii-xv ; Welch’s Alumni West- 
mon. (1852), pp. 51-2, 67-8 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., Addenda, 1566-79, p. 487.] G. G. 

HUTTNER, JOHANN CPIRISTIAN 
(1705 .P-1847), miscellaneous writer, was born 
about 1765 at Guben in Lusatia, Germany. 
He graduated at Leipzig in 1791, and came 
to England as tutor to a son of Sir George 
Staunton. He went with his pupil to China 
in Lord Macartney’s embassy, and was occa- 
sionally employed to write official letters in 
Latin. He sent accounts of his experiences 
to friends in Germany, who promised not to 
publish them. A copy of them was, how- 
ever, sold to a Leipzig bookseller, and his 
friends in Germany thought it best to bring 
out an authentic text, which appeared at 
Berlin in 1797, under the title of ‘ Nachricht 
von der brittischen Gesandtschaftsreisedurch 
China und einen Theil der Tartaroi.’ The 
work, which anticipated the official account, 
excited considerable attention. Two French 
translations of it were published in 1799 and 
1 804. 

Dr. Burney, ‘ who was much interested by 
some curious information he had collected on 
the subject of Chinese music,’ obtained for 
Hiittner in 1807, through his influence with 
Canning, the appointment of translator to the 
foreign office. As such he translated from 
Spanish into German the appeal to the nations 
of Europe on N apoleon’s invasion of the Penin- 
sula. He kept up close relations with Ger- 
many, and for a long period acted as literary 
agent to the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar. 
Hiittner was twice married, but left no issue. 
His death, which was due to a street acci- 
dent, took place on 24 May 1847, at Fludyer 
Street, W^'estminster. Flis other works were 
^De Mythis Platonis,’ Leipzig, 1788,* HLindu 
Gesetzbuch oder Menu’s Verordnungen’ (an 
edited translation of Sir W illiam J ones’s Eng- 
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lish. translation from the Sanskrit), Weimar, 
1797 ; ^ Englische Miscellen heraiisgegeben 
(Bd. 5-25) von J. 0. Hiittner/ Tubingen, 
1800, &c. ; an edition, with G-erman notes, 
of James Townley’s farce of ^ High Life 
below Stairs,^ Tubingen, 1802, and some 
minor contributions to German encyclo- 
paedias and periodicals. 

[G-ent. Mag. 1847, pt. ii. pp. 99, 100; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] F. W-T. 

HHTTOlSr, ADAM {d. 1389), chancellor 
of England. [See Houghtoit.] 

HUTTOH, CATHERINE (175G-184G), 
miscellaneous writer, only daughter and sur- 
viving child of William Hutton (1723-1815) 
[q. V.], by his wife Sarah Cock of Aston-on- 
Trent, Derbyshire, was born on 11 Feb. 1756. 
She was a woman of considerable shrewdness, 
and possessed some literary talent, as well as 
a wonderful memory and great i ndustry . Her 
health was always delicate. She never mar- 
ried, and was the constant companion of her 
father, who describes her, in his ‘ History of 
the Hutton Family,’ as being incapable of an 
ill-natured speech; ‘whatever lies within the 
bounds of female reach she ventures to under- 
take, and whatever she undertalces succeeds’ 
{The Life of William Hutton^ &c., p. 45). 
After her father’s death in September 1815 
she continued to live at Bennett’s Hill, near 
Birmingham, where she died from an attack 
of paralysis on 13 March 1846, in tlie ninety- 
first year of her age. Three engraved portraits 
of her at the respective ages of forty-three, 
sixty-eight, and eighty-three are extant. 

In the record of the occupations of her long 
life, written in her eighty-ninth year for luir 
friend Markham John Thorpe, she states, after 
giving some curious details of the ‘ ollbrts ’ of 
her needle, that she had published twelve vo- 
lumes, and had contributed sixty papers to 
different periodicals {Qent. Marj. 1846, pt. i. 
p. 477). She supplied Sir Walter Scott witli 
a^short memoir of Robert Bago fq. v.] for the 
ninth volume of Ballanty lie’s ‘Novfdists’ Li- 
brary’ (pp. xvii-xxv). From girlhood until 
near her death she collected autograph letters, 
and corresponded with many famous contem- 
poraries. She left between two and tlmio 
thousand rare and valuable letters, besides 
sevpal folio volumes of fashion-plates with 
curious annotations by herself, and ‘ masses 
of matter, written for publication,’ in manu- 
script. 

She published the following: 1. ‘The 
Miser Married; a Novel,’ London, 1813, 
12mo, 3 yols, 2. ‘The Life of William 
Hutton : including a particular Account of 
the Riots at Birmingham in 1 791. To which 
is subjoined the History of his Family, written 


by himself, and pniblished hy Jiis daiiglitui*, 
Catherine Hutton,’ London, 181 G, (Svo; a 
second edition, with some additions, was jud)- 
lished in 1(817; anollaa* (‘diliion, with (‘X- 
tracts from her father’s ot lau’ works ( Innnlng 
one of Knight’s ‘ English ( llassies ’ ), London, 
1841, Svo; a condcaistal (idil.ion, willi ('on- 
siderable additions on tlie^ Hutton ihiuily hy 
Llewellynn.lewii t , was])uhli.sli(5din 1872, and 
forms part of the Chandos IJljrary. 3, ‘4’Ii(‘ 
Welsh Mountaineer; a Novel,’ London, 
1817, 12mo, 3 vohs. 4*. ‘Oakwood llaJl; a 
Novel,’ (fee., Ijoudoii, 18I9, 12mo, 3 \'ols. 
5. ‘The History of l^inningham . . . (am- 
tinued to the present time, hy Calherim^ 
Hutton,’ the 4tli edition, J.(On(lon, 1819, 8\‘o. 
G. ‘The Tour of Africa; eont.aining a <’on(u‘se 
Account of all the Countiri(^s in that, (juarter 
of the Glohe liitlierto visited by Europeans. 
. . . 8(F.‘cted from t ho best A ntbors atid ar- 
ranged by Oatberimi IJiitton,’ London, 1819 
182 1, 8vo, 3 vols, Accordingtf) tln^ ‘(hailb;- 
man’s Maga,z:iiio,’ 1816, ])t. i. ]). 436, Miss 
Hutton ])roduc(Kl a.hoiit 1826 ‘ A History ol‘ 
t]ie()auu‘ns of Etiglan(l,( lonsoti and Ivogmud., 
from the Norman, (kmqiiesl, df)WnwHrd,’ hut. 
no co])y sGcnns nowknown. I Ier‘( lonclnsion ’ 
to the ‘ Life of William Ihit.I.on ’ and t-lii'oe 
of lior .shorter artich'.s will Ixi found in tin* 
second ('dit.i(mof L.dmvit.t’s' William 1 1 nil on 
and the Hutton Idunily,’ iku!. (pp. 31 1 '22,82 > 
95). A s(ih!ct.ion from Inn’ (’.ornispomhaine 
has been prepanal ])yb(‘r c.ousin, Mrs. ( !at.lie» 
rine Hutton Beahs under tlu^ title, of ‘ R(»- 
rainiscencos of a (ientlewoman of the Last 
Century’ (1891 '). 

[The Life of Williaia ITut.lou an<l the lILtory 
of the Ifutdon Faanily, (‘d. rjhnvollynii hnvitt, 2nd 
edit.; ^Nieliolfl’s Amu'd. vol. I.x, ; (hlvile’s 
’Wortliiesof Warwieksbinspp.dfO !■ 3; Lent. Mag. 
1840, pt. i. ].p. 430, 470-7; Brit.. Mu.s. (Jat.| 

(L R H, H. 

HUTTON, CHARLES (1737 4823), ma- 
thematician, horn on 14 Ang. 1737 in Ikavy 
Street, N(wcastle-orWryn(s was yoimgnst soli 
of a colliery labourer, w)io died when Oharles 
was five ymvH old. worked for a sliort 
time as a ‘hewer’ in a ])it id. Long Ihai- 
ton, where Ins st.epfn,th<u’ was foiaumtii ; hut* 
luiving acipiired a. ta.sti^ for hooks, it was de- 
cided tliat teaching was his ])roper (K-eiipa- 
tion, and at the agti of (o’ghlitam lus rt'placed 
liis late_schoolma.st(a-, the Rnv. Mr, Ivisori, 
at the village of J(^sinond, Ht‘ soon had t.o 
rent iilargn.r room oti accomitof tin* niimh(*r 
of pupils, and, aft.(‘r qimlifying himstdr hy 
diligtuit st.iidy and att(‘mling (ivt'uingclasses 
in NewcaHth\ he in 1760 opiuied a mathe- 
matical school ther(‘, jirofesslng aJl hramdu^s 
up to coniit sections and lln^ ‘ (hud rine of 
fluxions,’ and also taught mathemat ics at the 
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^ Head School ’ of the town. A gentleman 
named Shafto employed Hutton in the even- 
ings as tutor to his family, and lent him some 
advanced mathematical ivorhs. To Shafto 
Hutton dedicated his first book, ^ The School- 
master’s Guide/ 1764. At the same date 
Hutton made his first contribution to the 
^ Ladies’ Diary,’ of which he was editor from 
1773 to 1818. Hutton’s reputation as a 
mathematical teacher grew rapidly ; among 
his pupils were John Scott, afterwards Lord- 
chancellor Eldon, and Elizabeth SuiEes, sub- 
seq[uently the lord chancellor’s first wife. 
Hutton also worked as a surveyor, and was 
in 1770 employed by the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Newcastle to draw up an accurate 
map of the city and its suburbs. 

In 1773 the professorship of mathematics 
at the Eoyal Academy, Woolwich, became 
vacant, and the government decided that the 
new appointment should be made by open 
competition. Hutton oifered himself as a 
candidate, and was elected after an examina- 
tion of several days’ duration. On 16 Jane 
1774, Hutton was admitted fellow of the 
Eoyal Society, and afterwards contributed 
many important papers to the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.’ His papers in 1776-8, on the 
^ Eorce of Exploded Gunpowder and the 
Velocities of Balls, ’ gained the Copley medal. 
After Maskelyne had completed his series of 
observations at Mount Schiehallion, Perth- 
shire, to measure the attraction of the mass 
by the deflection of the plumb-line, Hutton 
was chosen to deduce the corresponding esti- 
mate of the mean density of the globe (viz. 
4-481 ).~ He drew up his report to the Eoyal 
Society in 1778 (PAz7. Trcms. vol. xlviii. pt. 
xi. p. fe), »and recommended a repetition of 
Maskelyne’s experiment, advice which was 
adopted, Laplace ^7(55 Temps, 

1823) admitted the value of Hutton’s work 
in computing the density of the earth. In J 
1779 Hutton was appointed foreign secretary 
■of the society, and held the office till after 
Sir Joseph Banks became president, when 
Hutton resigned. The degree of LL.D. was 
•conferred upon him in the same year by the 
university of Edinburgh. Hutton planned 
for himself a house on Shooter’s Hill, and 
soon afterwards the Academy was removed 
from the arsenal to that part of Woolwich 
Common. Hutton designed and built a num- 
ber of houses on the common, and thus, took 
^the first important step’ towards making 
the suburb a favourite place of residence. 
Hutton resigned his professorship in 1807, 
after thirty-four years’ service, and retired 
to Bedford Eow, London. A pension was 
granted him, and the board of ordnance com- 
plimented him on the success of his work as 


a professor. J ii.st before his death he drew 
up a paper, in reply to a series of scientific 
questions addressed to him by the London 
Bridge committee, with regard to the proper 
curve which should be adopted for the arches 
of the new design. 

Hutton died on 27 Jan. 1823, and was 
buried in the family vault at Charlton, Kent. 
Hutton was twice married. Two daughters 
and a son (see below) survived him. The 
second daughter married Henry Vignoles, 
captain of the 43rd regiment, and with her 
husband and child died of yellow fever in 
June 1794 at Guadeloupe, where all were 
prisoners of war {Gent. May. 1704, ii, 957). 
In 1822 several of his friends, including Lord- 
chancellor Eldon, his former pupil, obtained 
his permission to have a marble bust of him 
executed by Sebastian Gahagan. Since his 
death the bust lias st ood in the library of the 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle, to whom 
he bequeathed it. Some medals by Wyon 
were struck, with a portrait copied from the 
bust. 

Personally Hutton was distinguished by 
the sipaplicity of his habits and equability of 
temper. His skill and patience as an in- 
structor were generally acknowledged. The 
assistance he gave to Dr. Olinthua Gregory 
[q. V.] illustrates his generous temperament. 

All the hooka written by Hutton were of 
a professional and practical character, and 
are invariably clear and accxirate. They are : 
1. ‘The Schoolmaster’s Guide, or a Complete 
System of Practical Arithmetic,’ Newcastle, 
1764; 2nd edit., 1766. 2. ‘Mensuration,’ 

Newcastle, 1767, by subscription, in fifty 
numbers, dedicated to tlioDuko of Newcastle, 
with diagrams by Thomas Bewick [q. v.], 
whose first essay it was at book illustration ; 
an abridgment called ‘The Compendious 
Measurer,’ appearcal in 1787. 3. ‘Principles 
of Bridges, containing the Mathematical De- 
monstration of the laws of Arches,’ New- 
castle, 1772, on the occasion of Newcastle 
Bridge being injured by a flood. 4, ‘The 
Diarian Miscellany . . , extracted from the 
“Ladies’ Diary,” 1704-1773,’ London, 1776. 
6. ‘Tables of tlie Products and Powers of 
Numbers,’ London, 1781. 6. ‘Mathematical 

Tables, containing common Hyperbolic and 
Logistic Logarithms,’ London, 1785, with an 
introduction, still valued as an interesting and 
learned history of logarithmic work. Hutton 
deprecates the theory of Napier’s originality 
as the inventor of logarithms. His essay 
suggested the plan of the great work on loga- 
rithms which was afterwards compiled by 
Hutton’s friend, Baron Maseres. 7. ‘Ele- 
ments of Conic Sections,’ 1787. 8. ‘ Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Dictionary,’ 1796, 
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prol^aWy tlie most valuable of bis works. 

9. ^ A Course of Matbematics for tbe use of 
Cadets in tbe Koyal Military Academy/ 
1798-1801^ wbicb bas run tbrougb many edi- 
tions. 10. ^ Recreations in Matbematics and 
Natural Philosophy/ from tbe Prencb of 
Montncla, 1803, 1 vols. Svo. Hutton also 
contributed to the ^Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ for 1776 ^ A New Method of Finding 
Simple and quickly converging Series,’ and 
for 1780 ^ On Cubic Equations and Infinite 
Series/ 

Hutton also, assisted by Drs. Shaw and 
Pearson, drew up tbe well-known abridg- 
ment of tbe ^ Philosophical Transactions,’ in 
18 vols. 4to, completed in 1809, and in 1812 
appeared ^ Tracts on Mathematical and Phi- 
losophical Subjects/ embodying the results of 
his practical experiments on gunpowder, gun- 
nery, and other matters. 

Geobge Hejtby Huttok (d. 1827), Hut- 
ton’s only son, rose from the rank of second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery in 1777 to 
that of lieutenant-general in 1821. He dis- 
tinguished himself in active service under 
Sir Charles Grrey in the West Indies in 1794, 
and held commands in Ireland from 1803 
till 1811. He was deeply interested in 
Scottish archaeology, and, with a view to 
compiling a ‘ Monasticon Scotfoe,’ made 
valuable collections of antiquarian drawings 
(since dispersed) and of early ecclesiastical 
documents (now in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh), He was a F.S.A., and was 
created LL.D. of Aberdeen University, where 
he founded in 1801 thirteen bursaries and a 
prize. He died at Moate, near Athlone, on 
28 June 1827. He married twice {Gent. 
Mar/. 1827, pt. ii. p. 561). His son Henry 
by his second marriage was rector of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, from 1848 till his 
death on 23 June 1863 at the age of fifty- 
four (lb. 1863, pt. ii. pp. 243-360). 

[Memoir of Charles Hutton, LL.D., by Dr. 
Olitithus Gregory, Imp. Mag. v. 203, &c. ; Sykes’s 
Local Records; Mackenzie’s Account of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, p. 657 , &c. ; Richardson’s 
Table Rook, hi. 263 ; Memoir of Charles Hutton 
by John Bruce, Newcastle, 1823.] R. E. A. 

HUTTON, HENRY {Jl. 1619), satirical 
poet, born in the county of Durham, was a 
member of the same family as Matthew 
Hutton (1529-1606) [q. v.], archbishop of 
York, and may have belonged to tbe branch 
settled at Houghton in Durham. Rimbault’s 
conjecture that he was the Henry Hutton 
of Witton Gilbert, Durham, fifth son of Ed- 
ward Hutton, B.C.L., bailiff of Durham, 
seems unacc^table from the fact that Henry 
Hutton of Witton Gilbert died in 1671. 

VOL. XAVIII. 


Wood relates that the poet was some time at 
Oxford, but, ‘ minding more the smooth parts 
of poetry and romance than logic, departed, 
as it seems, without a degree ; ’ his name does 
not appear in the matriculation registers. 
He wrote ‘ FoUie’s Anatomie, or Satyres and 
Satyricall Epigrams. With a Compendious 
History of Ixion’s Wheele,’ London, 1619, 
Svo. A prefatory poem ‘ To the reader upon 
the author, his kinsman, by R. FI.,’ may have 
been by Ralphe Hutton, surmised to have been 
a brother; and there is a poetical dedication 
to Sir Timothy Hutton of Marske, Yorkshire, 
who was son of the Archbishop of York. 
Tiie satires ridicule, among others, Tom 
Coryate. They were edited for the Percy 
Society in 1842, with an introduction by 
E. E. Rimbault. One H. Flutton prefixed 
commendatory verses to the 1647 edition of 
FuUer’s ‘ Holy W^arre.’ 

[Hunter’s Chorus Vatum, ii. 416 (Brit. Mus. 
Addit. MS. 24488) ; Rimbault’s Introduction to 
Percy Soc. ed. of Hutton’s Poems ; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. eJ. Bliss, ii. 277 ; Hutton Coxresp. 
ed. Kaine ; Hazlitt’s Handbook to the Popular, 
Poetical, and Dramatic Lit. of Great Britain, 
p. 289; Surtees’s Durham.] W. A. J. A. 

HUTTON, JAMES (1715-1795), Mora- 
vian, the son of the Rev. John Hutton by 
Elizabeth Ayscough, was born in London on 
3 Sept. 1715. The father, a nonjiiring clergy- 
man who had resigned his living, resided 
in College Street, Westminster, where he 
took Westminster boys to board. He was a 
friend of Dr. Burney. James Flutton was edu- 
cated at Westminster, and was apprenticed 
to Mr. Innys, a bookseller of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. About 1736 he opened a book- 
shop of his own at the Bible and Sun, west 
of Temple Bar. But he never paid much 
attention to business. Before the end of his 
apprenticeship he had met the Wesleys at 
Oxford, and when they left for Georgia in 
1735 he accompanied them to Gravesend ; 
in 1738 and 1739 he published Whitefield’s 
‘ Journal.’ In London Hutton soon started a 
small society for prayer, and corresponded 
with many methodists ; his mother remained 
a strong churchwoman, and wrote to Samuel 
Wesley, who was not of his brother’s way of 
thinking, that John Wesley was her son’s 
pope. But Flutton had in 1737 been intro- 
duced by John Wesley to Peter Bohler and 
two other Moravian brethren then on their 
way to Georgia, and thenceforth he inclined 
to Moravianism. In 1739 he set out for Ger- 
many, where he visited the Moravian congre- 
gations, and began a con*espondence witli Zin- 
zendorf. WTien John Wesley was separating 
himself from the Moravians, he made a vain 
attempt in 1739 to induce Flutton to follow 
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his example; and in 1740, after Wesley had 
induced seyeral members of Hutton’s society, 
which met then at the Fetter Lane Chapel, 
to abandon it for his Foundry Society, the 
disruption between Hutton and himself was 
complete. They were subsequently recon- 
ciled, and Wesley noted in his ^Journal’ after 
Hutton had paid him a visit that he believed 
Hutton would be saved, but as by fire. 

Hutton was till his death an active Mora- 
vian leader. He often visited Germany, and 
in 1741 became, by Spangenber^’s advice, 
one of the founders of the Society for the 
Furtherance of the Gospel, and acted as ^ re- 
ferendary ’ for many years. ^ Pray,’ Lord Shel- 
burne ashed him, in the course of an interview 
in which the projected Moravian mission to 
Labrador was discussed, ' on what footing 
are you with the methodists ? ’ ‘ They kick 
us whenever they can,’ answered Hutton. 
George III, the queen, and Dr. Franklin were 
among Hutton’s acquaintances. On 3 May 
1795 Hutton died at Oxted Cottage, near 
Godstone, Surrey, where he had lived for 
nearly two years with the Misses Biscoe and 
Shelley. He was buried in the burying- 
ground adjoining the chapel at Chelsea. Hut- 
ton married at Marrenborn, 3 July 1740, 
Louise Brandt, a Swiss Moravian, whose 
grandfather had been advocate of Neuchatel, 
Zinzendorf performing the ceremony. He left 
no family. His wife seems to have lapsed 
occasionally, as on 4 Nov. 1771 letter from 
Brother Hutton, apologising for the iincon- 
gregation-like fashion of his wife’s gown, was 
read.’ Hutton maybe called the founder of 
the Moravian church in England, although 
Oominius and other teachers had visited this 
country before. A portrait of Hutton, with 
his ear-trumpet, by Oosway, was engraved in 
mezzotint by ,T. R. Smith in 178G ; another 
engraving by W. Wickes is prefixed to Ben- 
ham’s ^Memoir.’ Hutton wrote ^ An Essay 
towards giving some just ideas of the Per- 
sonal Character of Count Zinzendorf . . 
London, 1765, 8vo. 

[Memoir by Daniel Benhara ; Southey’s Wes- 
ley, i. chap. X . ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. viii. 447 ; 
Madame d’Arblay’s Mem. of Dr. Burney, i. 247 ; 
Madame d’Arblay’s Diary, v. 267 ; Wesley’s Jour- 
nal; Thicknesse’s Memoirs, i. 26 ; Gent. Mag. 1795, 
i. 441, 444, ii. 552; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits.] W. A. J. A. 

HtJTTON, JAMES (1726-1797), geo- 
logist, son of William Hutton, merchant and 
city treasurer of Edinburgh, was born in 
Edinburgh on 3 June 1726. The father died 
while Hutton was very young, and his mother 
sent^ him to the high school and the uni- 
versity of Edinburg, where he entered in 
November 1740. His attention was soon 


directed to chemistry, which he first studied 
in Harris’s ^Lexicon Technicum.’ In 1743, by 
his friends’ Avishes, he was apprenticed to a 
writer to the signet, but he made chemical 
experiments while he should have been copy- 
ing law-papers, and his master released him. 
From 1744 to 1747 he studied medicine at 
Edinburgh University, spent the two fol- 
lowing years in Paris, and returning by Ley- 
den, graduated there M.D.in September 1749. 
Soon after returning to Edinburgh in 1750 he 
gave up the idea of medical practice, and re- 
solved to apply himself to agriculture. In 
1752 he went to live Avith a Norfolk farmer, 
John Dyhold, to learn practical farming, and 
made journeys into different parts of England, 
to study agriculture. In these journeys he 
began to study mineralogy and geology. In 
1764 he travelled through Holland, Flanders, 
and Picardy. Towards the end of 1764 he 
returned to Scotland, and settled on his 
paternal farm in Berwickshire, Avhere he in- 
troduced improved methods of tillage. He 
also entered into partnership with an old 
fellow-student, James Davie, in producing 
sal ammoniac from coal-soot. In 1708 he 
removed to Edinburgh, where his scientific 
studies advanced in the society of .Joseph 
Black, Adam Ferguson, and others. His 
chemical experiments were continued, and 
one result was the discovery of soda in 
the mineral zeolite, apparently before 1772. 
In 1772 he made a tour in England and 
Wales, visiting the Cheshire salt mines, and 
noticing the concentric circles on their roof 
as a proof that these mines were not formed 
from mere aq^ueous deposition. In 1777 he 
wrote a pamphlet on ‘ Coal and Culm,’ which 
had considerable influence in obtaining an ex- 
emption from duty for Scottish small coal 
exported into England, lie took an active 
part in discussions on the project for a canal 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde. He 
had been a member of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Society from the time of his settling 
in Edinburgh, and when it was incorporated 
with the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which 
received a royal charter in 1 783, he contri- 
buted to its ^ Transactions ’ early in 1785 a 
sketch of a ^ Theory of the Earth, or an Inr 
vestigation of the Laws observable in the 
Composition, Dissolution, and Restoration 
of Land upon the Globe,’ on which he after- 
wards based his famous work, ‘ The Theory 
of the Earth, with Proofs and Illustrations,’ 
published at Edinburgh in two volumes in 
1796. Hutton had outlined his ^Theory ’in an 
unpublished sketch on ^The Natural History 
of the Earth,’ written at a much earlier date 
(Platpair). The ^Theory’ met with little 
notice at first, while a ^Theory of Rain,’ based 
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on less novel ideas, also contained in the 
first volume of tiie Edinburgh ^Transactions/ 
was warmly attacked, especially by J. A. 
Deluc [q. v.], and led to a vigorous contro- 
versy. Hutton, after publishing his first 
sketch of the ' Theory of the Earth,’ visited 
several parts of Scotland, to test his views 
by crucial instances, one being the alterna- 
tion of strata in close contact with granite in 
Glen Tilt, which he visited on the Duke of | 
Athole’s invitation in 1785 with his friend, ! 
John Clerk [q. v.] of Eldin. His exultation j 
at finding his theoiy confirmed led his guides 
to think he must have discovered a vein of : 
gold or silver. His observations on Glen Tilt j 
were published in the third volume of the ' 
Edinburgh ^Transactions.’ In 1786 Gallo- ! 
way, in 1787 the Isle of Arran, in 1788 the ! 
Lammermuir Hills at St. Abb’s Head, and 
the Isle of Man were visited, and all afibrded | 
proofs of the correctness of his views Hut- 
ton had also been busily pursuing other phy- | 
sical studies, and in 1792 published his ^ Dis- 
sertations,’ containing his papers on rain and 
climate, on phlogiston, and the laws of matter 
and motion. This was followed in 1794 by 
his ponderous investigation of the Principles 
of Knowledge,’ in 3 vols. 4to. His later years 
were occupied with the preparation of an 
elaborate work on ^ The Elements of Agri- 
culture,’ which was never published. He died 
on 26 March 1797, in his seventy-first year. ' 
He was never married, but lived with three 
unmarried sisters, of whom only one, Isabella, 
survived him. She gave his collection of 
fossils to Dr. Black, who presented them to 
the Koyal Society of Edinburgh. They can- 
not now be traced. Through Ins commei’cial 
connection with James Davie, Hutton died 
comparatively wealthy. 

Hutton was slender, but active, thin-faced, 
with a high forehead, aquiline nose, keen and 
penetrating eyes, and a general expression of 
benevolence. His dress was very plain. His 
portrait was painted by Raeburn for John 
Davidson of Stewartfield. Upright, candid, 
humane, and a truefriend, he was very cheer- 
ful in company, whether social or scientific, 
and was, like Adam Smith and Joseph Black, 
a leading member of the ' Oyster Club.’ Play- 
fair draws an interesting contrast (Biogra'phy 
of Hutton^ pp. 58, 59) between Hutton and his 
friend Black, to whom, as well as to John 
Clerk of Eldin, he owed many valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Hutton ranks as the first great British 
geologist, and the independent originator of 
the modern explanation of the phenomena 
of the earth’s crust by means of changes 
still in progress. ‘ No powers,’ he says, ^ are 
to be employed that are not natural to the 


globe, no action to be admitted of except 
those of which we know the principle.’ 
He first drew a marked line between geo- 
! logy and cosmogony. He early observed 
I that a vast proportion of the present rocks 
are composed of materials afibrded by the 
destruction of pre-existing materials. He 
realised that all the present rocks are decay- 
ing, and their materials being transported 
into the ocean ; that new continents and tracts 
of land have been formed by elevation, often 
altered and consolidated by volcanic heat, and 
afterwards fractured and contorted ; and that 
many masses of crystalline rocks are due to the 
injection of rocks among fractured strata in a 
molten state. His views on the excavation 
of valleys by denudation, after being largely 
ignored by Lyell, have been accepted and 
enforced by Ramsay, A. Geikie, and others. 
He may be considered as having originated 
the iiniformitarian theory of geology (since 
modified by that of evolution). ^ In the eco- 
nomy of the world,’ he wrote, ^ I can find no 
traces of a beginning, no prospect of an end.’ 
The slowness of his ^Theory of the Earth’ 
to attract attention was due to its excessive 
condensation, its assumption of too great 
knowledge in the reader, its unexpected and 
abrupt transitions, and its occasional ob- 
scurity, which was by no means observable in 
Hutton’s conversation. It was not till John 
Playfair published his classical ^ Illustrations 
of the Huttonian Theory’ (Edinburgh, 1802), 
that it received adequate attention. 

Hutton’s ^ Theory of Rain’ was a valuable 
contribution to science. He asserted that since 
the amount of moisture which the air can 
contain increases with the temperature, on 
the mixture of two masses of air of different 
temperatures part of the moisture must be 
condensed. He inferred that the rainfall in 
a locality is due to the humidity of the air 
and the intermingling of currents of air of 
different temperatures. Much of Hutton’s 
physical work is obsolete, owing to his adop- 
tion of the phlogiston theory of heat and to 
his want of mathematical Imowledge. His 
^ Investigation of the Princi;ples of Know- 
ledge and of the Progress of Reason from 
Sense to Science,’ occupying more than 2,200 
quarto pages, is largejy metaphysical, and 
has had httle influence. He inclined to 
the Berkeleian view of the external world, 
arguing that there was no resemblance be- 
tween our conception of the outer world and 
the reality, but maintaining that as our 
ideas of the external world are constant and 
consistent, our moral conduct is not affected 
by the difference. Hutton held that reli- 
gion was evolved from barbarous cults, that 
monotheism was a revealed truth, that Chris- 
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tianity in reforming tlie religion of tlie Jews 
alDolished tlieir ‘ abominable and absurd rites,’ 
and that the purified religion wliicb brouglit 
men to look on God as ^ Our Patber’ had 
been corrupted by the foundation of a hier- 
archy. He rejected all ^mystpy’ in religion, 
and was unjustly accused of infidelity. 

Besides his papers in the ^Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,’ and the 
works already mentioned, lint ton wrote : 

^ A Dissertation upon the Philosophy of Heat, 
Light, and Fhe,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1794. He 
was also joint editor with Joseph Black of 
Adam Smith’s ‘ Essays on Philosophical Sub- 
jects,’ 1795. 

[Playfair’s Biographical Account in vol. v. of 
Transactions of Royal Society of Edinburgh; 
Ray’s Edinburgh Portraits ; Lyell’s Principles 
of Geology, 12th edit. i. 4, 72, 81 ; Lyoll’e Ele- 
ments of Geology, 6th edit. pp. 60, 88 ; A. Gci- 
kie’s Introductory Address on the Scottish School 
of Geology, ‘Nature,’ v. 37, 62; Presidential 
Address to Edinburgh Geological Society, 1873, 
Trans. Edin. Geol. Soc. ii. 247-] G. T. B. 

HHTTONT, JOHN, M.D. (d. 1712), physi- 
cian, a native of Oaerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, 
began life as a herd-boy to the episcopalian 
minister of that parish. Through his master’s 
kindness he received a good education, and be- 
came a physician, graduating M.D. at Padua. 
He chanced to be the nearest doctor at hand 
when the Princess Mary of Orange met with 
a fall from her horse in Holland, and thus 
gained the regard of Prince William, who 
on ascending the English throne appointed 
him his first physician. As such Hutton 
was admitted a fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 30 Sept. 1690, when he presented 
the college with a sum of money, iind inti- 
mated that he hoped to be able to repeat his 
generosity. He accompanied the king to 
Ireland, and was with him at the battle of 
the Boyne and at the siege of Limerick. On 
9 Nov. 1695 he was incorporated M.D. at 
Oxford, and was elected E.R.S. on 30 Nov. 
1 697. Queen Anne continued him in his place 
of first physician. He provided liberally for 
his poor relations. At his own expense he 
Tbuilt in 1708 a manse for the minister at 
Oaerlaverock, bequeathed to the parish 1 ,000^. 
sterling for pious and educational purposes, 
and also gave all his books to the ministers of 
the"^ presbytery of Dumfries ‘to be carefully 
kept in that town.’ The collection, which 
at one time contained the prayer-book which 
Charles I carried to the scaffold, was suffered 
for many years to lie neglected in the ruinous 
attic of the presbytery house, hut is now pro- 
vided with more suitable accommodation. 
In 1710 Hutton was elected M.P. for the 
Dumfries burghs, and sat until his death. 


He died in 1712, and was n])])an‘ntly l)uried 
in Somerset House cha])el. In his will, dated 
13 Aug. and 2 Sept. 1712, and proved on 
the following 4 J)(‘c., he deserilxis himself as 
living in thoparisli of St. Ohmient-’s, Wt‘stmin- 
ster (P. C. 0. 236, Barnes). 

[New Stat istical Account of Scothirul, iv. 360- 
361, 366-60; Kostor's Members of Parliamont 
of Scotland, 2nd edit., p. 101 ; Munk’s Coll, of 
Phys. (1878), i. 481-2; Atlionannn, 12 July 
1884, pp. 51-2.] G. G. 

HUTTON, JOHN (1740 8 1S06), author, 
born about 17 10, was a cousi n of William 1 1 1 it- 
ton (1735PHS1 1 ) [d-v.], and was ('ducated at 
St. John’s Colleg(}, 0aznl)ridge. Ho wont out 
B.A. in 1763 as third wranghu*, snbsoqinmtly 
becoming follow and tut or of his oollego. In 
1766 he proceeded M. A., and about the same 
time was presented by his family to the vicar- 
age of Burton in Kendal, W(‘stnK)relaud. In 
1769hewas chosenmoderatoi' andseniortaxor 
at Cambridge. He comnnnnuid H.I), in 1771. 
He died in August 1 806, aged 66 ( Gent. May. 
1806, pt. ii. p. 875), lea ving an only daughter, 
Agnes, married to Captain Johnson of Mains 
Hall, Here for dshiro. Ht' is juit.lior of ‘ .'V 
Tour to the Caves 111 the Environs of Ingh'- 
borough and Settle in tln^ W(‘st-Uiding of 
Yorkshire,’ 2nd edit., 8vo, London, 1781 , ad- 
dressed to Thomas Pearson of Burton in 
Kendal, in a letter signed S) . 11.’ A])p(mded 
is a glossary of iu)rth of England words, 
which was reprinted by tin) English Hiahud. 
Society in ISL'b 

[Cambridge Calendar; Lo Neve's Ihisti, ed. 
Hardy, hi. 644 ; Boyne’s Yorkshire Library, p. 
126 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry, i. 680,] (1. G. 

HUTTON, LUKE (4 1598), criminal, is 
stated by Sir John Hariiigtou to have been 
a younger son of JMatJhew 1 1 utton, archbisho]) 
of York; but Puller, whose account is adopted 
by Thorosby and Hutchinson, asserts, witli 
more p^robability, that he was the son of 
Robert Hutton, rector of IXoughton-lo- 
Spring and prebendary of Durham. Luke 
Iliitton matriculated as a sizar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October 1582 ; left 
tbe university without a degree, and took to 
evil courseH. He was ‘so valiant that lie 
feared not men nor laws ’ (HA.KmGa’0N ). In 
1698, for a robbery committed on St. Luke’s 
day, he was executed at York, the archbishop 
magnanimously forbearing to intercede on 
his behalf. 

He is the reputed author of 1. ‘Luke 
Hutton’s R^entance,’ a manuscript poem 
dedicated to Henry, earl of Huntingdon { Mu~ 
scBum Thoreshyanum^'^.Q^). 2. ‘The Black 
Dogge of Newgate, both pithie and profitable 
for all readers,’ black letter, n. d., 4to, dedi- 
cated to Lord-chiof-justico Popham j re- 
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printed with additional matter in 1638. From 
a passage in the preface we learn that the 
^ Repentance ’ had been printed. In the first 
edition the tract begins with a poem de- 
scribing a vision that appeared to the author 
in Newgate. The poem, which treats of the 
harshness of gaolers and miseries of prison- 
life, is followed by a prose ^ Dialogue betwixt 
the Author and one Zawney/ concerning 
^ coneycatching.’ A lost play bearing the title 
^The Black Dog of Newgate,’ 2 parts, by 
Ilathway, Wentworth Smith, and Day, was 
produced in 1002 (IIeksiowe, Diary, p. 244 
&c.) After Hutton’s execution appeared a 
broadside ballad 3. ^ Luke Ilutton^s Lamen- 
tation which he wrote the day before his 
death ’ [1598]. 

[Fuller’s Church History, cd. Brewor, v. 35G ; 
Butchinson’s Durham, i. 581 ; Hutton Corrosp. 
(Surtees Soc.),e(l. Raiue ; Thoreshy’s Vic. Lood.; 
Cooper’s Athenaj Cantabr. ii. 510-1.] A. 11. B. 

HUTTON, MATTHEW (1529-1606), 
archbisho]) of York, son of Matthew Hutton 
of Priest Hutton, in the parisli of Wharton, 
North Lancashire, was born in that parish 
in 1529. He biaaime a si/ar in Cambridge 
University in 15 16. He was fdlow of Trinity 
College, and took tlui dt'grees of HA. 1 551-2, 
M.A. "1 555, and B.l ). 1562. Tn 1562 he was 
elected Margaret professor of divinity, master 
of Pembroke Hall, and regiiis professor of 
divinity. In the same year Im was collated 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, Loudon, and in 
1663 instit/Utcal rector of Box worth, Cam- 
bridgeshire (resigned in 1576). Ahout the 
same time he obtained a canonry at Ely. In 
1564 lui distinguislied liiiusidf by his ability 
in the theological dis})utatir)ns lahoro Queen 
Elizabeth at Ctimbridge (ef. NiuuOLs, Pro- 
of Dih.), and his character was esta- 
blished as one of the ablest scholars and 
piaMichers in the university. He was created 
D.D, therein 1565, and later in the year was 
inst ailed a canon of Wh^stminst or, In the suc- 
ceeding year lie was one of the lauit pn^achers 
at court and a ])reach(*r at St. Paups Cross. 
After Ids appointment in April 1567 as dean 
of York lui resigned his mastershi]) at Pem- 
broke, tlus regius professorship, and his canon- 
ries of Ely and We.stminster. Subsequently 
he was collatcal to prebonds at York and 
Southwell. He was sugg(isted as lit to suc- 
ceed Grin dal in the see of Lf)ndon in 1570, 
but his elect ion wiis op^iosed by Archbishop 
Parker. An interesting lettfu* to Burghlcy, 
dated 6 Oct. 1573, is preserved at Hatfield, 
giving at length his opinions on prevailing 
difibrences in church government. He was 
suspected of leaning to the puritans, and this 
led to a dispute with Archbishop Sandys, 
who in 1580 preferred a charge of thirteen 


articles against him. Hutton defended him- 
self with spirit, and, though compelled to 
make submission, admitted nothing more than 
the use of violent and indiscreet expressions. 

On 9 June 1589 he was elected through 
Burghley’s influence to the bishopric of Dur- 
ham. On 11 Dec. 1594, and in February 
1594-5, he wrote beautiful and pathetic ap- 
peals to Burghley on behalf of Lady Margaret 
Neville, who had been condemned on account 
of the rebellion of her father, Charles, sixth 
earl of W^ estmoreland, and he was not only 
successful in his application for mercy, but 
gained a pension for the lady. 

On 14 Feb. 1595-6 he was elected arch- 
bishop of York. The grammar school and 
almshouses at Warton were shortly after- 
wards founded by him. In Harington’s 
‘ Nugm Antiqiim,’ ii. 248, there is an interest- 
ing account of a very bold sermon which he 

E reached before Queen Elizabeth at White- 
all. He acted as lord president of the north 
from 1595 to 1000, and in 1598 he had in his 
custody Sir Robert Kor [q. v.] of Cessford, one 
of the wardens of the Scottish marches. Ilis 
courtesy to his prisoner was afterwards ac- 
knowledged l)y King James sind by Sir Robert 
himself. One of his last public acts was to 
write a letter to Robert Cecil, Lord Cran- 
borne, counselling a relaxation in the prose- 
cution of the puritans. He died at Bishop- 
thorpe on 16 Jan. 1005-0, and was buried in 
York Ylinstei’. His monument is in the south 
aisle of the clioir (cf. ooi), Oavjw., ed. 
Bliss, i. 197). 

He married in 1 565 Catherine Eulmet by, 
or Fulmesby, who died soon after. In 1567 
he married Beat rice, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Fincliam. She died on 5 May 1582, and on 
20 Nov, following lie married Frances, widow 
of Martin Bowes. He left several children 
by the second marrijige, Of tlieso, Timothy 
riutton, the eldest, son, box*n 1569, was 
knighted in 1605, tlie year in which he was 
liigli sherill of Yorlcshiru, and died in 1029 j 
the second son was Sir Thomas Hutton of 
Popleton {d. 1620), The archbishop was 
blamed by some for granting leases of church 
landvS to bis children. He was an ancestor 
of Matthew Hutton (T693- 1 758) [q. v.], arcli- 
bishop of Canticrbury. An original portrait 
of Hutt.on is at IMarske, Y^’orkshire, iix the pos- 
session of descendants. A S(a:on<l portrait 
was twiccj engraved, first by Perry, and 
secondly for Hutchinson’s ‘Durham.’ The 
‘Hutton Corres])ondence,’ published by tbe 
Surtees Society, contains many of the arch- 
bishop’s letters. 

Ho is author of : 1. ‘A Sermon preached 
at YYirkbefoi'e . . . IKmry, Earle of Hunting- 
ton,’ London, 1579, 12mo. 2. ‘Brevis et Hi- 
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liioidaEsplicatio verae, certae, et consolationis 
plense doctrinae de Electione, Prsedestinatione 
ac Eeprobatione,’ Harderwijk, 1613; 8vo. 

[Cooper’s Athense Cantabr. ii. 421, and autho- 
rities there cited ; Hutton Correspondence, od. 
by Raine, 1843, for Surtees Society ; Calond. 
of MSS. preserved at Hatfield (Hist. MSS. 
Com.), ii. 60; Fuller’s Worthies, ^Lancashire;’ 
Brit.Mus. Cat.] C. W. S. 

HUTTON; MATTHEW (1639-1711), 
antiquary, born in 1639, was the third son of 
Eichaxd Hutton of Nether Poppleton, York- 
shire, by his second wife, Dorothy, daughter 
of Ferdinando, viscount Fairfax of Cameron 
'in Scotland, and was thus the great-grand- 
son of Matthew Hutton [q. v.], archbishop of 
York. lie was educated at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which he was a fellow, and 
graduated M.A. and D.D. In March 1677 
he became rector of Aynhoe in Northampton- 
shire (Beidoe, NortJia7n2:)tonsMrc^ i. 1 39 ) . He 
maiTied Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Roger Bur- 
gome,knt. and hart., and had by her two sons, 
Roger and Thomas. lie died suddenly on 
27 June 1711, aged 72. His epitaph (Beieg b, 
op. cit. i. 141), on the north side of the chancel 
of Aynhoe Church, describes him as ^ Vita 


Cat. Harleiiin MSS.; Notes and Quone.s, 2nd ser. 
vi. 234, 3i'd sor. iv. 164; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i, 
87 ; Nichols's Lit. Illustr. iv. 77.] W. W. 

HUTTON, MATTHEW (1693-1758), 
successively bishop of Bangor, archbishop of 
York, and archbishop of Gant.erbury,born at 
Marske in Yorkshire on 3 Jan. l(5()2-3, was 
second son of John Hutton of Marske, by 
Dorotliy, daughter of William I )yke of Trant 
in Sussex. His father was the lineal de- 
scendant of Matthew Hutton (1529-1006) 
[q. V.1, avclihishop of )th)rk. IL^ was sent to 
sdiooi at Kirby Hill, near lUc]un()nd,in 1701, 
and when liis'mast(‘r, Jjoyd, Ix'cauKi master 
of the freti school at Ripon, Ihii.ton went 
thitlier with him. lie was admitted a member 
of Jesus Colhigt', (hunbridgu, 22 June 1710, 
graduated B.A. in 1713, and ])n)C(Uided M.A. 
in 1717, and D.D, in 1728. ^ On 8 July 1717 
he became a fellow of (Jhrist’s (V, liege. ^ In 
1726 Hutton was made re(;{ or of Trowbridge, 
WTltshin^, on the preseniatioTi of the .Duke 
of Somerset, to whom he was private chap- 
lain. The duke in 1 720 gavt' liim the valu- 
able rectory of Spotrorth in Yorkshire, and 
Archbisho]) Blackbourne made him a pre- 
bendary of York on 18 May 1734. Ih'com- 
severus, moribus comis, animo simplex ’ (cf. ing one^ of the royal chaplains, h(‘. went in 
Hea-ENB, pref, to Leland’s CbZ/.) Hutton was 1736 with George II to rianover, and on 
a friend of Anthony a Wood, who speaks of 
him as ^ an excellent violinist.’ In May 1668 
they visited together the churches and an- 
tiquities in the neighbourhood of Borstall, 

Buckinghamshire. Hearne (Coll., ed. Doble, 
i. 283) says that Atterhury had most of his 
■^Rights and Privileges of an English Convo- 
cation Stated and Vindicated’ from Hutton, 
who had also designed to continue the ^ De 
Praesulibiis Anglioe Commentarius ’of Francis 
Godwin [q. v.] if he had had any encourage- 
ment (ib. pp. 284, 285, ii. 65, &c.) The manu- 
script collections compiled by Hutton, bought 
by the Earl of Oxford for 150/. (ib. iii. 280) , and 
now in the British Museum, are: 1. Thirty- 
eight volumes, compiled about 1686, of ex- 
tracts from the registers of the dioceses of 
Lincoln, Bath and Wells, York, London, &c. 

(Harl. MSS. 6960-85). 2. ‘Collectanea e 
Hbris Eschaetorum,’ &c. (ib. 1232). 3. ‘ Col- 

lections from Domesday relating to Hereford- 
shire, &c.’ (ib. 7519). 4. Heraldic collections, 

^itaphs, and other volumes of manuscripts. 

Hutton is not known to have published any- 
thing, though ‘ ThreeLetters concerning the 
Present State of Italy,’ 1687, has been attri- 
buted to him (0. H. and T. Coopbe in Notes 
and Queries, 3rd ser. iv. 164). 

[Correspondence of Matthew Huttom 


&c. 


(Surtees Soc. No. 17), pp. 46, 47, 49 ; Bridge’s 
Northamptonshire,!. 139, 141 ;Life of Ant. Wood 
in Bliss’s edit, of Athenae Oxon. i. pp. xxxv, Ixi ; 


27 March 1736-7 Iici was iiistallod canon of 
Windsor. This last ])roferment he (ixclninged 
for a prebend at Westminster on 1 8 May 1739. 
When Thomas Herring [q, v.] became arch- 
bishop of YV)rk, Hutton was chosen to suc- 
ceed nim at Bangor, and the consecration 
took place on 13 Nov. 1743. His opinions, 
resembling those of Herring, were somewhat 
latitudinarian. Hutton again succeeded 
Herring at York on 28 Nov. 1747, and finally, 
on Herring’s death, he becamti archbishop of 
Canterbury, 13 April 1757. II(j lield the see 
only a year, and irever lived at Lambeth owing 
to a dispute with the executors of his prede- 
cessor about the dilapidations. On 18 March 
1768 he died, from the eiTects of a rupture, 
at his house in Duke Str<iet, Westminster, 
and was buried in a vault in the chancel of 
Lambeth Church. Thei'e is an inscription on 
the tomb. Thomas W ray, his chaplain, wrote 
of Hutton to Andrew Ooltoe Ducarel [^q. v.] 
(2 Sept. 1758) that he was cheerful and 
amiable, but that ‘ he never let himself down 
below the dignity of an archbishop.’ The fact 
that Hutton was ‘ a little ad rem attentior ’ 
in later years, Wray attributed to his desire 
to provide for his family (Nichols, Lit. II- 
lustr. iii. 473). Hutton’s portrait, painted in 
1764, was engraved in mezzotint by J. Faber. 
This is probably the engraving which Wal- 
pole gave to the Rev. William Cole (1714- 
1782) [q. V.] 


I 
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Hutton married, in March 1731-2, Mary, 
daughter of John Lutman of Petworth, Sus- 
sex, by whom he left two daughters, Dorothy 
and Mary. lie published several separate ser- 
mons. He was a friend of the Duke of New- 
castle, and letters which passed between them 
are preserved in the ‘ Newcastle Correspon- 
dence’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 32700, &c.) 

[Memoir byDiicarel, printed in the Correspon- 
dence of Dr. Matthew Hutton (Surtees Soc.), ed. 
Pame ; Walpole’s Letters, iii. 123, 130, iv. 142, 
176 ; Nichols’s Literary Anocd. iv. 470, viii. 219, 
&c. ; Nichols’s Lit. Illustrations, iii. 386, &c. ; 
Hunt’s Eoligious Thought in Bngland, iii. 274; 
Lc Neve’s Fasti.] W. A. J. A. 

HUTTON, Stk llICIiAHD (1561?- 
1639), judge, second son of Anthony^Hlut- 
ton, of Hutton Hall, Penrith, Cumberland, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Musgrave 
of Ilayton in the same county, born about 
1561, read dWinity for a time at Jesus College, 
Oxford, with a view to taking holy orders, but 
changed his mind and entered Gray’s Inn in 
1580, being already a memhe.r of Staiile Inn, 
in the hall of which his arms fire emblazoned. 
About this time he was reputed fi papist, find 
in some danger of firrest. lie was called t.o 
the bar at Gray’s Inn on 10 June 1586, and 
became an ‘ancient’ there in 1598 (Doxr- 
THWAITE, (rray\^ Inn, p, 62). In 15t)9 Ikj was 
appointed one of the council of the north, in 
which capficity he served under Jdiomas (]?ecil, 
second lord Burghley [q.v.], and Biirghley’s 
succ('-ssor in the presidency, Lord Mnlgrave, 
until 1619. lie was called to the degree of 
aeijeant-at-law on 17 May 1603 {likt, M8^. 

■ Comm. 7th Hep. App. 526), and was elected 
reader at his inn for the ensuing autumn. Tlie 
plague, however, relieved him of bis duties. 
In 1608 he argiutd for the defendants in the 
exchi'quer chamber the point of law wliicli 
arose in Galvin’s cfise, namely whether th(‘ 
plaintiff, an infant born in Scotland since the 
accc^ssion of Janies VI to the English throne, 
was disabled as an alien from holding land in 
England (ComnoTT, Triafn, ii. OOt)). The 
samii y fair he was appointed recorder of York, 
and in 1 6 10 recordin' of Hipon. II e held these 
ofhees until on 3 May 1617 ho was created a 
puisne judge of tlui common btmch, having on 
the preceding 13 April received the honour 
of knighthood from the king whiles fit York. 
Bacon in delivering him his patent compli- 
mentedhim on possessing the several virt.ucB of 
a judge (Spbudhsto, Bacon, vi. 202). Hiittorf 
profited by Bacon’s disgrace, being one of 
four grantees of the fine of 40,000Z. imposed 
upon him {(Jal. State Papers, Dom. 1619-23, 
p. 295). In the interval bi'tweon the death 
of Chief-justice Hobart [|q. v.], 26 D(ic. 1625, 
and the appointment ol his successor. Sir 


Thomas Hichardson, 28 Nov. 1626, Hutton 
presided in the court of common pleas. From 
19 Eeb. 1631-2 to June 1632 he was keeper of 
the great seal of the see of Durham during the 
vacancy caused by the death of Bishop How- 
son. Solicited in common with the rest of 
the judges by Lord-chief-justice Finch to 
give an extra-judicial opinion on the legality 
of ship-money, Hutton at first refused, but 
was at length persuaded to defer to the 
opinion of the majority of his colleagues, 
and signed the joint opinion in favour of its 
legality (7 Feb. 1636). On delivering judg- 
ment in Hampden’s favour in April 1638 he 
explained that in his private opinion the 
ship-money edict was illegal, although he 
had previously given an opinion in its favour 
for the sake of conformity. His judgment 
was not without its elfecti on the country, 
and rendered him particularly odious to the 
high-church clergy, one of whom, named 
Thomas Harrison, on 4 May following, en- 
tered the court of common pleas, and pub- 
licly accused him of high treason. For 
this contempt Harrison was prosecuted, and 
being convicted was hued 5,000Z., im])risoned, 
and coinpellod to make public and igno- 
minious submission in ail the courts at 
Westminster. Hutton also sued him for 
defamation, and recovered 10,000/. damages. 
Hutton was an intimate friend of Matthew 
Hutton [ip V.], archbishop of York, who made 
him one of the supervisors of his will, and of 
the archbishop’s son, Sir Timothy Hutton, 
whose h^gal aclviser he was. He died in Ser- 
jeants’ Inn on 2(5 Feb. 1638-9, and was buried 
in St. Dunatan’s-in-the-West, London. Hut- 
ton marri cd Agnes , dangbte,r of Thomas 1 Iriggs 
of Caumire, Weslmoreland, by whom he had 
several sons and daughters. His manors of 
I loot on Paynell, or Paganel, and Golds- 
horough in the Wust Hiding of Y’orlcshire 
descended to his heir, t^ir Hichard J hitton 
(knighted at AVindsor 17 July 1()25), who 
was fatally wounded while lighting for the 
king at Sherborne on 15 Oct. 1645, and died 
at Skipton during the retreat of the royalist 
army. 

llutton is characterised by Clarendon as 
‘ a very venerable judge,’ and ‘a man famous 
in his generation,’ and by Oroke as ‘a grave, 
learned, pions, and pnulent judge, of great 
courage and patiencii in all proceedings.’ 
Hichard Braithwaite published in 1641 an 
elegy on Hutton, entitled ‘ Astrma’s Teares.’ 
llis judgment in Hampden’s case was pub- 
lished in ])am])hlet form in t lie same year, and 
has sinee been reprinted inTUll’s ‘ LawTracts,’ 
vol. Ixxxix., and Brydall’s ‘ Miscellanoous 
Collection,’ vol. xxvii. He left some manu- 
script reports in law French, whioJi were 
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translated and publislaed in 1656 (2nd edition j 
1682, foL); and liis collection of precedents ! 
in conveyancing was published under the ! 
title of ‘The Young Cleric’s Guide ’ in 1(558, I 
8vo (8th ed.), and in 1689, 8vo (16th ed. ) j 
Hutton’s manuscript ‘Journal/ extending j 
from 26 June 1614 to 4 Feb. 1039, written 
in a mixture of law-Frencli and English, is 
in the library of the late J. 11. Gurney, 1C os- 
wick Hall, Norfolk (ITist.Mm 
Kep., App. ix. pp. 126-6). 

[Nicolson and Burn’s Cumberlautl and West- 
morland, ii. 155, 401 ; Wood’s Atliuiue Gxon, od. 
Bliss, iii. 27 ; Fuller’s Worthies, ‘ Ciiinborlaiul ; ’ 
Brake’s Ebor. pp. 368-70; Yorkshire Dianos 
(Surtees Soc.), Ixxvii. 3??.; Nichols’s Progr. 
James I, i. 157, hi. 273 ; Croke’s Re]). Oar. 50, 
504, 537; Bugdale’.s Chron. Sor. pp. 102, 100; 
Ryraer’s Foedera, cd. Sanderson, xix. 340 ; Sur- 
tees’s Biirliam, i. xci ; Cobbett’s Stato''’rrials, iii. 
1191, 1370, iv. 5-13; Cal. State Pa]iers, Dom. 
Addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 105-10, Bom. 1037-8, 
p. 443 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Re]). App. 497 a; 
Hutton Corresp. (Surtees Soc.), vol.xvii.; Hun- 
ter’s South Yorkshire, ii. 143; Smith’s Obituary , 
(Camden Soc,), p. 15; Clarendon’s Rebellion, bk. i 
ix, § 125 ; Foss’s Lives of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

HUTTON or HUTTEN, EOBEKT (d. i 
1568), divine, was for some time at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge. Dr. William Tur- 
ner [q. y.], then fellow of Pembroke, says that 
Hutton was his servant there. He was ])ro- 
bably Turner’s scholar as well as servant, but 
does not appear to have taken any degi'ee. 
During the reign of Mary he went abroad to 
escape persecution. Some time in Elizabeth’s 
reign he was made rector of Little Braxted 
in Essex, and on 9 April 1660 became rector 
of Wickham Bishops in the same county. 
These preferments, together with the vicar- 
age of Catterick in Yorkshire, he lield until 
his death, which took place in 1668. 

Plutton published ‘The Sum of Diuinitie 
drawenoutof the Holy Scripture . . ./ Lon- 
don, 1648, 12mo, a translation from Spangen- 
berg’a ‘ Margarita Theologica,’ for which his 
patron Turner wrote the preface. The book 
was very popular, and new editions appeared 
in 1560, 1561, 1667, and 1568. An edition 
of the ‘ Margarita ’ in the original appeared 
in London in 1666. 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr, i. 261 ; Wood’s 
Atheuae Oxon. ed. Bliss, j. 364 ; Newcourt’s Re- 
pert. ed. 1710, ii. 93, 658 ; Ames’s Typ. Antiq. 
(Herbert), ed. 1786, i. 618, ii. 885, 886; Lemon’s 
Cal. of State Papers, 1547-80, p. 316.] 

W. A. J. A. 

HUTTON, EOBEET HOWAED (isio- 
1887), bonesetter, son of Eobert Hutton, who 
died 16 July 1887, was born at Soulby, West- 
moreland, on 26 July 1840. He was a mem- 
ber of a family of farmers who for upwards 


of two hundred years hav(^ re,sid(‘d in tlie 
north of hhighiiid, where they luive been 
bmicsotters for the l)enefit of their neigh- 
Ijours. Eohert.’s uncle, Uicluird 11 utton, was 
the first of the family to make bonesetting 
■ a profession. He set up iu pract^ic(i in Lon- 
'clon at Wyndharn Place, Crawford Street, 
London, and died at Gilling Jjodge, Wat- 
ford, on 6 Jan. 1871, aged 70. Among the 
well-authentieat.ed cas(‘s ofc.iu'es ])y the elder 
Huttonw(Te those of the lion. S])enc(^rFt)U- 
j sonby on 27 June 18(56, jind of Moore, 

, the philanthropist, in March l8(59. 

Tlie younger Hutton was from 18(53 to 
18(59 at Milnthorpe in Wi'.stmondand, where 
he fanned laud, and in his leisure time set 
hones. About 1869 he came to Ijondoii, 
j and for some time residtul with Ids undo 
I Eichard. Ho then sc^t up for himself first 
' at 74 Glouc('ster Placid, Rovtman iSipuire, 

I and afterwards at. 3(5 (),iiuen Anmi Strod., 
j Cavendish Square. 1 le soou obtained a name 
and a position. He owed his nqjutat.ion to 
his mechanical tact and acuite ohstu’variou of 
the symptoms of dislocations. 1 1 is genera L 
method of procedure was to poultice and oil 
the liml) for a week, and tiheu by a, siuRhui 
twist or wrench he oftcui ellectod an im- 
mediate cure, Hutton’s extonsive practice 
brought him a large fortinu', but his tastt'S 
were expensive. 1 1 o was deyol ed to al 1 field- 
sports, and was well known as a lumtsman 
at JMdton Mowbray, lie was kind to ani- 
mals, and often st^t their broken limbs. In 
1876 Miss Constance Xnnes, daughter of 
Charles Leslie, was thrown from her horse 
and broke hiu* arm. After many months, _ 
having, as she believed, a jiermanently st-ifl’ 
arm, she went to Hutton, who restorei it to 
its use, and on 20 July 1876 she became his 
wife. On 16 July 1887, at 36 Queen Anne 
Street, London, a servant gave him some 
laudanum instead of a blade draught. He 
died soon afterwards at XTnivorsity College 
Hospital. A verdict of death from misad- 
venture was returned at the inquest. He 
left one child, Gladys Hutton. 

[J. M. Jackson’s Bonesetters’ Mystery, 1882; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital lUports, 1878, ])]). 
339-46; Lancet, 1880, i. 606-8, 654, 750 ; 
Wharton P. Hood On Bonesetting, 1871; 
Smiles’s George Moore, Merchant, 1878, pp. 320- 
321 ; Chambers’s Journal, 9 Ncv. 1878 pp. 711- 
713, 22 Feb. 1879 pp. 113-15, 26 April p. 272; 
»Times, 18 July 1887 p. 7, 19 July p. 11." 

G". 0. B. 

HUTTON, THOMAS (1666-1639), divine, 
a Londoner by birth, was admitted into Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School (being the son of a 
member of the company) on 6 April 1573 
(Sc/iool elected in 1686, aged 
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19, a probationary fellow at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. He graduated B. A. 1587, M. A. 
1591, and proceeded B.B. in 1597, and be- 
came ^a frequent Preacher’ (Wood). In 
IGOO he was made vicar of St. Kewin Corn- 
wall, and a few years later (1605-6) en- 
gaged in a controversy with those in the same 
diocese with himself who refused subscription 
to the Book of Common Prayer, llis zealous 
defence of the prayer-book led to further 
preferment. lie became rector of North Lew, 
Devonshire, and a prebendary of Exeter, 1616. 
He was buried at St. Kew on 27 Dec. 1639. 

His writings are : 1. ^lleasons for refusal 
of Subscription to the Booke of Common 
Praier under the hands of certaine Ministers 
of Devon and Cornwall, word for word as 
they were exhibited by them to the Pt. Pev. 
Father in God, William Cot on (.s’/c), Doctor 
in Divinitie, L. Bisho]) of Exceter, with an 
Answere at severall limes returned them in 
Publilce Conferencti, and in diverse sermons 
upon occasion preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Exc(‘ter,’ by T. Hutton, B.l)., Ox- 
ford (J. Barnes), 1605, 4to. 2, ^ The second 
and last parts of Peasons,’ dxc., London (J. 
Windet), 1606, 4to. 3. ^An A])pen(lix 5 or 
compendious lirief of all oilier exceptions, 
taken by others, against the Book of Com- 
munion, T1 omilii^s, and Ordination,’ &c, Pub- 
liHh(‘d witL the second part. 

[Wood’s Athome (Bliss), ii. 04G-7 ; Bog. Uuiv. 
Oxf. (Oxf. Hist. 80 c.), n. ii. 145, iii, 145; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibl. Corniib. pp. 261-2, 1230; 
Pobinsou’s licg. of Merchant Taylors’ School, i. 
21.] 0. L K. 

HUTTON, WILLIAM (1723-1816), 
local historian and topographer, second son 
of William Huttoji, woolcomber (5. 26 July 
1091, d. 13 Dec. 1758), by his first wife, 
Ami(! {d. 9 hi arch 1733, aged 41), daughi.er 
of Matthew Ward of Mountsorrel, Leicester- 
sliire, was born in Full Street, Derby, on 
30 Sej)t. 1723>. He t-raced his dtiscent from 
Thomas Hutton (1586-1056), a hatter at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire. The characteris- 
tics of his ancestors, ho says, were ^ honesty 
and supineness ; ’ they were nonconformists 
from th(i days of Bishop Hooper. His father 
failed in 1725, and became a journeyman. 
After his mother’s d(‘ath his father remarried 
in 1743, and again in 1752. 

In 1728 Ilutt.on went, to school at Derby 
to Thomas Meat, who used to ^jowl’ his 
head against, tlie wall, Hut never could jowl 
into it any hairning.’ He was employed in 
a silk-mill at l)('rby in 1730, wlion he was 
so small that, had to stand on pattens to 
reach the engine. Here he served seven 
years’ apprenticeship. Being the only dis- 
senting apprentice, the foreman offered him 


a halfpenny a Sunday if lie would go to 
church ; he went, and played there at push- 
pin. In 1735 he worked at the material ^ for 
a petticoat and gown for Q.ueeii Caroline.’ 
His apprenticeship expired in 1738, when 
he began a second apprenticeship to his uncle, 
George Hutton, a silk-stockinger at Notting- 
ham, who afterwards (1746) kept him on as 
journeyman. ITe had learned some music 
and made a dulcimer, and in 1746 taught 
himself to bind books. After journeying to 
London and back on foot to purchase book- 
binders’ tools (April 1749), he o])ened a small 
bookshop in Southwell, NotHnghamshire, at 
Michaelmas 1749. Evei'y day through the 
winter he left Nottingham at five o’clock 
in the morning on the five hours’ wallc to 
Southwell, and tramped hack home after four 
o’clock in the afternoon. He then lived chieily 
on a vegetarian diet, and was cheered by the 
iiit.elligent sympathy of his sister Catherine. 

On 25 May 1750 Hutton setHed in Birm- 
ingham, whicli he had first visited on a run- 
away journey in July 1741. The best part 
of his stock of books was the ‘ refuse ’ ot the 
library of Ambrose Kudsdell(ri. 3 April 1751), 
])resbyterian minister (1707-1750) at Gains- 
borougli, Jjincolnsbire, witli whom Hutton’s 
sisttu- Catherine had been domestic servant. 

1 1 e began to write in niagaziiu's (cliicfiy verse), 
and in 1751 opened the first circulatinglibrary 
in Birmingham. In 1755 he married, and 
in 1766 went into tlie paper-trade, open- 
ing the first ‘ papei'-warelioiise ’ in Ifinuing- 
ham. He was tlie first to introduce the two- 
wheeled barrow. A paper-mill which he 
built at II an dsworth Heath in 1759 was less 
successful than his other Liisincsses, and he 
relinquished the experiment, in 1762, aftiu- 
losing about 1,000/. In 1766 ho began to 
speculatt^ with success in the purchase of 
farms and other land. He acquired Bonnet t,’s 
Hill, Saltley, Warwickshire, in 1709, and 
built himself a country-house there. In 1772 
he ])ought a house in High Street., Birming- 
liani, and rebuilt it in 1 775. The i)uhlication 
of his ^ History of Birmingham ’ was followed 
by his election (1782) as fellow of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Scotland. lie took an 
active share in the public bushu*.ss, t.liough not 
in tlie politics, of Birmingham, became one of 
the commissioners of the ^ Court of Bequests,’ 
a tribunal for the reco\'ery of small dthl s, and 
was x^tesident of the court (1787). Ifeuco he, 
was led to investigate the origin and nature 
of this and other local courts, and to xuiblisk 
a ‘Dissertation on Jurie.s,’ now very rare. 

The dinner at Dudley’s Hotel, Temple Bow, 
Birmingham, on 14 July 1791, in commemo- 
ration of the French revolution, was folio wiM 
by the local riots directed against Brlestley 
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and tlie nonconformists. Hutton was well 
linown as a dissenter and a friend of Priostkiy, 
"but lie had taken no part in religious or poli- 
tical disputes, and was not present at tlic 
obnoxious dinner. The animosity of the mob 
was directed against him as one wlio had 
gained enmity by his firm administration of 
j ustice ill the Court of liequests. On 1 5 J uly 
his house in High Street was sack(3d hy the 
rioters. A. woman attempted to set fire to 
the place, but she was stopped out ol' con- 
sideration for the adjoining buildings. Hut- 
ton fell into tlie hands of the mob ; lu*, pro- 
mised them all he could give if they did him 
no personal injury j they took liim to the 
Fountain Tavern, and made him pay for 8^9 
gallons of ale. On the IGtli Bennett’s Hill 
was burned. Caricatures of Hutton were ex- 
hibited in a leading print-shop. lie estimated 
his losses at o,*?. 2d, and received as 

compensation 5,890^. 17cS‘., which was paid in 
September 1798, William Bice and Bobert 
Whitehead, who were tried at Warwick on 
20 Aug. 1791 for the destruction of Bennett’s 
Hill, were acquitted. Hutton drew up in 
August 1791 a very moderate ^Narrative of 
the Biots,’ not xninted at the time, but in- 
cluded in his ‘ Life,’ which his daughter pub- 
lished after liis death. 

No less than seventeen of Hutlnn’s friends 
(sixteen being cburchmen) oifered lihn their 
houses after the riots. For his wife’s health 
he went to Hotwells, near Bristol. In 1792 
he resumed, after forty years, the amusement 
of writing verse, and published some of his 
productions. An injury to his leg in 1798 
interfered to some extent with his pedestrian 
habits. He handed over his business to his 
son, and confined himself to his dealings 
in land, which continued to prosper. After 
his wife’s death, (1796) he travelled much, in 
company with his daughter, publishing the 
results of his observations and researches. 
A. regulai’ and simple mode of life preserved 
his constitution in remarkable vigour. ^ At 
the age of eighty-two,^ he says, H considered 
myself a young man.’ On 5 Oct. 1812, in 
his ninetieth year, he wallced into Birming- 
ham for the last time. He died on 20 Sept. 
1816. His portrait is in the Union Street 
Library , Birmingham. He married, on 23 J uno 
1756, Sarah (b, 11 March 1731, d. 23 Jan. 
1796), daughter of J ohn Cock of Aston-upon- 
Trent, Derbyshire, and had issue: (1) Oathe- 
rme [q. v.] ; (2) Thomas, born 17 Feb. 1767, 

Mary Beynolds 

^hiinal, Shropshire, died, without issue, 
J William, horn 2 July 1768 

W William, born So May 
1760, died 3 April 17G7. 

Hutton has been called ^ the English 


Franldin;’ but whih*, Ilultou and b’ranklin 
have some native ([luillth's in common, Hut- 
ton MS much exetds .b’ranklin in geniality as 
he is i^’ninklin’s inferinr in grus]) of rn'ind. 
His topographical works are W(dl written, 
juid their information is good. His lamsonal 
narratives form a gra])hic re(a)rd of a life of 
great industry, and abound in ebair and sem- 
sihle judgnumts on imm a,nd tilings. His 
lihilosophy of life is sumnual in a saying he 
quotes, to t he ei!(‘cti that, thert‘ ar(‘ two kinds 
of evils wliich it, is folly to lament: those 
you cannot, rtumalyarid those you (am. His 
attituch^ t (awards ndigion struck his friend 
Priest hy as too lafitudiuarian ; Lwery reli- 
gion iqiou earth is right,, and yid, none are 
peidect.’ Though a dissenter, he iirofesaed 
himsdf^ afirm fihuid to our pnastmlmstahlish- 
ment, notwithstanding luu* lilemishes.’ 

Hutton puldisluMl ; 1. History of Jbr- 
mingham,’ iv:c., 1781 ,8v()(publiHli(Hl22Ma,rch 
1782) ; 2iid (ulit., 1788, 8vo; tJrd lalit., 1796, 
Bvo; 4th edit., 1809, 8vo. 2. ‘A .bmrmy 
. , . to Jjondon,’ 1785, 12mo; 2nd edit., 
1818, 8vo. 8, ^ (lourts of BeqiU'St,’ t^c., 
Birmingham, 1787, 8vo. 4, ‘’riu‘ Battle of 
Bo,swort,h Field,’ (&c., 1788, 8vo; 2nd edit., 
edited by John Nicliols, h’.S.A,, 1818, 8vo. 
5. LV Description of Blackpool, ’&c., Birming- 
ham, 1789, 8vo (a surriqititions ^ s(mond edi- 
tion,’ 8vc), was -jirhitod by Ibmry Moon at 
Kirkham, without dato or author’s name); 
2nd edit., 1804, 8vo (this edition was nearly 
all (l(‘Htroyed by lire at, NiclioUs’s London 
wan-;] lo i ise) ; 8 rd edi t. , 1 8 1 7, 8 vo. ( >, ‘ A .1 )is- 
sertation on Juries, with a Descrqition of the 
Hundred Court,’ Birmingham, 1789, 8vo 
(sometimes a siqiphmient. to No. 8). 7. MI is- 
tory of the Ifiindred CburliS,’ 1790, 8vo. 
8. ^A History of Derby,’ c^c., 1791, 8vo ; 
2nd edit., 1817, 8vo. 9. ‘TTu; Barbcirs ; or, 
the Bead to Biclu^s, a Poem,’ (fee,, 1793, Hvo. 
10. ‘Edgar and Elfrida, a Poem,’ &c., 1798, 
8yo. 11 . ‘ Tlio 1 listory of the Boman W all,’ 
&c., 1802, 8vo; 2nd (;dit.,1818, 8vo. 12. ‘Be- 
marks upon North Wales,’ &C., 1808, 8vo. 
13. ‘The Scarborough ’four,’ &c., 1803, Hvo; 
2nd edit., 1817, 8vo. 14. ‘ Potmis, chielly 
Tales,’ &c., 1804, 8vo. 15. ‘A Trip to 
Ooatham,’ &c., 1810, Bvo (portrait of Hutton 
in his eighty-first year, engraved by James 
Basire [q.v.]) Posthumous was 16. ‘Life 
. , . writt,en by himself; . . . to which is 
subjoined the History of his Family,’ &c., 
1816, 8vo (portrait, engraved by Bansom; 
edited by his daughter) ; 2nd edit., 1817, 8vo 
(rearranged); 8rd edit., 1841, 12mo (re- 
edited, with additional notes, by his daughter, 
for Knight’s ‘English MisceUanies’) ; 4th 
edit. [1872], 12mo, ‘ William Hutton and the 
Flutton Family’ (full-length portrait, edited 
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"by Llewellyn Jewitt, with, corrections from 
Hutton’s original manuscript, a folio, written 
througliout with one pen). 

His ^ Works,’ 1817, 8vo, 8 vols., consist 
of the above, excluding Nos. 0, 9, 10, 14, the 
editions varying in different sets, with new 
general title-page to each volume. 

[The earliest account of Hutton is in Phillips’s 
Annual History of Public Characters, 1802; 
Piog. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 171 ; 
Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 368 sq. ; Authen- 
tic Account of the Riots in Birmingham [1791], 
p. 8 ; Report of the Trials of the Rioters [1791], 
pp. 14 sq. ; Views of the Ruins, 1792 (view of 
Bennett’s Hill, with narrative); Rutt’s Memoirs 
of Priestley, 1832, ii. 187 ; notes supplied by 
S. Timmins, esq. ; Hutton’s Works.] A. Gr. 

HUTTON, WILLIAM (1798-1800), 
geologist, born in 1798, near Sunderland, 
settled in Newcastle~on-Tyne at an early 
age, and acted as agent of the Noinvich Hire 
Insurance Company, lie soon acquired a 
reputation as a practical geologist, an autho- 
rity u])ou the coal measures, and an ardent 
collector of coal-fossils. ‘The fossils of our 
coal-fields first foiitid an exponent, in him.’ 
ITis intimacy with John Buddie [q. v.] gave 
him great advantages in his researches. He 
was an honorary secretary of the Newcastle 
Natural History Society from its foundation 
an 1829 till he left Newcastle in 184(i, and 
many papers written hy him were published 
in the society’s ‘ Transactions ’ (18.81-8). TLi 
took a leading part in the establishment of 
mechanics’ institutes in the north of England. 
He was a fellow of the London ( leological 
Society, and contributed papers to its ‘ Trans- 
actions.’ lie also prepared with John Lindley 
[q. V.] ‘The Fossil Flora of Great Hriiiain,’ 
Lonclon, 1831-7 (3 vols.) On leaving New- 
castle in 184(), Hutton settled at Malta, but 
returned to Newcastle in 1857, and after- 
wards removed to West Hartlepool, where 
he died 20 Nov. 1800. Uis portrait, by 
Garrick, is in the possession of the North of 
England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers at. No wcaatle-on-Tyne. After Ids 
death Prof(‘ssor (4. A. Lohour edited from his 
papers and from those of Dr. Lindley ‘ Illus- 
trations of Fossil Plants,’ London, 1877 ; 
this was published for the North of England 
Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and contained a reproduction of Car- 
rick’s portrait of Hutton. Hutton’s valuable 
collections of fossils, which passed to the 
council of the Mining Institute, is now 
partly in the Museum of the Natural His- 
tory Society at Newcastle, and partly in the 
Museum of the Durham College of I’hysical 
Science in the same town. 


[Grent. Mag. 1861 i. 1 1 1 ; Stockton and Hartle- 
pool Mercury, 24 Nov. 1860; Ormerod’s Cat. 
Geol. Soc. Proc. ; Mr. R. Howse’s Cat. of . . . 
Hutton Collection ... in Nat. Hist. Soc. Mu- 
seum in Soc. Trans, x. 191 ; Tyneside Nat. Field 
Club, V. 21 ; information kindly sent by Mr. 
Richard Howse.] W. A. J. A, 

HUTTON, WILLIAM (1735 P-I81I), 
antiquary, born in 1735 or 1736, was the se- 
cond son of George Hutton 1736) of Over- 
thwaite in the parish of Beetham, West- 
moreland, hy Eleanor, daughter of William 
Tennant of York and Bedale, Y'orkshire 
(Bxrnict], Landed Gentry, 7th ed. i. 962). In 
1760 he became " curate and in September 
1762 rector of Beetham (a family living). 
He died in August 1811 {Gent, Mag. 1811, 
]3t. ii. p. 291). By his wife Lucy, third 
daughter of Rigby Molyneux, M.P. for Pres- 
ton, ho had two sons. lie wrote a curious 
tract in imitation of the provincial dialect 
entitled ‘ A Bran New Wark, by William 
de Worfat [Cverthwaite], containing a true 
Calendar of his Thoughts concerning good 
nehherhood. Now first printed frahis M.S, 
for the use of the hamlet of Woodland,’ of 
which fifty coi)ies were printed at Kendal in 
1785. Another edition was subsequently is- 
sued with a few variations. The t.raet was 
reprinted by the English Dialect Society in 
1879. I lutton kept a large folio hook called 
the ‘ Repository ’ in the vestry of Beetham 
Church, in which he entered a record of 
parish affairs from a,n early ])eriod (BuKN'and 
NrooTiBOK, Wef>,tmor eland and Cumberland, 
i. 219 ). It hfisheen carefully preserved and 
continued hy his successors. 

[Authorities quoted.] Gr. Gc. 

HUXHAM, JOHN, M.D, (I692H768), 
pliysician, born at Totiies, Devonshire, in 
J()92, was son of a butcher. Left an orphan 
early, he had as guardian a noncoufoxunist 
minister, who placed him at the school of 
Isaac (lining [q. v.] of Newton Abbot, and 
afterwards sent him to the dissenting aca- 
demy at Exet er. G)n 7 May 1715 he entered 
as a student under Boerhaave at Leyden, 
but being unable to stay the requisite three 
years, he graduated M.D. at Rheims in 1 717. 
lie took a house at Totnes, but soon moved 
to Plymouth. The dissenters generally con- 
sulted him, but his practice did not grow as 
fast as he wished, and he is accused of having 
resorted to artifices to increase his notoriety, 
such as being called out of a convent-icle 
during the preaching, galloping through the 
town, and affecting extreme gravity. Ho after- 
wards conformed to the established church. 
According to the customs of the time, ho 
walked with a gold-headed cane, followed by 
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a footman bearing kis gloves, and ke usually 
■wore a scarlet coat. 

Huxkam filled up kis spare kours with 
st udy. He read Hippocrates in the original, 
and made observations in meteorology as well 
as in physic, publishing a paper in the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions ’ in 1723 and in 1731, 
‘ Observationes de Aere et Morbis Epidemicis,’ 
in two volumes, of which a second edition 
appeared in 1752, and a third volume after 
his death in 1770. hie was elected F.ll.S. 
6 April 1739, and received the Copley medal 
in 1755 for observations on antimony (Phi- 
losojphical Transactions^ vol. xlviii.), after- 
wards printed as a separate book in 1756. 
In 1755 also the College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh elected him a fellow, and he 
published ^An Essay on Fevers and their 
various kinds.’ This book, on which the 
author’s fame chiefly rests, begins with an 
historical introduction in praise of Hippo- 
crates, Oelsus, and Aretoeus, and proceeds to 
descrilDe the course and treatment of simple 
fevers, intermittent fevers, nervous fevers 
(in which the modern typhoid fever is in- 
cluded), small-pox, pleurisy, inflammation 
of the lungs, and bronchitis (then designated 
peripneumonia notha). The chapters are 
full of original observation, and are written 
in a lucid style. The author seems to derive 
most of his information from his own obser- 
vations, and, though he copies no one, is 
clearly a follower of Sydenham, a student of 
sick men rather than of physicians’ books, 
but at the same time eager to recognise and 
apply remarks drawn from original observa- 
tion 'whenever he meets them in the works 
of ancients or of moderns. He more than 
once quotes with praise the remark of Hippo- 
crates that 'whoever knows the nature of the 
disease knows the method of cure, l)ut he is 
at the same time careful and rational in his 
use of drugs and general method of treatment. 
The compound tincture of cinchona bark in 
the British Pharmacopceia, which also con- 
tains bitter orange peel, serpentary root, saf- 
fron, and cochineal mixed in spirit, was devised 
by him, and was for some time called HIux- 
ham’s tincture.’ His book gave him a wide 
reputation, and his practice grew large. The 
physician to the factory at Lisbon declared bhat 
the queen of Portugal, whom he cured of a 
fever, owed her life to Huxham’s treatise. The 
queen ordered it to be translated into Portu- 
guese, and sent a finely bound copy to the 
author. In 1747 .(30 Sept.) he wrote from 
Plymouth to the ‘General Evening Post’ on 
the occasion of the return, after a voyage of 
only thirteen weeks, of Admiral ilartin’s 
fleet with twelve hundred men disabled by 
scurvy, recommending vegetable food as a 


preventive, and urging a fuller supply of it 
to the navy. These remarks, with additions, 
were reprinted as a book, ‘ De Scurbuto,’ at 
Venice in 1766. In 1752 he published a 
short book, ‘De Morbo Colico Dainnoniensi.’ 
He had observed that the colic w^as com- 
monest when the fresh cider came in, but he 
did not discover that it had any relation to 
the lead dissolved in the cider [see Bakeu, 
Sib Geobue]. In 1757 he published a dis- 
sertation ‘On the Malignant, Ulcerous Sore- 
throat,’ wdiich contains an excdlent account 
of what is now called diphtheria, and he 
deserves the credit of being the first, to 
observe the palsy of the soft ]){dato. common 
in the disease, but. he failed to distinguish 
cases of diphtheria from those of scarlatina 
anginosa. 

Huxham died 11 Aug. 1768, and ■vois 
buried in the north aisle of St.. Andrew’s 
Church, Plymouth. He marrietl Jhlen Gor- 
ham, and after her death Elizaljet.h Harris, 
who also died before him. He left t.-vvo daugh- 
ters ’and one son, John Gorham Iluxhara, 
who graduated at Extder College, Cxford, 
became F.K.S., and cdit.ed M(w(iral of his 
father’s works. A complete (edition was pub- 
lished in Latin at Loi])zig in 1764 by Ueichol ; 
anew edition appeared in 1773, and a re- 
vised edition at Leipzig by Hoimel in 1826. 
Ilis portrait by Pennell was (mgraved by 
Fisher. 

[Works ; Dr. Munk’s ' lUographiii Modica 
Devonionsis,’ printed in the West, era Antiquary, 
Plymouth, 1887, contains th(3 best life of Hux- 
luim; I’ottigrew’s Medical l*ortrait Oallery con- 
tains an engraving l)y S. Jenkins of Jh^iinoll’s 
picture.] N. M. 

HXJYSMAlSrS, JACOB, often called 
Houseman (1636P-1696), portrait-painter, 
born probably about 1686, was a nat.ive of 
Antwerp. Horace Walpole states, in his 
‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ that Huysmans was 
horn in 1656, and that he studied iinder Gillis 
Backereel, hut bot h thesis stat ements are dis- 
proved by the registers of the guild of St. 
Luke, which contain the ent.ry of his ap- 
prenticeship to Frans Wouters in 1649-50. 
He came to England soon after 1660, and 
appears to have met with much encourage- 
ment, although Sir Peter Lely was then at . 
the zenith of his fame. Pepys records in 
his ‘Diary,’ 26 Aug. 1664, that he went ‘to 
see some pictures at one Huysman’s, a pic- 
ture-drawer, a Dutchman, which is said to 
exceed Lilly; and indeed there is both of 
the Queenes and Maids of Honour, particu- 
larly Mrs. Stewart’s, in a buff doublet like 
a soldier, as good pictures, I think, as ever I 
saw. Tlxe Queene is drawn in one like a 
shepherdess, in the other like St. Katherine, 
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most like and most admirably.’ The portrait 
of Queen Catharine as a shepherdess — a full- 
leng'th seated figure, surrounded by cupids 
and a lamb — is now at Buckingham Palace. 
That of the queen as St. Catharine, consi- 
dered by the painter to be his best work, is 
now at Gorhambury, Hertfordshire, the seat 
of the Earl of Verulam. It is a full-length 
portrait, and has been engraved in line by 
William Sherwin, and published in mezzo- 
tint by H, Tompson. A three-quarters length 
replica of it is in the possession of Lord Clif- 
ford at Ugbrooke Park, Devonshire. Another 
portrait of the queen is in Painter-Stainers’ 
Hall. Pluysmans called himself the queen’s 
painter, and often introduced her portrait as 
a Madonna or Venus into his pictures. He 
also painted the altar-piece for the queen’s 
chapel at St. James’s. The portrait of Frances 
Stuart, duchess of Kichmond, mentioned by 
Pepys, is at Kensington Palace, and a full- 
length of her, as Pallas, is in the possession 
of the Duke of llichmond and Gordon. The 
portrait of LadyBelasyse, traditionally known 
as Lady Byron, which is at Hampton Court, 
has long b(‘eu ascribed to Huysmans, but it 
is now, on the authority of an old manu- 
S(u*ipt cataloging at Windsor, assigned to Sir 
Peter Lely. It was engraved by T. Wright 
for Mrs. Jameson’s ' Beauties of the Court of 
Charles the Second,’ 18fk*h 

There is in the National Gallery an ex- ! 
cellent portrait of Izaak Walton by Huys- 
mans, which has been engraved by Philip 
Audinet, and also by William Humjihrya 
for Sir Harris Nicolas’s edition of the ' Com- 
plete Angler,’ 1836, The National Portrait 
Gallery has portraits by him of Queen Ca- 
tharine of Braganza and of Colonel Legge 
(Glonest Will Legge’). At Holkham Hah, 
Norfolk, the seat of the Earl of Leicester, is 
a picture of the children of Mr. Coke, which 
has beeTi reproduced in mezzotint by Paul 
van Somer and W. Vincent. Among other 
portraits engraved after him are those of 
Alexander Browne, painter and engraver, 
by Arnold do Jode, prefixed to his ^ Ars Pic- 
toria,’ 1675, and of John Dolben, bishop of 
Kocluister, published byll. Tompson. Huys- 
mans’ ])ortraits arc w(d'l drawn and coloured, 
.and combine somewhat of the powm* and 
fretidom of Van Dyck with the grace and 
foGing of Lely. 

1T(5 died in Jermyn vStreet, London, in 
1696, and was buried in St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly. 

I Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Worrmin, 
1849, ii. 471-2; Liggeron dor Antwerpsclio Bint 
Lueasgiklc, ed.Bomhouts and Van Lerins, 1865- 
1881, ii. 209 ; Burton’s Descriptive and Histori" 
cal Catalogue of the Pictures in the National 


Gallery, Poruign Schools, 1889 ; Seharfs Cata- 
logue of tlio N ational Portrait Gallery, 1888; 
Law’s Historical Catalogue of the Pictures at 
Hampton Court, 1881.] K. E. G. 

HUYSSING or HYSING, HANS 
{fi. 1700-1735), portrait-painter, horn at 
Stockholm in Sweden, came to England in 
1700 as assistant to Michael Dahl [q. v.], the 
portrait-painter, with whom he lived for 
many years. He succeeded after Dahl’s death 
to his practice, and adopted his manner. He 
was patronised by the family of George II, 
and painted the queen, the three royal prin- 
cesses, and George III as a boy. 'Many of 
his portraits, including Sir Hobert Walpole, 
the speaker Onslow, Dr. Desaguliers, C. E. 
Zincke (the enamel-painter) and his wife, 
James Gibbs (the architect), and Humphrey 
Skelton, were engraved in mezzotint by John 
Faber, jun., and others. Vertue describes 
portraits by him of Joseph Goiipy and Sir 
Nicholas Dorigny as well painted, much in 
Mr. Dahl’s later manner.’ 

[Vortne’s MSB. (Brit. Miis. Add. MS. 23076); 
Chaloiior Smirh’s British Mozzotinto Portraits.] 

L. C. 

HUYSUM, J ACOB vait 1721 ), fiower 

painter. [See Vak Huvsitm.] 

HYATT, JOHN (1767-1826), preacher, 
son of a ])ublican, was born at Slierborne in 
Dorsetshire 21 Jan. 1767. He was educated 
at a day school, and at fourteen was appren- 
ticed to a cabinet-maker, on whoso death 
Hyatt carried on tlio business. Tlyakt first 
received deep religious impressions through 
the influence of Miss WeGcomb, wlio became 
his wife in 1787. She was tbo niece of a 
dissenting minister named Vardy. Hyatt, 
after considerable discussion with one of 
Wesley’s Arminian preachers, became a Cal- 
vinist. In 1 794 he began to preacli ; in 1708 
gave itp liis business ; moved with his family 
to Mere in Wiltshire, and devoted himself 
wholly to religious work. His unauthorised 
ministration, though acceptable to the mul- 
titude, did not meet witli the approval of 
the regular preachers. Monetary difficult ies 
drove him to Frome in Somerset in 1800, 
but his reputation as a preacher was then 
established, and shortly afterwards he was 
invited to become minister of the London 
Tabernacle. He died in London in 1826, 
leaving a widow and one son, Cliarles. Hyatt 
published many single sermons, and a coilec- 
tion of addresses on various subjticts, London, 
1811, (8vo (2nd edition in the. same year). 
Another volume of seiMnons was edited by 
his son, with a m(imoir by J. Morison pre- ’ 
fixed, London, 1 828. ^ Sketches of fifty Ber- 
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mons of the kte J[ohn] H[yatt]’ appeared in 
1827, 12mo. 

FMemoir by J. Morison ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] 

W. A. J. A. 

HYDE, ALEXANDEE (1598-1667), 
bishop of Salisbury, born at Salisbury m 
1598, was the fourth son of Sir Lawrence 
Hyde, knt. (the second son of Lawrence Hyde 
of Gussage St. Michael, Dorsetshire, who was 
third son of llobert Hyde of Norbury, Che- 
shire). His mother was Barbara Castilion of 
Benham, Berkshire. He was thus first cousin 
of Edward Hyde, first earl of Clarendon, and 
was brother of Edward Hyde (1607-1659) 
[q. V.], of Sir Eobert Hyde [q.'v.], and of Henry 
Hyde, who accompanied Charles IT to the con- 
tinent and was beheaded in London in 1650. 
At the age of twelve (1610) Alexander entered 
Winchester College as a scholar, and matri- 
culated 17 Nov. 1615 at New College, Ox- 
ford, where, in 1617, he was admitted perpe- 
tual fellow, and afterwards graduated B.C.L, 
24 April 1623, and D.O.L. I July 1632. In 
1634 he was made rector of Wylye and 
Little Langford, Wiltshire. In May 1637 
Hyde became subdean and prebendary of 
Salisbury Cathedral, stall of South Grantham 
(4 March 1638-9). Like other mt^mbera of 
his family he was a staunch royalist, and 
was sequestered from his livings under the 
Commonwealth, but reoccupied them at the 
Eestoration. According to tradition, sup- 
ported by his epitaph (see IIatohbr, itistonj 
of Sarum, ed. 1843, p. 459), he contributed 
bountifully to the repairs of the cathedral 
after its desecration by the soldiers of the 
parliament. By Clarendon’s influence he was 
at the Eestoration rewarded by the deanery 
of Winchester (installed 8 Aug. 1660), and on 
the death of John Earle [q.v.] in 1665 was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Salisbury. He re- 
signed the subdeanery of Salisbury in 1661, 
and his prebend there in 1665. HLs conse- 
cration took place 31 Dec. 1665 in New Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford. Hyde died in London, 
22 Aug. 1667, aged 69, and was buried in 
the south aisle of the nave of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, beneath a black marble slab bearing 
a Latin inscription. His will, dated 17 July 
1667, is at Doctors’ Commons. His portrait 
in bis episcopal robes is in tbe bishop’s 
palace, Salisbury. By his wife, Mary, dau^i- 
ter of Bishop Tounson, and niece of John 
Davenant, bishop of Salisbury, Hyde had, 
besides three daughters, a son, Eobert, who 
ultimately succeeded to the family estates. 

[Lansd. MS. 986, f. 61; Wood^s Athen. Ox. 
ed. Bliss, iv. 832; Wood’s Fasti Ox. ed. Bliss, i. 
411, 466 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, 1854, ii. 609, 656, iii. 
22; Dodsworth’s Salisbury, p. 70; Hoare’s Wilt- 
shire, Branch and Dole, pp. 179, 182, Under- 


ditch, p. 145; Cassau’s llislory (fi‘ Bishops of 
Shorbonie and Salisbury, pt, iii. 25; Hist, and 
Antiq. of Salisbury Oatlnulral, ed. 1723, pp. 31, 
161-277, 307, 325; private information from 
Mr. Clilford Holgatn.] E. T. B. 

HYDE, ANNE,DiTaB.Jiis.s op Yohk (1637- 
1()71), eldest daughtfT of hklwnrd Hyde, 
afterwards earl of Clarendon [q. v.], and of 
his S(K'ond wife, Frances, was born 12 March 
1637 at tJraubonrne, Jjodge in Windsor Lark, 
which was occupied l)y her grandfather, Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury [q. v.], then master of 
th(i reqiKiHts. In May 1649 she acaunnpanied 
her mother, sis1(ir, and brothers to Ant.wer]). 
In the autuunn of 1 (>53 the I’rituu'ss ofClrange 
( Princess Loyal of England ) assigned to Lady 
Hyde and lun- childriui a residence at Jireda; 
and in the following year Anne was appointed 
one of the maids of honour to the princess, ap- 
parently against the wish of her father and of 
th(i (^ueim IJimrietta Maria (cf. Lifo of Cla^* 
Tendon^ i. 302-7, and (hnihmaiionof Lifefi. 
373 n . ; Mits. IfviOKKTT Grphn, LUm of fho 
Primosm of Mm/ land ^ 1855, ii. 235). At 
the princess’s country residence of Teyling, 
or at the Hagixe, Anrui was conapicuoua in 
the court gaietievs, and was the e.s])ecial fa- 
vourite of the light-hearted (^,nO't'u of }5o- 
licmia (cf. Oorret^/xnaknoo., iv. 211, 

225). She wrot(‘ a ‘ portrait ’ of the ])rincess, 
which inspired Walhjr’s graceful vers(is to 
her mistress. Waller mentioned her as the 
‘ nymph ’ who so admirably ‘ described the 
worth’ of th(\ princess (Poetm, (id. Bell, pp. 
175-6; cL Iloiucp WAoroXiU, Cafalo(/uo. of 
lioyal and Nohla Authors, in Works, 1798, i. 
467-8). As early as 1655CharleH playfully 
mentions Sir Sjienccr Compton’s passion for 
Anne(EvBnyN, Co7n'esponde7ioo,iy,''M 1 nl) In 
January 1 656 Anne accompanied the Princess 
of Orange on a visit to the princess’s mother 
at Paris, and there she first met the 1 >uke of 
York, then twenty-two years of age. What- 
ever relations may have then been e.stablished 
between them (Life of James II, i. 307-8), 
Anne does not appear to have seen the duke 
f^ain for some time afterwards (Evblto, 
Correspondence,'^. 323 w. ; Memoirs of Gra^n- 
mont, p. 118). But when York renewed his 
acquaintance with Anne at Breda h(i con- 
tracted an engagement of marriage with her, 
24 Nov. 1669 (Kbrnett, Uegister and Chro^ 
nicle, p. 246, and Life of James II, i. 387). 

The return of the duke to England with 
the king in May 1660 materially altered the 
position and prospects of Anne, who now ap- 
pears to have quitted the service of the Prin- 
cess of Orange and to have gone back to her 
own family. Despite the king’s original re- 
luctance, and the violent zeal of many of his 
own friends and servants against the match, 
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James was privately married to Anne at W or- 
cester Plousej Sir Edward Hyde’s residence 
in the Strand, 3 Sept. 1660, between 11 at 
night and 2 a.m. by the duke’s chaplain, Dr. 
Joseph Crowther,Lord Ossory giving away the 
bride (Kennett, Register^ u. s.) By 21 Dec. the 
marriage had been publicly owned (Pepys), 
and on the following day Evelyn kissed the 
duchess’s hand at "Worcester House. 

According to Anne’s father ( Continuation 
of Life of Clarendon^ i. 371-404), the duke 
had previously informed his brother of his 
engagement, and entreated his sanction for 
a public marriage, in default of which he (the 
duke) was resolved to quit the country for 
ever. The king thereupon applied for advice 
to Clarendon, who thus heard of the matter 
for the first time. Clarendon, ^ struck to the 
heart,’ in his first agony proposed to send his 
daughter to the Tower, whereupon an act of 
parliament which he would willingly himself 
propose should be immediately passed for 
cutting off her liead ; and this advice lie re- 
peated to the king. Charles II was at the 
time still unmarried, and Anne’s lather 
might, if the marriage stood, besides incur- 
ring an immediate storm of indignation, bnd 
himself the father of a reigning queen (cf. 
Mile, de Longueville’s case in ffisY. of Rebel- 
lion^ vi. 591-2). He afterwards regarded her 
elevation as the true cause of his downfall. 
Soon, however, he found the marriage to be 
an unquestionable fact, for which the king 
saw no help, and by which parliament and 
the public were not vehemently affected. The 
passionate opposition of the queen-mother, 
then on the point of paying a visit to Eng- 
land, counted for little against the persistent 
friendliness of the king. A new danger, 
however, arose for Anne when the duke him- 
self began to falter in his purpose. By way 
of keeping him in this temper Sir Charles Ber- 
keley (afterwards Lord Falmouth), the same 
courtier whom Clarendon charges with having 
originally sought to injure him by promoting 
this match, induced the younger Henry .Ter- 
myn. Lord Arran, and others, ^ all men of 
honour’ (Gkammont, pp. 162 sqq.), to furnish 
the duke with personal evidence of his wife’s 
misconduct with them before her marriage. 

The duchess was on 22 Oct. 1660 delivered 
of a son. But it was still some little time 
before, Berkeley having confessed his fraud, 
a complete reaction took place in the duke’s 
mind. Though neither the Princess of Orange, 
then on her ill-fated visit to England, nor the 
Duke of Gloucester could welcome her to 
court, yet her worst enemy, the queen-mother, 
was converted by an opportune letter from Car- 
dinal Mazarin. While she now very graciously 
received both the chancellor and his daughter. 


the hitter accex)ted the submission of Berkeley 
and promised to forget his offence Finally 
the king assured Clarendon that in sum he 
was contented with the match ; ‘ his daughter 
was a woman of great wit and excellent 
parts ; ’ she would take good advice from her 
father, and exert her beneficial influence over 
her husband. This prediction was very in- 
completely fulfilled. 

The Duke and Duchess of York had a 
family of eight children, but only two of 
these, Mary and Anne, lived more than a 
year or two beyond infancy. The eldest of 
their four sons (whose identities have been 
much confused; they are distinguished accu- 
rately in Lister, Life of Clarendon, ii. 485, 
from Sandeord, Geneal. Hist. ; cf. DoYLE, 
Official Baronage, i. 298, ii. 268 ; and W. A. 
Likbst, Redigreo of the House of Stuaid, 
1889), Charles, duke of Cambridge, died 5 May 
1661 (cf. Hartlib to Worthington in W’^orth- 
IKOTON, Diary and Correspondence, i. 310) ; the 
same title was bestowed upon two younger 
brothers, James and Edgar, born 13 July 1663 
and 14 Sept. 1667 (cf. Pepys) ; the third, 
Charles,born4.Tuly 1666, was createdDuke of 
Kendal, but died 22 May 1667, only a month 
before the death of his elder brother James 
(20 June 1667; cf. Pepys, 14 May 1667; 
Marvelt.’s savage epigram ' Upon his [Cla- 
rendon’s] Grandchildren,’ Works, i. 392). Two 
younger daughters lilcewise died in infancy. 

The duchess clearly exercised in many 
ways a salutary influence over her husband ; 
and it was even asserted that, while reserv- 
ing a handsome margin for her own expendi- 
ture on jewels and the like, she kept a tight 
handover the duke’s general budget (Pepys, 
27 Jan. 1 668) . Her court was thought more 
select while less numerous than that of Queen 
Catherine (Gbammont, p. 1 10 ; see Jesse, iii. 
475-6). She patronised vSir Peter Lely, who 
painted many portraits of her, and whom she 
is said to have commissioned to paint an 
entire series of the handsomest persons at 
court (Gbammokt, p. 191). Kor was she 
without literary talents ; in addition to the 
sketch of the IPrincess of Orange she began 
a narrative, founded on her husband’s jour- 
nals, of part of his career (see Burnet, vi. 
307; and cf. Horace Walpole, u.s.,pp. 417- 
418). Her quickness of intelligence and 
readiness to make friends even of enemies 
account for the impression which prevailed 
that ' the Duke of York, in all things but in 
his amours, was led by the nose by his wife ’ 
(Pepys, 30 Oct. 1668). According to Cla- 
rendon ( Continuation of LAfe, iii. 65-8) at- 
tempts were made about 1666, by bringing 
tbis impression home to the king, and at the 
same time by urging the duke and duchess 
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to insist on an increase of their allowance, j 
to help in sowing ill-will between the royal | 
brothers, and the duchess was, notwithstand- ' 
ing her father’s advice, found ready to listen | 
to such insidious counsels. Unfortunately, 
however, the duke’s constant succession of 
anaours could not fail of itself to produce 
trouble, and the duchess had grounds enough 
for a jealousy which, according to Pepys ' 
(15 May 1662), was very burdensome to her ' 
consort. Soon she was said to have com- 
plained to the king and to her father about 
the duke’s attachment to Lady Chesterfield, 
who in consequence had to withdraw into 
the country {ih. 3 Nov. 1G62), where she died. 
Other intrigues followed with the duchess’s 
maids of honour (Ghammokt, ch. ix.) and 
other ladies ; and in one case the malevo- 
lence of the enemies of the duchess did not 
shrink from asserting that she had taken 
deadly vengeance upon her rival ; a lampoon 
attributing the death of Lady Denham (6 Jan. 
1667) to poison administerecl by order of the 
duchess was actually affixed to the door of 
her palace (see MABVEiiL, Last Instructions 
to a Fainter, 1. 44, and Clarendon^s ILouse- 
Warming, st. vii. ; Worhs, i. 342, 385 ; and 
art. Denham, Sih John, 1615-1669). 

In consequence, it was suggested (Geam- 
MONT, p. 274), of the duke’s amour with the 
ugly Arabella Churchill [q. v.], the duchess 
was said to have resorted to a more ordinary 
method of revenge by countenancing the ad- 
vances of Henry Sidney, the youngest son 
of the Earl of Leicester.' He had been at- 
tached about 1665 as groom of the bed- 
chamber to her husband’s household, and was 
subsequently appointed master of the horse 
to the duchess herself. It must be left an 
open question whether there actually existed 
between them relations of a nature'to justify 
the ebullition of anger in the duke, and 
whether this was the cause of Sidnev’s tern- 
porary banishment from the court (Pepts, 
9 .Tan. and 15 Oct. 1666 ; cf. Memoirs of Sir 
John Fereshy, ed. 1873, p. 65). 

Shortly after Clarendon’s fall from power 
Pepys (3 Sept. 1667) found her and her hus- 
band alone, ^ methought melancholy, or else 
I thought so.’ Under the new regime it was 
rumomred that a kind of cartel had been 
arranged between the pair and Lady Castle- 
maine to operate against Buckingham and 
Arlington (Pepts, 16 Jan. 1669 ; cf. 6 A.pril 
1668). About the same time it was noticed 
that she had ceased to communicate as a 
member of the church of England, while in 
conversation she displayed a marked inclina- 
tion to the doctrines and usages of .Borne 
(Bithnbt, i. 666). In August 1670, with a 
view, it has been suggested, to recover her 


influence over her husband, himself already 
to all intents and purposes a convert, sh(i was 
actually received into the Boman catholic 
church. Her conversion was not made public 
till her death, though in December 1670 her 
^ intention’ had been made known by the duke 
to the king. No other person except Father 
Hunt, a Franciscan, who reconciled her, and 
a lady and a servant in attendance, was privy 
to the transaction {Life of Jaynes II, i. 452-3) ,* 
but it became known to her father (see his 
^ Two Letters to the Duke and Duchess of 
York, occasioned by her entering the Boman 
Catholic Beligion,’ in State Tracts under 
Charles II (1689), pp. 439-42). A paper dated 
20 Aug. was left behind her after her death 
explaining with clearness and dignity the 
motives of her conversion (it will be found in 
Kennett, History of England, iii. 292-3). It 
was publislied by James II in 1686, together 
with papers of the same kind by Charles II, 
and produced in the same year an ^ Answer ’ 
followed by a ^ Keply.’ Some years afterwards 
Father Maimbourg, in his ‘ Histoire clu Cal- 
vinisme,’ while printing the duchess’s paper, 
attributedher change of faith to the n egligence 
of the two prelates upon whose guidance she 
depended. The names of the bishops impli- 
cated are variously given as Morley, bishop 
of Winchester (Bennett andDuuNET, i. 307), 
Archbishoi) Sheldon, and Bland ford, bishop 
of Worcester. Morley vindicated himself in 
an ^Answer to a Letter written by a Komish 
Priest,’ together with which he published a 
^ Letter to Anne, Duchess of York, a few 
months before her death’ (Evelyn, Corre- 
s'pondoMce, iii. 401-2 and note; cf, BiriiNET, i. 
567-8; and Bockestee, ^ Meditations,’ &:c., 
1675, in Correspondence of Lords Clarendon 
and, Fochester, 1828, ii. 647, Appendix iv.) 

On 31 March 1671 the Duchess of York 
died, after receiving the riatiemn of the 
church of Borne, Her husband and Queen 
Catherine were present during her last hours. 
By her desire Blandford, bishop of Worcester, 
on his arrival with Laurence Hyde, at that 
time still in doubt as to his sister’s conver- 
sion, was informed of the fact by the diike. 
Before taking his departure the bishop con- 
tented himself with a short exhortation, on 
the conclusion of wliich the dying 'woman 
asked, ^ What is trutli P ’ and in her agony 
reiterated the word ^ truth ’ before she 
breathed her last (Bxjenet, i. 568). After 
her death a letter arrived from her father, 
expostulating with her on her conversion 
fsee for this Lxsteb, Life of Clarendon, ii. 
481-4). She had for some time suffered from 
the disease (cancer in the breast) of which 
she died. She was privately interred in the 
vault of Mary Queen of Scots in Henry VII’s 
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chapel at Westminster (Jesse, iii. 482; Mae- 
YELL, Works, i. 256). 

Anne Hyde was doubtless not very differ- 
ent in manners and morals from her sur- 
roundings, but the charges both horrible and 
^ loathsome brought against her in Marvell’s 
satires may safely be rejected {Last Instruc- 
tions to a Painter, 1667, 11. 49-68 ; also 
Advice to a Painter, 11. 44-54, and An His- 
torical Poem, 20, Works, i. 255-6, 314-15, 
343; id. ii. Introd. xvii sqq.) Manifestly she 
was not popular; the Duke of Gloucester 
amiably said that his sister-in-law smelt of 
her father’s green-bag, and in a parvenue the 
pride habitually imputed to her was natu- 
rally resented (cf. Pepys, 11 April 1662 and 

23 June 1667 ; Buritet, i. 568). She was also 
reputed to be extravagant in expenditure and 
‘ state,’ and too fond of eating (Gbammonp, 
p. 274). But though in some ways unattrac- 
tive, and not beautiful, she was a woman of 
exceptional talents and accomplishments, and 
gifted with discretion and tact, together with 
a certain innate grandeur of both manner and 
spirit (Burn'et, i. 307). 

The most favourable of the numerous por- 
traits of the duchess painted by Sir Peter 
Lely is thought to be that at Wentworth, 
which is prolDably the picthre inspected by 
Pepys 18 June 1662 (cf.. 24 March 166(5 

as to a later portrait). Others are at the 
Grove, Watford, in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and elsewhere (see Lewis, Lives of 
the Friends of Clarendon, iii. 372-4). An 
original portrait was said to decorate a panel 
in the manor-house at Wandsworth (Times, 

24 April 1889). 

[Clarendon’s Life, with Continuation, and 
History of the Rebellion, Oxford, 1826-7; Life 
of James II, 2 vols. 4to, London, 1816; Burnet’s 
History of his own Time, vol, i., Oxford, 18t33; 
Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence ; Pepys’s 
Diary ; Memoirs of Count Grammont, Bohn’s 
edit., 1840 ; Works of Andrew Marvell, ed. A. B. 
Grosart (Fuller Worthies Library).] A. W. W, 

HYDE, CATHERINE, afterwards Dir- 
OIIESS OE (iUEENSRERRY {d. 1777). [Soe 
under DoiraiAs, Charles, third Duke or 
Queehsberry, 1698-1778.] 

HYDE, DAVID de la ( ji. 1580), clas- 
sical scholar, was, in Wood’s opinion, an 
Irishman by birth. There was an Irish 
knightly family of the name seated at Moy- 
clare in King’s County, the heads of which — 
Sir Walter and his son Sir James de la 
Hyde — suffered proscription for their share 
in Fitzgerald’s revolt of 1535 (Holinshed, 
ii. 96, ed. Hooker ; Feoude, Hist, of^ Eng- 
land, ii. 321). The family was possibly a 
branch of the De la Hydes of Brimpton in 
Berkshire (Ashmole, Berkshire, iii. 296). 

VOL. XXVIII. 


David de la Hyde graduated B.A. at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, in 1548, was admitted 
probationary fellow of his college in 1549, 
and M.A. in 1563. He studied the civil law 
for five years, and supplicated to be admitted 
B.C.L. on 21 Feb. 1658, but admission was 
refused. De la Hyde was, says W ood, ' much 
adored for his most excellent faculty in dis- 
puting,’ which he exercised both before the 
university and his own college. Ejected from 
Merton in 1500 for denying the queen’s 
supremacy, he went to Ireland, ^ where,’ says 
Richard Stanihurst (Description of Ireland, 
c. 7, ap. lioLiNSHED, ii. 40), ^ he became an 
exquisite and profound clerk, well seen in 
the Greek and Latin tongues, expert in the 
mathematics, and a proper antiquary. Ilis 
pen was not lazy, but daily breedmg of 
learned books.’ He seems to have been in 
England again in 1561. In the list of the 
recusants of that year given by Strype (An- 
nals, i. 412, ed. Oxford, 1824), *De la Hyde is 
said to bo ‘ at his liberty, saving that he is re- 
strained to come within twenty miles of either 
of the universities.’ He is noted in the margin 
as Wery stubborn, and worthy to be looked 
into.’ Of the ‘ many learned books ’ of which 
Stanihurst speaks, there appears to be no 
trace. W^ood, who had never seen them, 
says that they were printed over the sea. 
Two tracts by De la J Lyde, ^ Schemata rhe- 
torica in tabulam contracta’ and ^ De ligno 
et fueno,’ were known to Wood in manu- 
script. The latter, an oration delivered with 
great effect in Merton College Hall in praise 
of Jasper Hey wood [q. v.], when Christmas 
lord, or king of misrule, in the college, is 
still extant among Wood’s manuscripts in tlie 
Ashmolean Museum. 

[Wood’s Athenf© Oxon. i. 456, ed. Bliss ; 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 126, 138, 154 ; Wood’s Antiq. of 
tho ITniv, of Oxford, ii. 136, 146, od. Gutcli ; 
Dodd’s Oimrch Hist. ii. 116, Erxissels, 1739.] 

J. T-t. 

HYDE, EDWARD, D.D. (1607-1659), 
royalist divine, born in 1607, was one of the 
eleven sons of Sir Lawrence Hyde of Salis- 
bury. He was educated at Westminster School, 
and elected thence, in 1625, to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He became fellow of Ins 
college, was appointed tutor 1636, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1637. Ho was created D.D. of 
Oxford University in January 1(542-3, and. 
was presented to the rectory of Brightwell 
in Berkshire, but after 1645 the living was 
sequestered from him for ^scandal in life and 
disaffection to the Parliament.’ By an order 
of the parliamentary committee, dated 8 March 
1049, he was granted a fifth of the annual 
value of the living for the support of his 
family, but his successor, John Ley, suc- 

3^ li 
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CGeded in ohtainmg a dispensation from tliis 
payment in 1652, on the ground that Hyde 
was possessed of lands and woods in "Wilt- 
shire, and that his wife’s father was wealthy. 
The matter was brought before the public by 
John Ley in ^ An Acquittance or Discharge 
from Dr. E. H. his Demand of a Fifth Part 
of the Kectory of Br. in Barks,’ &c., 1654, 
4to, which included ' An Apologie against 
the Doctors Defamations ... at Oxford atid 
elsewhere,’ and ^A Preparative to further 
Contestation about other Differences.’ It was 
followed in 1655 by ‘ General Reasons . . . 
against the Defalcation of a Fifth Part of the 
Minister’s Maintenance, . . . whereto are 
added particular Reasons against the Pay- 
ment ... to Dr. E. H. . . . Together with an 
Answer to a Letter of the said Dr. E. H,, 
occasioned by the late Insurrection at Salis- 
bury.’ An account of the ^ further Contesta- 
tion ’ would seem to be given in ' A Debate 
concerning the English Liturgy . . . drawn 
out in two English and two Latine Epistles 
written betwixt Edward Hyde, D.D., and 
John Ley;’ this was published by Ley in 
1656, 4to. Hyde retired from Brightwell to 
Oxford, and resided in the precincts of Hart 
Hall. He ‘studied frequently in Bodley’s 
Library,’ and preached in the church of Holy- 
well in the suburbs till ‘ silenced by the 
Faction.’ In 1668 he obtained, by favour 
of his exiled kinsman, Edward Hyde, the 
lord chancellor, letters patent for the deanery 
of "Windsor, but died 10 Aug. 1659 at Salis- 
bury, before he could enjoy his preferment. 
He was buried in the cathedral. 

Hyde was the author of: 1. ‘A Wonder 
and yet no Wonder; a great Red Dragon in 
Heaven,’ London, 1661, 8yo. 2. ‘The Mys- 
tery of Christ in us,’ &c., London, 1651, 8vo. 
This consists of six sermons on various 
topics. 3. ‘ A Christian Legacy, consisting 
of two parts : i. A Preparation for Death, 
ii. A Consolation against Death,’ Oxford, 1657, 
12mo. 4. ‘ Christ and his Church, or Chris- 
tianity explained, under seven Evangelical 
and Ecclesiastical Heads, &c. With a Justi- 
fication of the Church of England,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1668, 4to. 6. ‘A Christian Vindication 
of Truth against Errour, concerning these 
Seven Controversies,’ &c., London, 1669, 
12mo. The book is against ‘ G.B.,’ who had 
written on the Roman catholic side against, 
the English church. After Hyde’s death 
B. Boreman edited two works left in manu- 
script: 6i ‘‘The True' Catholick’s Tenure, 
or a good Christianas Certainty, which he 
ought to have of his Religion, and may have 
of his Salvation,’ Cambridge, 1662, Svo. 
7. ‘ AllegiCnee and Conscience not fled out 
of England^ or the Doctrine of the Church 


of England concerning Allegiancf^ and Su- 
premacy: as it was delivered by the former 
Author upon the occasion and at the time of 
trying the King by his own Subjects ; in 
several Sermons, anno 1649,’ Cambridge, 
1662, Bvo. A Latin poem by Hyde is pre- 
fixed to Dean Duport’s translation of Job 
into Greek verse (1637), and he contributed 
to the ‘ Cambridge Poems ’ sonui verses in 
celebration of the birth of the Princess Eliza- 
beth (1635). 

[Welch’s Alumni Wostmonast. p. 97; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 569, 575, 613, iv. 833 ; 
Wood’s Fasti, ii. 61; Cole MSS. xlv. 233, 210; 
D. Lloyd’s Memoirs, &c.,p. 541 ; Walker’s Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy, p. 260, ed. 1711.] B. B. 

HYDE, EDWARD, Eabl of Clab-endon' 
(1609-1674), descended from a family of 
Hydes established at Norbury in Cheshire, 
son of Henry Hyde of Dinton, Wiltshire, 
by Mary, daughter of Edward Langford of 
Trowbridge, was born on 18 Feb. 1608-9 
(Libtee, Life of Clarendon^ i. 1 ; The Life . 
of Clarendon; written by himself, ed. 1857, 
i. § 1). In Lent term 1622 Hyde entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; failed, in spite of 
a royal mandate, to obtain a demyship at 
Magdalen College, and graduated B.A. on 
14 Feb. 1626 (Listek, i. 4; Wood, Athcnce 

0. von. ed. Bliss, iii. 1018). He left the uni- 
versity ‘ rather with the opinion of a young 
man of parts and pregnancy of wit, than that 
he had improved it much by industry ’ ( Life, 

1. 8). His father had destined him for the 
church, but the death of two elder brothers 
made him heir to the paternal estate, and in 
1626 he became a member of the Middle 
Temple (Listee, i. 6). Tn spite of the care 
which his uncle, Chief Justice Sir Nicholas 
Hyde [q. v.], bestowed on his legal educa- 
tion, he preferred to devote himself to polite 
learning and history, and sought the society 
of wits and scholars. In February 1634 
"Hyde was one of tlie managers of the masque 
whicli the Inns of Court presented to the king 
as a protest against Prynne’s illiberal attack 
i^pou the drama (Whitelooke, Memorials, 
f. 19). Jonaon, Selden, Waller, Hales, and 
other eminent writers were amonghis friends. 
In his old age he need to say ‘ that he owed 
all the little he knew and the little good that 
was in him to the friendship and conver- 

' aation of the most excellent men in their 
several kinds that lived in that age,’ but 
always recaRed with most fondness his ‘ en- 
tire and unreserved’ friendship with Lord 
Falkland {Life, i. 26, 35)., 

In 1629 Hyde married Anne, daughter of 
Sir George Ayliffe of Gretenham, Wiltshire. 
She died six months later, but the marriage 
connected him with the "Villiers family, and 
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gained him many powerful friends (Listee, 
i. 9 ; Life^ i. 13). This connection was one 
of the motives which induced Hyde to vindi- 
cate Buckingham’s memory in his earliest 
historical work, a tract entitled ^ The Differ- 
ence and Disparity between the Estate and 
Condition of George, Duke of Buckingham, 
and Bobert, Earl of Essex’ {lieliquice Wot- 
toniancB, ed. 1685, pp. 185-202). Accordingto 
Hyde’s friend, Sir John Bramston, Charles I 
was so pleased with this piece that he wished 
the author to Avrite Buckingham’s life {Auto- 
biography of Sir John Bramston, p”. 255). 

Hyde’s second marriage, 10 July 1634, with 
Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, 
one of the masters of requests, still further 
improved his fortunes (Chestee, Westmin- 
ster Itegisters, p, 167). He had been called 
to the bar on 22 Nov. 1633, began noAv 
seriously to devote himself to his x>rofession, 
and soon acquired a good practice in the 
court of requests. In December 1034 he was 
appointed keeper of the writs and rolls of the 
common pleas (Beamston’, p. 255; Doyle, 
Official Baronage, i. 402). The courage and 
ability with which Hyde conducted the peti- 
tion of the London merchants against the 
late lord treasurer, Portland, gained him the 
favour of Laud. He was consequently ‘used 
with more countenance by all the judges 
in Westminster Hall and the eminent prac- 
tisers, than is usually given to men of his 
years’ {Life, i. 23). His income grew,' he 
increased his paternal estate by buying ad- 
joining land, and he made influential friends. 

Hyde began his political career as a member 
of the popular party. Although he did not 
share the hostility of the puritans to Laud’s 
ecclesiastical policy, nor the common ani- 
mosity of the lawyers to the churchmen, he 
was deeply stirred by the perversions and 
violations of the law which marked the twelve 
years of the king’s personal rule (1628-'40). 
In the Sliort parliament of 1 640 he sat for 
Wootton Bassett, was a member of seven im- 
portant committees, and gained great ap- 
plause by attacking the jurisdiction of the 
earl marshal’s court (Listee, i. 62 ; Life, i. 
78). According to his own accoxxnt, which 
cannot be im^flicitly trusted, he endeavoured 
to mediate between the king and the com- 
mons, and used his influence with Laud to 
prevent a dissolution. 

In the Long parliament Hyde represented 
Saltash, and, as before, principally directed 
his reforming i!eal ,to questions connected 
with the administration of the law. He re- 
newed his motion against the marshal’s court, 
obtained a committee, and produced a report 
which practically abolished that institution. 
Hyde also acted as chairman of the com- 


mittees which examined into the jurisdic- 
tions of the council of Wales and the council 
of the N orth, and gained great popularity by 
his speech against the latter (26 April 1641 ; 
Bushwoeth, iv. 230). He took a leading 
part in the proceedings against the judges, 
and laid before the lords (6 July 1641) the 
charge against the barons of the exchequer 
{ih. IV, 333). In the proceedings against 
Strafford he acted with the popular party, 
helped to prepare the articles of impeach- 
ment, was added on 25 March 1641 to the 
committee for expediting the trial, and on 
28 April took up a message to the lords beg- 
ging that special precautions might be taken 
to prevent Strafford’s escape ( Commons Jour- 
nals, ii. 112, 130). Hyde’s name does not ap- 
pear in the list of those voting against the 
attainder bill, and it is hardly possible to 
doubt that lie voted for that measure. He 
may have ultimately joined the party who 
were contented with Strafford’s exclusion 
from affairs of state ; but the story of his in- 
terview with Essex on this subject contains 
manifest impossibilities {Behellion, hi. 101 ; 
Gaedinee, ix. 34-0). 

Ohurch questions soon led Hyde to sepa- 
rate himself from the popular party. He 
opposed, in February 1641, the reception 
of the London petition, against episcopacy, 
and in May the demand of the Scots for the 
assimilation of the English ecclesiastical 
system to the Scottish {ih. ix. 281, 377). He 
opposed also, differing for the first time with 
Falkland, the bill for the exclusion of the 
clergy from secular office, and was from the 
beginning the most indefatigable adversary 
of the Boot and Branch Bill. The house 
Avent into committee on that bill on 11 July 
1641, and its supporters, hoping to silence 
Hyde, made him chairman. In this capacity 
he so successfully obstructed tlie measure 
that it was dropped {Itebellion, iii, 150-6, 
240“2). Hyde’s attitude attracted the notice 
of the king, who sent for him and urged him 
to persist in the church’s defence {IJfe, i. 93), 
At the opening of the second session his se- 
verance from his former friends was still 
more marked, and Secretary Nicholas recom- 
mended him to the king as one of the chief 
champions of the royal prerogative (Evelyet, 
Diary, ed. 1879, iv. 116). He resisted Pym’s 
attempt to make the grant of supplies for 
the reconqueat of Ireland dependent on par- 
liament’s approval of tlie king’s choice of 
councillors, and opposed the Grand Remon- 
strance, though admitting that the narrative 
part of it Avas ‘ true and modestly expressed ’ 
(Garbtitee, X. 65, 76 ; Vebiitey, Notes on the 
Long Barlia^nent, pp. 121, 126), Do sought 
by an attempted protest to prevent the print- 
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ing of the Remonstrance, and composed an 
answer to it, which the king, at Lord Dighy’s 
instigation, adopted and published as his 
own (His Majesty's Declaration^ January 
1642; Husbands, Collection, 1643, p. 24; Re~ 
hellion, iv. 167 ; Life, ii. 1 j. In January 1642, 
when Falkland and Colepeper entered tLe 
king’s service, Charles offered to make Hyde 
solicitor-general in place of Oliver St. John ; 
but Hyde believed that he could be more useful 
in a private capacity, and refused the oifer. 
He undertook, however, to confer with Colc- 
peper and Falkland on the management of 
the king’s business in the House of Commons, 
and to keep him constantly informed of their 
debates. Charles promised that he would 
do nothing that concerned his service in the 
House of Commons without their joint ad- 
vice’ (Rebellion, iv. 126; Life, ii. 4). A few 
days later occurred the attempt to arrest the 
five members — a plan suggested by Higby, and 
not communicated to Hyde and his friends. 
They were ^ so much disj)leased and dejected’ 
that only Hhe abstracted considerations of 
duty and conscience ’ kept them still in the 
king’s service (Rebellion, iv. 168). The resort 
of Colepeper and Falkland to his lodgings 
exposed Hyde to suspicion, and he could not 
communicate with the king except in secret. 
On 27 Feb., however, being charged with 
an address from parliament, he obtained an 
interview with Charles at Greenwich, and 
was commissioned to write answers to all 
the messages and declarations of parliament. 
The king adopted Hyde’s suggested reply to 
the address he had ^ust presented, and pro- 
mised to transcribe llyde’s answers himself, in 
order to keep their authorship a secret (Life, 
ii. 6, 16, 28 ; Husbands, p. 83). Hyde re- 
mained at "Westminster till about 20 May 
1642, and then, pretending ill-health and the 
need of country air, loft London, and rejoined 
the king at York about the beginning of June 
(Life, ii. 14, 16; cf. Gakdinbe, x. 169). 

Hyde recommended Charles to refuse 
further concessions, and to adhere to strictly 
legal and constitutional methods. Writing 
to Charles in March 1642, Hyde urged him 
to abandon all intention of appealing to force, 
and to ait as quietly at York as if he were still 
at Whitehall, relying on the ^ affections of 
those persons who have been the severest 
asaertors of the public liberties, and so, be- 
sides their duty and loyalty to your person, 
are in love with your inclinations to peace 
and justice, and value their own interests 
upon the preservation of your rights ’ ( Claren- 
don State Rapm, ii. 139). In Hyde’ s view, 
the king was ^ to shelter himself wholly under 
the law, to grant anything that by the law 
he was compelled to grant, and to deny what 


by the law was in his owir power, and which 
he found inconvenient to consent to ; and to 
oppose and punish any extravagant attempt 
by the force and power of the law, presuming 
that the king and the law together would 
have been strong enough for any encounter ’ 
(Rebellion, 217, 278, vi. 12). I’liis constant 
appeal to tlie ^ known laws of the land ’ against 
the arbitrary votes of a pari iamentary maj or ity 
is the keynote of all Hyde’s manifestos. Cour- 
tiers complained tliat their Cspirit of accom- 
modation wounded the rcjgality,’ and Hobbes 
scoffs at their author as in love with ^ mixed 
monarchy ’ (Memoirs of Sir P. Warwich, p. 
19(i; Behemoth, ed. 1682, p. 192). But if 
Hyde’s policy was too purely negative to heal 
the breach between the king and his subjects, 
it yet succeeded in gaining him the support 
of half the nation (Gaedinbr, x. 169). 

From the first, however, Hyde had to 
struggle against the influence of less consti- 
tutional councillors, such as the queen and 
Lord Higby. The king’s plan of going to 
Ireland, his attempt on liull, and his dis- 
missal of the Earls of Essex and Holland, 
were all measures adopted against Hyde’s 
advice or without his knowledge {Life, ii. 
17 ; Rebellion, v. 33, 78, 88). But though 
Charles might share his confidence with 
others, he recognised Hyde’s pi'o-eminont 
fitness to act as his spokesman. When per- 
suaded to send a message of peace to the 
parliament, the king would have none hut 
Hyde to draw it, and confessed ‘ that lie was 
better pleased with the raessnge itself than 
the thought of sending it ’ {Rebellion, vi. 8 n.) 
Between May 1642 and March 1645 Hyde 
penned nearly all the ^ declarations’ puhliBned 
hy the king. The answer to the ' XIX Pro- 
positions ’ and the apology for the king’s at- 
tack on Brentford are trhe only exceptions of 
importance (Life, ii. 61 ; Rebellion, vi. 126). 
He tells us that he also employed his pen 
in composing a number of lighter pieces, 
speeches, letters, and parodies directed against 
the parliament and its leaders ii. 69). 
The only one of these at present identified is 
‘ Two Speeches made in the House of Peers 
on Monday, 19 Dec., one for and one against 
Accommodation, the one by the Earl of 
Pembroke, the other hy the Lord Brooke, 
1642’ (Somers Tracts, ed. Scott, vi. 6)76). 

"When the war began, Hyde applied him- 
self to the task of raising money. It was 
partly through his agency that the king ob- 
tained a loan of 10,000^. from Oxford. Ho 
was specially selected to raise a loan from 
the catholics, and negotiated the sale of a 
peerage to Sir Richard Newport (Rebellion, 
vi. 67, 65, 66). He was present at Edgehill, 
though he topk no actual part in the battle 
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(ib. yi. 79 n,') The House of Gommous ex- 
pelled him (11 Aug. 1642), and he was one 
of the eleven persons who were to he excepted 
from pardon (21 Sept.), an exception which 
was repeated in subsequent propositions for 
peace (Husba.i^ds, p. 633). 

During his stay at Oxford, from October 
1642 to March 1645, Hyde lived in All Souls 
College. In the spring of 1643 he at last 
-exchanged the position of secret adviser for 
that of an avowed and responsible servant 
of the crown. On 22 Feb. he was admitted 
to the privy council and hnighted, and on 
3 March appointed chancellor of the exche- 
quer {Life, ii. 77 ; Black, Oxford JDocquets, 
p. 361). The king wished to raise him still 
higher. H must make Ned Hyde secretary 
of state, for the truth is I can trust nobody 
else,’ said an intercepted letter from Charles 
to the queen. But Hyde was unwilling to 
supersede his friend Nicholas, and refused 
the offered post both now, and later after Falk- 
land’s death. Promotion so rapid for a man 
of his age and rank aroused general jealousy, 
■especially among the members of his own 
profession. Courtiers considered him an up- 
start, and soldiers regarded him with the 
hostility which they felt for the privy coun- 
cil in general (cf. Lehellion, vii. 278-82 ; Life, 
ii. 73, hi. 37). As chancellor of the ex- 
chequer Hyde, in his endeavours to raise 
money for the support of the war, was con- 
cerned in procuring the loan known as ^ the 
Oxford engagement,’ and became personally 
bound for the repayment of some of the sums 
lent to the king ( Committee for Advance 
of Money, p. 1002 ; Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 154). His attempt to bring the Bristol 
custom-dues into the exchequer brought him 
into collision Avith Ashburnham, the trea- 
surer of the army {Life, iii. 33). 

In the autumn of 1643 the king created a 
secret committee, or (junto,’ who were con- 
sulted on all important matters before they 
were discussed in the privy council. It con- 
sisted of Hyde and five others, and met 
every Friday at Oriel College {Life, iii. 37, 
58 ; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 280, 290). In 
the difierent conferences for peace Hyde was 
habitually employed in the most delicate per- 
sonal negotiations, a duty for which his for- 
mer intimacy with many of the parliament’s 
commissioners specially qualified him. Over- 
estimating, as his history shows, the influ- 
ence of personal causes in producing the civil 
war, he believed that judicious concessions 
to the leaders would suffice to end it. In 
the summer of 1642 he had made special 
efforts to win over the Earl of Pembroke {ih. 
ii. 144-8 ; Pebellion, vi. 401 w.) During the 
Oxford negotiations in March 1643 he in- 


trigued to gain the Earl of Northumberland, 
and vainly strove to persuade the king to 
appoint him lord high admiral {Life, iii. 4- 
12). In the folloAving summer, when Bed- 
ford, Clare, and Holland deserted the parlia- 
ment, Hyde stood almost alone in recom- 
mending that the deserters should be well 
received by king, queen, and court, and held 
the failure to adopt this plan the greatest 
oversight committed by the king {Pebellion, 

vii. 185, 244). When it was too late, 
Hyde’s policy Avas adopted. In February 
1645, during the Uxbridge negotiations, he 
and three others Avere empoAvered to promise 
places of profit to repentant parliamentarians, 
but his conferences with Denbigh, Pembroke, 
Whitelocke, and ITollis led to no result {ib* 

viii. 243-8 ; Whitelocke, Memorials, f. 127 ; 
Harleian Miscellany, vii. 659). 

Throughout these negotiations Hyde op- 
posed any real concessions on the main ques- 
tions at issue between king and parliament* 
At Uxbridge (January 1645) he was the 
principal figure among the king’s commis- 
sioners, prepared all the papers, and took the 
lead in all the debates {Pebellion, vii. 252). 
He defended Ormonde’s truce with the Irish 
rebels, and disputed Avith Whitelocke on the 
question of the king’s right to the militia 
{ih, viii. 266). Already, in an earlier ne- 
gotiation with the Scottish commissioners 
(February 1643), he had earned their detesta- 
tion by opposing their demands for ecclesi- 
astical uniformity, and at Uxbridge he was 
as persistent in defending episcopacy. Never- 
thel ess, he Avas prepared to accept a limited 
measure of toleration, but regarded the offers 
made at Uxbridge as the extreme limit of 
reasonable concessions {Clarendon State Pa-- 
pers, ii. 237). 

The most characteristic result of Hyde’s 
influence during this period was the calling 
of the Oxford parliament (December 1043). 
He saw the strength Avhich the name of a 
parliament gave the popular party, and was 
anxious to deprive them of that advantage. 
Some of the king’s advisers ui*ged him to dis- 
solve the Long parliament by proclamation, 
and to declare the act for its continuance 
invalid from the beginning. Hyde opposed 
this course, arguing that it would alienate 
public opinion {Life, iii. 40). His hope Avas 
to deprive the Long parliament of all moral 
authority by showing that it was neither free 
nor representative {Peh(4lion, vii. 326). With 
this object, Avhen t.he Scots accepted tlxe Long 
mrliament’s invitation to send an army into 
England, Hyde proposed the letter of the 
royalist peers to the Scottish ])rivy council^ 
and the summoning of the royalist members 
of parliament to meet at O.xford {ih. vii. 323). 
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Botli expedients proved ineHeetual. The Ox- 
ford parliament was helpful in raising money, 
but useless in negotiating with the parlia- 
ment at Westminster, while the Icing re- 
sented its independence and its demands for 
peace. 

With the failure of Hyde’s policy the king 
fell completely under the inllueuce of less 
scrupulous and less constitutioTuil advisers. 
On 4 March 1045 Hyde was despat ched to 
Bristol as one of the council charged witli 
the care of the prince of Wales atid the go- 
vernment of the west. The king was anxious 
to place so trustwortliy a servant near the 
prince, and glad no doubt to remove so 
strong an opponent of his Irish plans, Al- 
ready Charles had given to Glamorgan ^ those 
strange powers and instructions ’ wliichHyde 
subsequently pronounced to be ^ inexcusable 
to justice, piety, and ])rudence’ {Clarendon 
State Papers', ii. 357 ; Lifi^ iii. 50 ; Hehellion, 
vhi. 253). 

The arrival of the prince in the west was 
followed by a sericvS of disputes between his 
council and the local military commanders. 
Hyde, who was the moving spirit of the 
council, paints in the blackest colours the 
misconduct of Goring and Gronvilh^ ; hut the 
king’s initial error in appointing semi-inde- 
pendent military commanders, and then set- 
ting a hoard of privy councillors to control 
them, was largely responsible for the failure 
of the campaign. Hyde complains bitterly 
that, but for the means used at court to 
diminish the power of the council, they would 
have raised the best army that had been in 
England since the rebellion began, and, with 
Hopton to command it, might have elYected 
much (Listbk, iii. 20; llehellion^bi..7 ri, 43). 
But when Hopton at last took over the 
command of Goring’a ^ dissoJ.uto, undisci- 
plined, beaten army,’ it was too late for suc- 
cess, and his defeat at Torrington (10 Feb. 
1646) obliged the prince’s councillors to pro- 
vide for the safety of their charge. 

The king had at first ordered the prince 
to take refuge in France, and then, on the 
remonstrance of his council, suggested Den- 
mark. Hyde’s aim was to keep the prince 
as long as possible in English territory, and 
as long as possible out of France. As no 
ship could be found fit for the Danish voyage, 
the prince and his council established them- 
8elye§ at Scilly (4 March 1646), and, when 
th^ parttamentia^ry fieet rendered the islands 
initeBable^reMved to Jersey (17 April). On 
the Jersey was insecure, the 

qneeii, “at 'Ordered the prince to join her 
^ kn^’ ^ the advice’ of Hyde 

and his lihe prince obeyed (ClaTendon 
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48), Hyde distrusted th(‘ French govern- 
ment, feared the inllueneo oi‘t ho queen, and 
was afraid oi' alienating hlnglish public 
opinion {(Uarendon Slate Papers j ii. 235, 
287). 

Though Hyde’s opposition to the queen in 
tliis matter was the main cause of her subse- 
quent hostility to him, Ins policy was in 
other resp(>,cts "diametrically o])poscd to that 
which she advocat.ed. She pressed the king 
to })uy the support of the Hcot^s by sacrificing 
the church, llyde expected nothing good 
from their aid, and would not pay their 
price {ib. ii. 201, 339). lie was equally hos- 
tile to her ])laris for restoring the king by 
French or foreign forces {ih. ii. 307, 329, 
339). He was resolved not to sacrifice a 
foot of English territory, and signed a bond 
with Hopton, Capol, and Carteret to defend 
Jersey against Lord Jerrayn’s achemo for its 
sale to France (19 Oct. ih. ii. 279). 

During the king’s negotiations with the par- 
liament and the army Hyde’s great fear was 
that Charles should concede too much. ^ lyt 
them,’ he wrote, ^have all circumstantial 
temporary concessions, .... distribute as 
many personal obligations as can be expected, 
blit take heed of removing landmarks and 
destroying foundations. . . . Either no peace 
can he made, or it must he upon the old 
foundations of government in church and 
state’ {ib, 11,326, 333,379). Hyde faithfully 
practised the principles which he preaclnal, 
declining either to make his ])eace witli the 
parliament or to compound for his estate. 

‘ We must play out the game,’ he wrote, 

^ with that courage Jis becomes gamcisters wlic^ 
were first engaged by conscience against all 
motives and t«emptations of interest/, and he 
glad to let the world know that we were 
carried on only by cornsciencii’ (?yx iii. 2*1 ). 
Jlydewas already in groat straits for moiny. 
But he told Nicholas tliat tiny had no reason 
to blusli for a poverty which was not ])rought 
upon them by tluur own fa,ultH {ih. ii. 310). 
Throughout the rc)urt(‘.en ytnirs of his exile 
ho boro privation with the same cheerful 
courage. 

During his residencii in Jersey Hyde lived 
first in lodgings in St, Holier, and after- 
wards with Sir George Garteret-in EUnaheth 
Castle. He occupied his (iuforced leisure by 
keeping up a voluminous correspondence, 
and by composing liis ' History of tilie Rebel- 
lion,’ which lie began at Scully on IH March 
1646. In a will drawn up on 4 April 1647 
he directed that the unfinished manuscript 
should be delivered to Secretary Nlcliolas, 
who was to deal with it as the king should 
direct. If the king decided that any part of 
it should he published, Nicholas and other 
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assistant editors were empowered to make 
whatever suppressions or additions they 
thought ht (^Clarendon State Papers, ii. 289, 
367). Hyde had also an immediate practi- 
cal purpose in view. ^ As soon as I found 
myself alone,’ he wrote to Nicholas, ‘ I thought 
the best way to provide myself for new busi- 
ness against the time I should be called to it, 
was to look over the faults of the old, and so 
I resolved to write the history of these evil 
times’ {ib. ii. 288). By April 1648 he had 
carried his narrative down to the commence- 
ment of the campaign of 1644. Meanwhile, 
in February 1648 the Long parliament re- 
solved to present no further addresses to the 
king, and published a scandalous declaration 
of its reasons. Hyde at once printed a vin- 
dication of his master : ^ A full Answer to an 
infamous and traitorous Pamphlet entitled A 
Declaration of the Commons of England ex- 
pressing their reasons of passing the late lie- 
solutions of no further addresses to be made 
to the King’ (published July 28, 1648. An 
earlier and briefer version of the same answer 
was published 3 May). 

On the outbreak of the second civil war, 
Hyde was summoned by the queen and the 
prince to join them at Paris. He left Jersey 
26 June 1648, and made his way to Dieppe, 
whence he took ship for Dunkirk {Clarendon 
State Papers, ii. 406 ; Hoskins, Charles II 
in the Channel Islands, ii. 202). Finding at 
Dunkirk that the prince was with the fleet in 
the Thames, he followed him thither; On 
lus way he fell into the hands of an Ostend 
corsair (13-23 July), who robbed him of all 
his clothes and money, nor did he succeed in 
joining Prince Charles till the prince’s return 
to the Hague (7-17 Sept. ; Life,Y. 10-23; Re- 
bellion, xi. 23, 78). There he found the little 
court distracted by feuds and intrigues. Hyde 
set himself to reconcile conflicting interests 
and to provide the fleet with supplies for a 
new expedition {Rebellion, xi. 127, 162 ; 
'Wabbueton, Prince Rupert, iii. 274, 270, 
279). He advised the prince not to trust 
the Scots, whose emissaries were urging 
him to visit Scotland, and was resolved that 
he himself would go neither to Scotland nor 
to Ireland. In any case, the Scots would not 
have allowed him to accompany the prince, 
and he held it safer to see the result of the 
negotiations at Newport before risking him- 
self in Ireland. The king’s concessions during 
the treaty had filled him with disgust and 
alarm. ^The best,’ he wrote, ‘ which is pro- 
posed is that which I would not consent to, 
to preserve the kingdom from ashes’ ( Claren- 
don State Papers, ii. 469). When the army 
interrupted the treaty and brought the king 
to trial, Hyde vainly exerted himself to save 


his master’s life. He drew up a letter from 
the prince to Fairfax, and after the king’s 
death a circular to the sovereigns and states 
of Europe, invoking their aid to avenge the 
king’s execution {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1649-50, p. 6 ; CaL Clarendon Papers, i. 465 ; 
cf. Warbtjbton, iii. 283). Hyde’s enemies 
thought his influence then at an end, but in 
spite of the queen’s advice, Charles II re- 
tained as councillors all the old members of 
his father’s privy council who were with him 
at the Hague {Rebellion, xii. 2). 

The question whether the new king should 
establish himself in Scotland or Ireland re- 
quired immediate decision. As the presby- 
terian leaders demanded the king’s accept- 
ance of the covenant, and ^ all the most ex- 
travagant propositions which were ever of- 
fered to his father,’ Hyde advised the refusal 
of their invitation. He had conferred with 
Montrose, and expected more good from his 
expedition than from a treaty with Hamil- 
ton and Argyll. The Scots and their parti- 
sans regarded Hyde as their chief antagonist, 
and s ucceeded in suppressing the inaugural de- 
claration which he drew up for the new king 
{ib. xii. 32; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 467, 
473, 527). In the end Charles resolved to 
go to Ireland, but to pay a visit to his mother 
in France on the way. Hyde, who termed 
Ireland the nearest road to Whitehall, ap- 
proved the first lialf of the plan, but objected 
to tlie sojourn in Paris. Accordingly, when 
Oottington proposed that they both should go 
on an embassy to Spain, Hyde embraced the 
chance of an honourable retreat {Nicholas 
Papers, i. 124 ; Rebellion, xii. 34). His friends 
complained that he was abandoning the king 
j\ist when his guidance was most necessary. 
Jhit Hyde felt that a change of counsellors 
would ultimately re-establish his own influ- 
ence, and expected to rejoin the king in Ire- 
land within a few months. 

The chief objects, of the embassy were to 
procure a loau of money from tlie king of 
Spain, to obtain by his intervention aid from 
the pope and the catholic powers, and t o nt^go- 
tiate a conjunction between Owen O’Neill 
and Ormonde for the recovery Of Ireland. 
The ambassadors left Paris on 29 Sept. 1649,. 
and reached Madrid on 20 Nov. The Spanish 
government received them coldly (Ouizot, 
Cromwell, transl. 1864, i. 419-26). Their 
money was soon exhausted, and llyde was 
troubled b^r the ‘ miserable wants and dis- 
tresses’ of his wife, whom he had left in Flan- 
ders (Libtee, i.361). The sul)jugation of Ire- 
land, and the defeat of Charles II at Dunbar, 
destroyed any hope of Spanish aid, while the 
share taken ty a servant of the ambassadors 
in Ascham’s murder made their presence in- 
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convenient to tke Spanish government. In 
December 1660 they were ordered to leave 
Spain. Hyde was treated with personal 
favour, and promised the special privileges of 
an ambassador during his intended residence 
at Antwerp {Rebellion, xiii. 25, 31). He 
left Spain in March 1661, and rejoined liis 
family at Antwerp in the following .1 uno. 

In November 1651 Charles II, immediately 
after his escape from Worcester, summoned 
Hyde to Paris. Pie joyfully obeyed the 
summons, and for the rest of the exile was 
the kings most trusted adviser, lie was 
immediately appointed one of the com- 
mittee of four with whom the king con- 
sulted in all his affairs, and a member of 
the similar committee which corros])onded 
with the Scottish royalists {Rohe.llion, xiii. 
123, 140). Till August 1654 ho filled 
Nicholas’s place as secretary of state. He 
accompanied the king in his removals to 
Cologne (October 1654) and Bruges (April 
1668), and was formally declared lord 
chancellor on 13 Jan. 1658 (Listbii, i. 441). 

For the first two years of this period re- 
peated attempts were made to shake the 
Idng’s confidence in Hyde. Papists and pres- 
byterians both petitioned for his removal 
(^Rebellion, 63). In 1653 Sir Hobert Long 
incited Sir Eichard Grenville to accuse Hyde 
of secret correspondence with Cromwell, but 
the king cleared him by a declaration in coun- 
cil, asserting that the charge was a malicious 
calumny (13 Jan. 1654; Listbii, i. 384, hi. 
63,69,75). Long also combined with Lord 
Gerard and Lord-keeper Herbert to charge 
Hyde with saying that the king negh^cted his 
business and was too much given to pleasure. 
Charles coolly answered ^that he did really 
believe the chancellor had used those words, 
because he had often said that and much more 
to himself ’ {ib. hi. 74 ; Rebellion^ xiv. 77). Of 
all Hyde’s adversaries, the queen was the most 
persistently hostile. He made many efforts to 
conciliate her, and in 1661 had persuaded the 
Duke of York to obey her wishes and return 
to Paris (1661 ; Rebellion, 36,46). But 
sfie was so displeased at Hyde’s power over 
the king that she would neither speak to him 
nOr notice him. 'Who is that fat man next 
the Marquis of Ormonde P ’ asked Anne of 
Austria of Charles 11 during tin entertain- 
ment at the French court. ' The king told 
her aloud that was the naughty man who did 
all 'the mischief and set him against his 
mothet ; ■ at which the queen herself was little 
les^'disordered than the chancellor was, who 
, blushed very htuchd At the Idng’s request 
HeUrigtta allowed Hyde a parting interview 
before he'Jeft. France, hut only to renew her 
complaints bf Msi y^ant pf respect and her 


loss of credit {ib. xiv. 62, 67, 93 ). ' The Mar- 
quis of Ormonde and the chancellor bolicwed 
that the king had nothing at this time (1052) 
to do but to be quiet, and that all his activity 
was to consist in carefully avoiding to do 
anything that might do him hurt, and to 
ex])ect some blessed conjuncture from the 
amity of Christian princes, or some such revo- 
lution of affairs in England, as miglit make it 
seasonable for his majesty to show himself 
again’ (z/!i. xiii. 140). In the meantime Hyde 
endeavoured to prevent any act which might 
alienatie English royalists and churchmen. 
He defeated Berkeley’s appointment as mas- 
ter of the court of wards, lost the rcvvival of 
that institution should lose thfi king the 
affection of the gentry ; and dissuaded Charles 
from attending the Huguenot congregation at 
Oharenton, lest it should injure the church. 
Above all, ho opposed any attempt to buy 
catholic support by promising a repeal of the 
penal laws or holding out hopes of the king’s 
conversion (cf. Btiktojc, Own Time, od. 1836, 
i. 136 ; Eakkb, llkt. of Rngland, vi. 21). 

The first favourable conjuncture which 
presented itself was the war between the 
English republic and the United Provinces 
(1662). Charles proposed a league to the 
l)utch, and intended to send Hyde as am- 
bassador to Holland, but his overtures were 
rejected(i?«/>c//?hw, xiii. 165; Clarendon State 
lii. 91-141). When war broke out 
between Spain and Cromwell, Tlydo applied 
to Don Lewis do Haro, promising in return 
for aid in restoring his master ' t o give tlie 
usurper such trouble in his own (juarters that 
he may not have liusuro to pursiu^ and sup- 
ply his new conquests.’ Spain agrtMul to assist 
Charles with six thousand foot and ships tor 
their transport, wlumever liti ' could cause a 
good port town in England to d(i(;lare for 
him ’(12 A])ril 1 65()). Tluiumpon two thou- 
sand Irish soldiers in Enuich Sfsrviccj (h'.serted 
and plac(M themselves at th(‘. disposal of 
Charles 1 1 {RehvUi<m; xv. 22 ; ( Uarendon State 
Papers, iii. 276, 303). But Hyde now as be- 
forti objected to isolated or premature move- 
ments in England, and in the end rested his 
hopes mainly on some (extraordinary accidmit, 
such as CromweH’s death or an outbr(aLk of 
the levelhTS {Clarendon State Papers, iii. 
198,330, 401). As early as ;()49 he had 
drawn up a paper of cnnsidimitions on future 
treaties, showing the advantag(iB of an agree- 
ment with the levellers rather than the 
presbyterians. In 1656 tluur emissaries ap- 
plied to Charles, wt*re iavourahly received, 
and were promised indemnity for all except 
actual regicides. Hyde listened to tluur plots 
for the assassination of Cromwell without 
I any sign of disapproval {ib, iii. 31(J, 325, 341, 
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343; Nicholas Papers, i. 138). On the Pro- 
tector’s death Hyde instructed the king’s 
friends not to stir till some other party rose, 
then to arm and embody themselves without 
mentioning the king, and to oppose which- 
ever party was most irreconcilable to his 
cause. W hen the Long parliament had suc- 
ceeded Pichard Cromwell, the king’s friends 
were bidden to try to set the army and the 
parliament by the ears {Clarendon State 
Papers, iii. 4il, 436, 482). The zeal of the 
royalist leaders in England obliged the king 
to sanction a rising in August 1659. The 
date fixed was earlier than Hyde’s policy had 
contemplated, but the fear lest some vigorous 
dictator should seize power, and the hope of 
restoring the king without foreign help, re- 
conciled him to the attempt. After its failure 
he went back to his old policy. ^ To have a 
little patience to sit still till they are in blood ’ 
was his advice when Monck and Lambert 
quarrelled ; to obstruct a settlement and de- 
mand a free parliament his counsel when 
the Rump was again restored (ih. iii. 436, 
630, 534). 

Of Hyde’s activity between Cromwell’s 
death and the Restoration the thirteen 
volumes of his correspondence during that 
period give ample proof. The heads of all 
sections of the royalists made their report, s 
to him, and he restrained their impatience, 
quieted their jealousies, and induced them to 
work together. He superintended the nego- 
tiations, and sanctioned the bargains by which 
■opponents of influence were won to favour 
the king’s return {ih. iii. 417, 443, 497, 673 : 
Buknbt, Own Time, i. 61). Hyde’s aim was, 
as it had been throughout, to restore the 
monarchy, not merely to restore the king. A 
powerful party wished to impose on Charles II 
the conditions oflered to his father in 1648. 
Left to himself, Charles might have con- 
sented. But, during the negotiations with the 
levellers in 1056, Hyde had suggested to Or- 
monde the expedient which the king finally 
adopted. ‘ When they are obstinate to insist 
■on an unreasonable proposition tliat you find 
it necessary to consent to, let it be with this 
clause, “ It‘ a free parliament shall think fit 
to ask the same of his majesty ” ’ {Clarendon 
State Pape7\s, iii. 289). By the declaration 
of Breda the exceptions to the general am- 
nesty, the limits to toleration, and the owner- 
ship of forfeited lands, were left, in accord- 
ance with this advice, to be determined by 
parliament. If the adoption of Hyde’s policy 
rendered some of the king’s promises illu- 
sory, it insured the co-operation of the two 
powers whose opposition had caused the civil 
war. 

On the eve of the Restoration an attempt 
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was made to exclude Hyde from power. 
Catholics and presbyterians regarded him as 
their greatest enemy, and the French ambas- 
sador, Bourdeaux, backed their efforts for his 
removal. A party in the convention claimed 
for parliament the appointment of the great 
officers of state, and wished to deprive Hyde 
of the chancellorship. But he was strongly 
supported by the constitutional royalists, and 
the intrigue completely failed. Hyde entered 
London with the king, and took his seat in the 
court of chancery on 1 June 1660 (Campbell, 
Lives of the Chancellors, iii. 187). As the 
king’s most trusted adviser he became vir- 
tually head of the government. He was the 
most important member of the secret com- 
mittee of six, which, although styled the com,- 
mittee for foreign affairs, was consulted on all 
important business before it came to the privy 
council {Cont. of Life, § 46). For a time he 
continued to hold the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, but surrendered it finally to Lord 
Ashley (13 May 1661 ; Campbell, iii. 191). 
Ormonde urged Hyde to resign the chancellor- 
ship also, in order to devote himself entirely 
to the management of pubfic business and to 
closer attendance on the king. He refused, 
on the ground that ' England would not bear 
a favourite, nor any one man who should out 
of his ambition engross to himself the dis- 
position of public affairs,’ adding that 'first 
minister was a title so newly translated out 
of French into English, that it was not 
enough understood to be liked’ {ih. p. 85). 

On 3 Nov. 1660 Hyde was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Hyde of Hin- 
don, and at the coronation was further 
created Viscount Cornbury and Earl of Cla- 
rendon (20 April, 1661; LiSTEiq ii. 81). The 
king gave him 20,000Z. to support his new 
dignity, and offered him also a grant of ten 
thousand acres in the great level of the Fens, 
Clarendon declined the land, saying that if he 
allowed the king to be so profuse to himself 
he could not prevent extravagant bounties 
to others. But he accepted at various times 
smaller estates : ten acres of land in Lam- 
beth, twenty in Westminster, and three 
manors in (Jxfordshire forfeited by the at- 
tainder of Sir John Danvers [q. v.] In 16t)2 
he was granted, without Jus knowledge, 
20,000/. in rents due from certain lands in 
Ireland, but never received more than 6,000/. 
of this sum, and contracted embarrassing 
obligations in consequence. Though public 
opinion accused him of avarice, and several 
articles of his impeachment allege pecuniary 
corruption, it is plain that Clarendon made no 
attempt to enrich himself. Charles mocked 
at his scruples, but the legitimate profits of 
the chancellorship were large, and they suf- 
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fictid him (Cbni. 180 ; Listo-Ij ii. 81 ; iii. 
522). 

The revelation (3 Se])t. 1000) of the seen*! 
marriage of the Duke of York to Clarendou’H 
daughter Anne [(j. v.] seemed to endanger, l)ut 
really confirmed, his power. According to 
Ilia own account ho was originally informed 
of it hy the king, received the news with | 
passionate indignation, urged his daughter’s 
punishment, and hogged leave to rtvsign. 
Afterwards, finding the marriage perfectly 
valid, and public opinion h^ss hostile than he 
expected, he adopted a more neut ral attitude. 
On his part the king was reluctant to appeal 
to parliament to dissolve the marriage, was re- 
solved not to part with Clarendon, and hoped 
through Anne’s influence to keep the duke’s 
public conduct under some control, Accordr 
ingly he supported the duke in recognising 
the marriage, which was p\ihlicly owned in 
December irJdO ( (Jont. pp. 48-76 ; IIijbnet, i. 
302; Kan-ke, iii. 340; LrsT.>m,ii.68). Claren- 
don’s posit ion thus seemed to he rendered un- 
assailable. But at bottom his views differed 
widelyfrom the king's. He thought hismaster 
too ready to accept new ideas, and too prone to 
take the Drench monarchy as his model. His 
own aim was to restore the constitution as it 
existed before the civil war. lie held that 
the secret of good government lay in a well- 
chosen and powerful privy council. 

At present king and minister agreed on the 
necessity of carrying out the promises made at 
Breda. Clarendon wished the convention to 
pass the Indemnity Act as quickly as possible, 
although, like the king, he desired that all 
actual regicides should be excepted. He was 
the spokesman of the lords in their dispute 
with the commons as to the number of ex- 
ceptions {Old Pari. Jlist. xxii. 435, 446, 487). 
But of the twenty-six regicides condemned 
in October 1600 only ten were executed, and 
when in 1661 a bill was introduced for the 
capital punishment of thirteen more, Cliarles 
and the chancellor contrived to ])revent it 
from passing (Listbb, ii. 1 17, iii. 496 ; Claren- 
don Mate Papers^ iii. App. xlvi). In his 
^eech at the opening of the parliament of 1 661, 
Clarendon pressed for a confirmation of the 
acts passed hy the convention. He steadily 
maintained the Act of Indemnity, and o])- 
posed the provisos-and private bills by which 
the an^y royalists would have destroyed its 
pfficacy. The merit of this firmness Hyde 
^tributes partly to tl^e king. According to 
Buwet, -the work from beginning to end was 
entirely ' Glarehdon's. At all events the chan- 
cellor reaped most of the odium caused hy the 
\ ^^^P^®hensivehess of the Act of Indemnity 

^ Journals., xi. I 

240,379 ; Cent. pp. ISO, 184, 285; Pepyb, j 


20 March 1669). lie believed tliat Hhe 
lat e nsbeliion could be extiri)aled and 

I)ulled up hy the roots till tluj king’s regal 
pnw(!r should be fully vindicated and the 
usurpations in both houses of parliament since 
the year 1(*40 disclaimed.’ In declaring the 
king’s sole power over tlie militia { 1 661 ), and 
in repealing the Triennial Act (1664), i)arlia- 
ment fulfilled these desires ( Chwf.pp, 284, 510, 
990 ). On (scclesiastical (piestions Charles and 
tluj chancellor were less in harmony. Claren- 
don’s first object waste gradually restore the 
church to its old position. He seems t.o have 
entertain(M a certain doubt whether the 
king’s adherence to episcopacy could be relied 
upon, and was anxious to give the presbyte- 
rians no opportunity of putting pressure upon 
him. Hence the anxiety to iirovide for the 
appointment of new bishops shown hy his > 
correspondence with Barwick in 1659, and 
the rapidity with whicli in the autumn of 
1660 vacant sees were filled up. In 1661, 
when the Earl of Bristol, in the hope of pro- 
curing some toleration for the catholics, pre- 
vailed on the king to delay tlie progress of 
the bill for restoring the hisho})s to their 
place in the House of Lords, Clarendon’s re- 
monstrances converted Charles and frustrated 
the intrigue {ib. p. 289; Clarendon State 
Papers, iii. 613, 732 ; Life of Dr. Barwick, 
ed. 1724, p. 205; Banklo, iii. 370). 

On the question of the church laiids Claren- 
don’s influence was equally important. Alter 
the convention had decided that church and 
crown lands should revert to their owners, a 
commission was ap])ointeKl to examiiuj into 
sales, c.ompensato bona-fide purchasers, and 
make arrangements between the (dergy and 
the tenants. Clarendon, who was a member (jf 
the commission, admits that it failed to i)ro- 
vent cases of hardship, and lays the blame on 
the clergy. Burnet censures Clarendonliim- 
sclffoniot providing that the largo limis which 

the bishops raised by granting new leastis 
should 1)0 applied to the use of the church at 
large {Own Time, i. 338; Cont. p. 189; Somers 
'Tracts, vii, 465). 

Of the two ways of establishing the li I icrty 
for tender consciences promised in the Dtscla- 
ration of Breda the king preferred toleration, 
Hyde comprehension {d.Ijords‘ Journals, xi. 

1 7 5). In April 1660 lie sent 1 )r. M orley to .bhig- 
land to discuss with the presby tori an leaders 
the terms on which reunion was possilde ( Cla- 
rendon State Papers, iii. 727, 738). After the 
Kestoration bishoprics were ollered to several 
Presbyterians, including Baxter, who records 
the kindness with which Clarendon treated 
him {lieliquim Baxteriance, ii. 281, 302, 381 )» 
Clarendon drafted the king’s declaration on 
ecclesiastical affairs (25 Oct. 1660), promising 
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limited episcopacy, a revision of the Prayer 
Book, and concessions in ritual ; hut when it 
was proposed in the convention to turn the 
declaration into a law the hill was thrown out 
hy a government majority. It has been, there- 
fore, argued that the proposal of such a com- 
promise was merely a device to gain time, 
and Clarendon has heen accused of treachery. 
On the other hand, the declaration itself stated 
that the arrangement was merely provisional, 
and it seems prohahle that his object in pre- 
venting the passing of the hill was simply to 
reserve the settlement of the question to the 
expected synod and a parliament of more 
undoubted authority (Masson, Life of Mil- 
ton, vi. Ill ; Kennett, Register, p. 289 ; Old 
Ravi. Hist, xxiii. 27). The synod took the 
shape of the Savoy conference, and ended in 
no agreement. The parliament of 1661, zea- 
lously and exclusively anglican, began by 
passing the Corporations Act (20 Dec. 1061) 
and the Act of Uniformity (19 May 1662). The 
parliament’s zeal exceeded Clarendon’s, who, 
while asserting the necessity of establishing 
tests and enforcing conformity, deprecated 
severity {Lords’ Joimals, xi. 242). lie ex- 
erted himself to obtain the confirmation of 
the act continuing presbyterian ministers in 
vacant livings which had been passed by the 
convention, and obtained the special thanks 
of the presbyterians through Calamy and 
Baxter (^Rawdon Papers, p. 137). He joined 
the majority of the lords in proposing an 
amendment which would have allowed a 
maintenance to ministers deprived by the 
Act of Uniformity, Oh 17 March 1662 he 
resented to the House of Lords from the 
ing a proviso which enabled Charles, ^ in 
regard of the promises made before his happy 
restoration,’ to dispense with the observance 
of the Act of Uniformity in the case of mi- 
nisters now holding ecclesiastical cures, ^ of 
whose merits towards his majesty and peace- 
able and pious disposition his majesty shall 
'bo sufficiently informed’ (?7;. pp.' 141, 143,* 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Hep. p. 162). 

When every attempt at comprehension had 
definitely failed. Clarendon’s attitude altered. 
He ‘would have been glad,’ he says, that the 
act had not boon so rigorous, but ‘when it 
was passed he thought it absolutely neces- 
sary to see obedience paid to it without any 
connivance.’ Only tenderness for the king’s 
honour prevented him from openly opposing 
the fulfilment of his majesty’s promise to 
suspend the operation of the act for three 
months, an expedient which was frustrated 
by the opposition of the bishops and lawyers 
{Cont. pp. 337-41). Bennet, the probable 
author of the Declaration of Indulgence pub- 
lished by the king on 26 Dec. 1 662, asserts that 


Clarendon not only approved but applauded 
it, both of which statements Clarendon denied 
(LiSTEB,iii. 232-3). In February 1663 Lord 
Hobartes introduced a bill empowering the 
king to dispense with the laws enforcing con- 
formity or reqrxiring oaths {Hist. MSS. Co^nm. 
7th Kep. p. 167). Clarendon was strongly op- 
posed to the measure, and represents himself 
as speaking against it with great vehemence; 
but the accuracy of his recollections is very 
doubtful {Co7it. pp. 383-93). The French 
ambassador describes him as appearing ‘ to 
take no side in the matter,’ gaining great 
credit in the House of Commons at first by 
his opposition to the bill, and losing it by the 
ambiguity of his later conduct (Chbistie, 
Life of SJiafteshurg, i. 268). In his own 
letters to Ormonde he complains that Ben- 
net persuaded the king that because ‘ I 
did not like what was done, I have raised 
all the evil spirit that hath appeared upon 
and against it. On the contrary, God knows 
I have taken as much pains to prevent those 
distempers as if I had been the contriver of 
the councells’ (Listeb, iii. 241). 

Clarendon’s opi)osition to the policy of 
toleration, which has been attributed to per- 
sonal hostility to the promoters of the decla- 
ration, deeply incensed the king. ‘ Bennet, 
Bristol, and their friends,’ writes Pepys oxr 
1 3 May 1 663, ‘ have cast my lord chancellor 
on his back, past ever getting up again.’ 
Although discouraged by Charles, Bristol 
seized tlie opportunity to bring forward a 
long-prepared charge of high treason agamst 
Clarendon (1() July 1()(J3). The attack was 
a complete failure. Clarendon in his place 
denied the charges altogether, the judges re- 
ported that even if true they did not amount 
to high treason, and the king sent to toll the 
lords that to his certain knowledge many of 
the facts alleged were untrne. 

Nevertheless the breach was real and seri- 
ous. Unwilling to accept the king’s ecclesi- 
astical policy, Clarendon was obliged to accept 
that of the commons. IFe was not directly 
responsihle for the C'cnvcnticle Act (1664) 
and the Five Mile Act (1663), both of which 
originated in the lower house, but refers ap- 
provingly to both ( C<mt. ]>p. 611, 77()). His 
later view was that the king had fully com- 
plied with the promises made at Breda, wliich 
simply houiid him to ixidulge tender con- 
sciences until parliament should make some 
legal settlement, and that the same promises 
now obliged him to concur in the scittlement 
which parliameTit had made {ih. pp. 144, 332; 
Lisxee, iii. 483). Plots and rumours of plots 
had strengthened him in the belief that non- 
conformists were a danger to the peace of the 
state. ‘ Their faction,’ he concludes, ‘ is their 
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religion ’ (Listbb, ii. t395-303 ; Lords' Jour- 
nals, xi. 237j 242, 476, 088). 

The settlement of Scotland and Ireland, 
and the course of colonial history also, owed 
much to Clarendon. The aims of his Scottish 
policy were to keep Scotland dependent on 
England and to re-establish episcopacy. lie 
opposed the withdrawal of the Oromwollian 
garrisons, and regretted the undoing of th(‘. 
union which Cromwell had effect cd. M indl ul 
of the ill results caused by the separation of 
Scottish and English aflairs, which tiui first 
two Stuarts had so jealously maintained, ha 
proposed to set up at Wliitehall a council of 
state for Scotland to control the government 
at Edinburgh {liahdUon, h. 17 ; C(mi. pp. 92- 
106; BcrBJTFA’, i. 202). ILis zeal to restore 
episcopacyin Scotland was notorlc)us. Bailliti 
describes him as corrupting Sharp and over- 
powering Lauderdahs, the two champions on 
whom the presbytinian party had redied (Lot- 
ters, ill. 404,471 ; BuiiNr/r,i. 267). At^Claren- 
don’s persuasi on thoEnglish hish()]js 1 eft Sharp 
to manage the reintroduction of episcopacy 
240). Middleton’s stdection as the king s 
commissioner was largely clue to his frimid- 
ship with the chancellor (cf. ih. ])p. 276, 666), 
and Middleton's supersessi on hy J jaiuhsrdale in 
May 1663 put an end to (harendon’s influenci^ 
over Scottish atfairs (Memoir of ^Sdr Georf/o 
Maclcewie, i)p. 76, 112; ^ Lauderdale and f-hii 
^Restoration in Scotland,’ Quarterly lievmv, 
April 18841. 

ITyde’s share in the settlement of Ireland 
is less easy to define. The fifteenth, article 
of his impeachment alleges that lie ' ])rocured 
the bills lor the settlement of Ireland, and 
received great sums of money for the same ’ 
(Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 69). Ilis answfu* 
is that he merely acted as one member of tbe 
Irish committee, and had no special responsi- 
bility for the king’s ])olicy ; but his council- 
notes to Charles seem to disprove this plea 
(Cent. p. 277 ; Clarendon tState Papers, iii. 
App. xlvii). Sympathising less stroirgly 
with the native Irish than the king did, he 
yet supported the settlement-commissioncu's 
against the clamour of the Irish parliament. 
No man,’ he wrote to the Earl 01 Anglesey, 

^ is more solicitous to establish Irelaiid \ipon 
a true proteatant English interest than I am, 
w h'nt, there is as much need of temper and 
moderation and justice in the composing 
, th%t establishment as ever was necessary in 
/ aiiy affair of this world’ (ib. iii. App. xxxiv, 
xx^A: . He was anxious that the king 
hiit his Original intention of 
provi^ii^io^Meserving Irishmen out of the 
\,'Co^(^tedrlands which had fallen to the 

ont-igeneraXLed by the Earl 
‘ 'of Orrery (Co^A p. ^2). His mftnence in 


Ireland incri^asod after tlie JXike of Or- 
monde became lord-lieutenant (December 
16()1), and he su])ported Ormonde’s policy, 
lie did not sliart^ the common jealousy of 
h'isli trade, and op])OMed the ])rohibition of 
the importation of Irish cattle ( 1665-6) with 
a ])(irsiHtt‘ucy wldeh di^stroye-d his remaining 
credit with the English House of Commons 
(Oau'I'U, Oriuondo, ed. 1851, iv. 244, 266-7 ; 
Cm//;, pp. 9, 55-9, 89). 

In th(i exi.eiision of the colonial dominions 
of Ihighuul; and the institution of a perma- 
nent systmu of colonial administration, Hyde 
took a hauling i)art . 11(5 was oiu5 of the (iight 
lords propi‘i(5tors t^o whom on 24 March 1663 
the first Carolina chartior was granted, and 
th(5 setth'um^ut, th(5y (‘stablished at Ca.peEear 
was cu,lh5d after him Chir(5n(lon County. Tie 
h(5l]K5d Uaxtor to ]»rocur(5 tlui incorporation 
of tJu5 (J()m])any for th(5 Propagation of the 
Oos]>(5l in N(3 w England, L)f which he was 
liimself a nu5mh(5r (7 Et5)). 1662). He joined 
th(3 g(5n(U'}d c! 0 iin(;il for foreign plantations 
(1 I)i5c. 1660), and thi5 sjasclal committee of 
t h(5])rivy council chargc.alto sfvttlethe govern- 
m(5nt of N(5 w Enghuid (17 May 1661 ; Cal. 
iS/ate Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660 p. 492, 
16(51-8 ]>]). 60, 71, 125; lUdujuim Baxte- 
rimire, h. 290). Tlie policy, which Clarendon 
probably iiiHpir(5d, (5tul(5avoured ‘ to enforce 
th (3 Acts of Pari i aim ‘lit for the control of 
the ship])ing trade, to securt^ for memhers 
of the Church of England civil rights equal 
to those (iujoyed by nonconrormists, and to 
Hubf)rdinat(3 the Colonial jurisdiction by 
giving a right of aiipeal to the Crown in 
certain (!as(»H ’ (Doviao, The Eut/Ush in Ame- 
rica), The Puritan Colon.iosfi\, 150). To pre- 
vent tlu5 united resistance of the New Itng- 
land states he support ed measures to divide 
them from each other and t.o weaken Massa- 
chusetts ((hi. Btate Papers, Colonial, 1661- 
16(58, pp. 198-206, 677; H utoiunson, m- 
tory Of Mussae/iusetts, ed. 1795, i. 5*14). In 
dealing with the colonies circumstances made 
Clarendon tolerant. He granted freedom of 
conscionce to all atittlors in Carolina, atid 
instructed the governors of Virginia and Ja- 
maica not to molest nonconformists (OaL 
State Papers, Colonial, 1(561-8, p. 155 ; 
Stouguton, EcelesiasUeal llistovy cf Eng- 
land, iii. 610). The worst side of' his policy 
is shown in Ids support of the high-handed 
conduct of Lord Willoughby in Barbadoes, 
which was_ made the basis of the 'fifteenth 
article of his impeachment in 1(567. 

Hyde, although playing a conspicuous part 
in foreign affairs, exerted little in'ffuenco upon 
them. His views were purely negative. JIo 
thought a firm peace between tlie king and 
his neighbours ^ necessary for the reducing 
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his own dominions into that temper of obe- 
dience they ought to be in/ and desired to 
avoid foreign complications {Cont. p. 1170 ; 
OoTJRTEiTAT, Life of Temple, i. 127). But 
his position and his theory of ministerial duty 
obliged him to accept the responsibility of a 
policy which he did not originate, and a war 
of which he disapproved. 

Hyde wished the king to marry, but was 
anxious he should marry a protestant. The 
marriage between Charles and Catherine of 
Braganza was first proposed by the Portu- 
guese ambassador to the liing in the summer 
of 1660, and by the king to the lord chan- 
cellor (Kankb, iii. 344). Carte, on the au- 
thority of Sir Ptobert Southwell, describes 
Clarendon as at first remonstrating against 
the choice, but finally yielding to the king’s 
decision (Carte, Ormonde.^ iv. 107, ed. ] 851 ; 
Burnet, Own Time, i. 300). The ^ council 
unanimously approved of the marriage, and 
the chancellor on 8 May 1661 announced the 
decision to parliament, and prepared a narra- 
tive of the negotiations {Lords’ Journals, xi. 
243 ; Cont. pp. 149-87 ; LiSTEB, ii. 126, iii. 
119, 513). When it became evident that the 
queen would give no heir to the throne, it 
was reported that Clarendon knew she was 
incapable of bearing children and liad planned 
the marriage to secure the crown for his 
daughter’s issue (Perbsby, Memoirs, p. 53, ed, 
Cartwright j Pepts, 22 Feb. 1664). Clarendon 
refused a bribe of 10,000/. which Baatide 
the French agent offered him, but stooped 
to solicit a loan of 60,000/. for his master 
and a promise of French support against do- 
mestic disturbances. The necessities of the 
king led to the idea of selling Dunkirk — a 
transaction which the eleventh article of 
Clarendon’s impeachment charged him with 
advising and effecting. In his ^ Vindication’ he 
replied that the parting with Dunkirk was 
resolved upon before he heard of it, and that 
^the purpose was therefore concealed from 
him because it was believed he was not of that 
{Miscellaneous p. 33). The 

authorship of the proposal was subsequently 
claimed by the Earl of Sandwich, and is at- 
tributed by Clarendon to the Earl of South- 
ampton {Cont. p. 455 ; Pepys, 25 Feb. 1666). 
Clarendon had recently rebuked those who 
murmured at the expense of Dunkirk, and had 
enlarged on its value to England. But since 
it was to be sold, he advised that it should 
be offered to France, and conducted the bar- 
gain himself. The treaty was signed on 
27 Oct. 1662 (Lister, ii. 167 ; Ranke, iii. 
388; Clarendon ^tate Papers, iii. App. xxi-ii, 
xxv) Bristol charged him with having got 
100,000/. by the transaction, and on 20 Feb. 
1666 Pepys notes that the common people had 


already nicknamed the palace which the chan- 
cellor was building near St. James’s, ^ Dun- 
kirk House.’ At the beginning of the reign 
Mazarin had regarded Clarendon as the most 
hostile to France of all the ministers of 
Charles II, but he was now looked upon as 
the greatest prop of the French alliance 
(CHERtTEE, Mazarin, iii. 291, 320-31 ; Ranke, 
iii. 339). 

Contrary to his intentions, Clarendon also 
became engaged in the war with Holland. 
When his administration began, there 
were disputes of long standing with the 
United Provinces, and the Portuguese match 
threatened to involve England in the war 
between Holland and Portugal. Clarendon en- 
deavoured to mediate between those powers, 
and refused to allow the English negotia- 
tions to be complicated by consideration of 
the interests of the prince of Orange. He 
desired peace with Holland because it would 
compose people’s minds in England, and dis- 
courage the seditious party which relied on 
Dutch aid. A treaty providing for the settle- 
ment of existing disputes was signed on 
4 Sept. 1662. De Witt wrote that it was 
Clarendon’s work, and begged him to confirm 
and strengthen the friendly relations of the 
two pco])les (PoNTALTS, Jean Be Witf,i. 280 ; 
Lister, iii. 167, 176). Amity might have 
been maintained had the control of English 
foreign policy been in stronger hands. The 
king was opposed to war, and convinced by 
the chancellor’s arguments against it {Cont. 
pp. 450-54). But Charles and Clarendon 
allowed the pressure of the trading classes 
and the Duke of York to involve them in hos- 
tilities which made war inevitable. Squad- 
rons acting under instructions from the Duke 
of York, and consisting partly of ships lent 
from the royal navy, captured Cape Corso 
(April 1664) and other Dutch establishments 
on the African coast, and New Amsterdam 
in America (29 Aug. 1664). The Dutch made 
reprisals, and war was declared on 22 Feb. 
1665. Clarendon held that the African con- 
quest had been made ^without any shadow 
of justice,’ and asserted that, if the Dutch had 
sought redress peaceably, restitution w^ould 
have been granted (Lister, iii. 347). Of 
the attack on the Dutch settlements in 
America he took a difieront view, urging 
that they were English property usurped 
by the Dutch, and that their seizure was 
no violation of the treaty. He was fully 
aware of the intended seizure of th(% New 
Netherlands, and appears to have helped the 
Duke of York to make out his title to that 
territory {Cal. State Papers, Colonial, ir>()l- 
1668, pp. 191, 200; Broehead, History of 
New York, ii. 12, 16; Life of James II, i. 
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400). The narrative of transactions in Africa, 
laid before parliament on 24 Nov. 1064, was 
probably his work. After the war bcg’aii 
Clarendon talked openly of requiring _ now 
cessions from the Dutch, and asserted in its 
extremes! form the king’s dominion oyer ^ the 
British seas {Lovds' Journals^ xi. 02o, 084 ; 
Listbe, iii. 424; Ba^nke, iii. 425; Pepys, 
20 March 1609). Rejecting the olfered me- 
diation of France, he dreamt of a triple alli- 
ance between England, Sweden, and Spain, 

^ which would be the greatest a.ct _ of state 
and the most for the benefit of Christendom 
that this age hath produced’ (Listee, iii. 
422 ; Lords' 'Journals, xi. 488). Later still, 
when France had actively intervened on the 
side of Holland, Clarendon’s eyes became 
open to the designs of Louis XIV on Flan- 
ders, and he claims to have prepared the 
way for the triple alliance p. 1000). 

But the belief that ho was entirely devoted 
to French interests was one of the chief 
obstacles to the conclusion of any league 
between England and Spain (Klopp, l)er 
Fall des Ilauses Stuart, i. 145, 192 ; CouE- 
TENAT, Life of Temple, i. 128). Nor was 
that belief— erroneous though it was — with- 
out some justification. When Charles at- 
tempted to bring the war to an end by an 
understanding with Louis XIV, Clarendon 
drew the instructions of the Earl of St. 
Albans (January 1667) ; and thoufjh it is 
doubtful whether he was cognisant of all his 
master’s intentions, he was evidently pre- 
pared to promise that England should re- 
main neutral while France seized Flanders. 

In June 1067 the Dutch fleet burnt the 
ships in the Medway, and on 21 July the 
treaty of Breda was concluded. Public 
opinion held Clarendon responsible for the 
ill-success of the war and the ignominious 
peace. On the day when the Dutch attacked 
Chatham, a mob cut down the trees before 
his house, broke his windows, and sot up a 
gibbet at his gate (Pepys, 14 Juno 1667; 
cf, ih. 24 June). According to Clarendon’s 
own account, he took very little part in the 
conduct of the war, ^ never pretending to 
understand what was fit to be done,’ but 
simply concurring in the advice of military 
and naval experts {Cont. p. 1026). Claren- 
don’s want of administrative skill was, how- 
ever, Responsible for much. lie disliked the 
new system of committees and boards which 
‘ the Commonwealth bad introduced, and 
clung to the old plan of appointing great 
oflcers of state, as the only one suitable to a 
monarchy. He thought it necessary to ap- 
point men of quality who would give dignity 
to th^ir' posts, and underrated the services of 
men of bEssiness,* while his impatience of 


opposition and hatred of innovations hin- 
dered administrative reform. 

As the n(j(ids of the government increased, 
the power of the [louse of Commons grew, 
and Clarendon’s attom])t to restrict their 
authority only diminished his own. lie op- 
posed the proviso for the appropriation of 
supplies (l(5r)5) ‘ as an introduction to a com- ' 
monwealth and not Jit for a monarchy.’ He 
op])Osed the })ill for the audit of tlui war ac- 
counts (1 666) as ‘ a new encroachment which 
had no bottom,’ and urged tlie king not to 
sufler parliament to t^xteud its jurisdiction. 
He opposed the bill for t/he prohil)ition of the 
Irish cattle trade (KKid) as iuexpedicmt in 
itself, and because its provisions robbed the 
king of his dispensing power; spoke slight- 
ingly of the House of Commons, and told the 
lords to stand up for their rights. In 1666, 
finding the House of Commons ^ morose and 
obstinate,’ and ^ solicitous to grasp as much 
power and authority as any of their pre- 
decessors had done,’ ho proposed a dissolu- 
tion, hoping to And a new house more 
amenable. Again, in Juno 1067 he advised 
the king to call a new parliamenti instead of 
convening the existing one, which had been 
prorogued till October (Cont. p]). 964, 1101 j 
LTSTiiit, ii. 400). Tliis advice and the imme- 
diate ])rorog’ation of parliament, when it did 
meet (25-9 July l(Ki7) deeply iuconsed the 
commons, and gave Clarendon’s (jnomios an 
opportunity of assorting that ho had advised 
the king to do without parliaments altog(4h(‘.r 
(Pepys, 25 July ir)67 ; Lihtbe, ii. 402). Still 
more serious, with men who remembered the 
Protectorate, was the charge that he had 
designed to raise a standing army and to 
govern the kingdom by military power. 
AVhat gave colour to the rumour was that, 
during the invasion of Juno 1667, Clarendon 
had recommended the king to support the 
troops guarding tluj coast by the Lwy of con- 
tributions on the adjacent, counties until par- 
liament nu4, ( Cont. p, 1104). In private the 
king himself owned the charge was untrue, 
but refused to allow his testimony to be, used 
in the chancellor’s defence, Popular hatred 
turned against Clarendon, and ])oets threat- 
ened Charles with the fat,e of his father imloas 
he parted with tlui obnoxious minister (Mab- 
VET.L, Last Instructions to a Taint er, 1. 870). 

The court in general had long be(m hostile 
to Clarendon, and the king’s familiar com- 
anions took every opportunity of ridiculing 
im. Lady Castlemaine and he wore avowed 
enemies. The king suspected him of frus- 
trating his designs on ffiss Stewart, and was 
tired of his reproofs and remonstrances. 

^ Tlae truth is,’ explained Charles to Ormonde, 
^his behaviour and humour was grown so 
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iinsupportable to myself and to all the world 
else, that I could no long'er endure it, and it 
was impossible to live with it, and do those 
things with the parliament that must be 
done, or the government will be lost ’ (Ellis, 
Original Letters^ 2nd ser. iv. 39). The king 
therefore decided to remove the chancellor 
before parliament again met, and commis- 
sioned the Duke of York to urge him to re- 
tire of his own accord. Clarendon obtained 
an interview at Whitehall on 26 Aug. 1667, 
and told the king that he was not willing to 
deliver up the seal unless he was deprived of 
it; that his deprivation of it would mean 
ruin, because it would show that the king be- 
lieved him guilty ; that, being innocent of 
transgressing the law, he did not fear the jus- 
tice of the parliament. ‘ Parliaments,’ he said, 

^ were not formidable unless the king chose 
to make them so ; it was yet in his own 
power to govern them, but if they found it 
was in theirs to govern him, nobody knew 
what the end would be.’ The king did not 
announce his decision, but seemed deeply 
offended by some inopportune rehections on 
Lady Castlomaine. For two or three days 
the chancellor’s friends hoped the king would 
change his purpose, but ffnall;) Charles de- 
clared ^ that he had proceeded too far to re- 
tire, and that he should be looked upon as a 
child if he receded from his purpose.’ On 
30 Aug. Sir William Morrice was sent to 
demand the great Seal. When Morrice 
brought it back to Whitehall, Charles "vVas 
told by a courtier Hhat this was the first 
time he could ever call him king of England, 
being freed from this great man’ (Pepys, 
27 Aug., 7 Oct. 1667 ; Cont. p. 1 134 ; Lister, 
iii. 468). On Clarendon himself the blow fell 
with crushing severity (cf. Caete, Ormonde^ 
V. 57), but he confidently expected to vin- 
dicate himself when parliament met. 

The next session opened on 10 Oct. 1667, 
Tlie king’s speech referred to the chancellor’s 
dismissal as an act which he hoped would lay 
the foimdatiion of greater confidence between 
himself and parliament. The House of Com- 
mons replied by warm thanks, which the 
king received with a promise never to employ 
the Earl of Clarendon again in any public 
affaks whatsoever (16 Oct.). Clarendon’s 
enemies, however, were not satisfied, and de- 
termined to arraign him for high treason. 
The attaok was opened by Edward Seymour 
on 26 Oct., and on 29 Oct. a committee was 
appointed to draw up charges. Its report 
(6 Nov.) contained seventeen heads of accu- 
sation, but the sixteenth article, which ac- 
cused Clarendon of betraying the king’s 
counsels to his enemies, was the only one 
.■'which amounted to high treason. The im- 


peachment was presented to the House of 
Lords on 12 Nov., but they refused (14 Nov.) 
to commit Clarendon as requested, ' because 
the House of Commons have only accused him 
of treason in general, and have not assigned 
or specified any particular treason.’ As they 
persisted in this refusal, the commons passed 
a resolution that the non-compliance of the 
lords was ^ an obstruction to the public jus- 
tice of the kingdom and a precedent of evil 
and dangerous consequences ’ (2 Dec.) The 
dispute between the two houses grew so 
high, that it seemed as if all intercourse be- 
tween them would stop, and a paralysis of 
the government ensue (Lister, iii. 474). The 
king publicly supported the chancellor’s pro- 
secutors, while the Duke of York stood by his 
father-in-law, but an attack of small-pox soon 
deprived the duke of any further power to 
interfere. As it was, York’s conduct had in- 
creased the hostility of the chancellor’s ene- 
mies, and they determined to secure them- 
selves against any possibility of his return to 
power if James became king (4 Nov. 1667 ; 
Life of James If i. 433 ; Cont. p. 1177). 

By the advice of friends Clarendon wrote to 
the king protesting innocence of the crimes 
alleged in hishmpeachment. ^ I do upon my 
knees,’ he added, ^ beg your pardon for any 
overbold or saucy expressions I have ever 
used to you ... a natural disease in old 
servants whp have received too much coun- 
tenance.’ lie begged the king to put a stop 
to the prosecution, and to allow him to spend 
the small remainder of his life in some parts 
beyond seas (ib. p. 1181 ). Charles read the let- 
ter, burnt it, and observed Hhat he wondered 
the chancellor did not withdraw himself.’ He 
was anxious that Clarendon should withdraw, 
but would neither command him to go nor 
grant him a pass for fear of the commons. 
Indirectly, through the Duke of York and 
the Bisliop of Hereford, he urged him to fiy, 
and promised ' that he should not be in any 
degree prosecuted, or suffer in his honour or 
fortune by his absence ’ {ib. p, 1 185). Relying 
on this engagement, and alarmed by the 
rumours of a design to prorogue parliament 
and try him by a jury of peers, Clarendon 
left England on the night of 29 Nov., and 
reached Calais three days later. With Cla- 
rendon’s flight the dispute between the two 
houses came to an end. The lords accepted 
it as a confession of guilt, concurred with 
the commons in ordering his petition to 
be burnt, and passed an act for his banish- 
ment, by which his return was made high 
treason' and his pardon impossible with- 
out the consent of both houses (19 Dec. 
1667 ; Lister, ii. 415-44, iii. 472-77 ; Cont. 
pp. 1155-97 ; Carte, Ormonde, v. 58 ; 
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Journals, xii. 178 ; Commons' Journals, ix. Those entreaties \vero unanswered, and he 
40-3). died <at Koiien on 9 Bee. 1674 (Listrh, ii. 

The rest of Clarendon’s life was passed in 488). lie was buried in Weslaninster Abbey 
exile. Prom Calais he went to 14ouen on 4 Jan. 1675, at the foot of the ste])s 
(26 Dec.), and then bach to Calais (21 Jan. ascending to Henry VII’s chapel, where his 
1668), intending by the advice of his friends second wife had been interred on 17 Aug. 
to return to England and stand his trial. In 1667 (OiinsTiju, Wej^iminstor AJ)hoy 
April 1668 he made his way to the baths of ])p. 107, 185). His two sons, Henry, earl of 
Bourbon, and thence to Avignon (Jane 1668). Clarendon (1638-1709), and Laurtmee, earl 
Eor nearly three years he lived at Mont- of Uochester (1642-171 1), and lus daughter, 
pelier (July 1668-June 1071), removing to Anne, duchess of Yorlc ( 1637- 1071), are HO])a- 
Moulins in June 1671, and finally to Houon rately noticed. A third son, Edward Hyde, 
in May 1674 (Listbu, ii. 478, 481, 487; l)a])tised 1 April 1645, diial on 10 .Ian. 1665, 
Cont p. 1238). Buring the first part of and was also buried in Westminst(‘r Abl)ey 
his exile his hardships and sufierings were {ih. p. 161). Clarendon’s will is ])rinted iii 
very great. At Calais he lay for three months Lisl/er’s ' Life of Clarmidon ’ (ii. 489). 
dangerously ill. At Evreux, on 23 April As a statesman, Clarendon’s consistency 
1668, a company of English sailors in French and integrity were cons])icuons through 
service, holding Clarendon the cause of the many vicissitudes and amid much eorrup- 
non-payment of their English arrears, broke tion. He adhered faithfully to the princijdes 
into his lodgings, plundered his baggage, ho professed in 1641, but the circle of his 
wounded several of his attendants, and as- ideas was fixed then, and it never widened 
saulted him with great violence. One of afterwards. No man was fitter to giiidt^ a 
them stunned him by a blow with the fiat wavering master in constitutional ways, or 
of a sword, and they wore dragging him into to conduct a return to old laws atul iust 11, li- 
the courtyard to despatch him, when he was lions ; but he was incapable of dealing wu'th 
rescued by the town guard (^7^ pp. 1215, tlie new forces and new conditions which 
1226). In Becember 1667 Louis XIV, an- twenty years of revolution had created, 
xious to conciliate the English government, Clarendon is remarkable as one of the fii*st 
ordered Clarendon to leave France, and, in Englishmen who rose to office chiolly by his 
spite of his illness, repeated these orders gifts as a writer and a speaker. hlv(‘lyn 
with increasing harshness. After the con- mentions his ^eloquent tongue,’ and his Lh ex- 
clusion of the Triple League had frustrated terous and happy pen.’ Some hold tlial, his 
the hope of a close alliance with England, literary stylo was not serious enough. Burniet 
the French government became more hos- finds a similar fault in his s])eaking. MIe 
pitahle, but Clarendon always lived in dread spoke well; hi.s st,yle had no flow [(law F] in 
of fresh vexations (Cont, pp. 1202-1220, it, but had a just mixture of wit and sense, 
1353). The Archbishop of Avignon, the only he spoke too copiously; he had a great 
governor and magistrates of Montpelier, pleasantness in his spirit, wliich carried him 
and the governor of Languedoc, treated him sometimes too far into raillery, in whicli he 
with great civility, and he was cheered by showed more wit than disertfiion.’ Bepys 
the constant friendship of the Abb6 Mon- admired his eloquence with leas reserve. ‘1 ^ 
tague and Lady Mordaunt. Ilis son, Lau- am mad in love with my lord chancellor, for 
rence, was twice allowed to visit him, and he do com])rohend and speak out well, and 
Lord Cornhury was with him when he died with the greatest ease and authority that 
{Correspondence of Henry Hyde^ Hart of ever I saw man in my life. . . , I (is manner 
Clarendon^ ed. Singer, i. 645 ; LiSTnii, iii. and freedom of doing it as if hii playisd with 
48^. ^ it, and was informing only all the rest of the 

To find occupation, and to divert his mind company, Was mighty pretty ’ (cf. Wauwiok,, 
from his misfortunes. Clarendon ‘betook Memoirs, p. 195; Evelyn, ii, 296; Piuwh, 
himseK to his books,’ and studied the French Diary, 18 Oct 1666). 

and Ttalian languages. Never was his pen Apart from his literary works, thmuass of 
more active than during these last seven years state papers and declarations drawn by liis 
of his life. His most important task was the hand and his enormous correspondence t.i isti fy 
completion and revision of his ‘ Hiatorj^ of the to his unremitting industry. His handwrit- 
Bebellion ’ together with the composition of ing is small, cramped, and indistinct. Buring 
his autobiography, In June 1671, and again his residence in Jersey ‘he writ daily little 
in August 1674, he petitioned for leave to re- less than one sheet of large paper wild i his 
turn to England, and begged the queen and own hand,’ and seldom spent less than t/ui 
me Buke of York to intercede for him hours a day between his books and liis papert-) 
{Clarendon State Papers, ni, App. xliv, xlv), {Life, v. 6 ; Clarendon State Papers^ ii. 375). 
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Lord Campbell holds that Clarendon’s 
knowledge of law, and more especially of 
equity practice, was too slight to qualify him 
for tlie office of lord chancellor (^Lives of the 
Chancellors^ hi. 188). According to Speaker 
Onslow he never made a decree in chancery 
without the assistance of two of the judges 
(Burnet, i. 17 '1 note). lie endeavoured, how- 
ever, to reform the abuses of his court, and 
framed, in conjunction with Sir Harbottie 
Grimston [q. v.], master of the rolls, a series 
of regulations known as ‘ Lord Clarendon’s 
Orders’ (Lister, ii. 628). Burnet praises 
him for appoiuting good judges, and con- 
cludes that ^ he was a very good chancellor, 
only a little too rough, but very impartial 
in the administration of justice’ (i. 171, 
316). 

Clarendon’s chancellorship of the univer- 
sity of Oxford left a more lasting impres- 
sion. He was elected on 27 Oct. 1660 to 
succeed the Duke of Somerset, and was in- 
stalled on 15 Nov. (Kennett, Register, pp. 
294, 310). His election is celebrated in 
Latin and English verses by llobert White- 
hall of Merton. On 7 Dec. 1667 Clarendon 
resigned his office in a pathetic letter to the 
vice-chancellor, which is still exhibited in 
the Bodleian Library (Macra.y, Annals of 
the Bodleian Library, ed. 1800, p. 462). 
Clarendon was not blind to the defects of 
Oxfoi’d as a place of education. At^ the 
beginning of his chancellorship he specially 
recommended the restoration of its ancient 
discipline (Kennbtt, p. 378), and he was 
well seconded by Dr, 4 ohn Fell [q. v.] In his 
'Dialogue on Eiucation ’ he suggests various 
remedies and reforms, proposing among 
others th.e foundation of an academy to teach 
fencing, dancing, and riding, and the revival 
of the old practice of acting English and 
Latin plays ( Clarendon Tracts, 1727, pp. 326, 
344). His great-grandson, Henry, lord Corii- 
bury, left to the university of Oxford in 1763 
all the chancellor’s manuscripts, with direc- 
tions that the proceeds of publication should 
be employed in setting up an academy for 
riding and other exercises. In 1868 the fund 
thus accumulated was applied to the esta- 
blishment of a laboratory attached to the uni- 
versity museum, and called the Clarendon 
Laboratory (MACRAY,p. 225 5 cf. Collectanea, 
vol. i. Oxf. Hist. Soc.) The profits of the 
copyright of the ' History of the Bebellion ’ 
were used to provide a building for the uni- 
versity press, which was erected in 1713 on 
the east side of the Sheldonian Theatre. It 
was called the Clarendon printing-house, and 
its southern face was adorned by a statue of 
the chancellor set up in 1721. Since the re- 
moval of the university press to its present 
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site in 1830, the edifice has been known as 
the Clarendon Building. 

A portrait of Clarendon by Lely is in 
the university gallery at Oxford. There is 
another by the same artist, and one by Ger- 
rard Zoust in the collection at Grove Park, 
Watford, Hertfordshire (Lewis, Lives of the 
Friends of Lord Clarendon, 1851, iii. 357). 
The Sutherland 'Clarendon’ in the Bodleian 
Library contained over fifty engraved por- 
traits of Clarendon. 

A traveller who saw Clarendon at Eouen 
in 1668 terms him ' a fair, ruddy, fat, middle- 
statured, handsome man ’ {Ra%olinson MB. C. 
782-7, Bodleian Library). In his younger 
days Clarendon relates that he ' indulged his 
palate very much, and took even some delight 
in eating and drinking well, but without any 
approach to luxury, and in truth rather dis- 
coursed like an epicure than was one’ (Life, 
i. 72). In March 1645 he was first attacked 
by the gout, which after the Restoration fre- 
quently disabled him. For the greater part of 
his second exile, even when he enjoyed most 
liealth, he could not walk without the help of 
tAvo men ( . p. 1352 ; Lister, ii. 534). Of 
his habits and tastes during his early years, 
and of his pursuits during his exile. Clarendon 
gives full details in his autobiogra])hy, but 
says nothing ofhis private life during the time 
of his greatness. "We learn from others that he 
was fond of slate and magnificence, verging 
on ostentation. Nothing stirred the spleen of 
satirists more than the great house wdiich he 
built for himself in St. James’s, and his own 
opinion was that iti contributed more than any 
alleged misdemeanours to 'that gust of envy’ 
which overthrew him. Designed to cost 
20 , 000 ^., it finally cost 50,000/., and involved 
him in endless difiiculties. Evelyn describes 
it as ' without hyperbole the best contrived, 
most useful, graceful, magnificent house in 
England.’ In the end it was sold to the Duke 
of Albemarle for 25,000/., and pulled down 
to make room for new buildings (Evelyn, 
Diary, ed. Wheatley, ii. 417, iii. 341 ; Mar- 
vell, Works, ed. Grosart,i. 384’, Cbjzsf.p. 1 358). 
Evelyn describes also the great collection of 
portraits of English worthies — chiefiy con- 
tempora^ statesmen and men of letters — 
which Clarendon brought together there 
(Evelyn, iii. 44e3 ; for the later history of the 
collection see Lady Theresa Lewis’s Lives of 
the Contem 2 '>oraries of Lord Clarendon, i. 16). 

According to Evelyn, Clarendon was ' a 
great lover of books,’ and ' collected an am])le 
library.’ To Clarendon Evelyn dedicated in 
1601 his translation of 'Naud^eus on Li- 
braries,’ and addressed his proposals for the 
improvement of English printing. The only 
present which Louis XIV could prevail on 
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Clarendon to accept was a set of all the books 
printed at the Louvre (Evet.yn, hi. 346, 446 ; 
Clarendon State Papers, hi. App. xi. xiii). 
Clarendon was an assiduous reader of the 
Homan historians. He quotes Tacitus con- 
tinually in the ^History of the Kebellion,’ 
and modelled his character of Falkland on 
that of Agricola. He was familiar with the 
best historical Avriters of his own period, and 
mticises Strada, Bentivoodio, and Da. Vila 
Avith acuteness. Of Enf>’lish Avrittms, Hooker, 
whose exordium he imitates in the o'|)ening’ 
of the ^History of the Hehollion/ scamis to 
have influenced him most. But he did not 
disdain the lighter literature' of his a^’e, 
praised the amorous poems of Carow, pridiHl 
himself on the intimacy of Ben Jonson, and 
thought Cowley had made a thp,'ht beyond 
all other poets! The muses, as .1 )ryden re- 
marks, Avere once his mistresses, and boasted 
his early courtship ; hut the only ])oetlcal 
productions of Clarendon Avhich have sur- 
vived are some verses on the death of Donne, 
and the lines prohxed to Davenant’s ' Albo- 
Aune ’ in ir>i29. 

Clarendon’s ‘ History’ is the most valuable 
of all the contemporary accounts of the civil 
wars. Clarendon was Avell aAvare of on(^ 
cause of its superiority. ‘ It is not,’ he says, 

' a collection of records, or an admission t o 
the vieAv and perusal of the most secret 
letters and acts of state [that] can enable a 
mantOAvrite a history, if t here be an absence 
of that genius and spirit and soul of an his- 
torian which is contracted by the knowledge 
and course and method of business, and by 
conversation and familiarity in the inside of 
courts, and [Avith] the most active and emimmt 
persons in the government’ ( Traets, p. 180). 
But both from a literary and frotn an historical 
point of view the book is singularly unequal. 
At its best Clarendon’s style, though too 
copious, is strong and clear, and his narra- 
tive has a large and easy flow. Often, Iioav- 
ever, the language becomes involved, and the 
sentences are encumbered by parentheses. 
As a work of art the history sufers greatly 
from its lack of proportion. Some parts 
of the civil war are treated at dispropor- 
tionate length, others almost entirely ne- 
glected. The progress of the story is con- 
tinually broken by constitutional digressions 
and lengthy state papers. The ^History’ 
was, however, originally intended rather as 
an exact memorial of passages ’ than ‘ a di- 
gested relation.' It was not to be published 
as it stood, but to serve as ^ a store ’ out of 
Avhich ^ somewhat more proper for the public 
view’ might be collected {Mebellion, i. 3). The 
^ History ’ itself is to some extent a manifesto, 
addressed, in the first place, to the king, but 


appealing still more to posterity. It Avas de- 
signed to set forth ti policy as Avt‘11 as to relate 
event s, and to vindicate not so much the king 
as the constitutional royalists. To celebrate 
th(3 mimioriiis of ‘ emineuit and e.xtraordinaxy 
persons’ (harendon ludd one of the principal 
ends of history. Thuice the portraits which 
fill so many of his ])ages. 1 1 is characters are 
not sinqily hundhis of eharact(U'istics, but 
consistent and full of lifi^, skth.clu'd sometimes 
Avith ailection, sometinu's Avith liglit humour, 
lilvclyn describ(id tluun as ^ so just, and tem- 
pered Avithout the least ingn'diimt of ])assion 
or tincture of r('V(uige, yet, Avith such natural 
and lively touclu'S, as sheAvhis lordship widl 
knew not only tin', ])ersons’ outsides but their 
very interiors ; Avhilst he treats tiio mostob- 
noxif)us Avho destawod tlui seven', st rebuke 
with a becoming g(‘noroKity and freedom, 
even Avhere the ill-(tonduct of those of the 
pretended loyal party, asAvell as of the most 
flagitious, might have justiiied t he Avorst that 
could Ini said of tluiir miscarriages and de- 
merits.’ Olarc'udon promis(,'d Berkeley that 
tiiere should not bc^ ' any untruth nor par- 
tiality towards ])(U’sons or sidtfs’ in his narra- 
tive (Maokat, Clarendon, i., preface, p. xiii), 
and he iraparthilly points outi the fault.s of Ids 
friends. But hick of insight and knoAvledgt'. 
prevented him from laa'.ognising tlu‘. virtues 
of opponents. He neviu* understood tlui ])rin- 
ciples for which presbyt.mians and indt'.pen- 
dents Avere contending. In his account ol the 
causes of the rtdKdlion he under-t^stiraatesthe 
import.anco of the religious grievances, and 
attribntestoo much to the dofecitsof the king’s 
servants, or the personal ambition of tluj op- 
position leaders. 

As a record of facts the Ml i story of the 
Hehellion ’ is of very vaiying value. It Avas 
composed at dillerent times, unchu’ dillbrent 
conditions, and with diflerent objects. Be- 
tween 1 646 and 1648 (Jlartmdon Avrote a Mlis- 
tory of the Kebellion’ which ended Avith the 
defeat of TIopton at Alresford in March 1644. 
In July 1646 he wrote, by way of defending 
the prince’s council from the aspersions of 
C4oring and G renville, an account of the trans- 
actions in the Avest, which is inserted inbook ix. 
Between 1668 and 1670 he wrote a Mjife’ of 
himself, which extended from 1()09 to 1660. 
In 1671 he reverted to his original purpose, 
took up the unfinished ^ History ’ and the 
finished ^ Life,’ and wove them together into 
the narrative published as the MJiatory of 
the Kebellion.’ During this process of re- 
vision he omitted passages from both, and 
made many important additions in order to 
supply an account of public transactions be- 
tween 1644 and 1660, which had not been 
treated with sufiicient fulness in his ^ Life.’ 
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As the original ^History’ was written when 
Clarendon’s memory of events was freshest, 
the parts taken from it are much more accu- 
rate than those taken from the ^ Life.’ On the 
other hand, as the ^ Life’ was written simply 
for his children, it is freer in its criticisms, 
both of men and events. Most of the cha- 
racters contained in the ^ History of the Ke- 
bellion ’ are extracted from the ^ Life.’ 

The authorities at Clarendon’s disposal 
when the original ^ History ’ was written 
supply another reason for its superior ac- 
curacy. He obtained assistance from many 
quarters. From Nicholas he received a number 
of official papers, and Aom Hopton the nar- 
rative of his campaigns, which forms the 
basis of the account of the western war given 
in books vi. and vii. At the king’s com- 
mand Sir Edward Walker sent him relations 
of the campaigns of 1644 and 1645, and many 
cavaliers of less note supplied occasional help. 
When the ^ Life ’ was written Clarendon was 
separated from his friends and his papers, and 
relied upon his memory, a memory which 
recalled persons with great vividness, but 
confused and misrepresented events. The ad- 
ditions made in 1671 are more trustworthy, 
because Clarendon had in the interval pro- 
cured some of the documents left in England. 
Kanke’s ^ History of England ’ (ti*anslation, vi. 
3-29) contains an estimate of the ^ History of 
the Rebellion,’ and Mr. Gardiner criticises Cla- 
rendon’s general position as an historian (J/i’s- 
tory of the Great Civil War, ii. 499). George 
Grenville, lord Lansdowne, attempted to 
vindicate his relative, Sir Richard Grenville, 
from Clarendon’s censures (Lansdowne, 
Works, 1732, i. 503), and Lord Ashburnham 
examines minutely Clarendon’s account of 
John Ashburnham {A Narrative by John Ash- 
hurnham, 2 vols. 1830). An excellent dis- 
sertation by T)r. Ad. Buff deals with parts of 
book vi. of the ^ Rebellion ’ (Giessen, 1868). 

The ^True Historical Narrative of the 
Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, ’gene- 
rally termed the ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ 
was first published at Oxford in 1702-4, in 
three folio volumes, with an introduction and 
dedications by Laurence, earl of Rochester. 
The original manuscripts of the work were 
given to the university at different dates be- 
tween 1711 and 1753 (Maceay, Annals of 
the Bodl. Lib. ]). 225). The first edition was 
printed, not from the originals, but from a 
transcript of them made under Clarendon’s 
supervision by his secretary, William Shaw. 
This was copied for the printers under the 
supervision of the Earl of Rochester, who re- 
ceived some assistance in editing it from Dr. 
Aldrich, dean of Christ Church, and Sprat, 
bishop of Rochester. The editors, in accord- 


ance with the discretion given them by 
Clarendon’s will, softened and altered a few 
expressions, but made no material changes 
in the text. A few years later, however, 
John Oldmixon published a series of attacks 
on them, and on the university, for supposed 
interpolations and (^Clarendon and 

Whitelocke compared, 1727 ; History of Eng- 
land during the Reigns of the Royal House of 
preface, pp. 9, 227). These charges, 
based on utterly worthless evidence, were re- 
futed by Dr. John Burton in ‘ The Genuine- 
ness of Lord Clarendon’s History vindicated,’ 
1744, Svo. Dr. Bandinel’s edition, published 
in 1826, was the first printed from the ori- 
ginal manuscripts. It restores the phrases 
altered by the editors, and adds in the ap- 
pendix passages omitted by Clarendon in the 
revision of 1671-2. The most complete and 
correct text is that edited and annotated by 
the Rev. W. D. Macray (Oxford, 1888, 6 vols., 
Svo). An account of the manuscripts of the 
^ History of the Rebellion ’ is given in the pre- 
faces of Dr. Bandinel and Mr. Macray, and 
in Lewis’s ^ Lives of the Contemporaries of 
Lord Clarendon’ (vol. i. Introduction, pt. ii.) 

A list of editions of the ‘‘ History’ is given 
in Bliss’s edition of Wood {Atlienm Oxon. 
iii. 1017). A supplement to the ^ History of 
the Rebellion,’ containing eighty-five por- 
traits and illustrative papers, was published 
in 1717, 8vo. The Sutherland ^ Clarendon ’ 
presented to the Bodleian Library in 1837 
contains many thousand portraits, views, 
and maps, illustrating the text of Claren- 
don’s historical works. A catalogue of the 
collection (2 vols. 4to) was published in 
1837 (Macbay, Annals of the Bodl. Lib. p. 
331). The work usually known as the ^Life 
of Clarendon ’ was originally published in 
1759 (^The Life of Edward, Earl of Claren- 
don. . . . Being a Continuation of the His- 
tory of the Gi’and Rebellion from the Resto- 
ration to his Banishment in 1667. Written 
by Himself,’ Oxford, 1769, folio). It consists 
oi‘ two parts : the Hjife ’ proper, written be- 
tween 1668 and 1670, dealing with the peilod 
before 1660 ; and the ^ Continuation,’ com- 
menced in 1672. The first consists of that 
portion only of the original life which was 
not incorporated in the ' History of the Re- 
bellion.’ The second contains an account of 
Clarendon’s ministry and second exile. The 
^ History of the Reign of King Charles IT, 
from the Restoration to the end of the year 
1667,’ 2 vols. 4to, n.d., is a surreptitious edi- 
tion of the last work, published about 1756 
(Lowndes, p. 468). 

The minor works of Clarendon are the fol- 
lowing: 1. ^The Difference and Disparity 
between the Estate and Condition of George, 
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Duke of Buckingham, and llobert, Earl ol 
Essex ’ W^ottonuincs, ed. 1685, p. 

185). 2. Speeches delivered in the Long 

parliament on the lord president’s court and 
council in the north, and on the impeach- 
ment of the judges {Itushworth JH^ioTw.dl 
Collections, iv. 230, 333). 3. Declarations 

and manifestos written for Charles I between 
1642 and 1648. These are too numerous to 
be mentioned separately ; the titles of the 
most important have been already given. 
Many are contained in the ‘ History of th(^ 
Rebellion ’ itself, and the rest imiy l3(i found 
in Rushworth’s ^Collections,’ in ITiislDand’s 
Collection of Ordinances and Declarations ’ 
(1643), and in the old ^Parliamentary His- 
tory’ (24 vols. 1751-62). 4. Anonymous 

pamphlets written on behalf of the king. 

^ Two Speeches made in the House of Peers on 
Monday, 19 Dec. 1642’ {8omers Tracis, ed. 
Scott, vi. 576). ^Transcendent and Multi- 
plied Rebellion and Treason, discovered by 
the Laws of the Land,’ 1645; ‘A Letticr 
from a True and Lawful Memljer of Parlia- 
ment ... to one of the Jjords of his lligh- 
ness’s Council,’ 1656 (see (JaL (Jlarmdoa 
State Tapers, i. 295, iii. 79 ; History of the 
ItehelUo7L, ed.Macray, vi. 1 ,xiv. 151 ). 5. ‘ Ani- 
madversions on a Book entitled Eanaticism 
fanatically imputed to the Church of Ihig- 
land, by Dr, Stillingfleot, andtheiin])utat.ion 
refuted and retorted by Sam. Cressy,’ 1674, 
8 VO (Listeb, ii. 567). 6. ^ A Brief View and 
Survey of the dang(irous and ]iernicious er- 
rors to Church and State in Mr. ITobbes’s 
book entitled Leviathan,’ Oxford, 1676 (se(‘, 
^Clarendon State Papers, iii. App. ]). xlii). 
7. ‘The History of the Rebellion and Civil 
War in Ireland,’ 1720, 8vo. This is a vindi- 
cation of Charles I and the Duke of Ormonde 
from the Bishop of Ferns and other catliolic 
writers. It was made use of by Nalson in 
his ‘ Historical Collections,’ 1()B2, and hy 
Borlase in his ‘History of the Irish Rehtd- 
lion,’ 1680. A manuscript is in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
8th Rep. p. 583^ B. ‘ A Collection of s(iveral 
Tracts of Edward, Earl pf Clarendon,’ 1727, 
fob This contains (a) the ‘Vindication’ 
written hy Clarendon in 1668 in answer to 
the articles of impeachment against him,th<i 
substance of which is embodied in the ‘ Con- 
tinuation;’ (b) ‘Reflections upon several 
Christian Duties, Divine and Moral, ])y way 
of Essays ; ’ (c) ‘ Two Dialogues on Educa- 
tion, and on the Respect due to Age ; ’ 
{d) ‘ Contemplations on the Psalms.’ 9. ‘ Re- 
ligion and Policy, and the Countenance and 
Assistance each should give to the other, 
with a Survey of the Power and Jurisdiction 
of the Pope in the dominion of other Princes,’ 


Dxford, 1 81 1 , 2 vols. Bvo. A work entitled ‘A 
Collection of seviU’al PItices of J^dward, Earl 
of CiaiTudon, to wliich is prefixed an Account 
of his Jjordship’s Life, Conduct, and Charac- 
ter, by a. learned and impartial pen,’ was 
published in 1727, Kvo. The second volume 
is a re])rint of the ‘History of the Rebellion 
in Ireland.’ 4’h(i first cotifains a reprint of 
Clarendon’s speijches botwcum 1660 and 1666 
extracte.d Rom tlu^ ‘Jounials of tlui House 
of Lords.’ Bliss and tlu^ Bodleian ‘Cata- 
logue ’ afitribut,(' to C’/hircmdon (on insuflicient 
evidence) a tract entitled ‘A f ud'tor sent from 
Ix'.yond seas to one of’ the chi(T .Ministers of 
the Nonconforming Party. By a Lover of 
the Established ( bnuumnumt botli of Church 
and Staf.e,’ dated Waunuir, 7 JMay 1674. Two 
letters writtim by Olaremlon in 1608 to the 
Duke and 1 luchess of York on the conversion 
of th(‘. hitter t o Catholicism, are ])iinted in the 
‘ Ilarleian JMiscellany ’ (iii. 555, (ul. Park); 
with the lutiler Iks acldrtsssed to the House of 
Lords on his flight, from England (v. 185), 
undisr tins thin of ‘ N(sws from Dunkirk 
1 1 ous(s.’ Tlie giauit collection of (Jlartsndon’s 
correspeiuhsnce, a,(!((uired at dhlerisut times hy 
tins Bodleian Library, (sonrprisfss over onehun- 
dred volumes. A S(shsctlt)n from thirsts papers, 
edited by Dr. Scro])(s and Thomas Memkhouso, 
was published bistwesim 1767 and 1786 (State 
Papers colhutnd by Edward, Ea,rl of Claren- 
don, 3 vols. folio, Oxford). Tlu^y arti calen- 
dared up t,o 1057 (3 vols. Hvo; vol. i. ed. by 
Oghi and Bliss, 1872 ; vols, ii. and iii, ed. by 
\V. D. Macray, I8()f), 1876). A number of 
tlio posti-riislioration ])ap(irH ari^ ])rinte.d in the 
tliird voluim^ of ListnrV ‘ LlhuT (flarimdon,’ 
Letters t,o tSir Edward Nicliolas are printed 
inthe‘ Nicholas Papers,’ edited hy (L F. War- 
n(‘r, (Jamdtm Wocit^t y, 1HH6 ; to !8ir Richard 
Browne, in t,he appimdix t-o tlu^ ‘ Diary of 
John Evelyn,’ (Hlit,etl l)y Bray, 1827, and by 
Wheatley, 1879; to Prince Riiptnt, in War- 
burton’s ‘Prince Uu])et’t>’ (3 vfvls. 1849); to 
Dr. John Barwick in Barwiek’s ‘ Lifli of 
Barwick,’ 1724; to Lonl Mordannt and 
othiirs in 1659^)0 (Jlisi. MSS. Comm. 10th 
Rep. i)t. vi. pp. 189-216). 

1 Clarendon’s autobiographical works and let- 
ters form the basis of the L'if(» of Clarendon 
published in 18.17 by Thomas Lister. Lord 
CamiiheH’s memoir in his Lives of the Chancel- 
lors ([iii. 1 1(1-271) has no independent value. An 
earlier life of little value is contained in Lives 
of all the Lord Chancellors, but xnorti especially 
of those two groa,t opposites, Edward, carl of 
Clarendon, a,ndBu]strode, lord Whileloeke, 2 vols. 
18mo, 1708. Maediarmid’s Lives of British 
vBtatesmen, 1807, 4to, and.L IL Browne’s Lives 
of Primo Ministers of England, 1858, 8vo, con- 
tain lives of consiilorahle length, and shorter 
memoirs are given in Lodge’s Portraits and Foss’s 
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Judges of England. The life of Clarendon given 
by Wood differs considerably in the first two 
editions of that work (see Bliss’s edition, iii. 
1018). Charges of corruption brought against 
Clarendon in the lives of judges Grlyn and Jen- 
kyns led to the expulsion of Wood from the uni- 
versity and the burning of his book (1693), 
These and other charges are brought together in 
Historical Inquiries respecting the Character of 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, by G-eorge 
Agar Ellis, 1827, and answered in Lewis’s Lives 
of the Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon, 1852, 
vol. i. preface, pt. i. ; and in Lister’s Life, vol. ii. 
chap. XIX. Other authorities are quoted in the 
text.] C. H. E. 

HYDE, HENHY, second Eaul of Cla- 
BEITBON (1638-1709), eldest son of Edward 
Hyde, the first earl [q. v.], and his second wife, 
Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylesbury, 
was born 2 J une 1638. Bothhe and his brother 
Laurence [q. v.] spent part of their boyhood 
under their mother’s care at Antwerp and 
Breda (Lister, i. 300, ii. 40). Of their at- 
tachment to tlieir father they afterwards gave 
ample proof. Clarendon during several years 
before the Hestoration made fre(|uent use of 
his eldest son as copyist, decipherer, and con- 
Mential secretary, entrusting him with part 
of his correspondence with distant royalists. 
Many of Henry Hyde’s letters from this 
period are among the ‘ Clarendon Papers ’ in 
the Bodleian Library; the earliest paper in 
his handwriting is dated Cologne, 2 Aug. 
1656. His father (9 May 1661) calls him 
^ as secret as he ought to be ’ (Dotjolas, i. x, 
xiii seqq.) 

Very soon after the return of his family to 
England in 1660 Hyde married Theodosia, 
daughter of Lord Capel, and sister of the 
Duchess of Beaufort. He lost his wife as 
early as February 1662, and nearly forty 
years afterwards, 17 May 1701, described to 
Pepys a strange supposed instance of second- 
sight connected with her death (Pepys, 
and Correspondence j ed. Bright, vi. 207). In 
1666 he married Flower, widow of Sir Wil- 
liam Backhouse, hart., through whom he be- 
came possessed of the manor and house of 
Swallowfield, Berkshire (see Evelyn, ii. 310, 
and note, and iii. 5 ; cf. Diary and Corre-’ 
spondence, i. 237, 407), The second Lady 
Clarendon, who in her later years became first 
lady of the bedchamber to her niece by mar- 
riage (the Princess Anne), is tartly described 
by a junior colleague as one who ‘ looked like 
a mad-woman and talked like a scholar ’ (Ac- 
count of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, p. 10). 

In 1661 Lord Cornbury (such being his 
style after his father’s elevation to the earl- 
dom of Clarendon in April) was elected to 
parliament for Wiltshire, which he continued 


to represent till the death of the first earl in 
1674. In 1002 he was appointed private 
secretary to the new queen, Catherine, whose 
lord chamberlain he became in July 1665. 
Burnet asserts Avith questionable accuracy 
(i. 473) that she ^ thought herself bound to 
protect him in a particular manner,’ because 
of ^ his father being so violently prosecuted 
on the account of her marriage.’ He seems 
to have been a vigilant guardian of her in- 
terests (cf. Hbresey, p. 193), although many 
years later an interminable lawsuit arose 
between them concerning certain arrears 
which he considered due to himself in respect 
of his office (Diary and Correspondence, i. 
195 (1685), ii. 155 et al.) With many of the 
most prominent members of the court and 
council, however, and with the king himself, 
the son Avas not more popular than the father, 
whom in disposition he much resembled. 
The company in Avhich he took pleasure was 
such as Evelyn’s, Avho as early as 1664 helped 
him to plant the park at Cornbury (Evelyn, 
ii. 174, 168-9). In parliament, where he 
spoke neither unfrequently nor ineffectively, 
he like his brotlier courageously raised his 
A'oice on behalf of his father on the occasion 
of his impeachment in 1667 (Lister, ii. 426), 
and after his fall Lord Cornbury became a 
steady opponent of the court party and the 
cabal (cf. Pijpys, v. 179). Not less than 
tAventy s])eeches by him are extant from 1673 
alone (in G rby’s Debates, vol. ii. ; cf. Doug las, 
i. xi), and his denunciation of the scandalous 
immorality of Buckingham and his attack 
upon Arlington are alike to the credit of 
his courage. On his father’s death in 1674 
he succeeded to the earldom of Clarendon 
(as to his visit to France at this time see 
the Abh6 Montagu’s letter, a]). Lister, iii. 
488) ; hut it Avas not till 1 680, Avhen the 
state of ])arties Avas more equally balanced, 
that he Avas, through the influence of his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of York, made a 
prNy councillor. About the same time he 
Avas named keeper of Denmark (Somerset^ 
House and treasurer and receiver-general of 
the queen’s revenues, and the duke would have 
willingly seen liim made secretary of state 
(Diary and Correspondence, i. 49). At this, 
as in most other seasons of his life, he seems 
to have been mucli hampered by pecuniary 
troubles (ih. i. 18-19, and note ; cf. Burnet, 
i. 472). 

The friendship of the Duke of York led to 
his inclusion Avith his brother among those 
against whom the commons early in Jan nary 
1681 addressed the king as persons iucl ined 
to popery ('Reresby, p. 198; J3crRNET,ii. 255). 
In Clarendon’s case the accusation is absurd 
on the face of it, but it may for a time liave 
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stood him in good stead. His reputation for 
loyalty was such that he could afford to visit 
in the Tower both Essex in 1G83 (BtjrneTj 
p, 294), and in the new reign Monmouth, and 
to plead the cause of Alice Lisle when under 
sentence hy Jeffreys (Macaulay, i, 638). 
Immediately on the accession of James II 
Clarendon had been appointed to the great 
office of lord privy seal in the place of llali- 
fax, and during the earlier part of the year 
had in various ways exerted himself on be- 
half of the throne {Diary and Corre^^pondcmce^ 
i. 136 seqq., 147, 181 -3). In September 1 685 
his office of privy seal was put into commis- 
sion (Evelyn being one of the coimnissioners, 
Diary, ii. 475), and he was named lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. It may be, as Burnet 
surmises (iii. 73), that James rechoned on 
finding a subservient instrument for his Irish 
policy in his Idnsman, the head of a broken 
house (cf. Evelyn, ii. 408). But being first, and 
foremost a protestant of the church of J^hig- 
land Clarendon could not, except for piirtdy 
selfish ends, fall in with the policy of govern- 
ing Ireland for and by the Irish Koman catho- 
lics. The Earl of Tyrconnel had been sum- 
moned to London from the command of the 
military forces in Ireland about the date when 
Clarendon set out for Dublin (1 )ecembcrl685). 
The journey occupied the better part of fotir 
weets, including Christmas fostivitios at 
Chester and a memorable crossing of Ben- 
maenmawr, Carnarvonshire, in three coaches 
and a wagon {Diary and Correqmidunv.e, i. 
190-205 ; Mli8 Correspondence, i. 29). On 9 
Jan. 1686 the new lord-lieutenant arrived in 
Dublin. He speedily found his authority 
overshadowed by that of the absent com- 
mander-in-chief, whose return was tallied of 
in London as early as the middle of January 
(cf. Mlis Correspondence, i. 17-18) and in 
Dublin from the beginning of March (cf. 
Diary and Correspondence, i. 288). Soon after- 
wards Clarendon was bluntly apprised by 

Sunderland of the king’s intention to mtrodiico 

large numbers of Homan catholics into the 
Irish judicial and administrative system, as 
well as into the army {ih. p. 293) . Clarendon, 
while he sought to allay the panic which 
spread among the Dublin protestants, com- 
plained bitterly of the position in which he 
was placed. He conformed to the wishes of the 
king and of the extreme party, by warning 
bishops and preachers against offending Ro- 
^an catholic^ feelings and hy admitting 
KjOihQ/Ii ca^tlxolics as councillors fitnd as officers 
of the army, as well as by urging their admis- 
sion into town corporations {ib. pp. 258,282, 
399^00, 417 ,461). But he thoroughly dis- 
Jmed the policy, although he only permitted 
himself certain guarded protests against it to 
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thf. Idng {ih. p]). 29S, ajiS). AVhon in June 1686 
Tyrconnel act.iially returned %Vith full powers 
as commancler-in-cliief, Clarendon still clung 
to his office, striving to keep his ‘ natural 
iinlortiinate temper’ und(3r manifold provo- 
cations and indignities inflicted upon him by 
Mini buffing great man’ (Evelyn, iii. 425- 
cf. Diary and CorrespondoMce, i. 406, 474^ 
4aSJ, and Clarendon’s letter to tlie kin£r,z5 -o 
494). ^ 

In Atigiist. 1686 Tyrconnel, wlio liad en- 
tirely transfonmul the army, and even made 
a change in the command of tlui lord lieute- 
nant’s own bodyguard, visited England to ob- 
tain the king’s permission for the (‘Omplotion 
of his work by undoing tlie Act of 8(ittlement, 
which (Jlavondon Avas desirous of upholding 
{ib. p. 560). Clarendon stmt many protests 
to both king and quf^en during his rival’s 
absence {ih. p. 556; cf. ii. 18, 21-2); but as 
his brother’s influence visibly sank, he began 
to doubt whellior liis com])liunts wore ever 
])ermitted t.o reach, tlie king {ib. ii. 26, 32,43, 
51). At last he came to tlie. conclusion that 
no hoiie of reJainiug his post in Ireland re- 
mainetd except tbrf)ugli tJie kindness of the 
queen {ib. i))). 45, 6(1^, and twen tliis sup])ort 
he feanal to luive Ibrlbited for somti petty 
reason {ib. pp, 79-80). Not until about three 
week>s after the dismissal of lioeluistcir (B Jan. 
1687), did hereceivti his ItHun* of recall from 
Sunderland {ib. ])]). 134 sqf|.) Tyrconnel, who 
tt)ok Clarendon’s (cf. liUEEsnY, p. 369), 
had a fin^l interview with the outgoing vice- 
roy on 8 Ecb. On 21 Eeli. Clarendon landed 
at Neston in Cheshire (Mlis (hr respo7idencef 
i, 246). He had t aken tlie precaution of carry- 
ing Avith him Ihci books of the stores, with 
the design, as Tyrconnel suggiisted to Dart- 
mouth, of leaving his succtissor in the dark 
{Dartmonth MkiiS. 1 32). 

Clarendon at. the time solemnly placed on 
record his resolution that not.lling should 
tempt him to contrihut.e in the least to the 
prejudice of tins English, protestant interest 
{Diary and Correspondence, ii. 143). His 
friends hoped that his royal brotluu-in-law, 
who granted him siweYal privatti audiences 
during the month after his arrival {Ellis 
Correspondence, i. 252), would restore to him 
the privy seal. It was, however, given on 
16 March 1 687 to a ;^(<aloufl Koman catho- 
lic, LorclArundell of Wardour (Lvelyn, iii. 
32), and Clarendon had to withdraw into 
private life. lOvelyn {ib. ]>. 40) in August 
1687 records a visit to Swallowfield, where 
Lord Oornbury was on a visit to his father ; 
the earl was at the time sorely troubled hy 
a marriage project of his eldt^st son, from 
the difficulty of raising the sums re(|uired 
for a settlement on the encumbered family 
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estates {Diary and Corres'pondence^ i. 200 j 
ii. 180-2 ; cf. Burnet, iii. 331, note ; Bllis 
Correspondence j ii. 42-4). To relieve him- 
self of pecuniary difficulties he engaged in 
speculations, ranging from the digging for 
coal in Windsor forest to the traffic of Scotch 
pedlars {Diary and Correspondence, i. 284). 
A pension of 2,000^. per annum conferred on 
him hy James II about the beginning of 1688 
was probably welcome, although Halifax 
thought it inadequate ii.l55). Macaulay 
(iii. 33) ignores it. 

Clarendon more than ever identified his 
interests with those of the church. While in 
Ireland he had received a mark of confidence 
from Oxford by being named high steward of 
the university (6 Jan. 1686, Doyle), and on 
leaving England he had done his best to 
keep the ecclesiastical appointments open 
for better days. He advised the bishops in 
the Tower concerning their bail {Diary and 
Correspondence, ii. 177), and was asked by 
Jeffreys to use his good offices with Saner oft 
{ih. p. 180). Accordingly the course of events 
soon made the queen, whose goodwill Claren- 
don had while in Ireland persistently wooed, 
and on whose council he had been placed in 
1681, anxious in her turn for his countenance 
(i6.) On 24 Sept. 1688, the day after her 
friendly reception of him. Clarendon found 
the king himself, in view of the Dutch prepa- 
rations for invasion, anxious to ^ see what the 
Church of England men will do.^ ^ And your 
majesty will see that they will behave them- 
selves like honest men, though they have been 
somewhat severely used of late^ {ih. p. 189). 
By-and-by he became still more resolute, 
and on 22 Oct., at the council summoned by 
the king to hear his declaration concerning 
the birth of the Prince of Wales, declined to 
sit by the side of Father Petre, and asked 
to attend as a peer only (ih. ii. 195-6; cf. 
Evelyn, iii. 67). On the other hand, he seems 
to have loyally used his influence with the 
Princess Anne {Diary and Correspondence, 
pp. 199, 201) ; so that the king may have been 
sincere in crediting (1 Nov.) his assurance that 
he had had no concern in the invitation to the 
Prince of Orange (ih. p. 200). Unfortunately, 
nine days after the landing of the prince fol- 
lowed the desertion to him of Lord Cornbury 
(14 Nov.), which was afterwards, with some 
show of reason, thought to have ^ begun the 
general defection ' (Clarke, Life ofJamesII, 
ii. 216). The anguish of Clarendon, who im- 
mediately (16 Nov.) threw himself at the 
feet of the king and queen, was probably 
genuine, though its motives may have been 
complex. His wife was not in the secret of 
the flight of the Princess of Denmark (ih. 
p. 220), in which, according to the Duchess of 


Marlborough, he would have well liked to 
have had a chance of sharing {Conduct of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 18). In the 
council of peers called by the king on his re- 
turn to discuss the question of summoning 
a free parliament (27 Nov.) Clarendon in- 
veighed unsparingly against the royal policy 
{Diary and Correspondence, ii. 204-9 ; cf. 
Burnet, iii. 340, and Dartmouth’s note) ; and 
on 1 Dec. he set out for Salisbury to make 
his peace with William. On 3 Dec. he had 
an interview with the prince at Berwick, 
near Hindon, and speedily made up his 
mind, with a view to the interests of the 
family as well as to the destinies of the 
country, to tender his support to the prince 
{Diary and Correspondence, ii. 213, 210-17). 
He was present at the Hungerford confer- 
ence on 8 Dec., and followed the advance of 
the prince as far as Henley, where, on 13 Dec., 
he obtained leave of absence, wearily inform- 
ing his friend the bishop of Ely that ^ all 
was naught ’ (ih. p. 225). By the prince’s de- 
sire he waited on him again at Windsor on 
16 Dec., and took heart to present to him his 
brother Rochester. It was at the conference 
held at Windsor that Clarendon was said to 
have suggested the confinement of King 
James to the Tower {Conduct of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, p. 18; cf. Vindication of the 
Duchess, pp. 5-7) ; while, according to Bur- 
net (iii. 355), improved by Macaulay (ii. 64), 
he proposed his relegation to Breda. He 
himself distinctly declares that, except at the 
Windsor meeting, he had never been present 
at any discourse concerning what should be 
done with King James, but that he was 
against the king being sent away {Diary and 
Correspondence, ii. 287). He was certainly 
now fully alive to the gravity of the crisis, 
though he may have doubted whether or not 
he ought to ^kick against the pricks’ (cf. 
Evelyn, Diary, iii. 429) ; but such efforts 
as he made to warn the unfortunate king 
against being hurried into an irretraceable 
step were frustrated by the flight of which 
he was informed by the prince himself {ih. 
p. 234). 

Under the new regime Clarendon at first 
continued to bear himself as the representa- 
tive of the protestant interest in Ireland, and 
early in 1689 had several interviews on its 
behalf with William {Diary and Correspond- 
ence, ii. 238, 243, 258)« Indeed, Burnet 
(iii. 368-9) affirms that Clarendon’s hopes 
were set on a return to Dublin, but that 
Tyrconnel’s agents found means to frighten 
William into altogether declining to discuss 
Irish affairs with Clarendon, who hereupon 
took his reveng^e by ^ reconciling himself to 
King James.’ lie certainly both repudiated 
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the whig assumption of ^ abdication,’ and the 
settlement of the crown upon William and 
Mary, speaking with vehemence against this 
measure in parliament, and afterwards refus- 
ing to take the oaths to the new government 
(JDictry and Correspondence^ ii. 260 sqq. ; cf. 
BTONETj 'iii. 376). He remonstrated with his 
younger niece Anne as to her unconcern about 
her father’s misfortunes (Diary and Corre- 
spondence^ ii. 249); while with the loss of 
Queen Mary’s favour he, of course, abandoned 
all present prospect of olHce (Evelyn, iii. 70). 
He spent part of the summer of 1689 ^ for his 
health ’ at Tunbridge Wells, and was at otlior 
times in the year ^ diverting himself ’ at 
Swallowfield, Oornbury, and ( )xford. Early 
in 1690 King William, specially irritated by 
reports that Clarendon had ropros(^nted liim as 
averse to the interests of the church (Buenet, 
iv. 61), informed E,ochester that but for the 
queen’s sake he would have exco])ted him, on 
account of Clarendon’s cabals, from tlui act of 
grace (Diary and Corresp>on(le7ice^ ii. 3 1 4). Not 
long afterwards these suspicions took a more 
definite shape. He was in frequent inter- 
course with Kichard Graham, lord Pres- 
ton [q. V.], who was plotting in behalf of 
James (ih. pp. 306-7). On 24 June, by the 
express direction of C^ueen Mary, who wrote 
to the absent king that she was ^ sorrier than 
it may well be believed ’ for her uncle, he 
was placed under arrest, and on the follow- 
ing day lodged in the Tower {y.h, pp. 319-20; 
cf. Evelyn, Diary ^ iii. 88 ; for Queen Mary’s 
letter see Baleymele, iii. 75 ; see Macaulay, 
chap. XV.) Here he remained, under not 
specially considerate treatment, although his 
wife bore him company for a time, till 1 5 Aug. 
(Diary and Correspondence, ii. 320-9). After 
his liberation the threads of the conspiracy, 
the nucleus of which seems to have, consisted 
entirely of proteatants, wtne resumed. Whtm 
Lord Preston, 31 Dec. 1690, was, on his way 
to St. Germains, arrested in the Thames, the 
letters found upon him included one from 
Clarendon to Kmg James, expressing a hope 
that the ' marriage ’ he had been negotiating 
would soon ^come off,’ ancl adding: ‘Your 
relations have been very hard on mo this 
last summer. Yet, as soon as I could go 
safely abroad, I pursued the business ’ (Mac- 
aulay, iii. 724-5, and see note ib, as to the 
genuineness of these letters) . Preston after- 
wards named Clarendon among his accom- 
]^ces, and reaffirmed this statement before 
King William (ib. iv. 21 ; cf. Claeke, Life 
of James II, ii. 443). Clarendon, who (4 Jan. 
1691), after being examined before the cabi- 
net council, had been once more consigned 
to the Tower, remained there for several 
months. His wife was once more his com- 


panion daring part of his confinement, and 
as on the previous occasion, he was visited 
by Ilochester, Lord Oornbury, and Evelyn. 
In July lie was allowed io go' for air into the 
country under care of his warder ; and bis 
release on bail soon followed (Ti ion as Bue- 
net’s Life of Ihirnet,^ vi. 299-301). 

Tlie remainder of Clarendon’s life was 
pass(!cl in 1ran(|uiHity at bis ri'sidences in 
the coLuitry. Oornbury was in 1()94, owing 
to his pi^cuniary dillieultit^s, denuded of 
nuuiy of the ])icturcH e.olleded by bi.s father, 
and of at least a great part of it.s library ; 
and in I6>97, or shortly befor(‘, was sold by 
Clarendon to Boebester, though to spare bis 
pride the sah-i was ke])t a seent' 1 ill bis death 
Lewis, i. *43~'-’^47). ( )f the ])ul)lieation (1702- 
1704) of tlu^ first edition, in thrt'e velumes, of 
the ‘ History of the Itehellioii ’ by its author’s 
sons, the chie.f crt^lit lielon^-s to Rochester 
[(pv.]; but Clarendon took a great, inlorest in 
the work (ib. i. ’^84). In 1701 la* pi’esented 
Evelyn with t.he t.hree printe.d volumes (Eve- 
lyn, Diary, iii. 169). 

Olarimdon died on 31 Oct. 1709, Ife has 
no pretensions t.o (unimmci! us a sfatosman; 
but it is unnt‘C,cRsary to follow Macaulay in 
concluding private int(‘.rest, to luua^ been’ the 
primary mot.Iv(^ of bis public*, camduct, or to 
accept all the cavils of Burmd. fi. 472-3) 
against a man whom lui twichmt.ly liatcul. A 
chiircli of England lory of a narrow t ype, ho 
was gcmuine.ly trust(‘d hy thc^ gnait int.erost 
with which, on bot.h sidc‘S of St. Gtange’s 
Channel, inhciritcal sentiment and personal 
conviction idimtifiod him. At tin* time of 
tlu* catastroplu^ (4' King .lanuis, lu* ])robahly 
drifted further in opposition t.han he had in- 
tended; but. there is no ])rool’ that he set 
great lioiies for liis own ful.ure upon the new 
gov(wnm(mt, and then laaiame a cons])irator 
througdidi.satipointment. In his‘ J )iafy( 1 687- 
1690) and Correspondence,’ which, with the 
lett(TR of his younger lirotlu^r Rochester, first 
appeared in 1828, he atqa^ars as a. ri'sjiectablo 
man, devoid neither of princi])le nor of preju- 
dice, witliout any striking capacity for i'he , 
management of aliairs of st.at(>, and with none 
at all for the managmuiuit of his own, at t imes 
querulous, and occasionally, as was natural in 
the friend of so many bishops, rather unctuous 
in tone, In Macky’s ‘ Charact(*.rB Guns said to 
have ‘wit, but allectation/ Of liis literary 
tastes his eorr(‘,spoTuUmce with Evtdyn fur- 
nishes some illustrations ; ho had a remark- 
ably fine collection of medals (Evelyn, iii. 
443), and was author of the ‘ History and 
Antiqtiities of the Catlualral Church al/Win- 
Chester, continued by Samued Gale,’ London, 
1715, 8vo (Lewis, iii. 378). Lidy’s portrait 
of Clarendon (when Lord Oornbury) and of 
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his first wife Theodosia, at the Grove, Wat- 1747 he was once more returned to the House 
ford, is described (ib.) as one of this painter’s of Commons, but quitted it in 1750 on being 
best pictures. called up to the lords as Baron Hyde. 

His son Edward (1661-1724), who sue- Much of his time in these years seems to 
ceeded as third earl of Clarendon, was, while have been spent abroad — at Spa, whither he 
Lord Cornbury, M.P. for Wiltshire (1685-95), went for his health in 1 738 and 1740 (Pope, 
and for Christchurch (1695-1701) ; was cap- WorkSj ix. 176, x. 256), and^ in Prance, to 
tain-general and governor-in-chief of New which he paid repeated visits in his last 
York and New Jersey (1701-8) : was made years, taking much interest in its aftairs. At 
privy councillor 13 Dec. 1711, and was envoy home he resided chiefly at Cornbury, and at 
extraordinary to Hanover in 1714. He was his London house ^ by Oxford Chapel,’ at 
married and had a son who predeceased him both of which places Pope was his guest 
in 1713, and two daughters. (ib. ix. 142-3, 167, x. 237). In 1735 he had 

[Por authorities see Hyde, Laurence, Earl of addressed to the poet a set of verses con- 
Eochester.] a. W. W. cerning his authorship of the ^ Essay on Man,’ 

HYDE, HENPY, Viscount Cornbuey, which were printed by Pope in 1739 in a new 
and afterwards Lord Hyde in his own right edition of the volume of his ^ Works’ con- 
(1710-1753), was the eldest son of Henry taining the ‘ Essay ’(cf. ib. viii. 372, 374; 
Hyde, fourth and last earl of Clarendon and cf. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Works j 
second and last earl of Eochester of the Hyde ; ii. 237-8). But the friendship of Boling- 
family, and his wife Jane [q.v.] His grand- j broke, who returned finally to England in 
father was Laurence, first earl of Ilochester 1743, a year before Pope’s death, was pro- 
[q.v.] Born in November 1710, he was offered, bably the chief intellectual interest of Corn- 
on his return from a continental tour early in bury’s life. As early as 1735, Bolingbroke, 
1732, a Wery handsome ’ pension, which had on becoming once more an ^ exile,’ had ad- 
been obtained for him through his brother-in- dressed to him, from Ohanteloux) in Touraine, 
law, the Earl of Essex, but which he refused his ‘ Letters on the Study and Use of His- 
with the words: ^ How could you tell that I tory.’ Soon afterwards he wi’ote the letter 
was to be sold? or, at least, how could you ^ On the Spirit of Patriotism’ (not published 
know my price so exactly ? ’ ( Spence in Pope’s till 1749 ), which, according to Horace W al- 
Works, lii. 322 ; cf. Imitations of Horace, bk. pole (Letters, ii. 158), was first addressed to 
i. ep. vi. 1. 61). In 1732 Lord Cornbury was Lord Cornbury (see, however, Macknight, 
chosen M.P. for the university of Oxford, on p. 630). In 1746 Bolingbroke was at Corn- 
account partly of his high character and at- bury, prrounded by his favourite younger 
tainments, partly of his Jacobite leanings, i politicians (ib. p. 673). When, on Boling- 
Though Bowles’s descrijffion of him as a ' broke’s death (December 1751), Lord Hyde 
nonjufor (Pope, Works, ix. 331 n.) is, of learnt that his philosopher and friend had 
course, absurd, he was suspected of deal- loft Mallet his literary executor, he eagerly 
ings with the Pretender during his travels intervened to prevent the publication of that 
abroad (ib. iii. 322 7?,.); hence Mr. Elwin’s portion of the ^Letters on the Study of His- 
characteristic description of him as a ^ per- tory ’ which dealt in a sx>int of free criticism 
iured traitor ’ (ib. vii. 261 n.) His sympa- with the question of the authenticity of Old 
thies were undoubtedly with the high tory Testament history. Mallet declined to bow 
party, and with the political notions at that to authority, and there followed an elabo- 
time fostered by Bolingbroke. But he held rate correspondence, which was published 
aloof from the factious attempt of the oppo- (ib. pp. 694-7 ; cf. Lord CoXiNDtritY, Letter to 
sition in the session of 1740-1 to upset Sir Laind Mallet, Lsq., on the intended ;publica- 
Bobert Walpole (cf. his speech, 13 Feb. 1741, tion of Lord Bolingbrokd s 
summarised in Coxe’s Walpole, ed. 1816, iv. j Cornbury, who had remained unmarried, 

179-81). He is almost certainly the ‘ C ’ was killed by a fall from his horse at Paris, 

of Pope’s satire, H740,’ who Mropes and can- 20 April 1753, about eight months before 
didly sits still’ (see Pope, Works, ed. El win the death of his father. Lady MaryWort- 
and'Courthope,iii.495?z.,x. 103). Be-elected ley Montagu condescended to lament his 
to the parliament whicli met in December death as untimely: ^ He had certainly a very 
1741, and which speedily saw the downfall of good heart; I have often thought it gTeat 
Walpole, he remained in opposition, and was pity it was not under direction of a better 
one of the small minority which, 19 Dec. 1745, head.’ At the same time she naturally, in 
declined at the very crisis of the rebellion to connection with his will, which contained no 
join in a vote of thanks to the king for order- legacy to his sister, the Duchess of Queens- 
ing six thousand Hessians into Scotland berry, revived an ancient scandal against his 
(Letters of Horace Walpole, i. 412-13). In mother (Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
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Worthy Montagu, ed. Lord WliarnclilTe, ii. 
237-8). Lord Oornbury was clearly a man 
of conversational ability and wit (cf. Letters 
of Horace Walpole, ii, 88, 236), as well as of 
character, and not xmdeserving of the praises 
lavished on him by the wits, from Thomson 
(Seasons: Summer, ed. Bell, ii. 108), Pope, 
and Swift to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
andHoraceWalpole. In addition to the ])ieces 
already mentioned, he wrote a few pamphlets, 
including one entitled ‘ Common Sense, or 
the Englishman’s Journal’ (1737), and a 
comedy called by Genest (iv. 44) ' sensible, 
but dull,’ ^ The Mistakes, or the Happy lie- 
sentment,’ printed by subscription in 17C8 
for the benefit of the actress Mrs. Porter, 
with ‘a little preface by Horace Walpole ’ 
(see his Catalogue of Loyal and Noble Mm- 
thors, ed. 1769, ii. lr50). He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

[Pope’s Works, od. Ehvin and Courthope, 
1871-89 ; Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Cun- 
ningham, 1886 ; Macknight’s Life of Boling- 
broke, 1863; Lady Theresa Lewis’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Portraits at the Grove, in Lives 
of Priends and Contemporaries of Lord Chancel- 
lor Clarendon illustrative of Portraits in his 
Gallery, 1852, iii. 422-3.] A. W. W. 

HYDE, JANE, Oountess op Cuabi^nuok 
AKD Eochbstee {d. 1726), was one of the 
two daughters of SirWilliamLeveson-Gower, 
hart., and his wife the daughter of John Gran- 
ville, earl of Bath. Though her father was a 
whig (he had been one of Monmouth’s bail in 
1683; Leerage of England, od. 

V. 141), she was married, 3 March 1693, to 
Henry, lord Hyde, eldest son of Laurence 
Hyde, first earl of liochester [q . v.] Her hus- 
band’s career was undistinguished; for a time 
he was joint vice-treasurer for Ireland, and lie 
enjoyed a pension of 4,000/. a year on the posti 
office, conferred in 1687 for ninety-nine years 
upon his father and fiimself (Ellis Correspon-' 
dence, i. 212). In 1711 fie succeeded to the 
earldom of Eocliester, and in 1724 to that of 
Clarendon, both of which titles became extinct, 
by his death on 10 Dec. 1763. At the time of 
their marriage Lord and Lady Hyde were 
described as a singularly fine coupl (3 ( Corre- 
spondence of Clarendon and Rochester, x\. 341 ), 
and among their eight children, two daughters 
became in time * top toasts ’ for their beauty, 
viz. Jane, afterwards Countess of Essex (see 
SwiET, Journal to Stella, 1 8 July 1711, 29 Jan. 
1712), and Catherine, celebrated as Duchess 
of Queensherry [see under D otjaXiAS, Chableh, 
third Duke oe QuBENSBEBiiY]. But oven 
they were considered inferior in beauty to 
what their mother had been before them. Ac- 

complimented in verse 
both by her kinsman, George Granville, lord 


Lansdowne, and l)y Prior, who extolled her 
as Myra in ^ The Judgment of Venus;’ while 
Swift condescended to call her liis ^ mistress ’ 
and Po])o tried to make hlartha Blount jealous 
by praising her l)eauty ( Works, ed. Ehvdn and 
Courthope, yii. 188, ix. 277 n.) She paid tho 
penalty of lame in the scandalous aspersions 
which, many years after her death, are cast 
upon her conjugal fidelity by the venomous 
tongue of Lady Mary WoriJey Montagu 
(Letters and Works, ed. Lord Wharnclille, 

ii. 274. Swifti si'ems to allude to the scan- 
dal in the letter cited abovi^). She died on 
24 May 1 725. Her husband survived her till 
10 Dec. 1763. Her portrait was painl ed by 
Ivncllcr and Dahl, Tluirc are t.wo portraits 
by the latter in the Clarendon gallery at the 
Grove, Watford, 

[Lady Thomsa Lewis’s Deseriptive Catalogue 
of the Portraits at tliii Grove, in Lives of Priends 
and Contesmpovaries of Lord Cluuicidlor Claren- 
don illustrative of Port^raits in his Gallery, 1852, 

iii. 412-1 5 ; Doyle’s Oifieial Baronage of England, 

i. 406.] A.W. W. 

HYDE, LAUIHINCM, Haul oe Boohes- 
TEU (164 1-171 1), second son of Edward 
Hyde, iirsti (iarl of Clarmidon [q. v.], and of 
his second wifii, was l)orn in Maridi 1641. 
On the return of th<‘, family to Englaml at 
tlui Resl oration, Laurence enlenid parliament 
as tnemlxu* for Ninvporl. in Cornwall, )mt from 
April 1661 1,0 the dissolnlhni in July 1679' 
sat as ro])r(‘S(Uitutive of Uie university of Ox- 
ford. In Ocioixu' 1661 he look -[lart- in an 
embassy to congratulale Louis XlV on the* 
birth of a dauphin, and from JMay 1662 till 
1676 was mastcM* of Ihi! robtis. fn 1666 he 
married Lady llarrietla, daughPu'of Richard 
Boyle, first earl of Burlington [tp v.], who 
proved herself a (hjvot.txl though perhaps not 
a discretit wih^. Hy<h^, who wit h his elder 
hrotlum llpry(163H 1709)[(p v.J warmly de- 
hmded their fatluu* onhisimpeachment( 1667)^ 
aft(^rwardH des(*rilxul himself as having been 
'much exposed to his own free eholct^ and 
direction for seven years hy hisfat her’s banish- 
ment. and his motluu* s death,’ and ns having 
botm Oibsolutely left, t.o it. ’ a tPu' his father’s 
death (9 Dec. 1674). The unfinislutd 'Medita- 
tions,’ compostul hy him on tlu^ first anniver- 
sary of thatevmit ( print ixl in Diary and Cor- 
respmdenoe, i. Ajjpendix, 64 6-..6f)),' prove his 
anxiety for his fath(U‘’s fame, which he pre- 
tends t.o have to some (‘xtimt jeopardised by 
advising him tn quit England' lie adds that 
during tluj seven years of his father’s exile 
he att(3nded him liut twice, STX'iiding with 
liim not mort^ t.han live weeks in all (cf. 
Pepys, V. 100). 

In Juiui 167(i Hyde was nann^d ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to John lit (Wobieski), 
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king of Poland {JDiary and Corresp. i. 589-90, 
590-624). After being received at Danzig 
by Queen Maria Casimira Louisa, he jour- 
neyed to the king’s headquarters at Leopol, 
and there, after some hesitation, helped to 
bring about the compromise with the Turks, 
which was confirmed two years later in Con- 
stantinople (ib. pp. 633-6; cf. Zinkeiseit, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches in Europa, 
V. 80-1). In accordance with the king’s in- 
structions, he made representations to the 
king of Poland on behalf of the protestants 
of the country (JDiavy and Correspondence, 
i. 14-15). His mission came to an end in 
October, when he proceeded to Vienna, in 
order to condole with the emperor, Leo- 
pold I, on the death of his second consort 
(Claudia Felicitas). Finding, however, that 
the emperor had already married again, he 
forthwith continued his journey to the Ne- 
therlands, where (January 1677) he found 
a commission awaiting him as one of the 
ambassador-mediators at the 'congress of 
Nimeguen. According to Temple (^ Me- 
moirs,’ pt. iii., in Works, edit. 1750, i. 440), 
while by his advice Hyde accepted the ofier, 
he modestly excused himself from ‘ entering 
into the management of any conferences or 
despatches ’ (cf. Hyde’s ^ Diary ’ in Diary 
and Correspondence, i. G24-32). In the Sep- 
tember following he was, however, onTemple’s 
recommendation, again sent to Nimeguen, 
with special instructions to urge the Prince 
of Orange to press on the peace before visit- 
ing England (jd). pjp. 637-41 ; cf. Temple, i. 
450-1). After again visiting England Hyde 
returned to the Hague in August 1678, and 
promised the States General armed assistance. 
But they had concluded their particular 
treaty with France, and the promise came 
too late. Temple, who had not been con- 
sulted, describes Hyde as having the morti- 
fication to return to England in September, 
on the exchange of the notifications of the 
Nimeguen treaty, ^with the entire disap- 
pointment of the design upon which he came, 
and believed the court so passionately bent ’ 
{ih, i. 474-6). 

In the new parliament which met in March 
1679 Hyde took his seat among the reduced 
court party as member forWoCtton Bassett. 
The treasury having, after Danby’s resigna- 
tion, been put into commission, he was on 
26 March named one of the lords (Burnet, 
ii. 202). During the following months he 
was much in the confidence of the absent 
Duke of York, whose renunciation of Catho- 
licism he would, however, have gladly wel- 
comed as a solution of the problem {Diary 
and Correspondence, i. 42-7). The dismissal 
of Shaftesbury and the resignation of Essex 


which followed amidst the agitations of the 
latter part of the year made it necessary, 
though Halifax remained in office, for the 
crown to depend on new men. The leading 
ministers were now Sunderland, Godolphin, 
and Hyde, who was on 19 Nov. appointed 
first lord of the treasury and a privy council- 
lor. To the public the ^ yoiuig statesmen ’ 
were ^ the chits,’ and the first tory adminis- 
tration that has eo 7iomine conducted English 
affairs seemed a 'jest’ (cf. the epigram in 
Drtden, Works, ed. Scott, xv. 273-5). Hyde 
having continued staunch against exclusion 
(cf. Diary and Correspondence, i. 49), the 
House of Commons revenged itself upon him, 
his elder brother, and their relative, the Mar- 
quis of Worcester,by voting addresses against 
them as ' men inclined to po]3ery ’ (Reresby, 
p. 48, 4 Jan. 1681). Hyde vindicated him- 
self with vehemence (according to Bur- 
net, ii. 255, even with tears), and at the 
instance of his friend Sir William Jones, the 
words relating to popery were ultimately 
struck out of the address. On 23 April 1681 
(cf. Reresby, pp. 201, 211) he was raised to 
the peerage as Viscount Hyde of Kenilworth ; 
and when, after the dissolution of the Oxford 
parliament, the full tide of the reaction had 
set in, he was glorified in Dryden’s great 
legitimist satire as the manly llushai, ' the 
friend of David in distress,’ and extolled as 
sparing of the public while liberal of his own 
I money {Ahsalo^n and Achitophel, pt. i. 888- 
897). The length which he was prepared to 
go in the service of his master was soon 
shown by the worst act of his political life, 
his negotiation with Barillon of the secret 
subsidy treaty with France of 1681. This 
was at the time when his correspondent, the 
Prince of Orange, was impressing upon him 
that ' it is only by you in England that the 
Netherlands can be saved ’ (Ahny and Corre- 
spondence, i, 56 sqq.; cf. ib, pp. 79,89). Against 
the opinion of Halifax, who had remained in 
office, he continued to deprecate the calling 
of parliament (Reresby, p. 235), and rose 
higher and higher in the goodwill of the king. 
In August, and again in September, Evelyn 
(ii. 398-9) speaks of Hyde as Ghe great 
favourite.’ On 29 Nov. he was created Earl 
of Rochester. Of the high tory reaction 
during the last years of Charles II he must 
be regarded as a principal instriunent. 

But though he was protected both by the 
Duke of York and by the Duchess of Ports- 
inouth, Rochester’s natural arrogance made 
him many enemies. Among these was Hali- 
fax, with whom he had co-operated as to the 
Exclusion Bill, but from whom he had differed 
as to the policy of convoking parliament. The 
quarrel doubtless owed its origin to Halifax’s 



cliester treated a charge of fraud brought 
by Halifax against certain contractors^ as 
implying an accusation of corruption against 
himself. The king’s intention of annulling 
the obnoxious contract was frustrated by his 
death (cf. Kbkestby, pp. 2(58-lK>; cf. 
oftU Norths^ hi. 148-51). In the meantime, 
parliament remaining iinconvoluid, Kochest.er 
maintained himself in power (Uiuti-iBBY, pp. 
300, 305), although his overbearing demea- 
nour made him unpopular at court, and did 
him harm with the king (BiritNUT, ii, 44 1, 
where the ‘ stop of all payments ’ is said to 
have been imputed to lum). He was dis- 
appointed of his hope of btung madci lord 
treasiu’er; and when, in August l(i84, lie was 
promoted to the lord presidency of the coun- 
cil, he was declared by Tlalllax to hava^ becui 
‘kicked upstairs’ (Macaubay, i. 277; cf. 
Rbkesby, pp. 307-8; Evkbyn, u.434 ; Drnnj 
and Coi'i'esjKmdenco , i. 94r-0). Shortly after- 
wards (October), when Ormonde was reealhal 
from Ireland, Rochester was, through tlu^ in- 
fluence of the Duke of York, appointiul his 
successor (see Diary and (Jorre^^/midmro, 1. 
96-105). He was not, howevev, on this oc- 
casion to cross the ChanncL On 25 Jan, 1685 
his daughter, Lady Ossory, died ; and in the 
‘ Meditations ’ which he put to paper on the 
first anniversary of this event (printed Hr i. 
170-5) he relates how, his ‘ soul being gone,’ 
and his wife ‘ lying weak and worn witli con- 
tinual sickness,’ he resolved to retire intf) 
privacy and contemplation. Ho does not 
add that 2 Feb. 1685 had been fixed by the 
king for the investigation, suggesttal by 1 1 ali- 
fax, of the treasury books formerly under liis 
control, and that a rumour was abroad that 
he ‘would be turned out of all, and sent to 
the Tower’ (Bitknbt, ii. 446, corro'borat,ud, 
according to MAOAunAY, si. 429 notu, by the 
treasury books). On the previous night 
Charles II was mortally ill; on 6 F(^b. he 
died ; and ten days afterwards Rochester was 
made lord treasurer (Rbicksby, p. 316). In 
the course of the year several minor appoint- 
ments were in addition bestowed on him, 
and on 29 June he was created K.G. (Doyle). 
Among those who speedily claimed his good 
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land could look wdtliout dlstnist upon the 
development of i.he policy of the new king 
under the inliiieuce of the catholic clique, 
which canu^ to the front towards the end of 
1685. Biindtirhind sjamis early inDeccunber 
to have begun his manceuvrcis for the over- 
throw of tlie Hydt^s, and nioi*c especially of 
RochesI er. ’While siicci'SsFully umhuunining 
tli(j ])osition of Cla,reml()n [q. v.] in Ireland, 
Snmhu'land at home alitmatital (y^uecn Mary 
of Modena from Rf)(!]i(‘st,er and the other re- 
hitiv^e.s ami friends of the. king’,s lir.st wile 
( Rekesbv, p. 319). Uoch(‘st;(ir was certuinly 
believed to have betm imj)licated in t.he un- 
Kuccessfid iutrigiui to detach the king from 
tins udlii(‘nc!(^ of tlie qiuum and Ihe.jiysuits by 
nujans of bis mistres.s, Catliarine Se-dley, just 
ertmtud (Jonnt^ess of Dorclicster (Macaulay, 
ii. 73, note; Diary and (hnr,y)(ufd(m<‘(^, ii. 
314, notie), Th(‘. temporary rtdirfunent of 
Lady Dorchesler tiO lr(4and, and tlu^ resent- 
nuutt' of th(‘ (jueiui, palpidjiy diminisluKl his 
inlliumce. The rumour in Mandi (M/D Cor-* 
roryondrnor^ i. 59) tliat. he was tu r(*c.eive a 
dukedom was ])rf)bably idhi. Wha4 Roger 
North rt^gard.s as his sec-ond inlirniity, his 
lovii of tJiC! botii^^, (;auH(ul him at. times to 
betray ai)pi*(4ienMion,H of l.h(‘ decline of his 
authority (HoNUErAux ap. MacauJ/AV, ii.75, 
not e). In the vain hope of averting his fall, 
lui agnu'd in tins autumn of this year (1686) 
to H(*.rve on the ccch^siastical commission 
which tlu^ king was pret)arttig tiO us(‘ against 
the church of England (if Hijunet, iii. Ill, 

t.ory cornmaml of tlui iVing by voting for 
Hiispmisiun of Henry (Jompton [(p v.J, the 
bishop of Jjomlon. 

According l.o tlui account wlii(4i Burnet 
(iii. l22s(Mpp) professtal to have derived from 
Uocli(?st,m* jiimsiilf, the king had simui Mon- 
mouth’s execution mwer consult etl him ex- 
cept oil treasury bushn^sH, in which ho had 
recently proved his usefulncsH by procuring 
a loan (cf, Maoa ulay, ii. 1 47 ). h’inafly Jame.s, 
on the direct suggestion fif Sundmdand 
(Olabke, Life ofJameH II, ii. 100), pressed 
llocliestfir to allow himsi^f t.o be ^ instructed 
in religion,’ and aftisr some demur the latter 
agrised to a conftirenci', at which two "English 
clergymiui should attend to confront the 
priests. The conference was held on 30 Nov. 


offlees in his new position was the Prince of Rochester’s (uieraies, according to Burnet 


Orange, at that time desirous of a reconcilia- 
tion with hia father-in-law (Diary and Cor- 
re^ondeme, i. 115 sqq.) ; in return Rochester 
advised the prince to remove Monmouth from 
Holland {ih. i. 122). After Sedgmoor, Mon- 
mouth from Ringwood solicited Rochester’s 
intercession with King James (ib. p. 143). 

Neither Rochester nor his brother in Ire- 


made his wife responsible for this st.ep ; but 
this Rochester denitsl. According to the 
same hostile evidence (which herein substauy 
tially agrees with that of Dalmmulb, i. 
182-3), Rochester had befori‘. the conference 
become convinced that nothing coiild avert 
his fall, and consequently boro himself so 
haughtily and contemjituously towards the 
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priestly disputants that the king' broke up the 
meeting. On 7 Dec. he had an audience with 
the king, from whom, in return for assmances 
and complaints, he received permission to act 
according to his conscience (^Diary and Cor- 
respondence, ii. 87-91). At a final audience 
on 10 Dec. the necessity of his dismissal was 
announced to him. The Idng was clearly 
ashamed afterwards of his share in the trans- 
action (Clahke, ii. 98-9). As for Eo Chester, 
however complicated the motives of his con- 
duct may have been (see Macaulay, ii. 147), 
the fact remains that he held out where ' 
many gave way, and that his final de- | 
cision set an example to many protestant 
waverers (cf. ITallam, Constitutional History, 
10th ed., hi. 66, note ; and see the enthusi- 
astic praise of Claeenlois' in Diary and Cor- 
respondence, ii. 132). Eochester’s dismissal, 
which took effect on 4 Jan. 1687, caused 
great excitement at court (the spiteful ‘ epi- 
taph ’ composed on the occasion cannot pos- 
sibly be Dry den’s ; see Scott’s Dry den, xv. 
279). It was, however, softened by the grant 
of an annual pension of 4,000/. out of the 
post office for two lives, and of forfeited Irish 
lands valued at about 2,000/. a year in addi- 
tion {Ellis Correspovidvnce, i. 218-19). 

The next months of Eochester’s life were 
saddened by the illness of his wife {Dart- 
mouth M8. 131 ; Ellis Correspondence, i. 269), 
who died on 12 April 1687 (Doyle). As 
governor of the Merchant Adventurers of 
England, he was placed on a commission for 
preventing the exportation of woo 1( E '///5 Cor- 
respondence, h. 13) j but otherwise he kept 
away from public affairs. In July he paid a 
visit to Spa {ih. i. 314-15), but on his return 
he notes (6 Oct.) the continuance of the 
king’s estrangement from him {Dartmouth 
MS. 146). Having, however, in the course 
of the year been appointed to the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Hertfordshire, he in November 
and December showed himself ready to re- 
spond to the wish of the court by helping to 
pack a parliament (Macaulay, ii. 324). 

When William of Orange had landed in 
England, and King James was on the point 
of setting out for Salisbury, Eochester joined 
with his old adversary Halifax in suggesting 
and signing a petition for the calling of a 
free parliament and the opening of negotia- 
tions with the prince {ih. p. 501), At the 
council of peers held by the king on his 
return from the west (27 Nov,), Eochester 
vehemently urged the same course {Diary 
and Correspondence, ii. 209). Yet William 
seems, notwithstanding their former intimacy, 
to have been at this time strongly prepos- 
sessed against him {ih. ii. 217 ; cf. MSn.), 
and received him very coldly when presented 


to him on 16 Dec. at Windsor by Clarendon 
{ih. j). 227) ; and this although only a few 
days earlier (11 Dec.) Eochester had signed 
the peers’ order designed to prevent any ac- 
tion on the part of the English fleet against 
the prince {Dartmouth MSS. 229; cf. 232, 
280). In the critical debates which ensued 
Eochester spoke resolutely against the settle- 
ment of the crown on William and Mary, 
and in favour of the alternative plan of a 
regency, which Sancroft suggested (EvELYisr, 
iii . 70 ; cf. Buknet, iii. 37 6) . In consequence, 
he altogether lost the favour of the Princess 
Mary {Diary and Correspondence, ii. 264). 
When, however, the date (2 March 1689) 
arrived for membei\s of the houses to take 
the oaths to the new government, or forfeit 
their seats, Eochester, unlike Clarendon [q.v.], 
submitted. Macaulay (iii. 33) considers the 
amoimt of Eochester’s pension and its import- 
ance to himself and his family a sufficient 
explanation of his conduct. In July of this 
year he appealed to Burnet through the 
Countess of Eanelagh to use his influence for 
the continuance of this pension (Bueuet, vi. 
295 seqq.) In April 1091 he was again in 
communication with Burnet on behalf of his 
imprisoned elder brother {ih. pp, 301-3) ; in 
return he was about the same time employed 
by the bishop, though without success, as 
inteiinediary with the nonjuring prelates 
{ih. iv. 128). By declining to interfere ac- 
tively in the queen’s difference with her 
sister Anne concerning the dismissal of the 
Marlboroughs he regained Queen Mary’s good- 
will; though considerable deductions must be 
made from the assertion of the duchess that 
Eochester was ‘ the queen’s oracle ’ and ^ the 
prosecutor of the ill-usage of the princess’ 
Anne {Account of the Conduct of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, pp. 54 seqq., 72, 93 seqq., 
123). It was about this time that he was 
(1 March 1692) readmitted to the privy coun- 
cil ; and by the following year he had cer- 
tainly acquired a considerable influence over 
Queen Mary, especially in church matters 
(Buenet, iv. 210-11), Thus, in the follow- 
ing years he could again assert himself at the 
head of the high church party by attempt- 
ing obstruction and obnoxious legislation 
(Macaulay, iv. 476 ; Buiwet, iv. 255), and 
by seeking to embroil aflairs in general by 
constitutional quibbling and factious inter- 
pellations {ih. iv. 251 ; Macaulay, iv. 476). 
When the association on behalf of the king 
was formed after the discovery of the assas- 
sination plot in ] 696, Eochester formulated 
a paraphrase of the term ‘ rightful and lawful 
king ’ for the use of the tories (Buenbt, iv. 
306-7) ; but in December of the same year 
he was one of the chief opponents of the bill 
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of attainder against Fenwick, and signed the 
protest against it {ib. iv. 361 w. ; MAOAiHiAY, 
Y. 218). On the reconstitution of the ministry 
towards the close of William’s reign ho was 
(12 Dec. 1700) named lord-lieutenant of Trc*,- 
land, and virtually placed at the lioad of 
alFairs, with Harley as managcn* ol the com- 
mons (Burnet, iv. 470 ; cf. Evelyn, iii. 1 56 ). 
But William seems soon to have ibiind that 
Eocliester’s imperious lumper and_ manmn* 
were unredeemed by any commanding poli- 
tical ability; instead of controlling his party 
he could only stimulate it to factiousiULSs, so 
that the year in whicli he was at the head 
of affairs seemed to the Icing ^ one of the un- 
easiest of his whole life.’ Expostulations 
followed ; and, after the Icing had gont3 t-o 
Holland in June, Rochester, who had (partly, 
perhaps, on account of indisposition) deln.yed 
his departure as long as possible, at last sta vl;od 
for Ireland in September (Burnet, iv. 633; 
cf. Dmy and Corre^midmoe^ ii. 381 ; and sec 
ih. pp. 367 seqq., 431 scqq.) IT is stay in Ire- 
land was too brief to exercise much inflnenci* 
upon the relations between the two king- 
doms. According to Ihirnet, the unalter- 
able confidence reposed in him by tlm (isla,- 
blishment enabled him to oblige ‘'peojdo of 
all sorts, dissenters as weill as iJapiatiS ; ’ in 
one instance — in his treatment of the li all- 
way officers — his measures wt^re so harsh as 
to be disavowed by the king {Diary and 
Correi^pondencG, ii. 348-0, 403). 

Early in 1702 William IIT^ informed Ro- 
chester of the termination of his lord-lieu- 
tenancy ; but at the king’s df^atli (8 March) 
Queen Xnne retained her uncle in olIi(!e. Slu^ 
seemed resolved to trust him as of old, and 
in token of her goodwill named on(3 of his 
daughters a lady of lier betlchaml)er ( Ch?-?- 
duot of the Duchess of Marlhoronyh, ])p. 12ii, 
133). He had, however, r(4urned t,o Eng- 
lancl, and when urged by tlu3 queen to go 
back to his post delayed his departure (se(; 
ih. p. 141). In truth, he was intent upon 
recovering supreme ministerial authority at 
home with the aid of the intcircist of' the 
church, to which Queen Anno was so warmly 
attached. He seized an early op])ortunit'y 
of showing his care for convocation (Bur- 
net, V. 17) ; and as the spirits of the high 
church clergy rose, so did their expectations 
from his leadership, more especially as they 
resented the apathy of Godolphin towards tlio 
bill against Occasional Conforpiity. Roches- 
ter was, however, unable to maintain himself 
in office against the Marlborough infiuence, 
and resigned his lord-lieutenancy on 4 Feb. 
1703. The same influence continued to de- 
press his fortunes during the greater part of 
the reign. Towards the succession question 


lu' bor(3 himself caul iously, not. involving him- 
wedf with tli(3 .kicohitus, and remaining on 
good terms with IlanovtT (/bhry andQorre- 
sp<m den eo, i i. 4 50 ; e f. I > u kn irr, 'iv. 407) ; in 
1705 he (wen, from factious motives, .sug- 
gosled an estuhlisliment. for th(3 Eloctress 
Sophia- in England {ih. v. 1 tH), 23, 1 ). Ho con- 
thuied to put himsidf forward us the cham- 
])ionof th(ichiirch,opposingbotb the Regency 
Hill in 1705 and tlu^ Scott, ish union in 170*7 
on fHadcsiast icul grounds {Hu v. 237-8, 294). 
IIio goodwill of his (ditmts is sliown by his 
election in 1700 t.o the high-st.(^wardslii]) of 
t.lni university of Oxford, of which in 1700 
h(‘* had bemi made, a D.U.L. (Doyle). In 
1707 be also took part in those conqdaints 
against tin* admiralty whifdi woiuKhal the 
qinaui by ndlectlng on Ikm’ busl>an(l. Hut at 
tht‘ crisis of 1710 lu) slntred trlie good fortune 
of the t ory ])arty, and 2 1 vS(‘])t. was nn(;o more 
nnubi lord prosidfmt of thi'. council ( HiruNi-rr, 
vi. 12). lledi(‘d suddmily in tlndniglit of 
1-2 May 1711 at his bousi* lu'ur t,li<i Oockpit, 
having writ ten a IctRu* on cablTiet business 
to Dartmouth only n hwv hours I)f‘for(% (see 
Darfmmith d/AW/3,05 ; cf. Swii''T, dournal 
to Htolla, 3 May 1711). 

In 1702 4 Richest, (v luiblislu'd his father’s 
great, histoih^al work. Glartaulon’s will had 
left all his ])apersanrl writ ings at, th(3 disposal 
f)f l)oth his (ddest, and his second son, but 
Roch(‘sl,er was childly r(*sponsIblc for the pub- 
lication. He (‘om])osed the dignilied, though 
towards the (dose riUher unci, nous, ]>reface t o 
the first volume, (1702), and the dedicjal-lons 
to t,Iie queen of t he sei'ond (1703) a.nd third 
(I70‘l), writrte.n with a, more direct, partisan 
pnrpOHii of extolling t-he prinidph^s of the, high 
church party. (For t,he evidmiee showing 
Rochester t o have hemi the author of these 
introductions, sometimes ascribed to Dean 
Aldrich, cf. rioHAOi-j Wai.pole, /ve/./cr.»f, ed. 
Ountiingham, iii. 159; prefa(*.e to I list ory of 
the Jleh(dJ.ion^ ed. W. 1). Macray, 1888, L 
p. ix; Lady Thi-jresa IjEwih, i*. 07^' 87'*^; 
and for Rurdiester’s inten'st, in a French 
translation of this ‘ History’ liy de la (kmseil- 
Rre de Mtduafme, vol, i. 1705, see Diary and 
(hrresp<mde?i,re, ii. 458.) Rochester had in- 
disputably itiluu’ited from bis father (jertain 
literary gifts as wtdl as tast es, and was both 
an efliictivo and a facile writer, He posed 
too as a patron of k'tieTH. Dryden and Lee 
dedicated to him their ^ Duke of G uise ’ ( 1 083), 
and the formin’ his ^ Cleomenes’ ( 1 0t)2). He 
provivl himself for the most, part tm assiduous 
and adroit man of business. As a c.ourtier 
ho showed morii supplimess hi his relations 
with a varied succession of rulcsrs than might 
have seemed natural to him; and’ Hurnet de- 
clares him to have been ‘ the smoothest man in 
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the court ’ till success turned his head and made 
him insolent. Eoger North, who says that in 
his passion he would ^ swear like a cutter,’ adds 
that he was too prone to indulgence in wine. 
His enemy the Duchess of Marlborough fur- 
ther describes him as consumed by petty 
vanity and love of trifling ceremonies (Ac- 
count of Conduct j p. 98). But it is impos- 
sible on this subiect to trust either her or 
Halifax, who with aristocratic spite referred 
to him as ^ scarce a gentleman ’ (Reresby, 
p. 273). Though he began his public career 
as a diplomatist, he was, as King William 
found in his latter days, little versed in foreign 
affairs. The strength of his position lay in 
his being long accounted the head of the 
ehurch of England party ; and at the crucial 
moment under J ames II he showed himself 
worthy of the confidence placed in him. In 
his domestic reiations he was unexception- 
able. He is described by Macky as of middle 
stature, well-shaped, and of a brown com- 
])lexion. A portrait of him and his wife by 
Lely, and another of him by Wissing, are 
preserved at the Grove, Watford. 

His only son Henry (1072-1753) became 
fourth and last Earl of Clarendon, and second 
and last Earl of Rochester of the ITyde family. 
He is noticed under his wife, Jane Hyde. 
Rochester also had four daughters — Anne, 
first wife of James Butler, second duke of 
Ormonde [q. v.] ; Heni’ietta, wife of James 
Scott, earl of Dalkeith j Mary, first wife of 
Francis Seymour, first lord Conway,* and 
Catherine, who was unmarried. 

[The Correspondence of Rochester and his 
elder brother, with the Diary of Clarendon from 
lG87-90,and that of Rochester during his Polish 
etnbassy in 1676, was edited with notes and bio- 
graphical introductions by S. W. Singer (2 vols. 
1828), and is here cited as Diary and Corre- 
spondence. This includes the whole of the State 
Letters of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, edited, with 
a prefiice vindicating his memory (by Dr. Douglas, 
bishop of Salisbury), for the Clarendon Press, 
2 vols. 1763, and reprinted at Dublin in 1765. 
See also Burnet’s Hist, of his own Time, 6 vols. 
1833; Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, ed. 
H. B. Wheatley, 4 vols. 1879; Memoirs of Sir 
John Reresby, ed. J. J. Cartwright, 1875; Manu- 
scripts of the Earl of Dartmouth, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. v. 1887 ; Roger 
North’s Lives of the Norths, 3 vols. 1 826 ; Clarke’s 
Life of James II, 2 vols. 1816 ; Ellis Correspond- 
ence, 2 vols. 1829 ; [Hooke’s] Account of the 
Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, 1742; 
[Fielding’s] Vindication of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, 1742; Dalryraple’s Memoirs, 3 vols. 
1790 ; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 5 vols. 1857- 
1861. See also Lady T. Lewis’s Lives of the 
Friends and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, 3 vols. 1852 ; Lister’s Life of Claren- 
don, 1837-8; Doyle’s Baronage.] A. W. W. 


HYDE or HIDE, Sir NICHOL^AS (d, 
1631), chief justice of England, was the 
fourth son of Lawrence Hyde of West Hatch, 
Tisbury, Wiltshire, and of Gussage St. Mi- 
chael, Dorsetshire, by Anne, widow of Mat- 
thew Colthurst of Claverton, near Bath, and 
daughter of Nicholas Sibell of Chimhams, 
near Farningham, Kent. His grandfather 
was Robert Hyde of Norbury, Cheshire ; Ed- 
ward Hyde, first earl of Clarendon [q. v.], 
was his nephew, and Alexander Hyde [q. v.J, 
Edward (1607-1659) [q. v.], and Sir Robert 
[q. V.], were his nephews. As a younger son 
he took under his father’s will only a small 
portion of SOL per annum, and accordingly en- 
tered the Middle Temple, where he was called 
to the bar. He was returned to parliament for 
Andover in 1601, and for Christchurch in 
1603-4, and became one of the leaders of the 
popular party, opposing the great contract 
and the prerogative of imposition in the de- 
bates of 1610. He was also one of the 
speakers in the conference of the houses on 
impositions in 1614. He must be carefully 
distinguished from another Nicholas Hyde, 
or Hide, of Aldbury, Hertfordshire, who was 
created a baronet in 1621 (Cessans, Hert- 
fordshire^ iii., ^ Hundred of Dacorum,’ 30, 33 ; 
Cal. State Papers^ Dom. 1619-23, p. 307). 
His career at the bar was undistinguished. 
Nevertheless in 1626 he was retained by 
Buckingham to draft the defence to the ar- 
ticles of impeachment exhibited against him. 
The sudden removal of Sir Ranulphe Crew 
[q. v.Jfrom the chief justiceship of theldng’s 
bench, 9 Nov. 1626, was followed within a 
month by the death of his successor-desig- 
nate, Sir John Davies [q. v.] Hyde, who had 
changed his political principles, was nomi- 
nated in his was knighted at White- 
hall on 28 Jan., was called serjeant-at-law 
on 31 Jan., and was appointed to the chief 
justiceship on 6 Eeh. 1626-7 (Whitelooke, 
Mem. p. 8 ; Metcalee, Booh of Knights ; 
Bari. Hist. ii. 167 ; Ryker, ed. Sanderson, 
xviii. 835). This unexpected advancement 
created much indignation in Westminster 
Hall, which vented itself in the following 
^ significant tetrastich,’ which Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes heard whispered in court at the Bury 
Lent assizes : — 

Learned Coke, Court Montague, 

The aged Lea, and honest Crow; 

Two preferred, two set aside, 

And then starts up Sir Nicholas Hyde. 

(Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Autooiog. ed. Hal- 
liwell, ii. 49 ; Walter YoNaB, Diary ^ Camd. 
Soc. pp. 100-1.) The first case that came 
before Hyde was that of the five knights 
[see Darnell, Sir Thomas], He was sum- 
moned with his colleagues to the bar of the 
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House of Lords to iiiiswer for tlie refusal ol 
the habeas corpus, appeared, and after some 
demur alleged precedents in justilicati<>n. 
No further proceedings followed {Faii. lEsf. 
ii. 288). 

In Lent 1629 Hyde tried a strange murd(ir 
case, curiously illustrative of the supersl itions 
of the time. A. woman named Johan N orkot, 
wife of Arthur Norkot, had been found dead 
in her bed, her throat cut from ear to (sar and 
her neck broken, tlie print of a thunih and 
four fingers of a left hand on lun* lelli hand, 
and a bloody knife ^sticking in the ilooi- a 
short distance from llu' b(‘d. Tlui coroiuirV 
jury had found a v(U‘dict of suicide, and the 
body was hiiriexl. Thirty days afterwards, 
however, it was divsinterred, and certain p(U‘- 
sons on whom sns])icion laid fallen touched 
it in the presence of two i)arish prit'st.s and 
other witnesses. Hie suspected murde-nu’s 
were indicted at the llertfordsliire assizes 
and acquitted, upon wiiich an a])peiil of mur- 
der was brought in the king’s bench, Hyde 
presiding. The princi])al ovidtmet^ was that 
of two aged parish priests, who de])osed t.o 
having seen the body when touched l)y tlu^ 
prisoners change colour, sweat, op(in atid 
shut its eyes throe times, and three times 
extend and withdraw its ring or marriage 
finger. This evidence Hyde admitted with- 
out comment, and left the case to the jury, 
who convicted three of the prisoners ( thnt, 
Mag. 1851, pt. ii. p. 18). When r(Hpxired by 
the king to give an extrajudicial opinion on 
any important matter, it was Hyde’s praclhiti 
to do so only in concert with his colleaguea, 
who would assemble at Serjeants’ Imi for 
the purpose. This was done on two great 
occasions — vm. in 1628,justbefor(i the grant- 
ing of the Petition of Itight, and in tlie fol- 
lowing year, after the arrest of Sir John 
Eliot and the other members of parliament 
who had been concerned with him in the 
violent scene which preceded the dissolution. 
On the former occasion the question was as 
to the legality of arrest by general warrant, 
and the probable effect of the petition on 
that practice. The judge advised discreetly 
that, as a rule, general warrants were in- 
valid, but that the courts had a discretion 
to allow them in cases requiring secrecy, and 
there was no reason to apprehend that this 
would be prejudiced by the petition. On the 
latter occasion the question was whether 
privilege of parliament protected members 
from punishment after a dissolution for 
offences committed in the preceding par- 
liament. ^ The judges answered that, as a 
rule, privilege of parliament protected mem- 
bers from punishment out of parliament 
for things done in parliament in a parlia- 


nuyitury courso, but it was otherwise, when 
IhingH w(U’(‘ dfiiui uxorliitantly. Persolially 
Hyde, was o])j)osed to ])roe(‘(Mtiug against the 
members, thinklugil. would be Ijelter toleav^o 
tliein to languish in gaol ‘ as imm neghnited 
until tlu'ir stomachs come down.’ In the 
result, however, an infm-mation was filed by 
Attoniey-giuuu’al t^ir Ivobeii. lliaUh [q. v.'j 
in th(^ king’s laaicli, iqiou 1 he luairing of which 
Hyde disallowed (he di^lendants’ ])l(ai to the 
jni’isdict ion, ami ])asse(l sentmice of tine and 
imprisoiiuu'iit iqiou them. 

Ily<h‘ presidial in Lent 1()81 at the 85tar- 
chamb(U’ trial of h’raiicis Aum'sley, lord 
Jdouiitnorris [q, v. |, Sir Arthur Savage, and 
otluu's, roreous])iruigtoslan(l(‘r Lord h’alkland 
[s(*(< Oaky, Siu Hi-iNRYj whih* lord (hqmty in 
Irehind. The cast' iuined in th<! afapiittal of 
Monnt.mirris ami most of 1 he defemlaiiit s. Tie 
also prt'sidi'd ovm' Hu* judicial assi'ssors in the 
Housi* of Ijords on occasion oft he trial of Lord 
Aiidl(*y foraJiondmihlo otle.nct'son H> April of 
the same. year, whieli tmaninated in the i^xecu- 
t-ion oi the prisoner. He died of ga(»l fevi'i* on 
25 A ug, following f Lift> of hWirar(/,/lr>sf Earl 
of(-larf'r/fl(m,oAl 1H27, i. 12; Hhoku, Erporfr, 
Oar. 225). Ilyde was not^ a great judge, and 
dis])laye(l more prmhmia^ than imleiMUuhmce, 
His manner was r(‘servcd and cold, and being 
sariow and ‘of a mean as]a‘ct’ and neghait- 
fal of Ids (ln*Hs, lu^ was thought, to have 
lowered tln^ dignity of ids ojltcm (Wnrru- 
LOCKH, Mm. ]). 1;* Sir Simonds H’Ewmh, 
Aalohiogriq^hy.^ (mL iralliwe*!!, p. 51), Ha 
married Miirgaret, daughter of Sir Arthur 
Swayne of Sa.rsoTi in the iiarish of Am])ort, 
Hampshin^ liy whom lui had several (diildren 
(Hoaru, Motlmi WllUhlrv.^ iv.,* Hundred of 
DunwortTi,’ 181). 

I Ham phelTs Li YUH of the HhitT JnsticoH, i. 
3fi4 ; Loss’s .Lives of the Jiulgos; Reports of 
CJaHtiH in the, (tairts of Star-ihaiaher and Iltgh 
OonimisHioa (Oamd,^ Soc.), vol, i. et st*q.; Oob- 
hett/s State Trials, iii. ct hihi., 402 etseep; 
Hoarc’s Medium Wiltahi ro, iv. ‘ I Lmdred of Dim- 
worth,’ 10, 101 ; Life of HI ward, first. Earl of 
Olarendon, ed. 1827, i. Ldl; Hasted’s Kent, i. 
804 ; Hutchins’s .Dorset., ii. 404 ; Hrmerod’s 
Cheshire, I'd, llolshy, iii. 810; Dugdale’s Grig, 
pp. 2H), 221 ; Dnrh Dehati's, 1610 (Camd. Soc.), 
pp. 120, 1 : 50 ; Spedding’s Life of Bacon, iv. 865„ 
370; Oak Htat o Papers, Dorn. 1 603-10 p. 621,, 
1629-31 pp. 77 , 79; Sir James Wliiteloeko’s Lib., 
Earn. ((Jaand. Soc.), p. 42.] J. M. K. 

HYDE, BiRlU)BEltT(l505H605), judge, 
born at his father’s houso, Ileale, near ’Salis- 
bury, in 1 595, was fiocond son of Sir Lawrence 
Hyde, attorney-general to Anne, the consort 
of James T, by hm wife, Barbara Oastilion of 
Benham, Berkshire. A lexander Hyde fq. v.l 
and Edward Ilydo (1007-1659) [q. y.Jwere 
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his brothers, and Edward, first earl of Claren- 
don, his first cousin. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple 7 Feb. 1617, was 
appointed Lent reader there in 1638, and 
became a serjeant-at-law in May 1640. In 
the time of Lord Coke he attended as re- 
porter in the king’s bench. He was recorder 
of Salisbury as early as 1638, when com- 
plaints were made against him for his remiss- 
ness in collecting ship-money. He represented 
Salisbury in the Long parliament, professed 
loyalist principles, voted against the bill for 
the attainder of Strafford, and was accordingly 
included in the list of the minority, whose 
names were placarded as betrayers of their 
country. Having joined the king at Oxford, 
he was voted a malignant by parliament, and 
incapacitated from sitting in the house. He 
was committed to the Tower from 4 to 18 
Aug. 1645, and on 11 May 1646 was deprived 
of the recordership of Salisbury, He then 
retired into private life. In 1651 Charles II 
during his flight from Worcester was shel- 
tered for some days in ids house at Heale 
(CL^utENDOJT, vi. 340; Farl, Hist, ii, 622, 
766, iii. 219). During the protectorate he 
occasionally practised his profession, and his 
name occurs in the reports of Siderfin and 
Hardres. At the Restoration he was knighted, 
and appointed a judge of the common pleas, 
31 May 1660, and on 14 June 1660 was rein- 
stated ill the recordership of Salisbury. He 
was also a commissioner upon the trial of the 
regicides, but took no part beyond advising 
upon points of law (see State Trials, v. 1030, 
xiv. 1312), Thanks to his cousin's influence, 
he was promoted to be chief justice of the 
king’s bench on 19 Oct. 1663. He is said to 
have been an authority upon pleas of the 
crown, but was not learned otherwise. Upon 
the trials of Twyn for printing a book called 
‘A Treatise of the Execution of Justice,’ and 
of Benjamin Keach at Aylesbury for publish- 
ing ‘ The Child’s Instructor,’ he took a tone 
very hostile to dissenters and seditious books 
(See Raymond, 9, vi. 616,700). He 

was not, however, always opposed to non- 
conformists {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1663). 
He died suddenly on the bench on 1 May 1665, 
and .was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. His 
wife was Mary, sister of Francis Baber, 
M.D., of Chew Magna, Somerset, but he had 
no children. By the demise of his brother 
Lawrence he came into possession of the 
Heale estates in the Amesbury valley, and 
these, with his collection of heirlooms, he 
settled on the issue of his brother Alexan- 
der [q. V.], bishop of Salisbury. 

[Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. vi. 66; Iloaro’s Modern Wiltshire; Camp- 
boll’s Chief Justices.] J. A. H. 
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HYDE, THOMAS (1524-1597), Roman 
catholic exile, born at Newbury, Berkshire, 
was connected with the family to which 
Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, belonged 
[q. V.] He became at the age of thirteen 
(1537 ) a scholar of Winchester, and proceeded 
to New College, Oxford, where he was elected 
fellow in 1543, and graduated B.A. in Oc- 
tober 1545 and M.A. in 1549 (Kiebt, Win- 
chester Scholars, p. 121 ; Oaf. Tlniv. JReg., 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 211). He resigned his fel- 
lowship at New College in 1650, and in 1561 
succeeded Everard as head-master of Win- 
chester. He was installed a prebendary of 
Winchester on 23 June 1556 (Le Neve, 
iii. 33). As a fervent catholic, ^ very stiff 
and perverse,’ he was forced to resign his 
offices after Elizabeth’s accession, and was 
ordered, to the custody of the lord treasurer 
by the ecclesiastical commissioners in 1561 
(Stetpe, ed. 1824, vol. i. pt. i. p. 414). 

He, however, escaped abroad, and lived for 
some years at Louvain, where he was much 
esteemed by the other exiles. Cardinal Allen 
commends his counsel and abilities in a letter 
dated 1579. He afterwards removed to Douay, 
where he boarded with a printer’s widow. 
He died there on 9 May 1597, and was buried 
in the lady chapel of St. James’s Church. Pits 
praises his strict life and conversation, his 
great gravity and severity, his fierce hatred of 
vice and heresy. 

While at Louvain Hyde published his prin- 
cipal work (Wood credits him with others, 
but does not name them) : ‘ A Consolatorie 
Epistle to the Afflicted Catholikes. Being 
a Dissuasive against frequenting Protestant 
Churches, and an Exhortation to Sufier with 
Patience. Set foorth by Thomas Hide, Priest,’ 
Louvain, 1679, 8vo ; 2nd edition, with three 
woodcuts, 1580. A copy of the later, edition 
only is in the British Museum. ^ 

[Pits, ed. 1619, p. 795; Wood’s Athenae (Bliss), * 
i. 659 ; Wood’s Fasti, i. 121, 128 ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist., ed. 1691, i. 250 ; (xillow’s Diet.] 

E. T. B. 

HYDE, THOMAS, D.D. (1636-^1703), 
orientalist, was born 29 June 1636 at Bil- 
lingsley, near Bridgnorth in Shropshire, of 
which his father, Ralph, was vicar. He 
received his first instruction in oriental 
languages from his father. At the age of 
sixteen he proceeded to King’s College, L/am- 
hridge, where he became a pupil of Wheelock, 
the professor of Arabic. He now devoted 
himself particularly to Persian, and, on 
Wheelock’s recommendation, assisted Wal- 
ton ill the publication of the Persian and 
Syriac versions of the Polyglott BiUe. For 
this work he transcribed into its proper alplia- 
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bet the Persian fa-anslation oft ha PentaliaicU 
•wliich liacl been pul)li,sU(Hl in Ht'Jmnv eJiii- 
racters at CanBtantin()])l(‘, and lui addtul a 
Latin translation. TIii\se eont rihiit ions were 
f^barply criticised by An^^ndo di^ la, Uresst^ 
(Angelns de Sancto Joseplie), a (larinelife 
friar, and Hyde defeiuh id tluaii in IdSIl In an 
appendix to bis edition of ItirifHtd’s ^ Itiiierad 
(see No. 5 infra). In 1(558 I lydiunigruted to 
Qxxeen’s College, Oxford, wh(»re he hee.anni 
reader of ITobrew. lie ]>roce(fd(al M.A. hy 
order of the chancellor of tin} imivi'rsity, 
Eichard Cromwell, alba' reading oiui hn'lun*. 
in the schools on oricmtallanguagns in April 
1659. Li the same year ho iaaainu^ uader- 
keeper of thellodleian ljibrary,and on 2 Dec?, i 
IGbSwasxnianinionsly (dec.tc'd ehitd' libra, riari. ! 
He was made, prcdiondary i )f Sali.'^bury ( 3aih(‘- 
dral in 10(56, archdeacon of (lloneaiHlujr in 1670, 
and receivcid the degrees oj‘ D.l ). in 1 (582. 1 1 (C 
succeeded Pocoede as .Laudian profesBor of,j 
Arabic in December 1(191, and beeanni regins i 
professor of Hebrew and canon of Clirisl; 
Church in My 1697. In April 1701 Hyde 
resigned the lihrarianshi]) of tlui Bodleian 
on the twofold p’oiind that lu? was tinal of 
the drudgery of daily attendancii, atul was 
anxious to com])lete his work ' upon hard 
places' in Scripture (Mauka.y, 170). For a 
long period, during the rcugna of Chari oh 11, 
James II, and William III, ho htdd tho post 
-of interpreter and secretary in oritml,al lan- 
guages to the government. 1 1 e dhul on I B Fed). 
1702-S at his rooms in Christ Church. Ho 
was buried in the church of llandborough, 
near Oxford. According to Hearno, scholars 
in Holland and Germany had a gt'eali opinion 
of Hr. Hyde's learning, aspecially in oriental 
subjects (in which, Ilearne statues, there is no 
doubt he was the greatest master in Furope), 
but scant respect was shown him in Oxford by 
several men ‘wlio after his death spokowo.il 
oihxm\ColleGtiom^ ed. Dobhj, i. 285). ‘Do- 
cesait Hydiua, stupor mundi,’ wore the words 
used by a Hutch professor, according to 
Hearne, in announcing Hyde’s death {ib, 
p. 295). 

The ‘ Hiatoriareligionis voter umPersarum,’ 
Oxford, 1700, 4to, was Hyde's most important 
and most celebrated work. It was a first 
attempt to treat the subject in scholarly 
fashion, and abounds in oriental learning. A 
TOond edition was published by Dr. Thomas 
Hunt (1696-1774) [q. v.l in 1760. Hyde's 
r conclusions were attacked by the Abb^Fou- 
cher^^in a memoir read before the Paris Aca- 
demy 0 ^ Sciences in 17 61 . AnquetilDuperron, 
wHle admtog Hyde's zeal as a student in a 
field thOn practically untouched by scholars 
and, aeknowledgiiig much indebtetiness, also 
censured Hm for having gained his iuforma- 


tinn from hiti* Muhinnni(‘(hin writers, while 
neghu'ting (he na,rly IMih^vi sources (cf. GW 
17(58, p. 878). 

Anunig other important, works ])uhlished 
by Hv«h‘ mv: 1. Text a, ml Batin translation 
of a l ersion of an astronomical trea- 

tise (origimiUy written in Arabic.) by Ulugh 
Beig ibn Shahrukh on the hitituflo and lon- 
gitndi' of the tixed stars, Oxford, 1(!65, 4to. 
2. ‘ (tstah^gns Impnworum libroruni Biblio- 
theca' Bod Ifiame,' Oxford, 1(574, fob Thiswas 
the tliird ]Mil)lished catalogue of tin? Ihnlleian. 
V>, An aeicmnt. of the Hysttun of weiglits and 
measures nf tlie (4iine.se in a, t.rt'utisii on tho 
wafigliiM find nunisuroH of tin? ancients Ijy 
Fdward Birnard, 1(588. 4. U)e IHst.oria 

Slnihiludiif (wo insl.almenis, jiuhlislu'd in 
1689 ami 1094, of a. trintiso on (mimt-al 
gfimi's, togel her with Bersian D'xtsand t,ranH- 
lations. 5. ‘ lUnm'fi Mundi,' a Batin trans- 
lation, with not.ifs, of a work hy Abraham 
BeritsffBson nf Mordf'cai Pcrit.sol, 1(59B The 
ohjetd, (d’this work, in whi(?Ii Uydo roceivial 
assistanci' from Dr. Alamdami, was t,o stip- 
])hmnmt, AhiiUeda’s O Jeography/ fin an edi- 
tion of which Hyde was for a time engaged 
by the advice find with thi^ support of Dr, 
h\dl, hisliop of ()xford (cf. Umarnk, Ch/W 
/wnx, <mI. Dohh', ill. 70), but on lOdl’s death 
the projffc.t of repuhlishing Ajmlfeda was 
abandoned. 0. 'An Aeeoimi- of tbo fainouB 
Prince Oiolo,’ 16i)2. 7. ' Abdollatiplu (Abel 

A1 Bfitlf) Uistorije yFgyptl compe.ndiiim,' 
1702 (f ). A treatise of Bohovins on the 
liturgy, &c., of tbo Ihirks, publishod after 
Hyde^s death, m 1712. 

In 1677 I lyde snperintendfal the printing 
of a Malayan translatinn of the ftnir GohjioIs, 
publiHhed at tho expense of the Hfin. Robert 
Eoyh^, A sficotnl edition of this version 
waw published in 1704. 

In 1694" Wood supplied a list of thirty-one 
works in aildition to those mentloinal here, 
which (Wood said) Hyde designed for the 
press if he lived to finish them, ' ho having^ 
already done something towards all of them.’ 
In 17(57 Dr. Gregory Sharpe, master of the 
Temide, collected and published some of the 
numorouH works which Hyde left unpub- 
lished at his death, under the title, 'Syn- 
tagma Dissertationum et Opuscula,' 2 vols. 
4to. 

[Prolegomena to Sharpe’s Syntagma; Macray's 
Annals of tho Bodleian ; Wood’s Athenas Oxon. 
eL Bliss, iv. 522-7 ; Brit. Mus. Oat.] E. J. B. 

HYDE, WILLIAM (1597-1661), whose 
real name was Bayabt or Bbyabu, Roman 
catholic divine, probably a Netherlander by 
desoent, was bom in London on 27 March 
1597, and entered Leyden University on 
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16 June 1610 (PbacocKj Index to Leyden 
Students j p. 9). He is probally identical 
with the ^ William Beyard, a Belgian/ who 
received permission to read in the Bodleian 
Library on 1 July 1611. He matriculated 
from Christ Church, Oxford, in October 1614, 
and graduated B.A. in December of the same 
year. According to a certificate of Heinsius, 
secretary of the university of Leyden, dated 
23 Nov. 1614, he had recently studied logic I 
there for a semester. The Oxford authorities 1 
allowed him (13 Dec. 1614) to include the 
semester in his Oxford terms. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1617. 

In 1622 Bayart, who is henceforth known 
as Hyde, was admitted into the church of 
Borne, and entered the English College at 
Douay on 6 Jan. 1623. With Douay he was 
intimately associated until his death. He 
studied philosophy Inhere under Harrington, 
proceeded in divinity, and was ordained priest 
in 1626. Succeeding his master Harrington, 
he remained four more years in the college as 
professor of philosophy. Wishing for more 
active service, he returned to England, where 
he remained for some years, holding the 
chaplaincy to John Preston of Furness Abbey 
in 1631, and the same appointment in the 
household of Lord Monteagle in 1632. In 
1633 he went back to Douay, and lectured 
on divinity ; some of his letters written about 
this time are preserved among the manuscripts 
of the Bishop of Southwark {Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Bep. App, p. 234). Driven 
from Douay by the plague about 1636, he 
became chaplain to the Blount family of 
Soddington in Worcestershire, where he re- 
mained for three • years, holding during part 
of that time the Boman catholic office of 
archdeacon of Worcester and Salop. He 
afterwards entered the family of Humphrey 
Weld, who during Hyde’s chaplaincy in 1641 
purchased Lul worth Castle, Dorsetshire. In 
1641 George Muscott or Muskett, a prisoner 
in England, was appointed president of the 
college at Douay ; but as he was not at liberty, 
Hyde agreed to fill his place, and arrived in 
Douay on 12 Oct. 1641. Meanwhile Muscott 
was unexpectedly liberated and banished. He 
accordingly assumed the presidentship, and 
Hyde acted as vice-president, with a papal 
pension, until Muskett’s death in 1646. He 
succeeded as president on 21 July 1646, and 
was created a D.D. in the year following. 

As president Hyde was energetic and suc- 
cessful. He cleared the college of a heavy 
load of debt, increased its library (see Cat. des 
MSS. des Bibl. Buhl. vi. 100, 263, 292), and 
obtained a settlement of the controversy 
about the degrees of missioners in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the great body of 


the clergy. The Bishop of Arras made him 
censor librorum in 1648. He became canon 
of St. Amalus, and was appointed both regius 
professor of history and public orator in 
the university of Douay in 1649. In March 
1660-1 Charles II paid the college a visit, 
and Hyde presented him with an address. 

Hyde died on 22 Dee. 1661, and was buried 
in Our Lady’s chapel in the church' of St. 
James at Douay. By his will he left the 
English College more than nine thousand 
florins. Two manuscripts of Hyde’s remain : 

1 . ^ A Besolution of Certain Cases.’ 2. ^ Abridg- 
ment of the Annals of Baronins.’ Dod re- 
lates that he was well reputed as a casuist. 
Hyde is to be distinguished from the William 
Hyde who was one of the procuratores nati 
at Oxford on the resignation of the proctors 
in 1628 (Wood, Fasti Oxon, ed. Bliss, i. 
430). 

[Gihow’s Biog. Diet, of the Engl. Cath. iii. 527 ; 
Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 299 ; Beg. of the Univ. 
of Oxf. (Oxf. Hist. Soc,), Tol. ii, pt, i. 271, 377, 
pt. ii. 334, pt. iii. 333; Knox’s Douay Diaries.] 

W. A J. A. 

HYGDON, BBIAN (d. 1539), dean of 
York, brother of John Hygdon [q. v.], was 
educated at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, of 
which he became principal in 1606. He pro- 
ceeded D.C.L. at Oxford on 28 May 1606. 
In 1608 he appears to have been rector of 
Buckenhall, perhaps Buckenham, Norfolk, 
and was successively prebendary of Welton 
Byval 29 Aug. 1508, Clifton 1613, and Ailes- 
bury 26 June 1623, in the cathedral of Lin- 
coln. On 3 July 1611 he obtained the living 
of Kirby juxta Bippingale, and from 12 Nov. 
1611 till 1623 was sub-dean of Lincoln. On 
18 Dec. 1513 he received the living of Net- 
tleton, Lincolnshire. He became archdeacon 
of the West Biding of Yorkshire 26 May 
1516, prebendary of Dlleskelf in York Minster 
14 June 1616, and dean of York 21 June 
1516 ; at his death he also held the prebend 
of Neasden in St. Paul’s Cathedral. While 
prebend of Ulleskelf he built a pleasant house 
there (cf. Lblanb, Itin. ed. Hearne, vol. i. 
fol. 47). At York he was always busy, and 
a good servant to the crown. He was long 
on the council of the king’s natural son, the 
Duke of Bichmond, he made frequent jour- 
neys to various Yorkshire castles, and was 
regularly placed on the commission of the 
peace. In January 1625-6 he was a com- 
missioner in company with Balph Pane, 
earl of Westmorland, and Thomas Magnus 
[q. V.] to arrange for the signing of a treaty 
of peace with Scotland, and concluded the 
matter with great rapidity at Berwick, peace 
being proclaimed on Monday, 16 .Tan. In a 
letter to Wolsey (20 May 1527) he com- 
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plained of the custom of transferring ec.cle- 
siaatical causes from his court to London; 
that he was a friend of the cardinal is (dear 
from his conduct at the election of a ]>rior 
at Selby in 1526 (cf. Lettom and 
Henry FJfJ,yol. iv. app. 75). A iidtfu* from 
him to Wolsey of 26 Jan, 152S is valuabli^ 
as showing the great poverty of tlui diocicse of 
York at that time [ib. 3cS45). Wlieti Wolsoy 
fell, Hygdon found no dilliculty hi maintain- 
ing friendly relations with Cromwell (cf ib, 
V. 224, 237, 486). As lie grow old his mind 
seems to have given way. J jauuctdot ( ^olyns, 
thetreasui'er of the cathedral, wi’otio to (Crom- 
well 12 Jan. 1536 that the dean was ‘a 
crasytt;’ a sclieme lor pimsioning him fid I 
through vii. 92, 163). Ho died 5 Juno 
1539, and was buried in the soutli cross aisk^ 
of the minster, wliert} there was a brass with 
an epitaph to his nunnery. ‘ 

Hygdon gavi^ a lino copotothe minster at 
York, and founded a fellowsliip at Brasimosii 
College; his name a])pears several times as 
executor or guardian in local wills of the 
period. 

[Wood's Past! Oxon. od. Bliss, i. 18, 21; 
Wood’s Colleges and Halls, ed. Guteh, pp. 358, 
615; Beg. Univ. Oxf. (Oxf. Hist. Sea.), i. 38, 
290, 296 ; Browno Willis’s Survey of Cathe- 
drals, i. 69; Drake’s Kkoracum, pp. 496, 559; LtJ 
Hove’s Basti, vols. ii, lii. ; Letters and Papers 
Honry VIII, passim; Fabric Bolls of Y^rk 
Minstor (Surtejos Soc.), cd. Baiuo, p. 310 ; Tosta- 
menta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.), od. Baino, v. 
85, 121, ,179, 229, 244; Shoan’s and Whellan’s 
Hist, of York, i. 455 ; Macray’s Notes from tho 
Muniments of Magdalen, p. 29.] W.'A. J. A. 

HYGDON or HIGDEN, JOHN (d. 
1633), first dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
was educated at Westminster School and at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, whore he was 
elected fellow about 1495. Ho was lecturer 
in sophistry there 1498“-9, and again 1600-1; 
senior dean of arts 1600-1 and 1603-4 ; bur- 
sar 1602-3; and vice-president 1504-6. He 
held the vicarage of Heeding, Sussex, from 
1602 to 1604, and became rector of East 
Bridgford, Nottinghamshire, 20 Dec. 1604. 
On 30 Jan. 1518-14 he proceeded D.D. On 
17 Dec. 1616 he was elected president of 
Magdalen. A letter written by the fellows 
to Wolsey after the election proves that 
Hygden owed his appointment to the favour 
of the cardinal. He was made prebendary 
of JHilton Manor in^ the cathedral of Lincoln, 
26 Dec. 1621, and prebendary of Weighton 
in the cathedral of York 2 Dec. 1624. When 
Wolsey founded Cardinal’s College, he chose 
Hygden to be the first dean. On 6 Nov. 
1626^ he resigned his presidency and went to 
live in what had been the house of the prior 


I of Si. b'rulcswidus ( Bkownu Willis, 

({f (>a(hi*dr((lH^ iii. 438). ILt^ (merg(^tically 
ludp(‘d iu ((omploting ilu^ arningement-s of 
tho tU‘W foundation (of, Letter, s and Tapers 
Henry T///, vol. iv. pi-, i.pp, 990, 1137, &c.; 
pt. ii, p]). 2379, 3141, Ho tolerated no 

luu'osy among his stiukuits ; sought to im- 
])rov(‘ tho c.olh'gt^ H(!rvic,os ; and made pro- 
grossos through tlu^ collegia ('statios. On 
3 JiuK^ 1528 lui was appointed, with Ste- 
phen Hardiner and othm's, a commissioner . 
to amend tht^ statutes of Wolsey’s colh^ges 
at Oxford mul Ipswich. On 15 April 1529 
]]i\ Ix'came prOjoudary of WidAvang in the 
cath(‘dral of York. On Wolscy’s fall, Hyg- 
dfsn eX(M‘t(!d himmJf to savci tho c.ollcge from 
sharing its rouu{hu’’s fails. Ih^ and the 
canons petltioTied tlu^ king in 1530, and he 
and Oart er interviewitd the king in Ijondon 
iti the same year. Hcmry riiassurod them 
hy saying, * 85nrcly wo ]>nVpoH{} to have an 
honorahlc colh^ge there, but. not so great 
and of such magtiili(;enc() as my Lord Car- 
dinal iTitendiul to liave had’ (‘Letter to 
Wolsey’ in Letters and Tapers Htmry VXIL 
vol. iv. pt. iii. p, 6579), Hygden remaiuod 
in Oxford through 1531 (x7l v. Ii)? und when 
Iltmry relouuded the collegia he was ap- 
pointed th(5 first, dmin of Christ Cliurch. (Jn 
30 Se])t. 1532 he gav(i 180^. to found four 
demysliips aticl four probationary fellowships 
at Magclaleu College, On 15 Dec. 1532 
llicluird Clroke, who hoped t.o sin^cecid Hyg- 
den, wrote to Cromwell, ‘There is noway 
but (me with Mr.I)(uin,forh(OiaR lain speech- 
less this twenty hours . . . his goods are All 
convey(Kl to Magdaltme, Corpus, and New 
College, on which lu^ has bestowed large 
sums, blit nothing to this (jolbge [i.e. Christ 
Church’], where he has had his ])romotion ’ 
(ib, V. 1632). He died 13 Jan. 1532-3, and 
was buried in Magdalen OoIh^g(i chapel, 
wliere there is an (mitaph in Latin and Eng- 
lish. An effigy of Ilygden was in the third 
window of the soutli side of Dalliol College 
chapel. The lett(!r from the canons to Crom- 
well, assigned to 20 Dec. 1632, alluding to his 
death, is apparently misdated, llygden’s 
brother (ib. v, 224), Brian Hygdon, is sepa- 
rately noticed. , 

[Letters and Papers Henry VIII passim ; Beg. 
XJuiv. Oxf. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), i. 90 ; Welch’s 
■ Alumni Westm. p. 1 ; Bloxam’s Bog. Magd. Coll, 
iv. xxiii. ; Wood’s h’asti Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 38 ; 
Wood’s Hist, and Antiq, of the Univ. of Oixf. ed. 
Gutch, ii. 23, 31, 33, 53, iii. 315, 332, 422, 428, 
437; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 190, iii. 223, 224; 
Foxe’s Acts and Mon.] W, A. J, A. 

HYGEBHIGHT (Ji, 787), archbishop of 
Lichfield. [See HKst-BnRT.] 

HYLL. {SeeSlLB.] ’ ' 
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HYLTOIST, Lord. [See Jolliffe, Wil- 
liam Geoege Htltok, 1800-1876.] 

HYLTOJSr, WALTEE {d. 1396), religious 
writer. [See HiLTOiif.] 

HYMERS, JOHN (1803-1887), mathe- 
matician, was born 20 July 1803 at Ormesby 
in Cleveland, Yorkshire. His father was a 
farmer, and his mother was daughter of John 
Farrington, rector of Skelton in Cleveland. 
After attending schools at Witton-le-Wear, 
Durham, and at Sedbergh in the West Rid- 
ing, Hymers gained a sizarship at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1822, and proceeding 
B.A. in 1826 as second wrangler, he was 
elected fellow in 1827. He was for some 
years very successful with private pupils, but 
became assistant tutor of his college in 1829, 
tutor in 1832, senior fellow in 1838, presi- 
dent in 1848. He was moderator in the 
mathematical tripos 1833-4, and Lady Mar- 
garet preacher in 1841 ; proceeded B.D. in 
1836, and D.D. in 1841, and was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society 31 May 1838. 
Hymers was a conscientious tutor, and ex- 
erted a very beneficial influence on his college. 

In 1862 Hymers was presented by his col- 
lege to the rectory of Brandesburton in IIol- 
derness, East Yorkshire, and spent there the 
last thirty-five years of his life. Appointed 
J.P. for the East Riding in 1857, his decisions 
as a magistrate were noted for their precision. 
He enjoyed good health until his death on 
7 April 1887. He was unmarried. 

By his will of 24 Aug. 1885 Hymers be- 
queathed all his property to the mayor and 
corporation of Hull as a foundation for a 
grammar school ^ to train intelligence in 
whatever rank it may be found amongst the 
population of the town and port.’ An ob- 
scurity in the wording of the will rendered 
the bequest invalid, but the heir-at-law spon- 
taneously offered the corporation a sum of 
40,0007 to fulfil Hymers’s purpose. 

Hymers was not a mere mathematician, 
lie travelled largely on the continent, and 
was well read in classical authors. Through 
his efforts a portrait of Wordsworth, with 
. whom he was distantly connected, was 
painted Iw PI. W. Pickersgill, R.A., for the 
college. Hymers afterwards presented to its 
library some of the poet’s manuscripts, in- 
cluding the well-known sonnet addressed to 
this picture. 

Hymers’s books, with one exception, were 
mathematical, and exhibited much acquaint- 
ance^with the progress of mathematics on the 
continent. The most important are : 1. ^ Trea- 
, tise on the Analytical Geometry of Three Di- 
mensions, and of Curves of Double Curvature,’ 
1830. 2. ^ Integral Calculus,’ whiclx in, the 


second edition (1835) introduced the subject 
of ‘ Elliptic Functions ’ to English students. 
3. ^ Treatise on Conic Sections and the 
Theory of Plane Curves, introducing the 
new Method of Abridged Notation,’ 1837. 
This work at once became a standard text- 
book. 4. ‘ Theory of Equations,’ 1837 ; third 
edition, 1858. 5. ‘ Differential Equations and 
the Calculus of Finite Differences,’ Cambridge, 
1839. 6. ^ Treatise on Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry,’ 1847. Plymers issued a revised 
edition of W. Maddy’s ‘ Treatise on Astro- 
nomy ; ’ reprinted Fisher’s funeral sermon on 
the Countess of Richmond and Derby, with 
notes to illustrate ‘ her munificent patronage 
of religion and learning,’ and he published 
catalogues of the Margaret professors and 
preachers at Cambridge and Oxford. 

[Atherijeura, April 1887 ; Hull Daily Mai], 
12 April 1887 ; Hull Nows, 12 April 1887 ; pri- 
vate information ; W. Knight’s Poetical Works 
of Wordsworth, vii. 265, x. 412, xi. 191, 310; 
The Eagle, a magazine of St. John’s Coll., 1887.] 

R, E. A. 

HYND, JOHN {ji, 1606), romancer, was 
probably grandson of Sir John Plynde, the 
iudge [q. V.] (cf. pedigree in Addit. MS. 14049, 
f. 50). Pie was educated at Cambridge, gra- 
duating B.A. 1696-6, and M.A. 1699. His 
chief work was ' Eliosto Libidinoso : Described 
in two Bookes : Wherein their eminent dan- 
gers are declared, who guiding the course of 
their life by the Oompasse of Affection, either 
dash their ship against most dangerous shelves, 
or else attaine the Haven with extreame Pre- 
judice,’ London, 4to, 1600. This title is 
largely borrowed from the subsidiary title 
of Robert Greene’s ^Gwydonius the Card 
of Fancie,’ published in 1584. The tract 
is a prose story or novel in Greene’s manner. 
It contains six short pieces of verse, one, 

‘ Eliostoes Roundelay,’ taken from Greene’s 
^ Never too Late,’ where it is called ‘Fran- 
cescoes Roundelay;’ another by Nicholas 
Bteton [q. v.], and four by Hynd himself. 
The book is dedicated to Philip Herbert, 
earl of Montgomery, and is prefaced by 
some lines in its praise, signed Alexander 
Burlacy, esq. The prose, according to Collier, 
is ^ an exaggeration of Greene’s worst style 
and most obvious faults;’ the verse is less 
contemptible. Collier, in his ' Catalogue of 
the Bridgewater Collection,’ p. 183, describes 
another romance which he supposes to be by 
Hynd, entitled ‘The most excellent Plistorie 
of Lysimachus and Yarrona, Daughter to 
Syllanus, Duke of Ilypata in Thessalia, &c.,’ 
black letter, 4to, 1604; this also contains 
several short poems. Hynd wrote a moral 
tract, entitled ‘ The Mirroiir of Worldly Fame. 
Composed by J. IP.,’ London, 12mo, 1603, pp. 
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60. It Is (lediciit.od Mo tho worshi])l'ul 1 
my singular good imcdo.Mr. William Ilynd,' I 
and haslaam la'.printnd in tho ^ IlarlMan Mis- | 
cellany,’ Yiii. Jid. Thovo is in 1 lari. M S. 
art. 51, at tho< Brilisli Museum, a lettm’ iti ' 
Latin from John llitid, ‘ex aalihus Lam-, 
bethanis,’ dated 4 I d. Mart. 

[Corser’s Collect aueiv A nglo-Poot ica, ; Ooo}u*r'M 
Athenjn Cantnhr, ii. 44fi; lliliHoIlKjea Anglo- 
Footica, p.441 ; J.P. (Miller’s Ciitnlogiie, tSce., of 
the Library at Britlgewitor TTouh(\ ]>. l.SPi; ' 
W. C. Hazlitt’s llandlioolc, p. 27(5 ; Pibliollieca ' 
Heberiana, viii. No. Pi30; J. P, (tillier’s PrKd.ieal 
Docamoron, ii. 3 20; Urydgcss’s Ccrisiira Litfiraria, i 
vl 265-8.] ’ K. B. ! 

HYNDE, Srii JOHN (d, 155()), judgn, | 
was of a family setthal iit Madiiigh^y in 1 
Cambridgeshire, and wn,s educatial at. Cam- | 
bridge. lie was called to tlie bar at Cray’s | 
Inn, and was readin' then*, in 1517, 15:^7, 
and 1531. In 1520 ht^ was olect.ed n^corth*!* 
of Oambridgn. Ills naiiu! apxn'avH freqiumtly 
in the commission of the peace and eomniis- 
sions to coll(K*t subsidieH for Cambridgeshire 
in the middle of the reign of Henry YIII, 
In 1526 and 1530 he was in the cornmisHion 
of gaol delivery for the town of Ca,mbridge, 
and in 1529 in the commission to hear chan- 
cery causes, and was n'CommendcMl by the 
lord chief justice in 1530 as among the best 
counsel of the day. In 1532 he was in the 
commission of the peace for Huntingdonshire, 
and in 1634 in the commission of senvers for 
the same county. In 1531 ho was appointed 
seijeant-at-Iaw, and on 2 Jan. 1535 was pro- 
moted to be Ling’s serjeant. In 1536 he 
prosecuted the rebels in the west, and during 
the nortliern rebellion was one of those a])- 
pointed to reside in riimbridg(ishiro, and tn 
be responsible for order there. In December 
1640 he received a commission from the xmvy 
council to inm^im^ into charges of sedition al- 
leged against Thomas Coodrich [q, v.], bishop 
of Elyfsee Acts Vruy Council, vii. 98 ). A n act 
of parliament, 34-35 Hen. VIII, e. 24, was 
passed to confirm to him and his lieirs the 
manor of Burlewas or Shyre in Cambridgeshire 
and lands at Madingley, subject to an annual 
charge for the payment of the knights of the 
shire, and in addition to this property it ap-^ 
pears, from grants in the augmentation office, 
that he received portions of the church lands 
at (3irton and Moor Barns, Madingley, 0am- 
bridgfeshire. On 4 N ov. 1545 he was knighted, 
vyas ne:3d) day appointed a judge of the com- 
mon pl^s, and became a member of the coun- 
. cM of the north in 1646. He died in October 
1660, and vai bpried at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
.Street, Lofidoh, on 18 Oct. 

[Foss’s Livee of the Judges ; Buraet’s Be- 
formationyyoL ii. pt. ii, p, 312 ; Machyn’f JOim^y 


ii. 314; 15rinv(-r’is and (Jairdni'i's Ltitiors and 
Pajicrs, MuN-ign mid Ponifslit*, Jhinry VIII 
CMopiiPs AUu'iia'P.'mtabr. vol. 5.; Pngdale’s Ori- 
giiics; Ilviu<*r, xiv. 2!r.), ru55 ; !)th Uep, Dop.- 
Kdt'pcr of Hirords, App. ii. 223; NiaholaH’sPro- 
(M'lMliiigN of Privy Uotincil | I. A. 11. 

HYNDFOED, Haiu-s oi^ Gar- 

MituiAMh, John, first Haul, 1638M710; 
(UuuicuAiu-, John, third Haro, 17()b 1767,, 
diploimitiMt., I 

HYSLOP, JAMKS ( 17SI8-d827), poet, 
was horn at Haiidioad, xmrish of Kirkconncl, 
HimifrioMslnro, on 23 July 1798. I pi was 
early pul out to farm-work, but managed to 
tna(^h hiniHelf English, HjiHh, M'lmeh, mathu- 
mal-u^K, and algebra, b’nnn PSpJ to 1816 ho 
was engaged us a. slmpherd on NmIku* Wcdl- 
wood farm, hi tin*, parish of Muirkirk, and 
his eontrihul.ions to tln^ Mlreenock Advor- 
tis(U’’ and oth<*r nfnvspap(‘rs were freijuently 
signt'd ‘I'lu* Mnirkirk Shepherd.’ lietwocn 
18 1(5 and 1818 In* was employtal at Gorso- ' 
bank, whence ho wrote a poi't.ieal epistle to 
his tfiirly Klrkconnel teacher, signed ‘ Jamoa 
Hislop.^ He aft.erwards invariably adn]>ted 
the spelling Hyslop. In 181H luMV(*nt to 
(,h'C(aiock, wln^re lu^ o])(*u(i(i a day-school, and 
wrote for this MKdlnburgh Magnxiue.’ He 
was at first fairly successful, hut Ids prospect® 
W(?re blasted by his having to ]>ay a (mnsider- 
able sum for whiesh lu^ had beeoine security 
to olJigen friend. Leaving Grtamock in 1B21, 
lie obtained a post as tutor on board his ma- 
jesty’s sliip Doris, which was alanit to proceed 
to l^outli Annn'ica. I’he voyagt^ lasted for 
tlmas years, atid an account of it was given 
by Hyslop in a series of tfieveai pH.p(irs con- 
trilmted to the ‘ Edinburgh Magas^ine,’ May- 
November 1825. He was lusxt engaged as 
a reporter in London (1820), where lie was 
intimat.o with Allan Cunningham, Edward 
Irving, and others ; but the work provtal too 
heavy for him, and he again took to teach- 
ing, first as superintendent of a charity school, 
and afterwards as tutor onboard his majesty’s 
ship Tweed. The vessel sailed for the Capo 
of Good Hope in October 1 827, and on 4 Nov. 
Hyslop diecTof fever oil* the Oaptt Verd Islands, 
in the Atlantic. Ills body was consigned to- 
the sea with military honours. ^ 

Hyslop’s claim to recognition rests almost 
solely on nis poem, ‘ The Oameronian Dream.’' 
From his earliest years, while shepherd at 
Nether W ellwood, near the scene of the battle 
where Eiehafd Cameron [q.v.l was killed, 
Hyslop had been famiHar with the story of the 
Scott A martyrs, yvhose experiences and sur- 
roundinge he here describes in stirring lan- 
g,p:ag;e.^ Among his eighty-two poems, col- 
jfectisd in 1 887 by Mr. Meama, ^The Scottish 
S%cf?jameptal Sabbath,^ ^ The Sco btish N ational 
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Melody/ and ^ The Child’s Dream’ have also 
attained considerable popularity in Scotland. 
Most of Hyslop’s poetry published during his 
lifetime appeared in the ^ Edinburgh Maga- 
zine’ from 1819 onwards. He wrote a good 
deal in prose, chiefly upon the persecution of 
the covenanters. Two essays in the ^ Edin- 
burgh Magazine/ 1820, ^ A Defence of Modern 


Scottish Poetry,’ and ‘ An Account of an 
Apparition in Airsmoss,’ are worthy of note. 

[Poems by James Hyslop, ^Tifcll a Sketch of his’ 
Life, by the Bev. Peter Mearns, 1887; vSimp- 
son’s Traditions of the Covenanters ; Articles 
in Scottish Presbyterian Mag. 1840 and 1853. 

J C H 

HYWEL. [See Howel.] 



I AGO AB Dewi, or James Davies 
(1648-1722), Welsh bard and translator, was 
born at Llandyssul, Cardiganshire, but lived 
for a few years at Pencader, and for the latter 
part of his life at Blaengwili, Llanllawddog, 
Carmarthenshire. He joined the noncon- 
formist movement, and became a member of 
the independent church at Pencader, during 
the ministry there of Stephen Hughes, who 
had been ejected from the living of Meidrym in 
16G2. He died 24 Sept. 1722 in his seventy- 
fourth year, and was buried at Llanllawddog 
{^Register of Ranteg Independent Church). 

lago was a diligent collector of Welsh 
manuscripts, both prose and poetry. A small 
(12mo) volume, in a remarkably neat hand, 
containing a collection of Welsh poetry 
copied by him, is preserved in the Tonn (Llan- 
dovery) Library, now deposited at the Eree 
Library, Oardiif, and selections from it were 
published in ^ Y Cymmrodor,’ vols. viii. ix. 
and X. Reference is made in lolo MSS. (pp. 
94, 193, 222) to another collection of his, in- 
cluding a grammar by David ab Gwilym, and 
the romance of ^Rhitta Gawr.’ He also 
wrote a good deal of original poetry, some of 
which is printed in ^Blodau Dyfed’ (Llan- 
dovery, 1824), in ^YrAvrenydd’ (Carnarvon), 
and in 'Y Cymmrodor’ (loc. cit.) Much, 
however, remains in manuscript, e.g. Addit. 
MS. 15010, at the British Museum. But his 
fame rests chiefly on the excellence of his 
numerous translations in Welsh prose of re- 
ligious works by English authors. His style 
is always clear and simple, and is rarely 
marred by a foreign idiom. His orthography 
is that of the school anterior to the innova- 
tions of Dr. Owen Pughe. It has been stated 
( H Brython, iv. 155; FouEKES, Enwogion 
Cymru^^. 638) that he was the translator of 
‘ the Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but for this there is 
no foundation. 

His published translations are the follow- 
ing: 1. ^Llythyr Edward Wells, D.D., at 
Gyfaill ynghylch y Pechod mawr 0 gym- 
meryd Enw Duw yn ofer,’ Shrewsbury, 8vo, 


1714. 2. ^Cyfeillach beunyddiol a Duw,’ 

&c., Shrewsbury, 8 VO, 1714. 3. ‘Llythyr at 
y cyfryw o’r Byd,’ &e., Shrewsbury, 1716. 

4. ^ Pregeth a bregethwyd yng Nghapel Ty 
Ely,yn Holburn,’ (ice., Shrewslnuy, 8vo, 1716. 

5. ^ Meddyliau Neillduol am Grefydd,’ Lon- 
don, 12mo, 1717 ; 2nd edit., London, 1726-6; 
3rd edit., Dolgelly, 1804 ; a translation of 
the ^ Private Thoughts ’ of William Beve- 
ridge [q. V.], bishop of St. Asaph; it con- 
tains an introduction written by Moses Wil- 
liams, author of Hlepertorium Poeticum,’ 
dedicating the translation to Harry Lloyd of 
Llanllawddog, serjeant-at-law. 6. ^ Catecism 
o’r Scrythur,’ Shrewsbury, 17] 7 ; a trans- 
lation of Matthew Henry’s ^ Catechism ’ which 
ran through several editions. 7. ‘Tyred a 
Groesawat lesu Grist/ Shrewsbury, 1719 ; a 
translation of Bunyan’s ‘Come and Welcome 
to Jesus Christ.’ 8. ‘ Yr Ymarfer 0 Lonydd- 
wch,’ Carmarthen, 1730 ; 2nd ed., Bodedern, 
Anglesea, 17G0 ; a translation of ‘The Prac- 
tice of Quietness,’ by Dr, George Webb. 

[Bowlands’s Llyfryddiaeth y Oymry ; Wil- 
liams’s Enwogion Ceredigion; Enwogion yPfydd, 
iii. 22-5 ; Bees’s Protestant Nonconformity in 
Wales, 2nd edit. p. 300.] D. Ll. T. 

I AGO AB Ibwal Voel (Jl. 943-979), 
king of Gwynedd, probably succeeded to 
the throne of North Wales immediately on 
the death of his father, Idwal Voel Qi. v.], 
in 943, as joint ruler with his brother leuav. 
In 960, the year of the death of Howel Dda 
[q. V.], a long struggle between tbc repre- 
sentatives of the royal houses of (j-wynedd 
and Dyved commenced. In that year lagO' 
and leuav fought a battle at Carno in Mont- 
gomeryshire against the sons of Howel, and 
two years later they carried the war intO' 
the latter’s territory by making two raids- 
on Dyved. In 954 Howel’s sons marched 
as far north as Llanrwst, and a battle was 
there fought on the banks of the Conwy, 
and soon after the North Welsh made a 
return raid into Ceredigion (Cardiganshire) 
and laid the country waste, but, the ‘ Gwentiam 
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Chronicle’ adds, they were driven ha(‘lc, with 
great slaughter, by the sou s of 1 1 o W( d. Taking 
advantage of this domestic strife, the Djuu's, 
who were at this time established in Trelaud 
and the Isle of Man, made friiqueut raids 
upon the coast. Towyn was laid wn.ste» by 
them in 963, and the sons of llfuaild, Marc 
and Qotbric (Gothi'id), harried Anglfts<ai,and 
in 970 brought tile wliole of tlie island into 
subjection \j3mt y Tytrymyimi, siili 070; 
William of MALiunsnirKv). About 067 tbe 
English laid waste tlu; lands of tiio sons of 
Idwal {Annates (Jambrim ; BriU y 
(ymn), probably because lago refused to jiay 
the usual tribute to J^hlgar. Einally, it is said 
that the payment was commuted for a triluite 
of three hundred wolves' heads annually, but 
that tins was paid only for three years, becauw^ 
in the fourth year there wore no moiai wolves 
to be found {Bnt f- y Baeson^ in I In vs and 
Evans’s Bmts] p. 390 j "W i llxa m of M at.m ms- 
BTJEY, lib. ii. c. H). In 067 lago seisced leuav, 
deprived him of his sight, and (according 1f) 
Brut y Tywtfsogion) hang(id him. In 07ti 
Ed gar, after b'eing crowtn^d at .Bath , ])ro(uaaled 
to Ohostcr, where (according to tlu^ meagre ac- 
count of t\m A7iyl(hSa:vonOhr(ym(de) six under- 
kings swore allegiance to him. Elorence 
of Worcester (sub anno 973) and AVilliam of 
Malmesbury (i. 104) mention eiglit- kings by 
name, among them lago or Jacob, and they 
relate how Edgar was rowed down the 1)(U! 
^ them, while he himstdf steered (see also 
Brut y Bmson\ IlovnuiON, s. a.) lago’s name 
also appears as Jacob, with thi! names of tlui 
other seven kings, as a witness t o a very sus- 
picious charter of Canterbury, dat ed at. Bath 
at Whitsuntide 906 (Eemble, (Jml. Dipl, 
No. 519). 

lago’s brother, leuav, liad loft behind him 
a son, Ilowel, who watched his opportunity 
to avenge his father’s wrongs. About the 
time of Edgar’s visit to Chester, IIowol suc- 
ceeded, with Edgar’s support, it is stated 
{Brut y Tywysoyion, p. 262), in seizing lago’s 
throne. lago probably fled to Lleyn, where 
Howel and his English allies made a raid 
about 979. The following year lago was 
captured by the Danes, who sailed in a fleet 
to Chester, and laid the city wasfe. Howel 
ab leuav thus acquired the complete sove- 
teignty of Gwynedd, and lago is not heard of 
^'gaint 

^ [Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Aniialos Cambrige (both 
m BoUs Ser.) ; Brut y Tywysogion and Brut y 
Saeson in B,hys and Evans’s Bruts; Gwentian 
On roa., ed. by Owen; Florence of Worcester; 
■William of Malmesbury; Gesta Be^m.] 

^ Jl) ^ X^Xi# CD ■ 

lAGO AB Ibwal AB MblbIo (d, 1039), 
hing of Gwynedd, wasj probably on account 


of Ills tcndtu' yoars, thrust, aside from the 
succ(‘.ssi(>n on tlui dunth of his father, Idwal 
ab Meirig J q. v.], in 997. Tlio usual struggle 
bi'tiween rival clHimauls (‘usued, and among 
ot hers, Lh'Welyn ab Heissyllt , who was not 
a mtmibto* of t Im royal house, filled the throne 
for a nt'riod ; but on Ins chaitb, in 1023, lago 
H(‘,ize<t the HovfU'cignly of ( J wymakl, whihohat 
of l)yv<al fell to tb(‘ liatuls of Kbydderch 
all lostyn (Brut y ]). 265). lago 

gave rtduge to festyn ab (fwrgant., who bad 
violat-ed Ardden, tbe datiglil(a’ of Bob(‘rt ab 
Sinssyl It, and cousin of Grullydd ab Llewelyn 
ab Stiissyllt. ITie latter t.hi^reu])f)n attacked 
lago and kilhal him aftfUMin olmtinate battle 
in 1939. {Annnles (^anihrlfe; Brut y Tywy- 
soyiuit ; (.hrentiun Chron.) (Iruffydd then 
]dace(l hirnsnlf on the throm^ o(;cupied at an 
tuirlu^r da1(i by bis father, Ide.welyn ab Beis- 
syllt. 

[Hecj anlhorities enttah] .1). La. T. 

I’ANSON, EDWARD (1H12-IHHH), p 
chitect., born in St. Laurence Bountney Hill, 
London, 25 July IK 12, was oldest, son of Ed- 
ward I’Anson (1775- 1H53), surve.yor and ar- 
chit(Kit in London. I’Ansou was oducatdd 
partly at tlui I^Iorcbant I’aylors’ Hcliool, and 
partly at the Collcgti of HonH IV in France, 
and was articled at an early age t.o his father. 
Bubs(u[uemtly ho (vutcu'od tlu'. ollict^ of John 
Wallou, principal (juantity survewor at. that 
time in tln^ cit.y. At the doso of his imlen- 
turoH I’Anson* travolhul for t.wo yoars, e.v- 
tonding Ins tour as l‘ar as Constantinople. 
On his rot.iirn in lK37 ho ontorod into ])rac- 
ticiq both as assistant t.o his father and as an 
indfipondi^nt architect. His first important 
building in the Cit.y was tho Royal Exchange 
Buildings, dcslgnc'd for Sir h’rancis Graham 
Moon. This brought him into repute, and 
obtainod for him tho chi(d’ practice as archi- 
tect in the city. I’Anson dcsignod the 
greater part of the fine buildingB in tho city 
built exclusively for oIHcob. Those executed 
by him in the Italian stylo, like the biuklings 
of tho British and Ikiroign Bible Society, were 
the most successful, Among his designs in the 
Gothic style may be noted the school of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company at the Charter- 
house. I’ Anson was surveyor to this company 
for mpy years, and also to St. Bartholomews 
Hospital, for which ho doaignod the new 
museum and library. Among his private com- 
missions may be noted Fetcdiam Park, Leather- 
head, and among ecclesiastical works the re- 
storations of the Dutch Church in Austin 
Eriars and of St. Mary Abchurch. I’Anson 
was elected a fellow 'of the Iloyal Institute 
of British Architects'in 1K40, and was cliosen 
president in 1886, He contributed numerous 
papers to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the institute. 
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He was also a fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety, and in 1886 became president of the 
Surveyors' Institution. He was a frequent 
traveller on the continent, and in 1867 visited 
Hussia. In many of his numerous duties as 
surveyor, and in some of his architectural 
works, notably the new Corn Exchange in 
Mark Lane, he was assisted by his eldest son, 
Edward Blakeway I’ Anson. I’ Anson died 
unexpectedly 30 Jan. 1888, and was buried 
at Headley in Hampshire. A portrait of him 
will be found in the ^ Builder,’ xxix. 1006. j 

[Builder, 4 Eeb. 1888 ; British Architect, 3 Feb. i 
1888; Athenseum, 11 Feb. 1888; Bobinson’s Eeg. ! 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii. 214.] L. C. ; 

IBBETSON, Mks. AGNES (1757-1823), ’ 
vegetable physiologist, daughter of Andrew | 
Thomson, was born in London in 1757. She 
married a barrister named Ibbetson, who 
died before her. She herself died in F ebruary 
1823 at Exmouth, where she had resided 
some years. 

Between 1809 and 1822 Mrs. Ibbetson con- 
tributed more than fifty papers to ‘ Nichol- 
son’s Journal’ and the ^ Philosophical Maga- 
zine ’ on the microscopic structure and phy- 
siology of plants, including such subjects as 
air-vessels, pollen, perspiration, sleep, winter- 
buds, grafting, impregnation, germination, 
and the Jussieuean method. In the botanical 
department of the British Museum are pre- 
served some specimens of woods and micro- 
scopic slides prepared by her, with a manu- 
script description stating that they represent 
twenty-four years’ work, and illustrating her 
erroneous belief that buds originate endo- 
genously and force their ^way outward. The 
leguminous genus Ibbetsonia was dedicated 
to her by Sims, but is now considered identi- 
cal with the Cyclopia of Ventenat. 

[Gent. Mag. 1823) i. 474; Bees’s Cyclopaedia.] 

G', 8. B. 

IBBETSON, JULIUS CiESAB (1759- 
1817),painter, born at Scarborough on 29 Dec. 
1759, was son of Bichard Ibbetson, who had 
belonged to the Moravian community at Ful- 
neck in Yorkshire, but had left it oir his 
marriage with the daughter of Julius Mor- 
timer, a neighbouring farmer. He was born 
prematurely, and owed his second name to 
the operation which brought him into the 
world. He was educated first by the klora- 
vians, but subsequently at the quakers’ school 
in Leeds. He was afterwards ap])renticed to 
John Fletcher, a ship-painter at Hull. Ib- 
betson attracted public attention by his de- 
signs for ship decoration and by some scenery 
■painted for the Hull Theatre, and his success 
encouraged him to seek his fortune in Lon- 
*don in 1777. He was forced at first to work 


for Mr. Clarke, a picture dealer in Leicester 
Fields, but was able at the same time to ac- 
quire a thorough acquaintance with the works 
and methods of Dutch artists, besides learning 
all the tricks of the trade. In 1780 he mar- 
ried, and shortly after went to live at Kil- 
burn. In 1785 he exhibited at the Ptoyal 
Academy 'A View of Northfleet,’ and con- 
tinued to exhibit during succeeding years. 
Becoming acquainted with Captain William 
BaiUie (1723-1810) [q. v.] and others, he was 
introduced into good society, and was patron- 
ised by the nobility. In 1788 he accepted a 
post in Colonel Cathcart’s embassy to China. 
Cathcart, however, died at Java during the 
voyage, and Ibbetson returned to England. 
He made many drawings during the voyage, 
and obtained nautical experience, which lie 
afterwards turned to account in his pictures, 
but was not able to obtain any remuneration 
on his return. This plunged him into pecu- 
niary difficulties, but he declined an oiler to 
accompany Lord Macartney’s later embassy 
to China. He was also harassed by legal 
action taken by the firm for whom he had 
previously worked. In 1794 he lost his wife, 
who left two sons and a daughter, eight 
children having already died. This brought 
on an attack of brain fever, from which he 
recovered to find that he had been robbed of 
everything by his servants. He sought relief 
from his misery in dissipations and convivial 
society, after the example of his friend, George 
Morland [q. v.] This only led to further em- 
barrassments, and in 1798 he quitted London 
for Liverpool to escape his creditors. Tbbet- 
son lived quietly for some time near Amble- 
side in Westmoreland, visiting Scotland ifi 
1800. In June 1801 he married Bella, daugh- 
ter of William Thompson of Windermere 
1839). A sign painted by Ibbetson for an inn 
at Troutbeck, near Ambleside, had some no- 
toriety (see Notes and Queries, ser. viii. 96). 
He suffered further pecuniary losses through 
the defalcations of a friend, but the number 
of his commissions now enabled him to free 
himself to some extent from debt. At the 
invitation of one of his chief patrons, Mr. 
William Danby of Swinton Bark, Ibbetson 
settled near that place in Masham, York- 
shire. Here he spent the remainder of his 
days. He died on 13 Oct. 1817, and was 
buried in Masham churchyard. Of the chil- 
dren by his second wife a son, Julms, and a 
daughter survived him. His last picture was 
a view of ^ The Market Place at Ambleside 
with the old Buildings as they stood in 1801.’ 
It was exhibited at the British Institution in 
1818, after his death. 

As a painter in oil of cattle and pigs Ib- 
betson has hardly been, excelled in England, 
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even by Morlnnd. JUm paint ing.s lank, how- 
ever, Morland’s Irecdom of coin])OHitioii, and 
were iiBiuilly too small in size to make niiieh 
effect. In liis landRcapc-"i)aintffif^’ rhl)tdson 
somewliat reseml)Ied Kiehard \Vilsf)n, I‘„A, 
He also painted small portraits in a mail and 
rapid manner. Ilia painting’s ofanl mals were 
mnch prized, especially in Yorkshire, wh(‘re 
they are often to be met with in private 
houses. Benjamin AYest cnlhul liim tJie 
^Berghem’ of England. Ife also ])aini<ul in 
water-colour in the old tiuted met hod with 
great success. Clood spocinums of Ids work 
in this class can be seen in tins ]>rint. room 
at the British Musmnn, and at t ins South 
Kensington Museum. In 1 7^^ he inadii some 
drawings in the West of England, winch WfUH^ 
aquatint ed and puhlislud by J. Hassell in 
]79d as ‘ A. Pietiirescpie (hdclc! to Bath (and 
its Neighhourhood).’ In IHOd he puhlished 
the first part of ‘ An Accirhmce or Gamut of 
Painters in Oil and AVater-co lours,’ illus- 
trating it with exam])les f)f both BpiKiimens, 
A second edition was pul)lish(3d in 18^8 with 
a memoir and a portrait after »1. 11. Rndth. 
Ibhetson also puhlifilaal a ^ Process ofTinttal 
Drawing,’ and executed Tiumorous etchings 
and aquatints, some of a lunuorous characti(u\ 
Many of his paintings wer(s engraved. Ho 
also made the drawings for (fhureh’s ^ Oa])inet 
of Quadrupeds,’ published in 1701). 

[Memoir montioned al)oycj ; informal ion from, 
Miss Julia Green ; h’isher’s History of Masham ; 
Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Itogcst’s Old AYal<er- 
Colour Bocicity ; Gent. Mag. 1817, Ixxxvii. 037 ; 
Catalogues of tlui Royal Academy and British 
Institution; Segiiier’s Diet, of J^unters ; Jh'd- 
graves’ Century of PaJiitors.] L. C. 

_ IBBOT, BEN JA MUST, D.I). (1 080-171^5), 
divine, son of Thomas Ibbot, vicar of Swaff- 
ham and rector of Beachamwell, Norfolk, 
was born at Beachamwell in 1680. lie was 
admitted at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 25 July 
1695. Having graduated B.A. in 1699, ho 
migrated to Corpus Chriati College in 1700, 
and became a scholar of that house. He 
commenced M.A. in 1703, and was elected to 
a Norfolk fellowship in 1706, but resigned it 
the next year on becoming librarian (and after- 
wards chaplain) to Archbishop Tenison. He 
was installed treasurer of the cathedral church 
of AYells, 13 Nov. 1708, by the option of 
Archbishop Tenison, who^ also presented him 
to the rectory of the united parishes of St. 
V edast, ato Poster’s, and St. Michael Qherne, 

" Xdndon. In _1713 and 1714, by appointment 
of the archbishop, he preached the Boyle 
lectures, and re;^ied to Anthony Collins’s 
^iscourse of Pree-thinklng in matter^ of 
Belidon.’ ^ Q-eorge I appointed him pne of 
his ehaplainS“ia*or dinary in 1716, and when 
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liis luajosl y visilrd ( 'ambridgu on 6 Oct. 1717 
Ihhfjt was, h^y riyal mandalo, creatt'd D.B. 
lie W!iH apjiointiMl prcacluu’-assislant to i)r. 
Samtuil rlarko at St.. Jainc^s’s, Wostniinster, 
and rector fjf St.. Paul’s, Shadwtdl; and on 
2ti Nov. 1724 wuiH iustalhal a pnihendary of 
\V(*Hl lulnster, IP' died at. Gambiirwell on 
5 April 1725, and was buritul in Westminst.er 
Abbey. 

1 1 is chief works ani : 1 , Six ocauisioual ser- 
mons, imJudiiig ‘The Nature and Ext.(‘nt of 
the oftlu* Civil Alagist rate, (lonsiderod 
in a Smunon (on Acts xvili. 14, 15j preached 
. . . Se]»t. 29 . . . being . , . the. IGection 
Day of a Lord Mayor for t lu^ yiuir luisuiug,’ 
Lomlon (thna* lalltions), 1720, 4to. Tliisgave 
olfenctb and ■was answered l)y Silas Dray- 
ton in a ])iimphbit. (mtitled ‘Gallic reproved,’ 
1721, by Joseph Shuh^ in ‘Gallionism truly 
Htat('(l,’’l72l( and by another writer under the 
psiuidonym of ‘ Philoohssius.’ 2. ‘Thirty Dis- 
courstison PraeJ ieal Su lijects,’ 2 vots., London, 
1726, 8vo, stdtmted from his nuinus(!rIpt.H by 
his fritmd Dr. Samuel (harke, and ])ublished 
for th(3 1)(mefit. of his widow; 2u(l edit., 

2 rols,, London, 1776, Hvo, containing some 
account, of the lihi and writ ings ol th(4 author 
by Roger Eh^xman, D.D. 3. ‘A (Jourso of 
Stjrnions i)reached for tJie Led tire founded 
])y t he Hon. Hohjrt Boylti ... in 1713 and 
1/14, wherein tlui tnai not, ion of tJui tuxisr- 
cise of Privat,e Judgment, or KrecM-liInking^ 
in mat, lets of Religion, is stated [against 
Anthony CyoHins],’ 2 parts, London, 1727, 
8vo; reprinted in voL ii. of ‘ A Ddenceof 
Natural and Hovtuiled Religion,’ London, 
1739, fob 

[Memoir by Kluxman ; Mustors’s Corpus Christi 
Coll. p. 317 , App. p. 98; Ijt)wmleH’H Bihh Man. 
(Bohn), pp. 249, 1158; Lo Neve’s lAisti (Hardy), 
i. 174 , iii. m ; Addit. M8. 5873, f.43.] T.O. 

IBBOTSON, HENRY (1816 ?yl886), 
botanist, was a schoolmaster Huccessively at 
Mowthorpe, near Castle Howard, at Dun- 
nington, and at Grimthorpe, iniar Whitwell^ 
all in Y’orkshire. 1 1 0 was an industrious stu- 
dent of botany, but passed lus last jj^ears in 
great penury, earning a scanty living by 
digging ollicinal roots for the druggists. He 
died at York on 12 Feb. 1886. 

Ibbotson was an active contributor to 
Baines’s ‘ Flora of Yorkshire ’ (1840), to its 
supplement (1854), and to Beer’s ‘North 
Yorkshire’' (1863), He wrote a pamphlet 
on the ferns of his native county, 1884; 
but Ms cMef production, a laborious com- 
pilation of all the synonyms of British plants 
known, to him, entitled ‘A Catalogue of the 
Phsenogamous Plants of Great Britain,’ came 
out in parts, from 1846 to 1848, in small oc- 
tavo. ;He also distributed sets of the rarer 
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plants of the northern counties ; his collec- 
tions obtained high praise from Sir William 
Joseph Hooker [q. v.] 

[Nat. Hist. Journ. and School Reporter, 
15 March 1886; W. J. Hooker’s Lond. Jonrn. 
Rot. iv. 496. In the Catalogue of the British 
Museum he is confused 'with the author of a 
tract on slavery, 1841.] B. B. J. 

IBHAR or IBERIUS, Saiitt (^d. 500 ?), 
bishop of Begery or Begerin, born early in 
the fifth century, may have belonged to the 
tribe of the Ui-Eachach Uladh in Iveagh, co. 
Down. He was probably apupil of St. Patrick, 
and received the name Ibhar on becoming a 
Christian. He lived at first in the Arran 
Islands in Galway Bay, afterwards on Ge s- 
hille Plain, King’s County, then in the island 
of Begerin in AVexford Haven. lie kept a 
school, and soon gathered monks around him, 
and his memory is preserved in various local 
traditions. He died at Begerin about A.n. 
500. He is locally known as St. Ivory, and 
is commemorated on 23 April. 

[All the authorities are collected in Smith’s 
Diet, of Christian Biog. iii. 197; cf. also Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography, and Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. i. 469.] W. A. J. A. 

ICKHAM, PETER op (/. 1290 ?), chro- 
nicler, is said to have derived his name from 
a small village near Canterbury ; Bale and 
Pits state that he spent much time at the 
university of Paris, in close literary intimacy 
with Philip, the chancellor of the university 
(i.e. apparently Philippe de GrSve, chancellor 
from 1^8 to 123^. The compilers of the 
H'list. Litter, de la France,’ xix. 432, ed. 1838, 
state, however, without mentioning their 
authority, that he vras invited to France by 
Philip III, who was king from 1270 to 1286. 
On leaving Paris he seems to have become a 
monk at Canterbury. Bale and Pits quote 
Leland’s ^ Collectanea’ for the statement that 
he flourished in 1274, but the printed copies 
of Leland do not contain the passage ; the 
name appears in a list of the monks of the 
priory of Canterbury under the year 1294 
(Register in Norivic. More., fol. 64, ap. 
Tanner). A Peter of Ickham, however, 
according to an obituary of the monks of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, by Thomas Cow- 
ston {Lambeth MB. 582, ap. Todd), died in 
1289, but another manuscript in the same 
library ( Wharton MB, iii. ap. TANNEir) gives 
1295 for the year of his death. 

Ickham is usually regarded, apparently on 
the authority of Dr. Cains, as the author of 
the meagre and somewhat confused chronicle 
entitled ^ Chronicon de Regibus Anglice suc- 
cessive regnantibus a tempore Bruti’ (or 
^ Compilatio de Gestis Britonum et Anglo- 
rum ’), extant (with continuations) in thirteen 


or fourteen manuscripts (Oott. MS.Domit. iii. 
hP. 1-38; Bodl. MS. Laud. 730; C. C. C. 
Cant. MS. 339, 3, &c., see Hardy, Descript. 
Catal. iii. 272), terminating at various dates 
between 1272 and 1471 ; but the chronicle 
shows signs of having been written at AVor- 
cester rather than at Canterbury (Hardy, 
u.s.) Bale and Pits also ascribe to Ickham 
^Genealogies of the Kings of Britain and 
England,’ written in French during his stay 
in Paris. They probably refer to the two- 
treatises called ^Le livere de reis de Brit- 
tanie ’ and ‘ Le livere de reis de Engle- 
terre,’ which were edited by Mr. Glover in 
1865 for the Rolls Series. They contain,, 
however, no distinct indication of their author- 
ship. 

[Bale’s Script. Illustr. Maj. Brit. Cent. iv. No. 
xliii. (ed. Basel); Pits, De Illustr. Script. Anglia?, 
p. 355 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Script. Biit.-Hib. p. 787 ; 
(x. J. Voss, DeHistoricis Latinis, p. 494, Leyden, 
1651 ; Pabriciiis, Bibl. Med. et Inf Latinitatis, 
V. 261 ; Biilfeus, Hist. Univ. Paris, iii. 705, 
Paris, 1667-73; Hist. Litt, de la Prance; 
T. D. Hardy’s Descr. Catal. of Brit. Hist. iii. 
(Rolls Ser.)] J. T-t. 

ICKAVORTH, Lord HERYEY of. [See 
IIervey, John, 1690-1743.] 

IDA {d. 559), the flrst Bernician king, 
the son of Eobha, began to reign in North- 
umbria in 547. Before his time the north- 
east coast appears to have been invaded and 
colonised by Angles under the leadership of 
ealdormen who fought with the Britons. The 
assertion that Ida was the leader of a new 
invading host which came with sixty ships and 
landed at Flamborough (De Primo Baxonmn 
Adventii) is untrustworthy ; his assumption 
of the kingship was a change which followed 
almost necessarily on the increase of the 
power of the invaders, and may have been 
the result either of general consent or of a 
victorious struggle (compare BiGDA, Historia 
Dcclesiastica, v. c. 24, and AYilliam of 
Malmesbury, Gesta Pegum, i. c. 44).^ Ida 
is said to have been in the prime of his life 
and vigour when he became king, and in 
common with all the founders of dynasties 
among the Teutonic invaders of Britain, he 
is given a descent from AYoden. He built 
himself a fortress, called hy the Britons Din- 
guardi or Dinguoaroy, and by the Angles 
Bebhanburch, the modern Bamborough^ 
which was surrounded first by a hedge and 
later by a wall, and took its Anglic name 
from Bebbe, the wile of /Ethelfrid, Ida’s 
grandson, and one of his successors (d. 617.^). 
Ida’s immediate kingdom did not probably 
extend south of the Tees, though his power 
may have been felt beyond that rivex', for the 
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kingship of Deira, between the Tees and the 
Humber, does not seem to have been founded 
until his death., It is quite possible that 
Ida’s Bernicia did not extend as hir as the 
Tees. He is said to have had six sons by 
queens and six by concubines (Floeewgr ). 
The consolidation and advance of "the heathen 
power under him and his sons caused a 
widespread apostasy from Christianity among 
the Piets. He reigned twelve years, and 
died in 559. On his death yEll'a (d. 688) 
[q. V.] became king in Deira, and is supposed 
to have extended his power over Bernicia 
(Skene). There, however, Ida’s house re- 
tained the kingship, and six of his sons, Adda, 
Glappa, Hussa, Freodulf, Theodric, and 
/Ethelric (d. 694 ? ), reigned in succession 
over their father’s kingdom. Ida is often 
said to have been called the ‘ Flame-bearer ’ 
by the Welsh poets ( Geeen, Making of Eng- 
land, p. 72) ; for this there is no ground. 
The epithet (Flamddwyn), which is only to 
be found in two Bardic poems, is in both 
instances applied to his son Theodric (/^.5B7), 
famous for his conflicts with Urbgen or Urien 
and his sons (Skene). 

[Baeda, Hist, Eccl. iii. cc. 6, 16, v. e. 24.- 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Anglo-Sax. Chron. an. 547 ,* 
Hennius, pp. 49-53 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Symeon, 
Hist. Eegnm, c. 12 and He Primo Saxonhm 
Adventu ap. Sym. 0pp. i. 14, 374 (Rolls Ser.); 
Florence, i. 5 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Will of Mal- 
mesbury’s (jesta Reguin, i* c. 44 (Engl. Hist. 
•Soc,); Hoveden, i. 3 (Rolls Ser.); Skono’s Four 
Ancient Books of Wales, i, 6, 62, 265, 366, ii. 
413, 418 ; Elton’s Origins of Engl. Hist.pp. 3S0, 
381, 2nd edit. ; Guest’s Originos Celtics, ii. 273 ; 
Rhys’s Celtic Britain, pp. Ill, 145; Hindo’s 
Hist, of Northumberland, i. 63~5.] W. IT. 

IDDESLEIGH, first Eakl op. [St^e 
Hokthcote, STAEFoiiD Henev, 1818-1887.] 

IDWAL AB Minmm (d, 997), king of 
Gwynedd, was the son of Meirig ab Idwal 
Voel, who, though the rightful lieir to the 
throne, was killed in 986, in the course of 
one of the many struggles for the kingship 
which characterised the period from the deatli 
of Howel Dda in 950 until the time of 
Gruffydd ab Llewelyn. Idwal, on the death 
of his father, fled for safety to the collegiate 
establishment at Llancarvan, Meredydd ab 
Owaiu ab Howel Dda then succeeded in 
usurping the sovereignty of Gwynedd, and a 
few years after he marched on Glamorgan 
with an army of Danish mercenaries and laid 
waste the country ; his object was to seize 
the fugitive Idwml, but in this he was unsuc- 
cessful. By the year 995 the sons of Meirig 
gathered a sufficient following to return to 
North Wales, and, by defeating Meredydd at 
the battle of Llangwn^. Idwal at last suc- 


ceeded to the sovereignty, lint, the Dane.s 
had overrun the country during MeredyahEs 
feeble reign : tlie cluirchtis had been sjjoile.d, 
the people were demoralised, and tluTo was 
a great scarcity of food. Idwal is (Uilo- 
gised in the ‘Gwentian ClinmicUd for hi-s 
bravery and stiitcBmanshi]) in attempt ing to 
repair these disastcus. lint lus was killed 
in 9t)7 in attempting to ex])til tln^ Dainm, 
who, under Eweyn, tlui son of JIurald, were 
once more devastating A nglesea. J I o left an 
infant son, lago ab itlwal ab Mta'rig [fj. v. | 

[Armalos CiUiibriaj; Brut y ’rywysogion in 
Rhys and Evans’s Jiinils, fq). 263-4; Gwent, ian 
Chron. od. by Owen, p. 41. | 1). Ll. T, 

IDWAL VoML (d. m), a prince of 
Gwynedd, succeeded tn the sovereignly in 9 1 6, 
on tile deatliof Ins father, Anarawd, t I'le.ebb^st 
son of Hhodri, king of all Wahis. 1 luring 
the earlier part of his reign the. Welsh were 
kept in check in the marclujB l)y yEtluiltlmd, 
Hhe lady of the Mercians,’ sister of Iklward 
the elder; and on lu‘,r death, abont, 918, 
Idwal and the other prliuum of North Walim 
renewed their al logi an ce t o tlnj Engl ish t?rowu 
by ‘seeking Edward for their lord’ at Tain- 
worth {Anglo-^a.von Cfironivlo, sub 922). 
These oaths of fealty werti renewisd at. Eamote 
in 92(5 to ./Ethelstan, wlio, aetsording to the 
later chroniclers, imposed (ju Gwyntald a 
heavy tribute of money and cattb's (Win- 
lUAM OE Maumesihiky, Oonta Regiimfx. MH; 
Kiiyb and Evans’s BmUi Bmt g Rmwm^ 
p. 887), but allowed Idwal to continue as Ids 
under-king. Idwal and Howd I )da wi^rei also 
with H^ithelstan at Ihxeter during Eastm* 928, 
for yhlthelstan there issued a chart er wliicli is 
attest, eel by them (marked by Khmbuh as 
mieationab'le, No. Il'Ol). Nothing 

further is recorded of Idwal until 948, when 
ho and his brother Elised were killed by tim 
English {Annalm (hmimm), probably afti^r 
a revolt against payment of the tribute, for 
the ‘CSwentian Ohronicle’ says that in 940 
the Welsh regained their fretalom through 
the bravery and wisdom f)f Idwal and the 
other princes of Wales. The whole of Wales 
enjoyed cfunparativo peace during ItlwaPs 
reign, for the peaceable Howel Dda was at 
the same period king of South Wales and 
Powys. Idwal was succeeded by his two 
sons, lago ab Idwal Voel [q. v.J and Icniav, 
aa joint aovoroigus of the kingdom of Gwy- 
nedd. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron.; AnnaleBCambriai; Brut 
y Tywysogion and Brut y Saoson (Rhys end 
Evans’s Rod Rook of Horgest, vol. ii.) ; William 
of Malmesbury ; Gwontian Chron.} H. Ll. T. 

lESTIFT AB Gweoant (/, 1098), prince 
of Gwent and Morganwg, is a shadowy hero 
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of the l(‘g’eud of the conquest of Glamorgan, 
•wliost^ biography, as told in the ‘ Gwentian 
llriit y Tywysogion,' is lahuloua and absurd. 
Marrit'd in 994, ho failed to obtain the aiic- 
cession of Morgan wg on his fatlier’s deatli in 
lOJiO, hta!aiiHe the people iirolbrred his great- 
urude, llowol ah Morgan [q.v.]? 
came ruler on llowd’s death in 1043. Nearly 
fift/y years later ho is said to Ixavo taken a 
prominent share in the history of the con- 
of Glamorgan by the Normans. He 
was an tniemy of Uhys^ih Tewdwr,the king 
of Hreclneniog. 1 lard pressed by his enemy, 
he promised to murry his daughter to Einoon 
ah (Jollwyu [q. v.] if thi! lattin could procure 
him hf'lp from England against their common 
foe. Ithys. Mineon obtaiiual the Indp of Ibohert 
.Mtzhamon [ q. v.], who sjieedily defeated and 
slew llhys, king of Ereelieiniog. know 
from autlamtic history that Jihys died in 
1093. lestin paidtlu^ Normans liba’aUy and 
they w*'nt thf'ir way. He, now refused his 
daughter to i'hmH)n, saying that he would 
never give eithe.r land ordaughtiu' to.atraitor. 
Mineon in revenge persuaded Eitxhamon to 
return. Tin* Normans soon h(H‘-iunu masters 
of ie.Ht itfs tm-ritory and drovi^ lestin away, 
lestin tied to ( Jlastnnhury over the (thanmil ; 
tlnmae he wont to BatJi and finally baede to 
Gwant, whi^ro ho died at the monastery of 
Llangenys at an extraordinarily old ago. 1 lis 
iona, Oaradog, Madog,and llowel, abandoned 
their father to his fate and were rewarded 
with a share of the concuiered land,Oaradog, 
the eldest, obtaining the lordship of Aheravon. 

'rhe details of the story of the conquest of 
Glamorgan are mythical; the outline is not 
in it.srdf unlikely. [Eor a critical examina- 
tion of the^ story sooEltfiOT, son of Oollwyn, 

. and Fi'raitAMOH, ItonitT]. Testin’a histori- 
cal existence is proved by the existence of 
his dcBceiulants. Ilia grandsons, Morgan, 
Marodudd, Gwain, and Oadwaladr, the four 
sons of Caradog were ioiiit lords of Aheravon 
when Arrdibishop Hall win andGiraldusOam- 
brensis made their crusading tour in Wales 
(Gimlduk (AMiutuKsTH, Ittu. CcmbricB^ in 
0;wm, vi. (i9, 72, liolls raer.) Rhys, another 
son of lestin, is also mentioned in a docu- 
ment of the reign of John ( Due dale, Moms- 
tmn, V. 259). Some Glamorganshire fami- 
lies claim descent from lestin (cf. ‘ (he Lords 
of Avan of the blood of lestin,' in Archm- 
bffia Ocmhrends, 3rd ser. xiil, 1-44; and G. 
T1 Limbus Patrim M.or(jammet Gla- 

moTf/anw, 1886 ). 


[Brut y Tywysogion (Oambriau Arolueol. As- 
soc. 1863); Eroemau’s William Rufus, ii. 80-2, 
87, 014; other authorities arc given in ^ the 
arliclos on Einron, son of Oollwyn, and^ Eitz- 
11 AM ON, Robert,] T. F. T. 


lEUAN AB Hywll Swrdwal (/. 1430- 
1480), Welsh poet and historian, was the 
son of Hywel Swrdwal, who is described in 
a memorandum attributed^ to Rhys Cain, 
and bearing date 1570, as ^ master of arts and 
chief of song, who wrote the history of the 
three ])rincipalitios of Wales, from Adam to 
the first king, in a fair Latin volume, and 
from Adam to the time of King Edward I ’ 
(Jokes, Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards, 
1784, p. 87). He is said to have lived at 
Machynlleth in Montgomeryshire. In 1450 
he wrote an English ode according to Welsh 
rules of assonance and in Welsh orthogrfiphy, 
addressed to the Virgin Mary. It was pub- 
lished in the ' Cambrian Register ’ (ii. 299), 
and forms one of tlie best records of the pro- 
nunciation of English at that period. Many 
unpublished poems of his are preserved in 
manuscript at the British Museum (see Add. 
MSS. 14866, 14906, 14960, 14969, 14991), 
one of which, on Anna, the mother of the 
Virgin, is based on one of the oldest printed 
Latin chronicles, known as ^ Fascicnliis Tem- 
ponim.’ vSome are also at Peniarth in the 
Ilengwrt collection (166 and 476), Like his 
father he is also said to have written a history 
of the three principalities from the time of 
Oadwaladr to that of King Henry VI, but 
nothing is now known of the manuscript. 

[Jones’s Welsh Bards, ut supra, p. S7; Mont- 
gomeryshire Collections, xi. 243; Brit. Mus. 
Oat, ; Cat. of Hongwrt MSS. in Areliseologia 
Cambronsis, commencing 4th S., vol. xv.] 

D. Ll. T. 

lEUAN AB Rhydderch ab Ieuak 
Liwp (/. 1410-1440), Welsh bard, was 
a native of Glyn Aeron, Cardiganshire. His 
father resided at Park Rhydderch; is de- 
scribed as lord of Genau’r Glyn and Tregaron 
in the same county, and was an ancestor to 
the Pryse family of Gogerddan (Dwkn's 
Heraldic Visitations, i, 15, 44), and in the 
female line to the Wynnes of Peniarth. leuan 
ab Rhydderch appears to have been a collector 
of Welsh manuscripts, for a valuable volunxe 
of Welsh medioeval romances, known after 
him as Hjlyfr Gwyn Rhydderch,’ once be- 
longed to him, and is now preserved in the 
Ilengwrt collection at Peniarth (MSS. 4 and 
5). Another volume in the same collection 
(MS. 450), containing poems by Davydd ab 
Gwilym, and supposed to be in that poet’s 
own handwriting, has also probably come from 
Rhydderch’s collection. lenan’s own poetry 
is chiefly of a religions clxaracter, like his 
poems to the Virgin Mary and to St. Havid, 
which are published in the lolo MSS. (pp. 
298, 310). Three extracts from his works, as 
specimens of curious metres, are also printed 
in ‘ Cyfrinach y Beirdd ’ (pp. 53, 120). Many 
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other of his poems are preserved in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 14866, 14966, 14909, 
14970, 14979, 15000). Some are also found 
in Hengwrt MSS. (172) ; an English poem by 
leuan is in ih. 274, and possibly another in 
479 may be assigned to him. 

[See Cat. of Hengwrt MSS. in Archseologia 
Oambrensis, 3rd ser. sv. 290, 306, -ith sor. i. 89, 
ii. 106 ; Brit. Mus. MSS. Oat.] H. Ll. T. 

lEITAhT Dnn ab Dafydd ab Owatit 
{/I. 1440-1480), Welsh poet, also known as 
Ietjait Dafydd Ddf and In dan Dafydd ab 
O wAiN, resided at or near Aberdare in Gla- 
morganshire, and, being a gentleman of hirge 
estate, was a generous patron of the bards 
(Owen, Cambrian Bio(/rapk/,s.y.) Tho first 
lines of some of his poems are given in Moses 
Williams's ^Repertorium Poeticum,’ Jjondon, 
1 726, 8vo. Three of his pieces are preserved 
in the British Museum, Add. MS. 14984, 
and a fourth in Add. MS. 14998. 

[Williams’s Eminent Welshmen; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] D. Ll. T. 

IBUAN Ddtt 0 Lan Tawy. [See 
Harris, John Hyland, 1802-1826, author.] 

ILOHESTEH, HIOTIAHD of (d. 1189), 
bishop of Winchester. [See Htohard.] 

ILIVE, JACOB (1706-1763), printer, 
letter-founder, and author, born in 1705, was 
the son of a printer of Aldersgate Street, one 
of those ^said to be highflyers ’ (see 'Negus’s 
List,’ 1724, in Nichols, Lit AneA i. 309). 
His mother, Jane (5. 1669 d. 29 Aug. 1738), 
was the daughter of Thomas James, printer. 
His two brothers, Abraham {d. at Oxford 
1777) and Isaac, were also printers. A.boiit 
1730 'he applied himself to letter-cutting, 
and carried on a foundry and a printing- 
house together. In 1734 he lived at Aldera- 
gate oTer against Aldersgate coffee house; 
afterwards he'removed to London House, tho 
habitation of the late Dr. Hawlinson, on the 
opposite side of the way ... in 1746, but his 
foundry had been purchased 3 July 1740 by 
Mr. Job. James ’ (E, Howe Mores,' Disserta- 
tion upon 'English Typographical Founders^ 
1778, p. 64). He abandoned type-founding, 
but carried on the printing-office to the end 
of his life. ' He was an expeditious composi- 
tor . . . and knew the letters by touch (J.b. 
p. 65). In 1730 he printed his chief book, 

' The Layman’s Vindication of the Christian 
Religion, in 2 pts. : (i.) The Layman’s general 
Vindication of Christianity ; (ii.) The Lay- 
man’s Plain Answer to a late Book ’ (i.e. the 
^ Grounds and Reasons ’ of Anthony Collins), 
London, 1730, 8vo. He delivered at Brewers’ 
Hall, 10 Sept., and at Joiners’ Hall, 24 Sept. 
1733, an ' Oration ’ on the plurality of worlds 


and against the doctriiui of (iLnuial jiunisli- 
ment. This was wril ton in 1729 and made 
public in 1733 (2nd edit. 173)6), ' pursuanl. li» 
the will ’ of his mother, who sliarod his ndigi- 
ous views. 'A Dialogue between a Doctor 
of the Oburcli of Engbind and Mr. Jjicob 
Hive upon tho subject of tlu^ Gi’atioti s])oke 
at Joyners’ Hall, wlau’oin is proved that tlie 
Miracles said to be wrought by Mose.s were 
artificial acts only,’ followo.d in the same yi^ar, 
in support of the 'Oration.’ lie Inred'Oar- 
pcnters’ Hall, Ijr)ndon Wall, and lecl.ured 
there 'on the religion of nature’ ( W. Wil- 
son, History of Dlssenihig Chinrhcs^ IHOS, ii, 
291 ). Emm January 1736 <0 1738 llive])iib- 
lished a rival to Cave’s '(bmthmian’s .Maga- 
zine,’ with the same title, olpi'ids, pnc(‘, and 
size (Athencmmfli) Oct.. 1889, p. 560, ami 
Boohoorm, 1 890, p. 28-1 ). I 1 73>8 lui brought 
out another ‘ ( Iraiion ’ ' S]>ok(‘ at Trinity Ilall, 
in Aldersgate Stnuit,’ on 9 Jan. 1738, and 
directed against Eelton’s ' TrtU', Discourses’ 
on personal identity in the resurreetJon, 1 le 
published a 'SpeiaJi to his BrOhren the 
Master Printers on tlu^ great Utility of (he 
Art of Printing at a (ieneral Mi'oting 18th 
July 1750,’ London, n. d. 8 VO, In 1751 In^ 
printed anonymously, and with gr(sat mystery, 
a clumsy forgm-y, j)iirpnrting t.o b(^ a t ransla- 
tionof aso-calbal' .Book of .Iasi le.r, with Testi- 
inonios and Notes explanatory of thi» Text., to 
which is i)refixed various Reaclings translated 
into English from the Iltdirew by Alenin of 
Britain, who wont a Pilgrimage into the 
Holy Land,’ printed in 1751, 4to, retSHued 
with additions by Rev. 0. R. Bond, Bristol, 
1829, 4to (see H H. IToitNM, Introdimtlon, 
1856, iv. 741-6; E. R. Mores, Dissfodatlan. 
p. 65). ' 

On 20 Juno 1756 Hive was scrntmieod to 
three years’ imprisonment with bard labour 
inthe IIouso of OomiCt.ion at. Cbirkenwell, 
for writing, printing, and pnblisbing ' )Some 
Romarks on tho oxcellont Discourses lately 
published by a very worthy Prelate [Thomas 
ShorlockJbyaSearcheraftorRoligiousTrutli,’ 
London, 1754, 8vo. It was anonymous, and 
was rewritten and enlarged as ' I'lemarks on 
tho two Volumes of oxcellont Discourses 
lately publjshed by the Bishop of London,’ 
London, 1755, 8vo. It was tleclarod to be 
' a most blasphomous book , . . denying in a 
ludicrous manner tho divinity of Jesus (Thrist ’ 
as well as ' all revealed religion,’ lie remainod 
in gaol until 10 June 17o8, employing him- 
self ' continually in writing.’ fie published 
' Reasons offered for the Reformation of the 
Ilouse of Correction . . . witli a Plan of the 
Prison ’ (1757), and a' Scheme ’ (1759) for the 
employment of persons sentthereas disorderly, 
The two pam^lets contain a minute and 
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Ing’lily intere, sting’ description of prison life, 
written with much freedom, and including 
some nseful suggestions for reforms. The 
< Scheme’ gives the titles of twelve other 
treatises (see ])p. 74-80) eitlier commenced 
or proj('cted by Hive. 

In 1702 Hive i)ul)lishod 'The Charter and 
Chants of t,ho Company of Stationers, with 
Observations and Ktnnarlcs thereon,’ Lon- 
don, 1702, 8vo (see T. 0. Hansard, Typo- 
(jnvphia, 1825, pp. 274-5). This was a 
pamphhit on certain grievances he had dis- 
(a)vere(l in the managoraent of the Stationers’ 
Com])any, and he called a meeting on 3 July. 
A committee was appointed to inquire into 
tlu! state of the company, and a new master 
and wardens olecttal, hut the temporary 
HcJiism do(^s not seem to have gone much 
further (Comiii, Brilkh Topographip 1780, 
i. 5{)7). ' Hive was somewhat disordered in 

his Diind,’ says Nichols {Lit, Ancod. i. 309), 
ano])inion apparently based upon thejuantev’a 
imorlhodox'y. 1 1 is published writings show 
nimdi shrewdmNSs. 1 lo died in 1 703, aged 58. 

[Nichols’s Lit, Anectl. i, JOO-U) ; Chalmors’s 
Ccm biog. Diet. xix. 227-8 ; T. .H. Eeod’s Old Ihig- 
lish Letter foundries, 1887, pp. 340-9; Notes 
and ti.uerieH, Ist. ser. v. 415, 7th sor. vii, 387.1 

H. 11. T. 

ILLIDGH, 4'IIOMAS HENRY (1799- 
1851), portrait-painter, born at Birmingham 
on 26 Bopt. 1799, bfdongod to a family resi- 
chmt near Nantwich in Cheshire. Hlidge’s 
father removed to Manchester, and dying 
early left a young family scantily provided 
for. Tllidge was educated at Manchester, 
and was taught ^drawing. He was subse- 
quently the pupil in succession of Mather 
Brown and William Bradley [(j. v.] He tried 
landscuqm painting, but married early, and 
had Tiajourse to portrait-painting as more 
lirofitabh^ than landscape-paint ing. He was 
succn*ssful as a portrait-painter in tlie great 
manufaidairing towns of Lancashire, painting 
manyoftluudvic or financial celebrities of the 
locality. He was a frequent exhibitor at the 
Livoiqiool Academy from 1827. In 1842 ho 
came to London, and was from that time a 
constant exhibitor at tlui Royal Academy. 
In 1844, on the death of H, P. Briggs, R.A,, 
he purehaaed the lease of his house in Bruton 
Btreet, Berkeley Square, whore he commenced 
practice as a popular and fashionable portrait- 
ainter. He died unexpectedly of fever on 
3 May 1 85L There are portraits by him in 
many imblic institutions at Liverpool, Pres- 
ton, and elsewhere. 

[Eedgravo’s Diet, of Artists ; Art Journal, 
1877 ; (’ataloguos of tho Koyal Academy, Liver- 
pool Academy, &:c.] L. C. 


Illingworth 

ILLINGWOETH, WIlZlAM (1764- 

1845), arcHyist, bom in 1764, was the third 
son of W^illiam Illing'worth, tradesman, of 
Notting’liaiti. fLttGnding* Notting’liaiiQL 

and Manchester grammar schools, he was 
articled to a Nottingham attorney named 
Story. By 1788 he had established himself 
in practice in London as an attorney of the 
king’s bench (Browne, Ge^ieral Law Lists). 
In 1800 he published a learned ^ Inquiry into 
the Laws, Antient and Modern, respecting 
Forestalling, Regrating, and Ingrossing.’ His 
skill in deciphering nianuscripts led to his 
being appointed in the same year a sub-com- 
missioner on public records. He transcribed 
and collated the ‘ Statutes of the Realm ’ 
from Magna Charta to nearly the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII ; transcribed and printed 
the ' Quo AVarranto Pleadings ’ (1818) and 
the Hlundred Rolls’ (1812-18), and wrote 
the preface and compiled in Latin the in- 
dex rerum to the ‘ Abbreviatio Placitoriim ’ 
(1811). With John Caley he edited the 
^ Testa de Nevill ’ (1807), and assisted in the 
preparation of voL'i. of 'the ' Rotuli Scotif© ’ 
(1814). He made a general arrangement of 
tlio records in the chapter-house at West- 
minster, and in 1808 drew up a press cata- 
logue of their contents. His ‘ Index Cartarum 
do^ Scotia ’ in the chapter-house was privately 
printed in folio by Sir Thomas Pliillipps at 
Middle Hill about 1840. He went with T. E. 
Tomlins to all the cathedrals in England and 
Ireland to search for original statutes. In 
Ireland he also inspected the state of the 
records. About 1806 he was chosen deputy- 
keeper of the records in the Tower under 
Samuel Lysons. When Henry Petrie suc- 
ceeded Lysons as keeper in August 1819, he 
I refused to continue Illingworth as ' deputy- 
keeper,’ though he offered to allow him to 
remain as his clerk.’ Illingworth objected 
to that denomination and resigned. He then 
set up as a record agent and translator. On 
25 June 1826 he entered himself at Gray’s 
Inn, but was not called to the bar {Megister). 
In expectation of becoming a sub-commis- 
sioner under the new record commission in 
Christmas, 1832, he drew up for the private 
use of the commissioners, in May 1831, ^ Ob- 
servations on the Public Records of the Four 
Courts at Westminster, and on the measures 
recommended by the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1800 for rendering 
thena more accessible to the public,’ of which 
fifty copies were printed by the board. He 
advised the secretary, C. P. Cooper, on nu- 
merous points, but never received the ex- 
pected appointment, and Cooper made exten- 
sive use of Illingworth’s notes and suggestions 
without acknowledgment. Illingworth was 
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examined "by the second committee of the 
House of Commons respecting* the record com- 
missioners on 2 March 1836, and gave most 
interesting evidence. Before his death he 
became blind and fell into poverty. A sub- 
scription was made for him at the Incorporated 
Law Society in Chancery Lane. He died at 
13 Brooksby Street, South Islington, on 
21 Beb. 1845 (^Somerset House Register). His 
peculiar temper hindered his advancement. 
As examples of his unrivalled familiarity witli 
old law and records, it may be mentioned tliat 
in the case of Boe v. Brenton he produced 
fi‘om the lord treasurer’s remembrancer’s | 
office an important extent of the assession- | 
able manors of the duchy of Cornwall in the ! 
reign of Edward II, and in the case of the 
Mayor and Corporation of Bristol againsti 
Bush he brought forward rolls of the reign 
of Henry VT, which established the rights 
of the corporation of Bristol to all the tolls 
upon shipping coming in and out of the port. 
lUing’worth became E.S.A. in 1805. 

His elder brother, Cayltoy iLTJNOWoaTir, 
born aljout 1758, was educated at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 
1781 as tenth senior optime. He proceeded 
M.A. inl787 and D.B. in 1811. In 1783 
he was presented to the rectory of Scampton, 
Lincolnshire, and was subseo[uently vicar of 
Stainton-by-Langworth and rector of Ep- 
worth in the same county. In July 1802 
he was preferred to a prebend in Lincoln 
Cathedral, which he resigned in March 1808 
on becoming archdeacon of Stow (Lfi Njwjo, 
Fasti^ ed. Hardy, ii. 81, 143). Tie died on 
28 Aug. 1823 at Scampton, in his aixty-iifth 
year, having married, on 8 May 1783', Miss 
Sophia Harvey, who survived him, togesther 
with two sons and four daughters (Gent. Mag. 
vol. lii. pt. i. p. 451, vol. xciii. pt.'ii. p. 279). 
Hlingworth was elected F.S.A. in 1809. Ho 
is the author of ^ A Toi)ographical Account 
of the Parish of Scampton in tlie County of 
Lincoln, and of the Roman Antiquities lattdy 
discovered there ; together with Anecdotes 
of the Family of Belles,’ 4to [London, 1808], 
an excellent work, enriched with, drawings, 
portraits, and pedigrees. In 1810 he reissued 
it, intending to apply the profits from its sale 
to charitable uses. 

[J. F. Smith’s Reg. Manchester Grammar 
School (Chetham Soc,) ; Report of Record Com- 
mission, 1836.] G. G*. 

ILLTYD or ILTIJTUS (fl. 520), some- 
times called Illtyd Faeohog, or Tirn 
Welsh saint, was born in ‘Brittany, 
being the son of Bicanya, by a sister of 
Emrye Llydaw called Rieng^ulida, and there- 
fore a great-nephe'vy. of St. Germanus [q. v.], 


bishopof Auxerre, wliose disciplualso lie was. 
The oldest, and proba]>ly on tliat account tlic 
most trustworthy, account of his life is to be 
found in the lives of SS. Oildas, Samson, 
and Maglorins, which wore, written a, bout. 
600 or soon after, and are publi.slied in Ma- 
billon’s ^ Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Boiie- 
dicti,’ Venice, 1733, i. 131, 151- sq{(., 209 
(see also Lit>er Landamisls, p. 287, for the 
life of St. Samson). I loro the name is 
variously given as Ilildiitus and Ihtntais, ami 
it is stated that, he liad a school on a small 
and barren island, which was, liowovtu', 
joined to the mainland in answer to liis 
jirayera, and became known as Ijlanilltyd 
Fawr, \vliich is the Wcdsli form for Lla'n- 
twit Major in Glamorganshire. Gildas, Sam- 
son, bisiio]) of Dol, and M'nglorins, Sajiisou’s 
successor at Dol, are said to have been at. 
Illtyd’s scbool. Owing, ]HU’ha]is, to a mis- 
reading of the life of St, Samson, it is errone- 
ously stated in the Ghife of St. 1V>I do 
written iii884( published irD Revue Oedtlijue,’ 
V. 413-60), that the school was in (tildey 
Island. 

Fuller details of Illtyd’s life are givim iu 
Cottonian MSS. Vespasian, A. xiv., a ma- 
miscvqit written in the eleventh or twelftli 
cuntury, jirintecl Inditre.rently in Reiis’s^ Cnm- 
bro-IJritish, Saints,’ ji]). .‘KJo-OI, and alnadged 
in Capgvavifs [Nova Lt^gnmla Angbue,’ fob 
clxxxvii. It is there related that, Illtyd 
in his (airly days took to the jindessiou’or 
arms, crossed from Brittany l.o the court of 
King Art hur, attorwards (‘,anm to (Bamorgnu, 
and att;ach(id himself for tt timt‘ to t he court, 
of t he regulus of t.hnt district, ( )n om^ occa- 
sion lie j()ined the king’s family in a hunt., in 
coarse of which tdie territory of St,* Gado<; 
[q. V.] was entered upon, and all I'xeepting 
Illtyd ar(‘ said t.o liave hemt miraculously 
swallowed up by the earth for insulting 
Cadoe, wlio then easily succeeded in inducing 
Illtyd to renounce the world and t.o d(‘vote 
himself to religion (sets < Lifeof St, ( la.d(K^ ’ in 
U nun’s (Jainhro'-Jinfish Haints^ ]). 337 ,* ( ’ap- 
OKAVE, ciV, ; Waltuk MaI'HH, /V Nugis 
Ouincdium, ed, Wright for Oaind. So(*,, p, 7<D, 
vSubmitting to the tonsure and assuming tin* 
clerical habit, he was ordained by Duhricius, 
bishop of Llandair. llo Imilt a'church, and 
aft(^rvvards a monastery, which may bf! identi- 
fied with the school alreatly referred to, at 
Llantwit Major, under the paircnmgii of M(dr- 
chion, a clueftain of Glamorgan (cf. Uher 
Lemdamnsis, p. 320), lie attract ( k 1 ft num- 
ber of scholars to him, eapecially from Brit- 
tany, including, hi addition t.o, those imni- 
tionod in the earlier biogra])hy, St., David, 
St. Lnnarius, and St. Raul Aurdian, other- 
wise St. l^ol do Leon, The college cont inued 
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to HourLsli for several centuries, sending’ fortli 
a large number of missionaries until, early in 
tint twelftli century, its revenues were appro- 
priat(Hl to the abbey of Tewkesbury (Olabk, 
(■arfte vt Mimimenta de Glamorgan^ i. 21). 
Besides teaching his pupils, Illtjd is said to 
have worked with liis owir hands ; to have 
specially skilful in agriculture, and to 
have laudaimed a large portion of land from 
the sea (OAiniKAVH, he. ciif.), which may 
be the explanation of the miracle which is 
filh'-giKl to have united the island to the 
mainhuid. 1 alter writers assert that he 
introductal improved methods of agricul- 
ture, and invtmttid a new kind of plough. 
The st.ory of llltyd’a life is the subject 01 a 
]Joem by Lewis hlorganwg (//. 1520) {lolo 
ilBV, th 202-5). According to Crossy, his 
commeunorution was held on 7 Feb., but the 
year in which lie died is uncertain. At least 
twelvii churches, seven of which are still 
called aft(M* his name, are dedicated to Illtyd 
in diflonmt ])urts of Wales ; most of those in 
( Uamorgaiishire were prolialdy founded hy 
him, as lOantwit. Major, wlieui a cross hear- 
ing an liiseri|)tl(ni to the memory of Iltet, 
Humsmi, a.nd Eliisar, and erected about the 
ninth (‘cntury, is still to l)e seen. It is en- 
graved in West wood’s ^ La]udarium Walliie,’ 
ph 4, and in Hiibner’s ' luscriptiones Ohristi- 
imm,’ p, 2*4, wlnsre also is tolxj found Professor 
reading of theinsmnption, wliiclulitfers 
from that givtm in lladdan and Stubbs’s 
*■ CouncilB,’ i. 628, 

f AiithoritiaH cited above; Archseologia Cam- 
hrtmsiH, 5th ser, v. 409-LJ; The Antiquities pf 
Llantwit Major, hy Dr. Nicholson, published in 
WilHainH's Monnioutlishiro, pp. 45-53 ; Keos’s 
Wolsli Saints, pp. 17B-80.] I). Lo. T. 

IMAGE, Til OMAR (1772-1856), geolo- 
gist , born in 1772, was son of.Iobn Image, vicar 
of Pet(n*bf)rough, and naitor of Elton, North- 
amptiOnshire. He was educated at Corpus 
Christl College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. 1795 and M.A. 1798. In 17t)8 he pre- 
sented liimself to the nictory of Whepstcad, 
nejir Bury Rt. Edmund’s, and in 1807 he be- 
came also rector of Rt-anningheld. Image 
was a veiy diligent collector of fossils, and 
tim K})6cimens in tlie museum at Whepstcad 
fully illustrated the geology of the eastern 
counties (cf. Clakk and IIiroHMS, X?/e of 
Sedgwick, ii. 420-2). In 1840 he was elected 
F.(LR. fn 1856, owing to the exertions of 
Redgwick, tlui fossils were bought by the 
univM'sit y of ( hmbridge ; they are now in the 
Woodwardian Museum. Image died atWhep- 
stead r(a4ory 8 March 1866. After his death 
his collection of minerals was sold by auction. 

[Gent. Mag. 1866, i. 534, 554; Cambridge 
Clmmide, 23 Feb. 1850.] W. A. J. A. 

YOU. xxvin. 


IMISOFT, JOHN (d. 1788), mechanic and 
printer, was in business at Manchester in 
1783-5 as a clock and watch maker and op- 
tician, and also as a printer. Lemoine states 
that ^ among other pursuits he made some 
progress in the art of letter-founding, and 
actually printed several small popular novels 
at Manchester, with woodcuts cut by him- 
self.’ He printed ^ Brill Husbandry Per- 
fected, by the Kev. James Cooke’ (about 
1784), ^ The History of the Lives, Acts, and 
Martyrdoms of . . . Blessed Christians,’ with 
cuts (1785), and a pamphlet on ^The Con- 
struction and Use of the Barometer or 
Weather Glass.’ His best work was ‘ The 
School of Arts, or an Introduction to Useful 
Knowledge,’ 1785. A portion of this was 
separately issued as ^ A Treatise on the ^Me- 
chanical Powers,’ London, 1787. Second 
editions of both came out in 1794, and there 
were subsequent issues of the ‘ School of Arts’ 
in 1803, entitled ^Elements of Science and 
vVrt,’ and in 1807 and 1822. Imison died in 
London on 16 Aug. 1788. 

[Lomoino’s Typographical Antiquities, 1813, 
p.lxxxix; Gent. Mag. August 1788, p. 758; Man- 
chester Mercury, 26 Ang. 1788 ; Earwaker’s Local 
Gleanings, i. 6, 17, 292, 295 ; Imison’s Works.] 

0. W. S. 

IMLAH, JOHN (1799-1846), poet, the 
son of an innkeeper, was born in Aberdeen 
on 16 Nov. 1799. On completing his educa- 
tion at the grammar school, he was appren- 
ticed as piano-tuner to a local musicseller, 
and ultimately secured an appointment in 
tbe London house of Messrs. Broadwood. 
lie died of yellow fever on 9 Jan. 1846, at 
St. James’s, Jamaica, whither he had gone 
on a visit to a brother. Imlah had written 
poetry from his boyhood, and in 1827 he pub- 
lished ‘ May Flowers,’ London, 12mo, which 
was followed in 1841 by ‘ Poems and Songs,’ 
London, 12mo. He also contributed to Mac- 
lood’s ‘National Melodies’ and the ^Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal.’ His songs are rich 
in fancy, and show a true instinct for the 
music of words. Several of them have won 
considerable popularity, and find a place in 
all Scotch collections. ^ Oh, gin I were where 
Gadie rins ’ is a special favourite, and its tune 
was for long the quick-march of the Aber- 
deen city rifle battalion. 

[Rogers’s Scottish Minstrel ; Walker’s Bards of 
Bonaceord; Aberdeen newspapers.] J. 0. H. 

IMLAY, GILBEKT (./^. 1793), author 
and soldier, was born in New Jersey about 
1755, as may be inferred from^an allusion in 
the preface to his account of Kentucky. He 
served in the American war of independence 
on the patriotic side, attaining the rank of 
captain. After its termination he went to 
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Kentucky, -wliere lie was employed as ^ a com- 
missioner for laying' out lands in tlie back 
settlements/ It is uncertain when he came 
to Europe, but in 1792 his ‘ Topographical 
Description of the AVestern Territory of N ortli 
America ’ was published in London. It is in 
the form of letters to a friend, represented as 
the anonymous editor, but it may be doubted 
whether the person and the epistolary style 
were not equally a disguise. The book is full 
of information, evincing both knowledge and 
ability on the part of the writer ; it was re- 
printed at New York in I79r‘3 with asupph',- 
ment by John Filson, and republished in 
London, with additions, in 1797. In 1793 
Imlay published a three-volume novel, ‘ Ilie 
Emigrants,’ the writer, as an American ob- 
server of English institutions, proposing Mu 
place a mirror to the view of Englishmen, 
that they may behold the decay of those 
features which once were so lovely,’ and in 
particular to^ induce them Ho prevent the 
sacrilege which the present practices of 
matrimonial engagements necessarily pt‘o- 
duce.’ How Imlay worked these views out. 
is uncertain, as the only accessible copy 0 C 
his novel is imperfect. The scone is laid in 
America in districts familiar to him, the 
conduct of the story is artless, the style 
matter of fact, and he may be easily belicwed 
when he says that he ‘ was only induced to 
give the work the style of a' novel from ' 
believing that it would prove more attrac- 
tive to the generality of readers.’ It may l)e 
doubted whether this anti-matrimonial pi^r- 
formance promoted his connection with, Mary 
AVollstonecraft, or was a consequence of it ; 

• probably the latter, as he writes in his pre- 
face as one no longer in England. lie was 
•certainly in France by April 1793, at which 
time he formed that memorable connect iotx 
with Mary AYollstonecraft which has gained 
her the sympathy of all readers of her im- 
passioned letters, and left him with tlie un- 
enviable character of ' the base Indian who 
threw a pearl away richer than all his tribe ’ 
[see under Godwin, Mary Wollstoneohai't], 
Imlay was evidently inconstant, sensual, and 
unfeeling. He lived with Mary at Havre 
and in London for about eighteen months, 
and parted with her in the autumn of 1795. 
The last glimpse we have of him is in April 
1790, when, as Godwin tells us, he and Mary 
AYollatonecraft 'met by accident upon the 
New Road j he alighted from his horse and 
walked with her for some timej and the 
rencounter passed, as she assured me, without 
producing in her any oppressive emotion ’ 
(GoRWiif, Memoir, 1798, p. 145), He pro- 
bably returned to America ; the time and 
place of his death are unknown. 


[Posthumous Works of Ma,ry Wollst,oiu‘{*rafti 
Grochvin, vols. iii. and iv. ; Mary WollstomfcraftM 
Letl.ers to Imlay, cdittal by 0. Kogan Path; 
Ptmtioll's Lit'o of Mary AVollsloru'craft Godwin; 
Paul’s Life of WilJiatn, Godwin ; Ap]>b‘1oifH 
Dictionary of American Diograpliy. | It. («. 

IMMYNS, JOniN (</. I7t)l), muHician, 
l)eca,mc an attorney in youth, but a love of 
gaiety ruined his prolessionul (diama'S. Ihn 
diLced to poverty, lui was for a tinii* ederk to 
a city attorney, but his ^iredihad ion for 
music hid to his !i])pointm(iut. as aiuanuensiH 
1.0 Dr. Pepusfih, tlu! musician, atnl as <ioj)yisfc 
to the Academy ofAmn'mit Music. 1 Ic laicamo 
an activ(5 mombin’ of the acadetny. When 
I forty years of age ho.tanghl. himself tliclule, 
solely by tlnj aid of Maee’s ' iMuHi(di s Aloniw 
merit attaiiKida c(irt,ain diigree of proficiemy, 

and jrrocLired the ]»Dsti of lutenist. to the 
Chapel lvoyal,in succession It), lohn Sliorin Uo 
was also an indiirerent. jnnTormer on thi» 
iluto, violin, vi(d da gamha., and harpsirdiord. 

Immyns’s voicti, a strong hut not. very 
Ihixible alto, was (iXcellent.Tv snitral for tlm 
])(‘rfonnance of madrigals.* In 1741 ho 
lonndod the Madrigal SfKiietiy. Its original 
memhtirs were mostly mechanics, SpilallieldH 
W(!av(WK, ami tlci lil’ce, ,At. their mm*tings, 
which were lield in an abshouse in Hrido 
Lane, Fled. Street, to vary the euf<»rtiiin- 
miint of singijig cat.c.hes, madrigals, rounds, 
cKr.c., Immyns would sometimes nnd )jy way 
of led.in’(3 a chapter of Zitrlino translal.ell 
by himself. In various ytairs he lilted the 
annual ollice of prosifbmt of tlu^ society. 
In So]d;emher 17(53 a bdt.rn' was written to 
him by the so(d(ity tixemiding him from ail 
ami asking him to allow his rnune to 
remain on the roll ol'memherH, lie isst-aled 
to have boon an enthusiast iciudlm-tor of tlu^ 
music ol* the earlim* (composers, espiH'Ially 
madrigal writers, hut tn have had no l.ast'o 
for tlnmusic of his t.inni, I le i\w{ of asthma 
in Ooldbath Fields, 15 April 17(51. 1 1 is son 

John was for some time organist, of Hurrey 
Chapel. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Manic, i. 7(55; Hawkijm's 
Hist, of Music, p. 880; Madrigal Hue. lieefmds.l 

li. F.H. ’ 

IMPEY, >SiB ELIJAH (1732 IHOU), 
chief justice of Bengal, youngtmt son of 
Elijah Imjiey, liy his soeoml wife, Martha, 
dauglitcT of James Fraser, LL.D,, was born al- 
ius fath er’s house, Butter wi ck U ( i usi U ainme r- 
smith, 13 Juno 1732. His father, a nit^rchanl, 
some of whose trade was with tluHCiist Indies, 
possessed property at Fulham, about. Ux- 
bridge, and in the parish of Murylehone, and 
on his death in 1750 left considerable wiailtli 
to his three sons, Michael, the eldcBt, carried 
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on tliu fat her’s busint3ss, and lived at Hammer- 
sinitli till his death in 1 794. The second son, 
Janies (L723-175G), king’s scholar at West- 
minster, was elected to Christ Church, Ox- I 
lord, in 1741, graduated B.A. in 1745 and i 
hi. A, in 1748, practised medicine at Ricli- j 
niond, ])uhlished a treatise on comparative 
anatomy, travelled abroad, and died at Naples 
19 Dec. 175(J. Elijah was sent to ioin his 
brotluu’ James at AVestminster School inl739, i 
and was ehicted a king’s scholar in 1747. He 
dist inguished himself among his fellows, who 
inelnch'cl AVarren Hastings [q. v.], Churchill, 

( t)lman, and 0 umberland. ( )n 28 Dec, 1 751 
l)(t entered as a pensioner at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; was elected a scbolar in 1752; | 
was second in tlu; classical tripos, second : 
Htmior opt inui, and junior cliancellor’s medal- 
listdn 175(5wlien he. graduated B.A. ; became 
fellow of his colhige in 1757, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1759. He was called to the bar at 
j/mcoln’s Inn 23 Nov. 175(5, and went, the 
we.steru circ.uit. In April 1766 ho was ap- 
poinUid recorder of Basingst oke. In 1776-7 
lu‘ travi'lled on tlu‘. continent with, a Mr. 
Pnpluim and with John Dunning, afterwards 
first. I jin'd Ashbnrt()n,l)nthof whom remained 
Ills friends through life. On IB Jan.^ 1768 
lie marriial. In 1772 he was counsel for the 
J^last. Itidia Company before tlui Houvse of 
Commons, when the court of directors were 
heard at the bar in support of olnections to a 
bill ufft^cting their interests in Bengal. In 
tlu^ Ibllowing year the regulating act for the 
government of India was passed (^13 Geo. HI, 
e. 63), and a supreme court of justice was ^ 
establisluHl at Calcutta. Of this courtimpey i 
was aiipoitited t.he first chief justice, on the i 
rm'ommendation, as he believed, of Thurlow, t 
t he attorney-general. Ho was knighted, and j 
leaving for India by t.h(^ Anson in April 1774, 
landed in (lalcutta on 19 Oct. 

According to the ill-defined and badly 
draft ed let.ters pat.ent which Impey helped , 
to fratiuq the luwly established court at 
Calcutta was to have jurisdiction over all 
tri^siniHse.H by persons in the company’s 
Btu’vice ; to try civil causes of the value of 
over five hundred rupees; to act as a court 
of equity, probate, and admiralty ; to be a 
court of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery ; 
and to liear, determine, and award judgment 
and tjxecution in all treasons, murders, 
felonies, and forgeries, committed by Bntish 
Biibiectsin tUeprovinces of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, or by any others directly or indirectly 
employed or in the service of the company. 
Tlu^ court might also reprieve or suspend 
oxmnit ion of its sentence until the king’s plea- 
sure should be known in all cases where there 
should appear a proper occasion for mercy. 


Impey 

A pro-forma term having been opened in 
October 1774, the court assembled for its 
first actual business after the brief Christ- 
mas recess. At the time the long-pending 
quarrels of AA’^arren Hastings, the governor- 
general, witli both his council and Nand 
Kumar, or Nuncomar, were reaching their 
bitterest stages [see under Hastings, AVxr- 
ken]. And witib. N and Kumar Impey was at 
once brought judicially into very close re- 
lations. As early as December 1772 one 
Gungabissen had, as executor for a native 
banker who had died in 1769, sued Nand 
Kumar for sums alleged to be due to the 
dead man’s estate. Nand Kumar not only 
denied his indebtedness, but put forward 
counter claims on account of a bond which 
he stated had been given him by the dead 
man. He refused, however, to produce the 
bond, and declined in 1774 to follow the- 
suggestion of the court to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration. An application made 
to the old court on 25 March 1774 to compel 
N an d Kumar to deliver the disputed document 
to G ungabissen or bis agent, Mohun Prasad, 
was refused. On 25 Jan. 177 5 Thomas Earrer, 
a barrister, repeated this application in behalf 
of Mohun Prasad in Impey’s court. In the 
ibllowing March — before judgment was de- 
livered — Nand Kumar preferred charges of 
corruption against Hastings, and in April 
Hastings retaliated by bringing charges of 
conspiracy against Nand Kumar and some 
of his associates, upon which they were soon 
acquitted. Before the end of the same month 
(April) Impey, however, made the order 
prayed for by Gungabissen and his agent 
for the delivery to them by Nand Kumar of 
tbe disputed bond. Immediately afterwards 
(6 May) a charge of forging the bond was 
preferred against Nand Kumar, and two of 
the judges of the higher court sitting 4it Cal- 
cutta, as justices of the peace, after a pro- 
tracted inquiry committed him for trial. Bail 
was refused, and when that question was 
brought before Impey in the supreme court 
he confirmed the decision of the lower court. 
Early next month the grand jury found a 
time bill against Nand Kumar, and the case 
came before Impey and the other three judges 
of the supreme court on 8 June 1775. Mr. 
Durham appeared for the crown, while the 
prisoner was defended by two advocates, the 
leader being Earrer, who had acted on the 
side of Gungabissen in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings. The trial began with pleas to the 
jurisdiction, and with an argument on the 
indictment, which had been drawn— it was 
afterwards said — by Mr. Justice Eemaistee, 
one of tlie committing magistrates. Six Bo- 
bert Chambers [q. v^, the only one of the 
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judges wlio was a professed jurist, expressed 
doulbts as to tlie applicability of the statute 
(2 Geo. II. c. 25) under which the prisoner 
was indicted. But after evidence liiid been 
heard it was ruled by the majority of the 
bench that there was no reason _why tliis 
statute should not apply. A conviction had 
in 1765 been obtained under it in a Calcutta 
court, and sentence of death passed on a high- 
caste Hindu, There is no reason to regard 
the court’s decision as bad : but the, letters 
patent constituting the new courts had not 
made it plain what laAV the court was yalhul 
on to administer. A difference of opinion on 
the point was therefore inevitable. 

As the trial proceeded the crown lawyers 
proved incompetent, and much of the exami- 
nation and cross-examination wasundert.nhen 
by the judges, avS still happens sometinn'S in 
Indian trials. But the circumstatuu^ gave 
rise to much suhsequent comment lu)stile l,o 
the judges. The proceedings occa])i(Hl sov(m 
days. Evidence was prod octal that two of 
the attestations to the bond wert^ forgtrrit^s, 
and also that tlie sum adniowhalgtHl was 
not due from the alleged obligetn I’or tins 
defence, on the other hand, evitlenctj was re- 
corded that the bond had btion tiruly (jxti- 
cuted and truly attested, and sul)H(*,(|U(uilly 
acknowledged in writing. In their cross- 
examination the witnesses for the defcnc*^ 
showed signs of having been tutore.d, lli(\y 
contradicted one another on ])oints ])ut tn 
them by the court. The most iui])ortant of 
them broke down on a question put by tlui ])ri- 
soner himself. On the 16th tluj du(if justic.e 
fairly and exhaustively summed up tl'io (evi- 
dence. ^ It would have b(^en imi>ossil)le to 
put more strongly’ the ])oints that. W(‘.re fur 
vourable to the prisoner ( STianiEK, Tho Stonj 
cf Nuncomar, i. 164 w.) Want of local (‘,.\h 
perience, however, led Im])ey to remark that 
^ the nature of the defence (whicli uudouht.edly 
turned the scale against the prismu'r) was 
such that, if it were not ladieved, it must 
prove fatal;’ whereas in India, then, as now, 
a good defence is often supporlud in the 
law courts by much false evi(kuic(‘.. Jhit, in 
the opinion of Sir James Fitzjaraea Stephen, 
^no man ever had, or could* have, a fairer 
trial than Nuncomar, and Impey in particular 
behaved with absolute fairness, and as much 
indulgence as was compatible with his duty,’ 
,The jury^ found a verdict of guilty. 

. Amotion made by Farrer in arrest of judg- 
ment on 22 or 23 June failed, and I'mpay 
passed sentence of death, no other sentence 
being lawful under the statute on which the 
prisoner had been tried. The court ordered 
at the same time that several witnesses for 
the defence should be prosecuted for perjury, 


and docliniHl tn (‘Xtu’cisi^ tlu‘ jiowiu* given in 
its charter of suspending tlu‘ (‘.voc.iil ion until 
the king’s ])lo!isun' could 1 h‘ taken. A ]M*1i- 
tiou prcs(‘nt(‘d tot lu‘ court on 2 1 J nm‘ on 1 lio 
convict’s bclinir tor haivc to a]qtcal was n*- 
fused, ajqiarcntly in Impcy's aI)scnco fnnn t lio 
court. Tn .Inly grand jury ('X]n'cs,s»*d in 
an address ti» Impey thtur satisfaction nf hi.s 
conduct of the trial, and snna* merchants, 
Armenians, and nal ives of Oa lent t a,])r(‘smd ed 
similar addressi^s to all thi‘ judges, in which 
Iiujx^y was extrav'agant ly (‘uI(»gis(Ml. Ietl<‘r 
drawn n]> hy Idinaw for ]H’esmitat ion to l.ho 
judg(vs liy the eoiincll, and intiaided to ac*- 
compatiy a petition from the prisonm* fora 
ropncviq was privately (ixamimal on I Aug. 
hy the majority f>f the conncil, tln‘ etumdeH 
of nastings and Imp(\y, and tln-y rta^om- 
nunuhnl Farrer not, to ])roc.eed further In th(» 
matinr. On 5 Aug. 1775 N'nnd Kumar wjih 
])iihlicly hanged. 

It was afterwards asserted liy Ihiglish 
stiatiiHiin'ii, proni]tted by Sir Philip Krancis 
[ij. vf|, that Im]»eyact(sl throughout as n tool 
ot the. governor, that. lhf‘ ])roseeution had 
betui instignt(Ml by Hastings with t-hc vitnv 
of Htilling the ac('UHationH whitdi iheprisonfU' 
was bringing against, luni, and that the {du<‘f 
jnstic.e Inid on that ground lahVaitHal from 
(ixtu’clsing his pi‘ivih‘g(^ of mercy. No coll 11 - 
Bimib(d we(m Hastings and Im]Hw was, hovv^- 
(ivor, proved. Thi^ gfU'ernor-geuend luul little 
to gain hy the deat.h of the prisoner ( whose' 
accusations had nhaaidy b<*en r(*conh‘d, to- 
gctluu’willi till* proofs on which they la'Sted) 
com]>arcrl with what the apimsit Ion nnunbers 
of the (jonnc/il had to gain by nthnyingtluHaw 
to take its course. Tlaur action in advising 
Farrernntdo formally prostmt Nnnd Kumar’s 
pidition for a reprana^ was uitmiMlakahha 
MoreoviU', Pnincis (hdib(u*utn]y Ignonal a 
letter which the ])riHom,waddr(»MHed t o himmdf 
on 31 July asking him to int<‘rp(>He with the 
judges; and a judhion from Nand Kumar to 
Si r John ( lln venng[ (|. v.'Ldatiahheday laffoiM^ 
his (exficutimgin which tlm prisoner suggimted 
that lui was bi'ing judicially murdiTtal by 
Hastings’s agfuuty, was not. brought hy Hla- 
yeringto the conncil’s notice till 1 1 Aug., when 
it was nnnnimouslv condemmal as a iihel on 
Impey and liis colVniguc^s, and was ordenal, 
on the motion of Francis, to * he l)urned by 
the common hangman.* 

Tm|)ey was anxious to (extend and defimd Jn^ 
jurisdiction of his court and to bring under its 
control as an appiaal court tln^ fiscal adminis- 
tration, which was largtdy in the hands of 
corrupt natives or inexperienced English 
officials. Hastings 'was in crnnphjte iigroc^- 
ment with Im])ey on the aubjeud;, and writ ing 
to the directors of the company (21 March 
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177t)j, m(*ntionecl that ho was indebted to 
Impey Tor a draft act. enlarging’ the powers 
ol the supremo court, which he desired might 
bo submit ted to ids majesty’s ministers. 

The projb^ct camo to nothing for the mo- 
numt, In duly 1777 Sir John Clavering 
[cp V.] and JluHting’s brought before Impey’s 
court (hi'ir (piarrel as to the validity of the 
laisignat ion of the governor-generalship which 
I lastings’s agent had, under a misconception, 
presiuiit'd in London. Impey decided that 
Ijnst.ings had not resigned. In 1779 lias- 
lings and Lrancls agreed to a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilitii'S, and, in accordance with 
Francis’s conditions, Impey’s judicial power 
was s(‘riously diminished. ' Tlie government 
issiuul a ])roelamation informing the public 
tluit Imi)i‘y’s court had no jurisdiction over 
nalivt^ landholders. Military force was em- 
ployed, mor(‘(>ver, to rtisist ])i’ecepts delivered 
for to \hv. court’s olficors. Impey 

was pi*()strat(*d by th(‘ hiimilialion, and the 
estraugiunenl. Ix'l ween him and Francis was 
hit ensilied wlum the lattur came bfdore lum as 
<lelendnnl in a, cas(‘ of criminal conversation, 
and was simlmiccd to \my damages amounting 
to fifty thoiisami riipe(!H (0 March 1779). At 
tlu^ cud of 17H0, however, fVancis went hnnii',, 
and the seliemc of 1770 for the e.xtensiou of 
the powers of tlu^ suprenn^ court was revived, 
although noauthoriaation of the new arrange- 
ment had laam received from home, The 
local courts were put under Luropean control, 
and Impey was made president of the central 
ctuu't, with a])peUato and administrative au- 
thority over them all. lie worked well and 
assiduously at his new duties, putting clown 
abuses and drawings up a code of regulations 
which has influenced all later laws of civil 
procedures 1 1 is son states that he never en- 
joyed the extra salary attached to tluf new 
post. It is on rocorcl that ho tofik tlui duty 
without making any priiccding .stipulation, 
and ollered to serve gratuitously if the ap- 
pnintrnentshouldbe disapproved of in London. 

While on a tour of oflicial inspection among 
the country courts in l78-h Im])ey, at Has- 
tings’s reiniest, pushed on to Lucknow, where 
liO lent tlio authority of his attestation to 
certain aflidavits which tbe governor-general 
desired to i^ut on record in order to ])rovide 
evidence that the dowagers harl lent them- 
selves to the seditious proca^edings of Ohait 
Sinh, the mutinous raja of Lenares (see 
under lUsTiNUS, WAxainN). Impe,y was well 
skilled in Fersian and Hindustani, and his 
legal oxptiriencii gave additional value to the 
decdarations, Ibit as the place was entirely 
beyond his jurisdiction, the chief justice could 
give no ollicial character to the proceeding, 
and his action oiiered now grounds of attack 


on the part of the enemies of Hastings and 
himself. 

Meanwhile Francis at home represented 
that Impey’s conduct in enlarging the juris- 
diction of his court contravened the letters 
patent— a vexatious charge, seeing that 
Chambers, who acted throughout with Impey^ 
was not molested, and that the counsel whose 
opinion was taken on the question answered 
that Impey had committed no illegality. But 
Francis prevailed, and Impey was recalled to 
explain his conduct on 3 Dec. 1783. He 
embarked for England with his family on 
board the Worcester, East Indiaman. After 
a narrow escape from shipwreck, and a con- 
sequent change of vessels, the travellers landed 
in June 1784, and Impey settled for the time 
in Grosvenor Street, London. 

A few days before Christmas 1787, when 
the proceedings against Warren Hastings 
hcyl already begun, Sir Gilbert Elliot [q. v 
afterwards first earl of Minto, with the con- 
nivance of Burke, presented to the House of 
Commons six charges against Impey, which 
he strove to support in a long and laboured 
address. The chief yrrtufitwmrt were the mat- 
ters connected with the trial and execution 
of Nand Kumar, and the exercise of extended 
judicial powers under the government of Ben- 
gal. On 4 Feb. 1788 a committee of the whole 
house discussed whether the accusations justi- 
fied the impeachment of Impey. Impey ap- 
peared at the bar, and delivered, without notes, 
a speech in his own defence, He supported 
his arguments by a gTeat number of clearly 
marshalled documents ; and the printed re- 
port formed 179 octavo pages. On 9 May the 
Jiouse divided, and Elliot’s motion was lost 
by 73 against 65 as regarded the first and 
most im])ortant count. Thereupon the im- 
peachment was dropped. 

In 1789 Impey resigned his office. In the 
following year he entered the House of Com- 
mons as M.P. for New llomney. He re- 
tained his seat till the dissolution in 1796, 
but took little or no part in the debates ; he 
practically retired from public life after 1792. 
In that year he removed from a country 
house in Essex to Amesbury, Wiltshire, and 
became tenant to the Duke of Queeuvsberry in 
a house once the resort of John Gay. Here 
he enjoyed the company of many old friends, 
including Mansfield, his former travelling- 
companion Popham, and his schoolfellow Sir 
E. Sutton. In 1794 Impey settled at 
Newick Park, Sussex, where he engaged in 
farming, and occupied himself in educating 
his sons. Visiting Paris at the peace of 
Amiens, he was received in the best society 
of the time ; but was detained, by order of 
the first consul, after the rupture of the- 
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peace ; he at length obtained a passport, and 
returned to Newick in July 1804. lie died 
at Newick 1 Oct. 1809, and was buried in 
the family vault at Hammersmith. 

Impey’s foible was vanity ; and a certain 
weakness of character led him to yield at 
times too readily to the commanding will 
and intellect of Hastings ; but there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt the honesty of his 
intentions. He added little to hia patrimony 
by his nine years of Indian service. Likt^ 
Hastings, he surmounted by the liel]) of a 
remarkably amiable tem'j)er many keen 
sorrows, and in spite of ill-health enjoyed 
life to the last. He was a good scholar, and 
some of the Latin verses preserved in the 
‘ Life ’ are at least creditable. He was well 
versed in French, and he wrote and read 
Persian. His English style was nervous 
and manly. Both Impey and Hast ings were 
water-drinkers. 

Impey married on 18 Jan. 1768 Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Ileade of Sliipton 
Court, Oxfordshire. Ilis eldest son, Michael, 
a major in the OJth foot, who had s('en some 
service in the West Indies, was killcfl in a 
duel with Lieutenant Willis of his own riigi- 
ment at Quebec on 1 Sept. 1801 ; he leil a 
widow and live children. Im])cy’s H( 3 Cond 
son, John, became an admiral. Tlire-e younger 
sons, Elijah Bar well (1780-1 849), I'lastinga 
(1784-1805), and Edward 1785), were, 
like their father, king’s scholars of West- 
minster. Elijah Barwell was elect(‘d to 
Christ Church', Oxford, in 1790 (B.A. 1808, 
M.*A. 1806), and remained a stiukuit on the 
foundation till his death on 8 May 1H[9. 
He was a cornet in the 14th dragootis in 
1808, but soon retired from tlie army, and 
-devoted himself to literature. Xlo ])nl)UKluul 
a volume of ])oems in 1811, Mllustratinus of 
Herman Poetry,’ 1841, and a life of Ids 
father, 1846 ( W blsti , Alumni p. 451 ) . 

Hastings Impey, Sir Elijah’s favourite son, 
:and his brother Edward went to India as 
writers in 1800. The former died tlieri^ 
5 June 1805, and the latter returned to I 
England in 1819 (ih, pp. 450, 452). A 
natural son, Archibald Elijah Impt^y (176(5^ « 
1831), was educated at Tiverton, and as a 
king’s scholar at Westminsttu' from 1778. 
He graduated B.A. from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1787 (MA. 1791); was 
-called to the bar of the Itiner I’cmiilo 

1^^® f aided his father in his defence iti 
1788; was a commissioner of bankrupts * 
was commissioner for settling British claims 
under the treaty oi peace of 4 May 
5 became a bencher of the Inner Temid'e 

(S’ ^ ISSl, was buned 

in the lemple Church, where there isa monu- 
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ment to Ids memory, nowin the trilbrlum 
gallery of the round cluiroh. It. was erect tal 
by his widow Surah, who died IS Nov. IS 12 
aged (Onif. M(t(]. 1881, ii. 91; WiU.SH, 
Alumni IFc.s’/Jio p. -109 ; Unu'Iu'mof Ihv Innrr 
7hn2)l(% 1888, p. 9S). 

A portrait of Sir Elijah by Zoffiiny is in 
tlu‘ National Portrait Calhmv. Another, by 
Tilly Kettle, was engrav(3d by ( tarlo.sas front is- 
I pie'C(9o the l)ingrai)hy by his son. 1 1 is letters 
and pa])(‘rs, including tnuch of Ids (a)rrt‘spon- 
d(3nc(‘with Hastings, wiaa* pn^stutttul in isli; 
by his son and biographer to the British Mu- 
seum, aud ari^ umnlMU’iul there Addit. MSS. 

1 (J259-70. ( Itluu’ parts of Ids correspoudemui 
witli Hastings ari‘ among t la* I last ings ]mpi‘rs 
in the Museum ( J7NW. Addit, 29186 \H\). 

fJVIcanoii'H of Sir Elijah lmp(‘y, by his son, 
Elijah 9arw(5ll Impi'y, Loiuloii, 1846,' is a con- 
fused and controversial hook, hut does creiltl, to 
the chanivter of father and Hon. It was writ tiui 
to eouutwiict the hostile vli-w of luipey’s clia- 
racter and conduct taktei by IVhu’nnlny hi his 
artich^ on Warmi I last ings. Tlio* Speech 
(Stockdale, London, 1788) Ih valunble for its 
a])pondicoH. The part played liy Impey In Nand 
Kiunar’s trial is fully discuHsed in the Story of 
Nuncomur, by Sir L St ephen, Loudon, 1 8H5,wliieh 
is a pow(U‘ful vindication of Impey; and the Trial 
of Nand Kumar, by H. Beveridge', EaUMiltii, IHHfl, 
'which is adverse to Impey. Busleml ( Eeho<*M td’ 
Old Oalcutt.a, 2ml (slit.), while aeknowledging 
tlie roHoartdi sho'wu by Mr. Ihweritlgis adopts the 
eouclusion of Sir J, h'. Stephen ; sei' also Warren 
Jlaslhigs, by Sir A. C. Lyall, 18H{).] IL 0. K. 

IMPEY, JOHN id. IS29), legal writer, 
was for ovm* sixty years a, nnunher of the 
Inmu' T(‘m])lty although he pracliH(si as an 
attorm^ at 8 himu* TeinnliMauuy and was 
for many yiairs, until iHlAom* of the attor- 
neys (if the sheriirs court of London and 
Middh^sex. Joint ThrdwaU(q. v.|, the lec- 
tunu’, spent, tbrcM^ anti a. half years of his nn- 
srd.tled youth in Ids offites anti ncknowhnlgeti 
that Imptty’s Omly fault, was swtmringd 
During the hist thnsi yt-ars of his lifi^ Impey 
livml in redmunent at. Hammersmith, wlietm 
lit) died LI May 1S29. Onti W, J. Impey, 
who published ‘ ()ueslions on tin* Brnctiee of 
tint Courts of King’s Ihmch and Common 
Pleas,’ may havtt beeti a son. 

Imjiey’s books contain tin* lirst systtunatic 
account of tint practita* of tint twtt great 
common law courts, and In^ sttiod high as an 
authority on this Bubj<‘Ct t^vim with tluHamch 
(Letter of Impey, 1797, /inf. 3Iuft. Add. 
Jf A 21507, fob 81 1), Jit' jmlffished ; L‘The 
New Instructor Clericalis, stating the Au- 
thority, Jimsdiction, and Bract it‘e of llm 
Court of King’s Iknch,’ London, 17S2, Svo ; 
it reached a tenth edition in the author’s 
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lifetiinG ( 18:^3). 2, ' Tlic New Instnietor 
Clericalis, stating tlie Authority, Jurisdiction, 
and Practice of the Court of Common Pleas,’ 
Loudon, 1784, 8vo; a seventh edition was 
published in 1826. 3. ' The Practice of the 
OlHceol 8herifl,’ London, 1786, 8vo, dedicated 
to Lord Lllenboroug’h. To which was added 
in the second edition (1800) ‘ The Practice of 
the Office of Coroner’ (bth edit.i822). 4. ‘ The 
Modern Pleader,’ London, 1794, 8vo. 

[Prefatory Memoir to John Tliolwall’s Fairy 
of the Lake, Hereford, 1801; Life of John 
Thelwall, by his widow, 1837; Thomas Lee’s 
Diet, of J'raetice in Courts of lung’s Bench and 
Common Picas (Prof, v.), 1 825 ; Clarke’s New Law 
List, 1803-28 ; Gont. Mag. 1820, pt. ii. p. 282.1 

J T— T 

INCE, JOSEPH MURRAY (1806-1859), 
painter, was l)orn at Presteign, Radnorshire, 
m 1806, Taking to painting as a profession, 
lus became a pupil in 1823 of David Cox the 
(dd(U‘ [q. V.], and remained working under 
him till 1826, when he came to London. lie 
t^xhihhed in that year for the first time at the 
Royal Academy, and was also an occasional 
t^xliibitor at tlui British Institution and other 
galhnies, In 1832 Im was residing at Cam- 
hrldge., where hti madti many archit(ictural 
drawings. About 1835 he returned to Pres- 
teigii, where he spent the r(^mainder of liis 
inheriting soine property on the death 
of Ills parents, and making a good income out 
of hifl profession.^ He died on 24 Sept. 1859, 
and was buried in Kenaal Hreen cemetery, 
London* A monument was erected to his 
memory at Presteign, luce was a good 
painter of landscape in water-colours. There 
are examples of his drawings at the South 
Kensington Museum, and in the print room 
at the British Museum. 

[Kedgravo’s Diet, of Artists ; information from 
the Rev. A. W. W csst, rector of Presteign.] L. C. 

INCHBALD, ELIZABETH (1753- 
1821), novelist, dramatist, and actress, the 

r ingiist. but one of the numerous children 
Jolni Simpsoti, a farmer and a Roman 
catholic, and his wife Mary, was born at 
Stanningfield, near Bury St. Edmunds in 
Sullblk, on 15 Oct. 1753 (Bookn; 16th, 
Haydn, Index), After the death of her 
father on 15 April 1761 she picked up such 
education as she could obtain from hooks, 
and after her brother Oeorgo wont on the 
stage she applied without success in 1770 
to Richard (Griffith, manager of the Norfolk 
theatre, for an engagement as actress, a pro- 
fession for which a serious impediment in her 
speech seemed to disqualify her. After brief 
visits to London and elsewhere, in the course 
of which she made the acquaintance of various 
people connecte,d with thestage andcoqueited 


with proposals from her future husband, she 
left home abruptly and without warning on 
11 April 1772 to seek her fortune. Endowed 
with much beauty and very slenderly fur- 
nished with money, she underwent various 
adventures, real or imaginary, in London, 
where she applied in turn to Reddish and to 
King. From James William Dodd [q. v.], 
through whom she sought to obtain an en- 
gagement, she received dishonouring propo- 
sals, by which she was thoroughly frightened, 
and which she resented with characteristic 
impetuosity. Feeling the need of a protector, 
she married Joseph Inchbald, an actor and 
portrait painter, on 9 June 1772, at the house 
of her sister, Mrs. Slender, through the agency 
of a catholic priest named Rice, and on the 
following day was married again in church 
according to protestant rites. This second 
marriage cast some suspicion upon the state- 
ment that her husband was a catholic. On 
the day of his marriage Inchbald is said — 
probably in error, since the part, according 
to Genest, was played by R-eddish — to have 
enacted ^>Ir. Oaldey in the ^Jealous Wife.’ 
The following day, 11 June 1772, she started 
with him for Bristol, where, after some delays, 
she at length appeared on the stage, 4 Sept., 
as Cordelia to her husband’s Lear. She then 
visited Scotland, and repeated Cordelia at 
Glasgow to her husband’s Lear, 26 Oct. 
1772, and on 6 Nov. played Anne Bullen in 
‘ Henry YIII’ to her husband's Cranmer and 
the W olsey of W est Digges, her manager. In 
Edinburgh she appeared, 29 Nov., as Jane 
Shore, playing subsequently Calista in the 
^ Fair Penitent.’ In the following year she 
appeared as Calphtirnia, Lady Anne in ^ Ri- 
chard III,’ Lady Percy, Lady Elizabeth Grey 
in the ^ Earl of W arwick,’ Fanny in the ‘ Clan- 
destine Marriage,’ Desdemona, Aspasia in 
'■ Tamerlane,’ Mrs. Strictland in the ^ Suspi- 
cious Husband,’ and the Tragic Muse in the 
Mubilee.’ From Edinburgh or Glasgow she 
visited Dundee, Aberdeen, and various other 
Scottish towns, playing a large number of 
characters, among which were Juliet, Imogen, 
Violante in the ' Wonder,’ Monimia in the 
^ Orphan,’ and Sigismunda. She also took 
lessons in French, and practised painting. 
Her journeys were taken in the roughest 
fashion, sometimes on foot. On 2 July 1776, 
after her husband had quarrelled with the 
Edinburgh public, she took ship with him 
from Shields for Saint Valery, and went to 
Paris, where Inchbald vainly sought occupa- 
tion as a painter, and liis wife conceived the 
notion of writing comedies. Returning to 
Brighton on 19 Sept, she proceeded on the 30th 
to London, and on 4 Oct. by Chester to Liver- 
pool, where she made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
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Siddons, which ripened int o frieiidsliip, and 
played on 18 Oct. Juliet, followed by Cleopatra 
in ‘ All for Love/ &c. While here and at 
Manchester she made many a])plications t-o 
Tate Wilkinson, which were ultimately suc- 
cessful, and wrote the first outline ol ‘A 
Simple Story.’ Mrs. Inchbald and her hus- 
band here also formed their close friendship 
with John Philip Kemble, who sat for Ills 
portrait to Inchbald. After a visit to Oantia’- 
bury, the pair reached York in January l77cS, 
and were treated with mucli friendliness hy 
Tate Wilkinson. She acted iu Yorlc, L(‘(als, 
and other Yorkshire towns, and was wellje- 
ceived in Y^orkshire society. On (5 .1 line 1 770 
her husband died suddenly, under painful 
circumstances (see Tatu Wilkinson, The 
Wandering Patentee, ii. inchbald, as 

an actor, although little seen in London, stood 
high in favour in comic old men, Justicii 
Credulous, Sir Anthony Absolute, &c., and 
did some scene-paiuting for Tate Wilkinson, 
who had a warm regard for him as a Iriend 
and an actor (ih. i. 277). A sou (leotge, 
not by Mrs. Inchbald, was also a member of 
Tate Wilkinson’s comiiany, and George’s wihi 
subsequently played in Bath. J nchbald was 
buried in Leeds, John P}ulip Kemble, who 
contem])lated marrying liis widow, writing 
a long Latin epitajih for his tombstone, and 
dedicating to his memory a poem palpably 
imitated from Collins. 

On 14 June 1779 a performance was given 
at Leeds for hlrs. Inchbald’s benefit, 8he 
acted her old characters in Wakefield and 
Doncaster in September, her first jiart ailor 
her bereavement being Andromache., and 
finished writing ' A Simple St ory.’ The fol- 
lowing year she refused offers of marriage 
from, 'Dicky’ Suettand others, began a new 
play, and obtained a long-coveted engagement 
from Harris for Covent Garden . She quitt ed 
the York company 19 Sept, 1780. As Bel- 
lario in 'Philaster,’ to the Philaster of Lewis 
and the Arethusa of Mrs. Mattocks, she made 
on 3 Oct. 1780, at Oovent (Lirden, her first 
appearance in London, but failed to attract 
much attention. Other characters followed, 
including Mrs.^ Strictlancl, Queen in 'lU- 
chard III,’ Mariana in ' Measure for Measure,’ 
Oonstantiain the ' Chances,’ and many others. 
Her salary rose from 1 1. Qs, per week to 
SI. She ^peared at the Haymarket on 1 0 J i ily 
1782 as Emma Cecil in the ‘ East Indian.’ vShe 
quitted the Haymarket on 16 Sept. 1 782, acted 
a month at Shrewsbury, and opened in Dublin 
mHovember as Bellario, returning toLondon 
in following spring. She resumed acting 
at Oovent Garden at an augmented salary, 
and retired from the stage, wJaere her success 
was never great, in 1789, According to 
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GeiU'sl., lier hi.st a]»])t'HraniM‘ was on 11 May 
1789, wlien she aOcd .Mrs. lilaiidisli in tht> 
^ Iftlress’ al Cov'onl (iardon I’lioatn*. 

hirs. Inchliahl had at an rarly dalo written 
farces, butwlimislu*. first sent hm’ manuscrI])tH 
to Harris and to (’olman matlmr nianagor 
took any notha* of lluun. In tin' siminmr of 
J782, liowcvi'r, Harris niaaqilotl a ]>lay IVrun 
her, and gav(‘ hi'.r 29/. on ju-eount. (Mnian 
agriMid on 7 March 1781 to give lieromOinn- 
dred guineas for ' I'he Mogul ’rule, or the 
! Diiscmit. of the Balloon,’ and ]irodneo(I it at. 
the Hayinnrkd. (5 July 1781, with much suc- 
cess. it- was not apparmitly printed until 
1821. TMrs, Inchbald played a small part-, 
in wliich she. all but. broke down, rolimm 
Iiroducedjonl Ang. 178rj(8vo, 1 789), her * Bll 
tell you wlial,’ a live.-uet. play wliieli greatly 
augmented her ri'pntution : her manager 
wrote bot h prologue and epilogue. ( tfi 22 ( let . 
Harris gave at/ Covent Garden her ‘ Ap- 
pearance is against them ’ ( 8vo, 1 785 1 , Her 
HubseiiiKmt (Irumiilie ])roducfinns consisted 
ol’: L 'The Widow’s VowJ an adaptation 
of 'L’liimreuse Krreur’of Bat rat {Hvo, 17815)^ 
Haymarket, 20 Jum* 1789, 2, * All oti a 

Snmnmr Day,' Coveiit Cardmi, 15 Ihs% 1787, 
damned the firs!/ night, and not printed. 
3. 'Such things are,’ a comed) , Cmamt. Gar- 
den, 19 Feb. 1787 (8vo, 1788), 1. 'd’ho 

Miilniglit Hour,’ a conuMly, (knent Garden, 
22 I\lay 1787 (Hvn, 1788), IVom tJte i’h’ctich of 
Damaniatit, 5. ‘Animal Magnet ism J a farce, 
Oovent Gardmi, 29 May 1788, eighth per- 
formance (12mo, 1781) P|. tt. ‘I’lie Child of 
Naturth’ Covent/ Garden, 28 Nov. 1788 (Hvo, 
1788), from Madann* <!(*. Genlis, 7. ‘T’ho 
Married Man,’ Ilav market, 15 July 1789 
(8vo, 1789), from 'Le Bhihmopln* Mnrifd of 
Destouches. 8, ' Hue and (hw, farce, Ihatry 
Lane, 11 May 1791, from llm h'reneli, not, 
printed, 9, ' Nhevt.-door NhaghhonrH,’ Hay- 
market, 9 July 1791 (Hvo, 1791). from ' I /In- 
digent/ ’ of JMereier and ‘Be 1 )iHS{piitenr ^ 
of Di'stouches. 10. ' Youtig Men and GId 
Wormm,’ J I aymarket , 3{) J nne 1 792, from ilm 
French, not printed, 11. * Fvm'y mn* hm 
his .Fault,’ Covent Gtirden, 29 Jati. 1793 
(8vo, 1793 ; attacktal in tlu’‘True Britfm/ 
and successfully didmuled by the author). 

12. 'The Wedding Day/ a comedy, Drury 
J.ane, third time, 4 NrW. 1791 (Hvh, 1794). 

13. ' Wives as they weng and Mtutls as ilmy 
are,’ Oovent Garden, 4 March 1797 (8vn> 
1797). 14, 'Lovers’ Vows/ i 'oyeut < hirdeii, 
11 Oct,^ 1798 (8vo, 1798), from Kotjtebnm 

15. ' Wise Man of the Fast / ( knumt f hirdtm, 
30 Nov, 1799 (Hvo, 1799), from Kotjsubim. 

16. 'To Marry or noti to Marrv/ comedy, 
Oovent Garden, 16 Feb, 1805 (Hvo, 1805). 
' The Massacre ’ and ' A Case of Consekmoe ^ 
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wore printed from her manuscripts hy Boaden 
with the ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald ’ in 1833. 
M ost of these pieces are translations, and 
some of them are trilling enough. Those 
which are original are chiefly improbable, 
but display power of characterisation and 
command of dialogue. 

Mrs. InclibakVs great romance, by which 
she is principally known, ^ A Simple Story,’ 
was fi nisi led by her at her lodgings in hritli 
Streot, and was published, 4 vols. 12mo, lOTeb. 
17bl. it. obtained an immediate success, a 
second edition being ordered on 1 May. For 
the copyright she riiceived 200/. In spite of 
the break in the middle, which practically 
divides it into two i)arts, and of the unex- 
]>ected frailty of the heroine, it is a supremely 
tendtu' and touching work, written with much 
}ia])pineas of style, and giving a very lively por- 
triiitiU'O of chnracler. It exercised a ])Owerful 
iniliuuice ; it was one of the (earliest examples 
of the novel of passion, and seiuns to some 
ext ent, to have inspired ^^ane Eyre.’ | Nature 
and Art,’ an able but inferior story, followed 
in ITIH), 2vols. 12mo. In 1800-0 she edited 
<Tbti Brit.ish Theatre,’ in 25 vols., with 
biographical and critical remarks. ^ Though 
sensible in the main, hin* observations upon 
various plays involved her in disputes with 
George Colman the younger and others. The 
contents of the ^Modern Theatre,’ 10 vols. 
1800, and ^ A Collection of Farces,’ 7 vols. 
IBOO, were simply selected b;)^ her. “When 
in 1808 John Murray was starting the ‘Quar- 
terly,’ under the guidance of Gihbrd and 
Walter Scott, he was most anxious to secure 
hirs. Inchbald as a contributor, and it was 
only liar extreme difFulence which led her 
after some hesitation to decline the offer 
(8 m i LMS, Mem. if John Murray, i. 1 22). She 
contributed, however, to the ‘Edinburgh lie- 
view,’ and ri^ceived 50/. for her first article, 
or, as slui said, ‘for fiv(j minute.s’ work.’ The 
lirices paid Imr for literary work were invari- 
a])ly high. Slu5 received, indeed, from Harris 
as mucli as 000/. for a single play. She in- 
vested her money so as to secure herself a 
yearly indi^pendent income olover2(i0/. ; but, 
equally prudent and generous, she gave large 
sums to various members of her family. 

Mrs. Inchbald died Wednesday, 1 Aug. 
1821, at Kensington House, and was buried 
on the 4th in Kensington churchyard. The 
memoirs of her life, for which she had been 
oflered 1 ,000/,, were by her ptiremptoiy injunc- 
tion destroyed at her death ; in this matter she 
acted on the advice of Bishop Boyntex. Her 
will was signed 2i) April 1821. In all she 
left about 6,000/. In her private life she was 
blameless, though slui was given to senti- 
mental attachments, and, despite her anxiety 


to marry again, she declined many offers, some 
of them advantageous. She died a devout 
Homan catholic. Singularly fascinating and 
gracious, although a little apt to take and give 
offence, she was very popular in both literary 
and fashionable society (cf. Cla.tden’, Bogers 
and his Contemporaries, i. 4, 46). “William 
Godwin’s daughter, Mrs. Shelley, wrote in a 
notice of considerable interest ‘ relative to Mrs. 
Inchbald ’ that she had heard a rival beauty 
complain that when Mrs. Inchbald came into 
the room and sat in a chair in the middle of 
it, as was her wont, every man gathered 
round it, and it was vain for any other 
woman to attempt to gain attention. God- 
win admired her greatly. ‘ He used to de- 
scribe her as a piquante mixture between a 
lady and a milkmaid, and added that Sheridan 
declared she was the only authoress whose 
society pleased him’ (Kjeoan Paxil, Godwin., 
i. 74). Her beauty she retained until late 
in life, and she always dreaded its loss. Ac- 
cording to an account penned by an admirer 
which she preserved in her papers, and en- 
dorsed ‘ Description of Me,’ she was hand- 
some in figure, but stiff; above the middle 
height; fair, but a little freckled, and ‘with 
a tinge of sand, which is the colour of her 
eyelashes ; no bosom ; hair of a sandy auburn; 

. . . face beautiful in effect and beautiful 
in every feature ; . . . countenance full of 
siiirit and sweetness, excessively interesting, 
and, without indelicacy, voluptuous ; . . • 
dress always becoming and very seldom worth 
so much as eight-pence.’ 

A portrait of her was painted by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, and one by W. Porter was 
exhibited in the Hoyal Academy. A third, 
by Harlowe, is in the Garrick Club, where is 
also a representation of her,byDe "Wilde, as 
Lady Jane Grey. Most of her plays have 
been reprinted in collections, such as those 
of Cumberland, Oxberry, Lacy, and ‘The 
London Stage.’ tier ‘ I’ll tell yon what ’ was 
translated into German, Leipzig, 1798, and 
lier stories were more than once translated 
into French. Of ‘A Simple Story’ and 
‘Nature and Art’ many editions have ap- 
peared, one, with a memoir by AVilliam Bell 
Scott, being published in 1880. Both works 
are in the ‘ Collection of British Novelists.’ 
Thomas Dutton, author of the ‘Dramatic 
Censor,’ 1801, in which Mrs. Inchbald is freely 
handled, wrote ‘ a satirical poem ’ on her en- 
titled ‘The Wise Men of the East, or the Ap- 
parition of Zoroaster, the Son of Oromases, to 
the Theatrical Midwife of Leicester Fields.’ 

[The chief authority for the life of Mrs. Inch- 
bald is the Memoir by James Boaden, 2 vols. 
1833. Boaden seems to have had access to her 
correspondence, and to have seen in manuscript 
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portions of her diary. Most of the inagazinos 
of the last century supplied biographies more or 
less untrustworthy, which wore copied into the 
theatrical biographies of the early years of this 
century. In works such as Peake’s Golman, 
Dunlap’s Cooke, Panny Kemble’s Kecords ol a 
G-irlhood, Forster’s Goldsmith, and the Lite of 
F. Reynolds are many particulars concerning her. 
Tate Wilkinson rhapsodises over her beauty and 
virtues in the Wandering Patentee. Genost’s Ac- j 
count of the Stage; the Biographia Drannitica ; j 
the Georgian Era ; Gillow’s Bil)l. Diet. iii. o32 ; ! 
New Monthly Magazine, 1821 ; Koso’s Biog. | 
Diet.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Lowndes’s Bibl, Man. 
may be consulted.] d. K. 

INOHBGLD, JOHN WILLIAM (1880- 
1888), painter, was born 29 April 1880 at 
Leeds, where Thomas Inchbold, his father, 
was proprietor and editor of the ‘ Leeds In- 
telligencer.’ Manifesting a great talent for 
drawing in his boyhood, he was plactid as a 
draughtsman in the lithogra])hic woidcs of 
Messrs. Day & 1 1 aghe. lie soon btscarno a pupi I 
of Louis iTaghe, the water-colour paint.er, 
and was a student at the Iloyal Academy 
in 1847. lie exhibited at the Society of 
British Artists in 1849, at the Academy in 
1851, and in 1855 gained the enthusiastic 
praise of Buskin by his picture, ' The Moor- 
land,’ painted in illustration of a famous 
passage in Mjockaley ITall.’ II is 'White 
Doe of E-ylstone’ ms purchased by Mr. . 
Buskin. These were almost his only pic- j 
tures connected by their titles with poetical j 
fancy or legend, the landscapes which down 1 
to 1885 he continued, in spite of incessant 
discouragement, to contribute to the Aca- j 
demy, being chiefly topographical ; and per- 
haps Buskin’s praise of lus stern fidelity ; 
made him too merely literal a transcriber of , 
nature. His best-known works are proba- I 
bly ' The Jungfrau’ (1857), ' On the Lake of 
Thun’ (I860), 'Tintagel’ (IB(>2), ' Oordale 
Scar ’ (1876), and ' Drifting ’ (1880) ; the last- 
named is in the possession of Mr. (kwentry 
Patmore. Inchbold was happy all his lilo 
in the friendship of poets and men of genius, 
which consoled him for the hostility of the 
Academy and the indifierence of the public. 
His faults, especially the freepumt hatdntiss 
and chilliness of his general effects, contrasted 
with the over-brightness of particular por- 
tions, undoubtedly militated against the gene- 
ral attractiveness of his work; his failings 
were obtrusive, and the recognition of his 
merits demanded insight and sympathy, h'or 
fidelity, delicacy, and true though unadorned 
poetry of feeling, no paintet of his day stood 
higher, Teunyson, Browning, Lord Hough- 
ton, and Sir Henry Thompson were among 
his admirers! and supporters, and in Dr. Bus- 
sell Beynolds he fcund a liberal and dis- 


criminating ])a(r()n. A year or (.w<i ladbre 
hisdeath lie had returned from Algeria, with 
a large colhad ion of skid^dies, in wdindi tint 
oixlinary (hdeets ofliis manrier wore less ap- 
parent. lie died suddmily of disease of the 
heart at (L‘a.dingl(‘y, near Leeds, 28 Jan. 
1888. llis nnnnory was short ly afltuwaials 
honoured by Mr. Swinburne, in a funereal 
ode of surpassing beauty. Imdibold himself 
was a, po(‘t of eonsiderabI(‘ mark; tlu^sotmets 
in his ' Annus Amorls,’ 1877, are inl(‘n*sting 
tolums of a refined and ])oelricaI mind, though 
por]ia‘i)s not one possesses the rmish and eon- 
contiraiion demanded by lids most, difkudt 
form of composit ion. 

[ Ath(!nieutii, 4 Feb. IHKH; laftsoiud know- 
ledge.] It. th 

INCHIQXJm, I.oKnsand La huh of. [See 
O’JiHIMX.] 

INCLEDON, BENJAMIN { I78(LI79(D, 
genealogist, baptised at. Billon, near Barn- 
staple, Devonshire, <1 .Inm* 1789, was the 
I second son, but tlui sueeessor to the. estate, 

' of Rob(ri, lucledon, of Bilt.on House, by bis 
I Biscond wife, lbmeb»p<b <luugbt.t*r id’ John 
I Sanford of Nimduaid, Sonn^rsid,, Tin* fatium 
was buried n.t Biltou on 9 Dtsa 1758, agi‘d 
88, and the motinn’on 80 Anril 1788. J'ludr 
son was cdue.atial at Blnntlefrsselmid/rivirr- 
ton, and in 1705 was i4eeti»d as a fiedfee of 
that foundation. Hii was also a Irusliinof 
(Jomyn or CJIiileoit’s fnai .English sclu)ol at 
Tiverton. With an amj)b< ^mlrimony, In* in- 
terested himstdf all Ins lite in tin* amnmit 
families of Dtwonsbirte lUclmrii Ibilwlnde 
refers to his skill in eompiling pedigrees 
{TvaditifyfiH mu! I, 2ti0), atnl 

the ' Stemmata Eorttiseuana,’ which lu^ 
drew up in 1795, form tiui basl® of the 
genealogies In Lord (fernmnt’s ' History of 
the Family of Fortescui*.’ For sonns un- 
known rimsou In^ Viifused to submit bis pitdi- 
grees to tlui ins])ection of INdwbtde, who 
thereupon addnsssiMl to him an angry Ithter, 
wliich is printed in tlui * ( brntbunan’s Maga- 
rine ' for A])ril 1791, p. 808, ami in bk 
' Traditions,’ i. 258 9. InelediUi pritiied at 
Exider, in 1792, at bis own exotmse, for the 
use of the governing body, a volumt« mditicd 
'Donations of Better IHumlell and oilier 
Benefactors to the bh-i'e (Irammar Htdiool at 
Tiverton,’ which was rtmrinted by t.be t rus- 
tees, with notes and audit ions, in 1804 and 
1820. His account of Ht, Margaret Hospital 
at niton appeared in tlu,^ ‘ Arcbau)logia,* xli. 
211-14, Ihs manuHcri])! collections on the 
Fortescuos are demosited with Lord For- 
teecue at Castle llill, near South Molton, 
Devonshire ; the rest* of his papers seem to have 
been dispersed. From 1758 until hisdeath 
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lio, was Tocordol* of Barnstaple, and took great 
delight in its municipal records. In dribble’s 
^Memorials of Barnstaple’ are copies of his 
lists of it.s mayors and members (pp. 197-205, 
219-25). rnclodon died at Barnstaple, after 
a long illness, on 7 Aug. 179(). He married 
at Tiverton in 1757 Margaret, second daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of John Newton of that 
town. She died at the Castle, Barnstaple, 
on 8 Bept. 1803. 

[Visitations of Devonshire, ed. Vivian, pp. 
408-0 ; Davidson’s Devon. Bibliography, p. 55 ; 
Chanter’s Ijil.. Hist, of Barnstaple, p. 66; infor- 
mation from Mr. Wchher-Incledon of Dunster.] 

W. P. C. 

INCLEDON, CHARLES (1763-1826), 
vocalist, the son of Bartholomew Incledon, 
surgeon, and Loveday, his wife, was baptised 
at Ht. Keverue, Cornwall, on 5 Feh. 17(53, as 
Bcmjamin, a name he afterwards discarded 
for ‘ Charle.s’ ( HoAsn and Oouhtney, Bihlio- 
ihmt (Jornuhinidf^j BuppL, ]). 263 ). The family 
i.s ])robahly a l)ratich of the Incledons of 
Bratt on in 1 )ovonshiro, who intermarried with 
tln^ ( Uintu's of Cornwall ( Vidtation ofDemn^ 
1(520). Ixudedon was sent to Exeter when 
was eight- t-o sing in the cat-hedral choir 
undtn* Lungdon and Jackson, hut after a few 
years he abandoned his studies, atid ran off 
to sea. About 1779 he was bound for the 
West indies on board the Formidable (Cap- 
tain Oleland). He afterwards changed to 
the Raiaonnable (Captain Lord Ilervey), and 
in 1782 saw some active service. In the 
meantime Incledon’s voice and talent had 
been noticed by his olHcers, who encouraged 
him in his wish to leave the navy and seek 
his fortune on the stagi^, and furnished him 
Ot is said) with letters of introduction to 
Cohnan and Sheridan; but if Incledon really 
ap])Ued to tlu^so managers, he failed to make 
any impression. He se(im8 to have obtained 
his first hearing at Southampton with Col- 
lins’s company in 1784as Alx)hon8o in Arnold’s 
Casth^ of AiJdaluaia.’ Twelve months later 
he a])p(^arod at Bath as Edwin in ‘Robin 
Hood,’ Rauscjsini among many friends there 
giving him valuable help and some instruc- 
tion. In the seasons of 1780 to 1789 Incledon 
sang at Vauxhall Gardens, and at length, on 
17 Sept. 1790, made his first ap])earance on 
the Ijondon stage at Covent Garden in the 
mrt of Dermot in Shield’s ‘Poor Soldier.’ 
The now singer’s fine tenor voice, correct ear, 
and finished shako (Paeke), won him popular 
favour, in si)iteof his unskilful acting (which 
was partly caused by a liad memory) and 
vulgar accent. For some time he and Mrs. 
Bi llington [q. v.] were the chief stars of Oovpt 
Garden Tlieatrc;, and Incledon’s connection 
with it lasted until 1815. lie was one of 


the eight representative actors who signed 
Holman’s ‘ Statement of the Differences sub- 
sisting between the Proprietors and Per- 
formers of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden,’ 
&c., in 1801 [see Holman, Joseph Geoege], 
but, unlike Holman, did not sever his con- 
nection with that house- At Coveiit Garden 
Incledon took the leading parts in Shield’s 
operas, Arne’s ‘Artaxerxes,’ the revival of the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ and other pieces, and he 
sometimes sang sailor-songs in costume be- 
tween the acts. He was also an enthusiast for 
church music, and was engaged for the sacred 
music concerts at the King’s Theatre under 
Linlev in 1792, and at the Lenten oratorios 
under John Ashley [q. v.] at Covent Garden, 
where he took part in the first performance of 
Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ on 28 March 1800 (he had 
sung before Haydn at a meeting of the Ana- 
creontic Society on 12 Jan. 1791). His name 
occurs only once, at Worcester in 1803, as a 
singer at the Three Choirs meetings ; but he 
frequently made provincial tours. On one of 
his journeys to or from Ireland he and his 
wife were shipwrecked, and narrowly escaped 
drowning. In 1816, the year after his seces- 
sion from Covent Garden, Incledon wrote to 
Robbins {Brit. Mus. MS. JEgerton 2334, fol. 
1) that ‘if he could get an eligible situa- 
tion at Drury Lane he should prefer it to 
anything.’ Incledon sailed for America, and 
first appeared at the Park Theatre, New 
York, on 17 Oct. 1817, as Hawthorn in ‘ Love 
in a Village,’ but did not create a favourable 
impression. His voice was past its prime, he 
was burly, careless in his dress, and poor as 
an actor (Records of the New York Stage, 
i. 329). He left New York in August 1818, 
took his leave of the stage at the English 
Opera House on 19 April 1822, and soon 
afterwards went to reside at Brighton. He 
died on 11 Feb. 1826 from a paralytic afiec- 
tion while on a visit to Worcester. He was 
buried in Hampstead churchyard. 

It was in ballads that the ‘marvellous 
sweetness and forcible simjilicity’ of Incle- 
don’a style were best heard (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1816, pt. ii. 1616). His favourite songs in- 
cluded Stevens’s ‘ The Storm,’ Gay’s ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,’ Shield’s ‘ Heaving of the Lead,’ 
and many love-songs by the same composer 
(see . Faieetjen, Indedoniani and VauxJiall 
Songster, Lond., 1808, 12mo). In ‘My bonny, 
bonny Bet, sweet Blossom,’ Incledon used 
his falsetto with great effect; but after some 
years he abandoned excessive use of it. His 
natural voice, full, open, and pure, ranged 
from A to G (fourteen notes), his falsetto from 
I) to E (or about nine notes) . Leigh Hunt and 
II. Crabb Robinson have commented on the 
singer’s awkwardness and vulgarity. ‘ J ustthe 
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mail I should have expected/ wrote the latter, 
after meeting him in a coach, 15 Oct . 1 

{Diary, i. 343), ^ seven rings on his Ungers, fi V( ^ 
seals onhis watch-ribbon, and a gold snullbi )X.’ 
Incledon was abvays restless and eccentiric 
in manner; good-natured, sometimes witty, 
generally coarse in his conversation. His 
irregular habits and eccentric ways annoyed 
Charles MatheAvs the elder, Avho Joined him 
in a year’s tour, and records tlai groat tri- 
umphs of the singer in Ireland (d/cwo/v.s-, i. 
149, 151). Moore (lUrssioLL, Lifr, i. {)(>), 
recalling certain reunions on tl)(.' island of 
Dalkey, near Dublin, where t.lie young wits 
of the town founded a mock kingdom and 
held a court, notes that Incledon Avas ktught-od 
as Sir Ohaxdes Melody on one occasion (in 
179r)),Avhen the singer visited the island Avith 
a party of friends. MathoAVS, at his own bene- 
fit on 4 June I810,])layedtho part of Ma(ihfiat h 
in tlie Mleggar’s 0])era,’ ami at tem])t(‘(l ^ tin*, 
voice and manner ox a cidebrat(*fl performer of 
that charactm* ’ ( Gunkst, vlU. 554). This was 
said by Donaldson to be a perfec*,t mimicry 
of Incledon’s person and voice. Incledon avms 
three times married. Dis first' wih* died in 
1800, tlie second, Miss IIoAveill of Bath, in 
1811 {Gent. May, vol. Ixx. pt. i. p, 93, voh 
Ixxxi. pt. i. p, 597). His third wife was in 
earlier life Mrs. Martha Hart. 

Two portraits by De Wdlde and a, third liy 
an unknoAvn artist represented Incledon as 
Maclieath. They are noAV in the Garrick 
Clul). Another portrait, a head in oils by 
Lawrance, Avas in 18()7 in the possession df 
Herr Brausewotter at VVagram. An etching 
of Incledon in the character of a sailor sing- 
ing ‘ The Storm ’ was ])ublishod by Knhm'ts. 

iucledon’s eldest son CiiAJtnKH Inclhdon 
( 1791-18()5), in spite of his dislike of the ]>ro- 
fession of an actor (IL G. Bobinhon, Diary, 
ii. 418), appeared at Drury Lane as Mmidows 
in ^Love in a Village’ on 3 Oct, ]8S29, under 
the patronage of Braham. His voice avus | 
tenor, and pure in quality. For many ytmrs 
he lived at Vienna as an English txnicher, 
and he died at Bad TLiflcr in 1805 (Foul, 
Xiayd7i m London, ]). 337), 

pict. of Music, 1827, i. 392 ; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music, ii. 2; Parke’s Memoirs, ii. 248; IluHsell’H 
Kepresentative Actors, p, 278; Bernartl’s Ih-tro- 
^ectionsof the Stage, vol. ii.; Donaldson’s Fifty 
Years of an Actor’s Life, p. 46 ; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser, X. 92 ; Georgian Era, iv. 289 ; Fra Al- 
manack, 1870; Boaso and Courtney’s Bibliotheca 
Qornubiensis, hi. 1241, Supplemcmt, p. 268, ancl 
GOUcctonea Cornubiensia, p. 4-06 ; authorities 
quoted above.] I. M. M, 

nH)XrLPHXJS (d, 962), king of Bcot- 
Xana or Alba, "^as the son of Constantine II 
succeeded Malcolm, the son of 
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Donald, in t>54. In las reign Dutiodln, tht^ 
fort of t lu‘ Anglian bkhvin (fbo future Edin- 
fnirgli), was evacuated liy the EnglLsln 
Avast he first .stiqi in the ext enMonef the Gelt 
kingdom ol' Alba south «)f (he Inulli nr Sf'et.s 
\Vnt,er. Imlidjihus dil'ealeti in Btndian a lleeti 
of tlu^ Norstnd kings, called vSunmrlidi iHa'aiim* 
they made their expediliiuis in Mimmer, and 
probably commandod by the Nims nf Eric 
liloody-Ax(*. ’rids is all tie* ‘ Ficli.vli Ghm- 
uicle’ records, Imt. the * Frnphecy td‘ St. 
H(‘rchau ’ adds that' Indulphus died, as ids 
fathm* Jiad died, at Si. Andrews, a statement 
I Avliicli .semusto inqdy 1 bat , like Gimstautinej 
be la‘came a monk, and is imamsisteni with 
tile assertion of a later and less trustworthy 
chronicler 1 hat' lieAvas killed by t In* Xersenuui 
ati Inviriuilen. lie Is .said Itf have ex|HdIetl 
b’ntiuuid, the bisliop of Alba, perliups because 
the bislio]) bail deprived 1 be Giildees of Lneb- 
leven of their islami in that loeh on cnnditiou 
of giving them food uml elotldng, and In- 
didphiis Avas a supporter of the ( 'uldee.^. hi- 
dulphus Avas suectMaled by Duff jo. vG, the 
sou of Malcolm. 

li'irtish Gliroiiiebi; Ibtgistrum Prierat.UH H, 
Andriae; Skiaie s Geltle Seotlaad, i. BUo.] 

M. 

ME, INI. or I.niiu INAd^/. 72fh, West- 
Saxon king, tin* son of tViired, an underking 
of Die VVest -Saxons, and ju'obalily of tlie tribe 
iuhaliil.ing Somerset, was, likt^ bis predecessor 
Gauhvalla ((I59M5H!t) |,j. v.j, of the line of 
Geawlin jq, v.j, and was ehosen lung of the 
\V (sst-Saxons in (IHK in tin* lifetime of Ids 
fatiuu-. His wife was rEtludburh, sister of 
the uiuh'Diiiig rEt helheard, and of the same 
I royal line as hiu' hnsbaiul, 1 n a West -eonnt ry 
legend, possibly of the tenth century, Ine in 
reijUHiseul ed ns a ceorl, who, in aecordaiH‘f» 
Avuth ii divine command, was lakmi from 
driving his father’s oxen at Somerton in 
SomerMot, and chosen liy the bishops anti 
n<)hl(*H at lamdon to bt* king of Engtaml Month 
t>f t lu4 1 1 umbtu' ; lu* murrit's Atl»*lburh, beirt'SH 
of the king of imrtlmrn Englami, at \VelI», 
ruloB ovortlu*Avhoh* etmnt ry, anti givi*M WMIm 
to Bishop Haniid [^tp v, j, wlu> inakt's it tim 
seat of his hislujpru*. ( IfUtmula, pp, 10-14 ; 
lor an e.xumination of this legiiiulsee 
MdHhirr Arvhf^alaykal Journal, .X V i u . ii. 1 7«- 
21)._ Following tlu' example of (’nuhvalla, 
Inc invaded Kent to avengi^ t he death of Mnl, 
tliB brother of (tiedwnlla, Avbo sfanuH also to 
liav(‘ biHui his own tit (»rimdm»t!ier, both Mul 
and Inc beltig ])robubIy the sons of a Wtd«h 
woman, Wilitred, Hu^ KmitiMh king, mot 
him in tJ94, and agreed to purcdinse peace by 
paying 1dm thirty thmiMund pieces of monay 
as a wergild for Mul. This war eMtablished \m 
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ftuprenaacy over all the country held by the 
En^diwli south of the Thames. Probably be- 
fon^ it ended he made an incursion into East 
An^’lia and routed all the forces of the kinp:;" 
(U)!!!, and as his way thither lay through 
Flssex it is natural to sup])ose that it was at 
this period that he gained supremacy over 
that kingdom also, including London, where 
he was certainly supreme before 694. It 
may moreover be inferred that in his war 
with Kenti Im had to deal with an alliance 
be, tween that liingdom, blast Anglia, and 
Essex, and that th(^ submission of Wilitred 
was constapumt upon the defeat of his allies. 
Sonn'. dilliculties arose between Tne and the 
ruhu’s of the East-Saxons in 705 about certain 
West -Baxon exiles who had botm received in 
Essex. ItU5 was willing to come to a, peaceful 
settlemimt, and agreed to meet the East- 
Ha xon ruh'.rs at a eonfcnamce at Brentford in 
<>ctol)t',r to submit the matter to the two , 
hIs]io])s of the East- and AVest-Saxons, and j 
loabidt*by t lafir d(H‘.ision. In 710, in company 
with Nunmi, his kinsman, and ])robably his 
HUC(U‘Ssor as umfn'king in Somerset, ho made 
war on ( Ou’ent, kingof th(‘, Brit ish Byvnaint, 
and puthim to tlight. Tliis war stunns t.o have 
advanctnl tin* W(^st-Saxon boundary from 
tlie (^hiant.oek hills, to which it had been ex- 
tended by the conquests of Centwine [q. v.], 
over the western districtB of Houn'rset., and 
it was probably during the course of it that 
Ine buut a fortress on the Tone, from \yhich 
the town of Taunton has sprung. It is not 
xmlikely that his kingdom included some part 
of I )evonshi,re, for there is reason to believe 
that Ext^ter was partly at least peopled by 
English in his time. 'Two years later died 
his only brother Ingild, who, as the great- 
grand fatluir of Egbert fq. v.], becanu) the 
forcdather of the West.-Saxon "kings of Eng- 
land. Tn 715 th(^ Mercians under Ce.olred 
fq. V.] invaded Wessex, and after a despe- 
rat(dy coxitested battle at Wanborough were 
forced by hw to rotrciat, In 715 he vSup- 
pri^Hsed t'he ridiellion of two mthelings of the 
race of Oerdic, and ])robably of the rival line 
of Oeol, which had been set aside after the 
death of CJentwine. One of them, named 
Cynewulf, he slew ; the other, Eadbriht, in 
perhaps in alliance with the Welsh, 
seijjecf onlne’s new fortress, Taunton, but was 
driven out by his queen Bhholburh. Ead- 
briht then lied for refuge to Surrey and Sus- 
sex. Ine made war on the South-Saxona, 
and in 725 slew the mtheling. Between 690 
and 693 he published a series of laws, the 
earliest extant specimens of West-Saxon 
Itigislation. In the preamble he states that 
they were made with the counsel ^and teach- 
ing of his father, Conred, of Heddi [q. v.], his 


bishop, and Erkenwald [q. v.], his bishop, 
with all his ealdormen, the witan of his 
people, and a large assembly of God’s ser- 
vants. The mention of Erkenwald shoves 
that London was then included in his do- 
minions. His laws are of the nature of 
amendments of custom, and deal chiefly with 
penalties and compensations for injuries. 
Some relate to church matters, such as the 
baptism of children, the payment of church- 
scot, and the jurisdiction of bishops. A special 
interest attaches to those which concern the 
Welsh within the West-Saxon kingdom, for 
they illustrate the change in the treatment 
of the conquered people consequent upon the 
acceptance of Christianity by their conquerors. 
Under Ine English and Welsh lived peace- 
fully side by side, and his laws recognise the 
right of the' Welshman to hold property, and 
declare the weight to be given to his oath 
and the legal value of his life. While he was 
in an inferior position to the Englishman he 
was protected by the law, and had a definite 
place in the state. Personally it is evident 
that Ine had some close relations with the 
AVelsh, who seem to adopt his exploits as 
those of their legendary hero, Ivor, turning 
English victories under Ine into Welsh vic- 
tories under Ivor. A wild legend makes him 
marry a second wife, named W ala, after whom 
the name AVales is said to have been adopted 
in place- of Cambria, receiving through her 
Wales and Cornwall, and uniting English and 
Britons under his rule ; it is possible that this 
imaginary Welsh wife maj be a survival of 
a tradition of an actual AVelsh mother. Ine 
was renowned for his piety as well as his 
vigour in war. He was a benefactor to Glas- 
tonbury, and is said to have built the first of 
the churches raised to the east of the ancient 
wooden clmrcli of British times. His preser- 
vation of the sanctuary of the conquered 
people may be connected with his other re- 
lations with them. While he certainly did 
not, as tradition asserts, place a bishop’s see 
at AVells, it is extremely likely that he was 
a benefactor, if not a founder, there. At 
Abingdon lie annulled a number of grants 
previously made to the monastery, but after- 
wards endowed it richly. A fellow-worker 
with his kinsman Aldhelm [q. v.], abbot of 
Malmesbury, he obeyed all Aldhelm’s wishes 
and carried out his plans. Aldhelm’s effort to 
persuade the AVelsh to conform to the Homan 
Easter must have been agreeable to Ine,, and 
his success may to some extent have been 
due to the king’s influence. On the death of 
Bishop Heddi, Ine carried out the scheme, 
proposed some years before, of dividing the 
West-Saxon diocese by creating in 705 the 
bishopric of Sherborne, to which Aldhelm was 
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appointed as first loishop. The inHun'ocl ion 
of the a 3 tlielings and the South- Sfixon war 
seem to have disgusted Ine ■with the world, 
and in 725 or 720, after he had roigiKal tliirt y- 
seven years, he abdicated, and, in coiipiany 
with his wife, /Ethelburh, made a ])ilgriniage 
to Home, ■where he died apparently soon aft er 
his arrival {Gastci IhntiJiawnj p. d(S5). Ac- 
cording to a legend he was persinidcd to ri!- 
sign the crown by yEthell)urli, who, aftia* ho^ 
had held a feast with kingly static in one, ol 
his houses, and liadgone on towards ?inothor, 
ordered his steward to iill tihe houRo with 
refuse and filth, and cause a sow and lim* 
litter to lie in the bed on which lu^ had sh^pt-. 
Then she caused him to retairn, and, pointing 
out the change, discoursed to him on tins | 
vanity of earthly pomp, lh)r dtivic.e was suc- 
cessful. On arriving at Rome, where In* was 
received by Oregory JI, he forboiH^ tiO mnln^ 
a public show of his religion by ado]>ting tin*, 
tonsnre as others did, dnissed in tln^ gannents 
of a man of plebeian rank, and lived (pdndly j 
with his wife. Their deaths are said t.e have 1 
been followed by miracles. Iiie’s si situs w(n'(s | 
Gwenburh and Outhburh [tp v.], who foumhal ; 
Wiinborne nunnery. He was succu'edtul in i 
Wessex by his brother-in-law yhitlnd heard. | 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. aim. C88-'~7^H ; Klorinieo, i 
ann. 688-728 (Engl. Hist. Hoc.) ; Henry ot limit- , 
ingdoii, pp. 723-5 (Mon. Hist. Brit.); Willinin 
of Malmesbury’s Qesta Itcgum, i. cc. 35-8 (Engl, 
Hist. Soc.), Gesta Pontiff, pp. 101, 354, 37*1, 38t), ' 
385 (Polls Series) ; Glaston. Antiq. p. 3U), Oalo ; , 
Hist.Abingdon,i.9, 13, 120,ii.272 (UollHSHries); ; 
Kemble’s Codox I)ipl. i. 83 (Engl. IfiHt . Soc.) ; 
Brut, ann. 683, 698 (Kolia Series) ; n!St.oriola, * 
Eccl. Docs. pp. 10-1,4 (Cam (Ion Soc.) ; Id her ^ 
CnsturaaruTO, n. ii. 638, 639 (Bolls SurieH) ; 
Haddan and Stubbs’s Reel. Hoes. iii. 214,219, . 
274; Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, pp, 45-06 ; Stubbs’s 
Select Charters, pp. 60, 61 ; Freeman’s Old Eng- 
lish History, pp. 70-2 ; Somersetshire Arehoeol. 
Proc., ‘InOj’by B. A. Freeman, xvin, ii. 1-60, xx. i 
ii. 1-57; Green’s Conquest of England, pp. 199, 
386, 388, 392,] W. B. 

IMETT, JOHN (1647-1717), churcli lib- 
torian, was descended from a Huguenot 
family, Inette of Picart^, which settled in 
England. His father, Eichard Inett, mar- 
ried a lady of the family of Hungerford of 
Down A.mpney, Gloucestersluro, and lived 
on a small income at Eock, near Bewdley. 
For the sake of the education of his children 
he removed to Bewdley, where John, IiIb 
second son, was brought up at the grammar 
school. At the age of fourteen John was 
given an exhibition on the foundation of the 
Earl of Leicester,^ and went up to University 
College, Oxford, in 1G61. He was not, how- 
ever, matriculated till 17 July 166S(77mver- 


,sv7// (■ttUri/t' A(hiil'<siu)i Ih* c I’ uduutml 

B.A. in lihhJ ami M.A. in \vm. He namived 
ji s]) 0 (*ini jii'ivilege, for hi* wa^^mahiiimd iliau-mi 
hy 1 he fhshep of< Jhmeester nn 22 Srpt . 1<5H7, 
wh(‘U he had md eompleft'd his IWfUty-tirHl. 
year. This is the mure remarkable as it dees 
net. seem to liave fa'im done witlj any im- 
mediate view to rlerieai work, Inelt appa- 
rently pursued his studies at Oxforrl. where 
after'a. time he was presenli'd to tiu- n^elury 
of St. Ehhe’s. There he mmie thenn|un!n|l 
auce of Thomas llarlow, td'terwanls la>*hop 
of laueolu, who reeoiumemletl him to Sir 
Eieliard Newdigaie, oti w*iuise reeommeuda« 
tioii he was presented hy llte erown to the 
vicarage of Nuneaton, W'arw iekshire,iji HH 
and acted as Newiligate’s ehaplnin at Arhnry, 
Therein IdSOjje married Maty , daughter of 
the U(‘V. Riehard HarriMou, ehnneellor of the 
catheilral ehureh of IJehlield, (hi I Ang. 
KJHl he ]u*eachetl an assize sermon at War- 
wiek, wliieh was puiilished, ft shows thal 
Im*tf luid eniight the projier spirit of his age, 
(auuhined loyalty to the king with detest at hm 
ofpoperv, and wan dexterous itt reeotnmemi- 
itig t his c.omhinal hm as t he pnnaeea for poiit i« 
(uil and religious diMeontent, In hVlirtmry 
I(5H2 Bisluqi Barlow nt>poiuted him precentor 
of lummln tkilhedral, and in IHsh he wub 
presented hy the deati and efmpter to the 
living of Tunsor In Northamptonshire, In 
I (IHiS lie imhiished a little liooii of devotions, 
Mhiidi* to the Uevout Christian/ to whlrli 
he added a second part in UUt2, Mlnide to 
Rcp(*ntanci*.’ These hooks enjoved conshh*r- 
able poimlnrity in their day '; tn ITRI were 
issu(*d the sixleentlj edition of the lirst am! 
the teidhinUt inn of tin* second. In ITIKtlm 
xyas ajipolnlcd chaplain in ordinary to Wil- 
liam III. Pi'i'liapH hecauMC Catnhrttlge was 
nearer Lincoln than Oxford, and he wished 
to use its library* he was incortiorated mem- 
ber of St . Johi/s ( Ollege, ( kunhridge, in 1701, 
and look tin* degree of B.B, in tlint tmiver- 
Hity, to which In* Himt. two of his wens, In 
1700 he resigned the living of Ibnsor in 
favour of his son lUclmrd* am! took instead 
that of Clay worth, Nottinghamshire. In 
1714 he was presentod hy the crown to the 
more valuable living tif Wirkaworth, Bcrhy- 
shire (Cox, /F*r6//^f/nVc CVn/rc/ic##, iv. 52! ). 
He died in 1717, and a simple lahiet was 
erected by Ins widow to his mmnory in Lin- 
coln Cathedral ( WtmuH, (MfMrailtj p. 542j, 
Inett’s claim t(} rememhratnm rests on hw 
book H)rigines Anglicmme/ of which the 
firab volume was published in I iomlon in 1 70 L 
IliH object in writing was to dll the gup be- 
tween two great, books of his own time, 
Stillingfloet’s ^Origlni's BritiinnicaC ami 
Burnetb aibtory of the Hefonnation.’ In 
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tliiH undertaking’ he was helped by the advice 
of Keniiett ( Ballard MBB,, Bodleian Library, 
XV. 27), and his first volume was well re- 
ceived. It was, however, full of printers’ 
errors, sorely to Inett’s annoyance; and when 
the second volume was ready he made over 
the copyright to the Oxford University Press, 
by whicli it was printed in 1710. Advancing 
years prevented him from fulfilling his ori- 
ginal desig’n, and his two volumes folio only 
embrace the history of the English church 
from 401 to 1210. llis book is well and 
clearly written, and is chiefly concerned with 
tracing the ])rogress of papal aggression 
on the liberties of the English church. It 
has tlu^ merit of ])ursuing definite points and 
is well arranged; but it is not conceived 
on a high levtd of scliolarsliip or accuracy. 
It had a certain vogue in its own time, and 
was rcmublished, edited by Griffiths, Oxford, 
1855; but the frequent corrections required 
from the editor show that the mistakes were 
duo to the author as much as tn the printer. 
At, tile timi‘. of the appiairance of the book 
Heanu^ jiulgtid that Inett d(q)ended too 
much on Htscond-liand authorities, had no 
knowltulge of manuscript authorities, and said 
little that was new ; but, he regardtal him as 
^ vir plane prolius et, intt^gor ’ {OdlectionB, ii. 
f847, lii. 4(J, 195). As a matter of fact Inott’s 
book was rapidly superseded by Collier’s 
* Ecclesiastical llistory,’ which wa,s founded 
upon sounder knowledge. Inett, indeed, 
was rather a man of scholarly tastes than a 
student. Browne Willis speaks of his ^Ool- 
lectioTiH ’ as being useful to him for his ' Sur- 
vey of Lincoln Cathedral’ (p. 88). 

[Life by Griffiths prefixed to tho_ edition of 
the Origines, 1855; Komiott’s Collections, Lans- 
downe MS. 987, t 244; Wood’s Fasti _ Oxoni- 
enses, ed. Bliss, ii. 808 ; Kichol, son's Historical 
Library, pp. 102, 109 ; Hoarrio’s CollectiouH (Ox- 
ford Hint Hoc-), i. 822 ; Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, iv. 450.] M. C. 

INTGALTOK, WILLIAM (1794-1866), 
paint, (ir and buikhsr, born in 1794, was son of 
a Hboemak(U' at Worplesdon, Surrey. He 
lived Tor a longtime at Eton, where hi‘. painted 
domestic and rustic scenes. From 1 81 6 to 
1826 he was a contributor to the lioyal Aca- 
demy and other London exhibitions. In 
1 82 1 be ])ubliHhed lithographed views of Eton, 
which have some merit. About 1826 his 
health broke down, and he ceased to x>ractise 
as an artist. lie became an architect and 
l)tul(ler at Windsor, and resided at Clewer. 
Subsequently lu^ removed to the Isle of 
Wight, and died in 1866 

[Hodgravo’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1700-1880; Koyal Acad. Catalogues; 
information from E. Ingalton Drake.] L. C. 


INGE or YKGE, HUGH, H.D. 1528), 
archbishop of Dublin and lord chancellor of 
Ireland, born at Shex)ton Mallet, Somerset- 
shire, became a scholar of "Winchester Col- 
lege in 1480 (Kiubx, TVinchester Scholars, p. 
80), and in 1484 became scholar, and in 1488 
fellow, of New College, Oxford, where he 
graduated in arts and resided until 1496., He 
travelled in foreign parts, and received the 
degree of D.D. from a continental university, 
being incorporated in the same degree at 
Oxford on 3 April 1511 {O.vf. XJnw. Beg., 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 75). On his return home he 
was successively prebendary of East Harp- 
tree in the diocese of Bath and Wells, sub- 
chantor of Wells, guardian of W^pulham in 
the diocese of Lincoln, prebendaiy of Aust in 
the collegiate church of "Westbury and dio- 
cese of W^orcester, with the vicarage of Wel- 
low in Bath and Wells annexed, vicar of 
Oldeston in Lincoln, and of Boulting (which 
he held from 1609 to 1612) and Weston Zoy- 
land (in 1508), both on the presentation of 
the abbot and convent of Glastonbury. He 
was at Home in 1504, when Cardinal Adrian 
de Castello [see Adrian] was elected to the 
see of Bath and 'Wells. On 13 Oct. of that 
year Ileni’y VII directed Inge, with Silvestro 
Gigli [q. V.], hishop of W^orcester, and Robert 
Shirborno, dean of St. Paul’s, then the king’s 
orators at the papal court, to administer to 
the cardinal the oaths of fealty and allegiance 
to the English king, and to receive from him 
a renunciation of all prejudicial clauses in 
the apostolic bulls connected with his trans- 
lation. 

Inge soon attracted the favourable notice 
of Wolsey, and to that minister he owed, he 
tells ns, his promotion in 1512 to the Irish 
bishopric of Meath. At the suggestion of 
Campeggio, the official payments due from 
the new bishop were reduced from sixteen 
hundred florins to a thousand, in considera- 
tion of the diminished extent of the dio- 
cesan lands. While bishop of Meath luge 
caused the ancient rolls of proxies, synodals, 
&c., to be transcribed, and the copy is 
extant. In 1521 he was appointed to the 
archbishopric of Dublin. In 1527 he was 
made lord chancellor of Ireland, and held 
the office until his death, being ‘ accounted a 
person of great probity and justice’ ([Wood, 
Athence Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 7 32). He strongly 
sympathised with Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth 
earl of Kildare [q. v.], and his party, _ and 
protested in a letter written toAVolsey, jointly 
with Chief-justice Bermingham, against Kil- 
dare’s imxinsonment in 1528, and against the 
accusation of treason brought against him. 
Polydore Vergil gives Inge, whom he mis- 
calls Hugo Hynk, the character of ^ an honest 
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of Christ Church Cathedral, Dut)!!!!, ed, 1811, {»■ 

3i) ; Leoper’s Historical Handbook of Ht. I’at.rick’H 
Cathedral, Dublin, 2iid edit. p. 8t) ; Calendar of 
State Papers, Ireland, 1509^78; luttorH and 
Bapers, For. and Dorn., Hen. VIII, 1. 
iv.pt. ii. 1526-8; Bagwoll’s Ireland under the 
Tudors,!. 150, 290-1.] lb H. II 

ingelend, TlIOMAvS (JL 15(50), dra- 
matist, studied, according to hifi own ai-.- 
count, at Oambridgii/, and is said to liavti 
belonged to Christ’s College. He may h(^ 
the Thomas Ingelend who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and coheiress of Walter A|)- 
parye, and had a son William, who as ludr 
of ‘his mother claimed co])yli()ld lands at 
Clylie, Northamptonshire (CaL Vhmi, Pwe, 
temp.Bliz. ii, 263]. lie was author of ‘_A 
Ihetie and Now Enterlude called the Dis- 
obedient Child. Compiled by Thomas In- 
gelend, late Student in Cambridge,’ London 
(by Thomas Colwell), n.d. A prayt^r lor 
queen Elizabeth concludes this very rudi- 
mentary essay in dramatic art. Its dattunay 
be assigned to 1500. A ballad on the obedi- 
ence of children, licensed to Colwell, the 
publisher of the interlude, in 15(54-5, may ’ 
have been suggested by InLmhmd’s work. 
The interlude was reprinted by J. (.). llalli- 
well for tbe Percy Society in 1848, and in 
Mr. W. 0. Hazlitt’s edition of Dodsloy’s ‘ Old 
Plays ’ (XL. 266 sq.) in 1874. 

[Cooper's Athense Cantab, ii. 240, 554 ; Col- 
lier’s Reg. Stationers’ Company, 1557-70, p. 
■qs (Shaksp. Soc.); Collier’s Hist. Engl Dmm. 
'Poetry, ii. 360.] B. L, 

: ; (1621 P-1083), 

4iyi#, bom about 1621, was apparently a 
' of pri&tot' Se graduated M.A. at 

d^htbnrgh, was incorp^^^ on that degree 

NUt OamMdge In 1644^ and on 11 June oi tie 
same ye^r Tya?;; appointed fellow of Queens’ 
Oollege^by'b^^-gf'the Earl of M^mchester. 
He is said^tulljaye^b^ by tie 


of niiiHiiu To a romonslrnnco upon wliich 
s(>tuu(‘s of indulgonco Mr. Digolo ropHcd : 
‘*Tak(^ away Music, tuko away my Itfo’'" 
(John Evans, C///*o//f>/fy//m/ Out it nr f/ i/tf* 
Jliftfttrt/ of /iriMittf^ Bristol, IHiM*]*. !B2noto), 
Wlum'uilpoiuf (m 1 cliaplnin iiud * roclor {'luuH 
to Ibilstrndu Wdiitoltnioi whoscacquuintnnco 
Im made during tln^ latlmA rccord(‘rHliip of 
Bristol) on bis mnlmssy to Swodmi in No- 
vombur 16555, Ingolo carried with him muuo 
com])OHit ions of Benjamin Hogers |ij.v,J, who 
obtained the degree of Mus.B. at I amtiridgo 
in 1(558 through Ids in{crv<mtiom llogers's 
pieces were played several times before (^msm 
Christina. ( bi iatving England A ndrew Mar- 
vell addressed to him tin’ nntst tdabitrntt* 
his Batin poems, wblcli be also translated 
mtoEnglisli (MAitVHbb, B er^s,efl, HrosnrtJ, 
403" 1 55 )* When I ngelo depart ed from Sweden 
thecpiemiprtwmted him wit ha gold medal In 
1658 he proceedtai DJI at Hxibrd was 
readmitted to Ids Eton fellfiwsbip on 12 July 
1660 ("llAUWoon, Alumni PJlon, p, 76), He 
died in August 1683, aged 62, and was burled 
in Eton CollegiAJinpel (//a pp, 7*3 4 ; epitaph 
in Oolo JfA. 5831, f. 55). By his wife Mtyw 
he had four or Hve sons ami a daughter (wt 11, 
B, G, 0, 114, Drax), 3Vo of his sons, Na- 
thaniid and John, were scholars of Eton and 
afterwards fellows of King’s ( Jolh*ge, Cam- 
brulgo (Hakwood, pp, 256, 260), lie was the 
friend and correspondent of Dr, Jolin Worth- 
ington. 

I ngelo was author of a rtdiginus romance 
entitled ‘BentivoUo and Uraiuad 2 pts., fol, 
London, 1660, of which other editions ap- 
peared in 1 660, 1673, and 1682; twosorroons 
which were printed In 1650; and ^ A Dis- 
course conceniing UcpantancedHvo,London. 
1677. He compoge(l a Latin poem calhai 
^ Hymnus Eucharisticus,’ which, set to music 
by Eogers in four parts, was performed on 
5 July 1660 in the tluildhall, when the cor- 
poration of London entertained the royal 
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family and the two houses of parliament 
(IlAWxrNS, Hist, of Music, ed. 1853, ii. 583, 
933). In 1739 Francis Peck published 'Nine- 
teen Letters,’ written by Henry Hammond, 
1).D., 'to Mr. P. Staninoug’h and Dr. N. 
Ing'olo,’ but only the last letter is addressed 
to Ingelo. 

[Cole M8. 5873, f. 6 ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet, 
xix. 23‘2; Worthington’s Diary and Correspond- 
oneo (Chotham Soc.), i. 36, 112, and elsewhere j 
Whitoloek(^’s Swedish Embassy (Reeve), i. 77, 
and olsuwherc; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1652-3 
pp. 125, 130, 487, 16t53-4 p. 164; notes kindly 
supplied by the Rev. Dr. Lnard and the Rev. 
W. CK Soarlo.] D. C. 

ING-ELRAM {<l 1174), bishop of Glas- 
gow, was brother of Elias, laird of Dunsyre, 
Lanarkshire. He was rector of Pe(3bles and 
archdeacon ot‘ Glasgow, and in 1151 was made 
by King David chancellor of Scotland, an 
ohice in which ho was continued by Malcolm 
IV. J n 1 159 be defended the Scottish church 
at the council of Norham in opposition to the I 
pridnnsions of Archbishop Roger of York, 
and afterwards went on a mission to the 
, Roman curia with the same object. In 1164 
lui was (ihaitiid bishop of Glasgow, and was 
€ons(‘crat.ed by Pop(i Ah^xauder HI at Sens 
on Oei., despite the opposition of Roger’s 
envoys. In 1173 ho opposed the war with 
England* Jordan PYntosme describes him on 
this occasion as 'the btist of the clergy’ of 
Scotland {Chron* Btophm, Henry 11, (vntl 
liichard 1, iii. 236, Rolls Ser.) Ingelram 
died on 2 Ftd). 1174. He is Bometimos given 
tlu^ surname of Newbigging. Dempster, 
after his usual manner, ascribes to him 'Epi- 
stobo’and treatise's ' In Evangelia Dominica- 
lia,’ and ' Ratioties Regni Adminiatrandi,’ 
wliich ar(% no doubt hetitious {llist. Ecol. ix. 
736). 

[Chron. Mi4r(iSo (Baniiatyno Club) ; Gordon's 
Scol u'hrorucon, ii. 471-2; Tannor’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib. p. 421) ; Grub’s Eccl Hist. Scot. i. 287.] 

0. L. K. 

INGENHODSZ, JOHN, M.D. (1730- 
1799), physician and physicist, was born at 
Brefla m 1730, and educated for the medical 
pia)f(msif)n. He practised for six years in the 
Netluu'lands, and came to England in 1764 
or 1765. After spending more than three 
years in or near Ijomlou, during which time 
Ixe followcal the, tiew ])raetice of inoculating 
Hmall“]JOx in its mitigated form, which liad 
hee.n introduc(al by l)r. W, Watson at the 
Foundling Hospital and by Dr. Dimsdale in 
H'ertfonlHhiro, he was selected by Sir ^ John 
IMngle in 1768 to proceed to Vienna to inocu- 
late Hcvcn-al nnunhers of the imperial family of 
Austria, 1 )imadale having himself been sent for 

VOL. xxvtii. 


ill July of that year to inoculate the Empress 
Catharine at St. Petersburg. Ingenhousz re- 
ceived early in 1769 a pension for life from the 
emperor of nearly 600 Z., and was made body 
physician to Joseph II and Maria Theresa, and 
aulic councillor. Pie remained some years in 
Vienna, and set up a laboratory for physical 
experiments, which the emperor is said to have 
frequented. In his endeavours to introduce 
inoculation into Austria he was opposed by De 
Haen, then at the head of the medical school 
of Vienna (Hasek). In 1775 he began to 
send researches to the Royal Society, the 
first of the series having been made at 
Leghorn in 1773 upon the torpedo-fish, a 
favourite subject of study in those days. He 
contributed nine papers in all to the ' Phi- 
losophical Transactions,’ the last appearing 
in 1782 ; five treated of electricity and mag- 
netism, and four of the atmospheric gases. 
In 1779 he came back to London, and was 
elected F.R.S. He appears to have spent 
most of his remaining years in England, a 
prominent figure in scientific circles, always 
willing to show his experiments to his friends, 
especially considerate, it is said, to young 
people, and noted for his simple and kindly 
disposition. When on a visit to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne at Bowood, in the autumn of 
1798, shortly after Jemier’s essay on cow-pox 
came out, he made inquiries as to the W'ilt- 
shire milkers’ experiences of the alleged pro- 
tective against small-pox, and formed an 
opinion adverse to Jenner’s contention, hut 
confined his opposition to a private letter, and 
declined further controversy. Pie was taken 
ill during a visit to Bowood in the autumn 
' following, and died there on 7 Sept. 1799. 

. Besides his papers sent to the Royal Society, 
his chief work was ' P]xperiments on Vege- 
tables, discovering their great Power of puri- 
fying the common Air in Sunshine, but in- 
juring it in the Shade or at Night,’ London, 
1779 (French translation by the author, with 
additions, 2 vols., Paris, 1787-9). This con- 
tained the discovery, also ascribed to Saus- 
sure, of plants in the sunshine giving ofi' oxy- 
gen, and in the shade carbonic acid. A col- 
lection of his papers was published at Paris, 
'Nouvelles experiences et observations sur 
divers objets de physique,’ 2 vols., 1785-9. 
A collection in German was published by 
Molitor at Vienna in ]782. Plis work on 
the ' Respiration of Plants ’ also appeared at 
Vienna in 1786. A work in Latin, Vienna, 
1795, called 'Miscellanea Physico- Medica,’ 
edited by Scherer, is a series of liis open letters 
to foreign savants, chiefly on questions of 
pneumatics. In 1796 he sent to the board 
of agriculture an essay on 'The Food of 
Plants and the Renovation of Soils.’ An en- 
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waved portrmt is prefixed to the M’ixiieri- <;liiefi>»>l.e-mimii;4'lhe eliurriiej^ wi.lelilie l, 
ments on Vegetahlea.’ I Imuule.l, It wiisthnmah liiiiiihe Mnnivii 

[Ingonhousz’s Lottro 1.1 JVI. (Jhais, 17GH ; (Unlit’ 

Mag. October 1799, p. 900 ; Oe()rgiaiibb‘a,iii.4Hf) 

Baron’s Life of Jonner, vol. i. ; (^oclofnn, 14 
Nederl. Tiidsclir. voor OenneHb., 1H77), A(il. ii. 

285, qiroted by Haser, (btBo.ln dor Mndiinn, 

ii. 1074.] 

INGHAM, BENJAMIN (171^-177:^), 
tlie Yorkshire evangelist, lioinv at (hssett, 

Yorkshire, on 11 June 17 12, was non o( Wil- 
liam Ingham, who lived at one time ati Dews- 



1730, and gradiiatt 
twenty years of age h(' joined t/he litit le band 
nicknamed Metlio(list;s, which med wiudcly 
at Oxford under tlie leadership of Jolin and 
Charles Wesley. Ingham was one of ihe 
moat active members of the. (•om])any. lie 
was ordained by Ibisho]) Potter at. Christ 
Church in June 1735, and in October bo suileil 
with the Wesley brothers to Georgia, which 
they reached in February of the following 
year. During the long voyage Ingham taught, 
the children on board, and read aloud to al 1 who 
wouldhear. Alter thirteen months’ labour ns a 
missionary, he returned to England, and threw 
himself heartily into evangelistic: work at 
home. 'While abroad he had seen a good deal 
of the Moravians, and a visit which lie iiaid 1 0 
their headquarters at llemhutt, and to Count 
Zinzendorf at Marienborn, deepened his at- 
tachment to them. Without formally scqia- 
rating from the Anglican ohurcdi, lie joined 
the Moravian brotherliood in .England, and 
became a prominent member of tluur Mis- 
sionary Society for the Furtherance of the 
Gospel. Ilis adoption of some of their 
mystical doctrines led to a severance from 
the Wesleys, although the jiersonal friend- 
ship between them remained unbroken. Ing- 
ham preached extensively in Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and the midland counties, Ibrming 
a large number of societies, but, unlike .lohn 
Wesley, leaving to others the work of con- 
solidating them. While carrying on his 
evangelistic work he became intimate with 
the family of the Earl of Huntingdon, whose 
youngest daughter, Lady Margaret Hastings, 
niarried on 12 Nov. 1741, 

From this time until his death Ingham’s 
kph^was at Aberford, near Tadcaster, whence 
te C^eixtihxi^d his labours, often accompanied 
by K&^if^y W^ warmly approved and for- 
Vyatded.i^i^j transference of his 
sodietie$:iufSorkslure,,and Lancai&hire to the 

yi742. lugham 
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hud 

lUH 

ol)t aim'd tlmlr sett I'lncut. at I’liimudi, 'm*ar 
Pmlsi'y, \’orksbirc, in 1711. fdu’ a (iinu 
tluwAmid him a yearly rmii fur tlm laud, and 
huiit u]Hm it an exfunsiw* range of huusus ami 
h1iu])M. It was aft i-rwurds grnntud tutiioni un 
a Icaso of live hundred yunrs. After twelve 
years of assoidatiun, Ingham tunml lie* in- 
creasing nrrugane.e of the Moravian hrethrru 
intoleralde, Jimi separated Itvmi them. About 
iglity eongregatioim, 1 1ieneeldrwaial known 
as InghnuiiteH, retained 1 heir eonneet ion with 
him and his feUow-lnhouri'rs JamoH Alien, 
Lawrence, Willium, and Chri>totdmr Butty, 
James Hartley, ami Biehard Smil (i. Tlumgli 
his coagregnl ions were prai’lieully indepeii- 
d(mti cdmre.hes, they regarded Ingham astlmir 
Inawl. 

In 1755, when Ingham ntlemletl thennimul 
eonlermua'. of Wesley and his ]moaclmrs at 
I auals, he proposed todiscus^svil It t heW’esieys 
the nmalgnmatimi of his stadet ios with tln^ 
methodists; hut while! ?harles, who etmt inm*d 
tluaiugli life Inghiinfs ardent friend, btvouretl 
the idea, John <ibje<netl, ami mtJbing came of 
it.. 

In 17(10 Ingham largely adopt etl tin* hazy 
views of Itolaa't Sandeman, wmt, svitli John 
Glas |cp v.j, gainetl many tulhmamJH in tin* 
nort h. The int rodtiction of t hese views led, 
after embittered cont.rov«»rHY, to the disrup- 
tion of many of tlm lughaniitt* (dmi’cln^s. 
Without eolu'sion or diMciplbn', most of them 
were incorporated with oth(‘r sects, duefly 
with the methodists, Not. more tluui thirteen 
remained Inytil to Cngham. d'ho diaithof lits 
wife, Lady Margamt, took plac.e on April 
17(18, and he died at Aherford in 1772, agml 
(10. 

Ingliam was an amiabli^ man, zealous hi 
all Christian work, but lacking in stable 
judgment. He published a eolhaition of 
liymna for use in his (anigri^gatimm, lanals, 
1748; and wrote a small volitnu', *A Dis- 
course on the Faith and Hope of the Gos- 
nelf Leeds, 17(13, containing his views of re- 
ligion us derived from Sandeman and Glas, 

[Fostar’a Alumni Oxon. ; Tyermatfs Oxford 
Methodists, 1873;] W. B. L. 


INGHAM, GHAllLEH 0 ROM WELL 
(179(^“18(:J3), painter, born m Dublin in 179B, 
was descended from an olltcer in (horn well's 
army. He showed a taste for painting at a 
very early age, and when thirteen studied at 
the Dublin institution. After one year ha 
became pupil to William Gumming (^/i, 1797- 
1828) [mv.], with whom he remained four 
years. jE.e obtained a premium from the Dub- 
lin Academy for a picture of * The Death of 
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Cleopatra.’ In 18it) he went with his family 
to America, and settled in New Yoric. He 
soon obtained employment as a portrait- 
painter. Eventually he became noted for his 
skilful poi traits of women and children. His 
miniatures were also much admired. Among 
his figure portrait.s may be mentioned a scene 
from ^ iJon J nan.’ Ingham was one of the ori- 
ginal members of the National Academy of 
Hesign in America, and afterwards vice-pre- 
sident, lie was also one of the originators 
of the Sketching Society in New York. He 
died Ihore in IBb^h 

[Dunlap’s Hist-, of Iho Arts of Design in the 
Unitcul States ; Champlin and Perkins’s Port, of 
Painters.] L. 0. 

ING-HAM, Sm JAMES TAYLOH 
(1805-1800), police magistrate, born 17 Jan. 

3 805, was a younger son of J oshua Ingham 
of nialceIlall,yorkahire,hy Martha, daughter 
of James Paylor, of Halifax. He was edu- 
ca,ted at Trinity Colhige, Cambridge, and 
graduai-iid JhA. 1829 and M.A. 1832. In 
1832 h(5 was called to the bar at the Inner 
P’emple ; In^ joitied the northern circuit aiid 
priictiscul at. 'the West Riding sessions. In 
18-19 he was appointed magistrate at the 
police court, thencii ho wtia suc- 
ooHsivoly trtinsferrexl to Hammersmith and 
to Wandsworth. In July 1 876 he was made 
•chief magistrate of London, sitting at Row 
Street, On 21 July 1870 he was knighted. 
Ingham was a man of dignified appearance, 
and, having by act of parliament the primary 
authority m esxtradition cases, did much to 
settle tile rules of procedure. He died at 
40 Oloucester Square, Hyde Park, on 6 March 
1890. He married, 4 Aug. 1835, Gertrude, 
fifth daught er of James Penrose of Woodhill, 
CO. Cork, and by her had several children. 

[Times, 6 March 1890 ; Law Journal, 8 March 
1890; llluHtr. Hmd. News (with portrait), 
15 March 1890; M:en of the Time; Poster’s 
Knightage.] W. A. J. A. 

INGHAM, OLIVER 1)13,IBaboit Inoham 
((L 1344), sene-schal of Aquitaine, was son 
of Sir John do Ingham (1260-1309) of Ing- 
ham, Norfolk, by his wife Mpoya or Mercy. 
An ancestor, also named Oliver, was living 
in 1183, John do Ingham served frequently 
in Edward Ps wars in Scotland. Oliver was 
summoned to perform military service in Scot- 
land in 1310 and 1 314. In 1321 he was made 
govi^rnor of Ellesmere Castle, Shropshire, and 
next year activtdy supported the king in his 
■operations against Thomas of Lancaster. He 
' was directed to raise forces in Wiltshire and 
olsewhere, and was made justice of Chtister 
(see numerous documents in Pari, Writs, voL 
ii. pts. i. and ii.), and warden of the castles of 


Marlborough and Devizes. lu 1324 he was 
returned hy the sheriff of Norfolk to the 
great council at Westminster vol. ii. pt. i. 
p. G41), and in the same year was appointed 
one of the advisers of Edmund, earl of Kent, 
in Gascony. Next year he was made sene- 
schal of Aquitaine, and conducted a success- 
ful expedition against Agen. At the end of 
1326 ho returned home, and was one of the 
twelve councillors appointed for the guidance 
of the young king, Edward III, in 1327. He 
attached himself to Mortimer’s party, and 
was summoned to parliament as a baron. In 
1328 he was made justice of Chester for life, 
and ill February 1329 was one of the justices 
for the trial of those who took part with 
Henry of Lancaster at Winchester and Bed- 
ford in an endeavour to overthrow Mortimer. 
In January 1330 he tried Hamo of Ohigwell, 
formerly lord mayor of London, at the Guild- 
hall (CAron. Edward I and II, i. 242-3, 246). 
In October 1330 he was arrested by order of 
Edward III at Leicester, as one of Mortimer’s 
supporters, and sent in custody to London. 
He, however, regained the royal favour, and 
in 1333 was once more made seneschal of 
Aquitaine. He filled this office with dis- 
tinction for ten years. Numerous documents 
relating to his government are printed in 
Rymer’s‘Foedera’ (Record edit. ii. 893-1229). 
In 1339 he defeated the French before Bor- 
deaux (Walsinoham, Hist. Anyl. i. 226). 
On 6 April 1343 he was summoned home, 
and appears to have reached England a little 
later. He died on 29 Jan. 1344, and was 
buried at Ingham. He held lands in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Hampshire, and Wiltshire. By 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Zouch, 
he had a son John, who predeceased him, and 
two daughters, Elizabeth, who married John 
de Curzon, and Joan, who mamed (1) Roger 
le Strange and (2) Sir Miles Stapleton. 
Ingham’s heirs were his granddaughter Mary 
Curzon and his daughter Elizabeth ; his 
barony consequently fell into abeyance. 

[Chron. Edw. I and II, and Walsingham’s 
Hist. Angl. in Rolls Ser. ; Blomefield’s Norfolk; 
Dngdalo’s Baronage, ii. 104 ; Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage ; authorities quoted.] 0. L. K. 

INGLEBY, Sib CHARLES {Ji. 1688), 
iudge, a descendant of Sir Thomas Ingleby, 
judge of the king’s bench' iii the reign of 
Edward HI, was third son of John Ingleby 
of Lawkland, Yorkshire. He was admitted 
a member of Gray’s Inn in June 1663, and 
called to the bar in November 1671. He was 
a Roman catholic, and in February 1680 was 
charged hy the informers Bolron and Mou- 
bray with complicity in the Gascoigne plot 
; [see Gascoigne, Sib Thomas], and was com- 
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mitted to tlio King’s Jiuuch prison, 1)ut. upon 
Hs trial at York in July he was acquiitud. 
Upon the accession of James II he was pro- 
moted, and was made a baron of the'. Irish 
court of excheepier, April IbSli, [)ut, re- 
fusing to proceed to Ireland, was maelease.r- 
jeant in May of the following yeiar, and on 
b July 1688 was knighted and made a baron 
of the English court of (‘xchee^euu*. In No-^ 
vember, upon the landing ol William ol 
Orange, his patent was sape.rflcdiHi, and he 
returned to the bar. Jlis is almost the only 
case in which a judge has rcisiimed prat^tleia 
In April 1()93 h(3 'was fined 40.s-. at 1.1 1(‘. 
York assizes for refusing to takti the oaths of 
allegiance to William and Mary. The date 
of his death is unknown. AVhilaker, in his 
^History of lUchmondshire/ ii. 350, np])a- 
rently referring to him, but under the wrong 
name of John, says that ho dical shortily after 
the revolution at Anstwick Hall, and was 
buried at Clapham in Yorkshirtq but. the 
register of Homan catholic landliolders in 
the West Biding of Yorkshire, 1717 34, is 
headed by thti name of Sir Charles Inghdiy, 
knight, serjeant-at-law (lI’uL obmw, 

9th Bep. pit 1 . pp. 3tU b ', B4(> d). 

[Wotton’s Baronctago, ii. 292 ; ImbtroH’s 
Diary, i. 3t, 51, 402, 449, 4r50, 482, hi. 83; 
Smyth’s Daw Othcera ef Ireland, p. 157 ; Claren- 
don’s Diary, i. 409; Bramston, p. 275; Sfcat(i 
Trials, xii. 263 ; Abbott’s Journal (Olntham Hoe.) 
vol. Ixi. ; York Depositions (Hunoes Hoc.) xxvii, 
49 ; I'oss’s Judges of England.] J. A. il. 


USTGLEBY, CLEMENT MANSEIELl) 
(1823-1886), Shakespearean critic and mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Edgbastoii, near 
Birmingham, 29 Oct. 1823, was only son of 
Clement Ingleby, a well-known solicitor of 
Birmingham, and was gi'andson of William 
Ingleby, a country gentleman of Oheadle. Ill- 
health, which pursued Ingleby through life, 
precluded him from receiving more than a 
superficial homo education, but at the age 
of twenty he was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was classed as a senior 
optime, proceeding B.A. 1847, M.A. 1860, 
n..D.1869. 

. On leaving the university he worked for 
ten years, though not assiduously, in his 
father’s office, being in, due course admitted 
a solicitor and taken into partnership. But 
the profession was distasteful to him, and 
his leisure time, so far as his health allowed, 
"Was devoted to the study of metaphysics 
and mathematics, as well as of English, and 
particularly dramatic, literature. His first 
Shakespearean paper, entitled ^ The Neology 
of Shakespeare,’ was read before a literary 
society in Birmingham in I860. For a short 
period he held the chair of logic at the Mid- 


luml hiNliluli', uud pnbli,>lH'fl in l^bit a c! ass- 
book (Mil il l(‘(l ‘ ( hil lilies (J'Tbettrel ieai Logie.’ 
In I Sob he pulillshefl a small vfJuiio' eii- 
titb'd ‘TIn‘ Sliakinspeure luibriiait lousj laair- 
ing on th(' cout ro\ m’sy arising out of J<ibn 
I Yyni' CollitM'VIiterary I’orgiM’if's; ami in lH(»f 
‘A (Vmipb'li' \4eiv of dm Shakespenn* {’on- 
irovci’sy/ which pnietically closed tliecon- 
t.roviM’sy, as Collier left 1 he latok unanswered* 
In iS.Vd Inglidiy sevenal his connect ion 
wit h die law, and rmnowal iVitin Birnnugham 
to tlm n(*ighbourhood of lj»mdon. Hi* busiiMl 
hinisidf at. this lime wtdi c(mt rihut ions to 
piM’iodical literature, among whitdt may 
not.ictul a seri(‘s of papiu’s for Ilu‘ * British 
(k)ul.rov(M*sia.iiHl ’ on Coleridg(‘, Be t)uinc(*y,. 
Francis Bacon, Ih^ Morgmu Buckle, and Sir 
W. Bowan Hamilton. In iHdl la* publishisl 
the lirst. ]iart of his Mntrodiiciion to MfMa- 
physiib’ and in 1860 tlu^second and conelnd- 
mg part.. Ih^liad prtndously schooled 1dm- 
H(4f m this work liy writ ing a lengthy ireudsti 
on ‘The IVmcitih'.s of Ibaison, Theoretical 
and ITact icalf which In* did not. de»MU worthy 
of publicadon, In iHttH appiairml a tractate 
cntithal ‘ Was Thomas Lralgi' an Actor! * 
and in 1870 ^Tlu^ Itiwival of idnlr^sophy at 
Cambridge,’ suggi'stctl by tin* cHtnblishm»*nt 
in inrd of tlu' moral sciences 1 ripos at Cam- 
bridgt', and making proposals Ibrils improvi*- 
ment, togethiM* with discusHions of the morn 
important. to])icH embratiiai by tlu^ tri]joH. 
With the (‘xciption td' a series of literary 
essays, publiHlusl in tlm shordBaHl Buhltn 
muga^iint^ MliherniaJ and a small book of 
original proverbs entitled ‘The Broucrla's of 
Byr ( )mcl(^ Mar-text I nghdiy henmdbrl h d<'- 
voted himselfalmost wholly to Bhakr^Hpenreau 
literature. In 1874 ii]ipVarcd * Tla^ Still 
Lion,’ enlarged the maxt year int(» ‘Hhnki*- 
spoare Hermeneutii^s^' in which many of tlm 
standing textual diinculthm were (‘Jcplalmsl, 
and a x)rotest lodged against t lie tmma'essary 
emendations to wldcJi the folio of 1623 was 
subjected by contomporary editors. In tlm 
same year appeared tluBOimt une of Brayse/ 
being a collection of allusions to Hhakespeam 
and his works between 1592 and 1662. Of 
this work a second and enlarged edition a|H 
peared in 1879, prepared, with his permission 
and assistance, Yy Miss L. Touhnin Hmithy 
under the auspices of the New BhaicH])ere Bo- 
ciety, and a third edition 1ms since his deatli 
appeared under tlu^ same auspices. In 1877 
he issued the first part of ‘ Bhakes]maro; tlm 
Man and the Book,’ and in 1881 the second' 
part, In 1882 appeared a small volume en- 
titled ‘ Shakespeare’s Bones,’ in which a pro- 
posal was reverently made for the disinter- 
ment of Shakespeare’s bones and an examina- 
tion of the skull, with a view of throwing, 
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lig'kt on the vexed question of the portraiture, 
’'rhat the author made his proposal in no 
mere spirit of curiosity the Book itself will 
testify, but many published protests proved 
at once that no such attempt would be tole- 
rated by the public. In 1885 he published 
^ vShakespeare and the Enclosure of Common 
Fields at Welcombe/ reproducing^ in autotype 
a fragment of Greene’s diary, preserved at 
8tratlox’d-on“Avon, in which reference is 
mafic to the poet ; and in 1886 appeared his 
edition of ^ Cymbcline/ which, though not 
free from small errors due to failing health, 
is a model of what conscientious editing 
should be. lie died at his residence, Valen- 
tines, Ilford, Essex, on 26 Sept. 1886. Ingleby 
married in 1 850 the only child of Robert Oakes 
of Gravesend, XF., and a distant connection 
of his own. 

Although chiefly known by his work on 
Shakos] >earo, Ingleby ’s essays and lesser 
writings embrace a far wider range pf subjects, 
and display romarkabh) versatility.^ Their 
HubjtaitH include: ‘ The Principles of Acou- 
stics and tlio Tluiory of Sound ; ' ‘ Tln^ Sterco- 
scopti ‘ d’h(i Ideality of tlui Rainbow ; ’ ^ The 
Mutual Relation oi’ Theory and Practice;’ 

‘ Eaw and Rtdigif>n ; ' ' A Voice for the Mute 
CnMition ; ’ ‘ Miracles versus Nature ; ’ ‘ Spell- 
ing Reform,’ &;c. A selection of his essays 
was published posthumously by his son. As- 
sisted by the late Cecil Munro, and at the re- 
quest or the president of the Royal Society, 
he made a comprehensive report on the New- 
ton Leibnitz Papers, upon which the society 
based its re])ort to the Eerlin Academy. He 
alsf) gave valuable help to Staunton ^ in his 
eidition of Shakespeare, He occasionally 
wrote vtJrses, which, if not of the highest 
order, were scholarly and graceful. Some of 
tliese appeared from' time to time in periodi- 
cals, and a fidl colhiction was made at his 
dmili and printed for])rivate circulation. He 
was abf)ni, thf)ugh untrained, musician, was 
(!ndf)W( 5 fl with a Beautiful voice, and at inter- 
vals compoHod songs, some of which he pub- 
liHluul. iJnhappily, ill-health seriously cur- 
tailed the amount of worlc ho was able to 
perform. 

As foreign secretary and vice-president of 
the Royal Society o*f Literature, be occa- 
sionally read papttrs at the nu^etings, moatoi 
which ])rinted in the society’s ‘ Transac- 
tions.’ He was for a short time one of the 
vlce-presi dents of the Now Shakspere So- 
ciety, and among other work edited tor the 
society the ‘ Shakespeare Allusion Books, 

1 874, He was also elected one of the Eng- 
lish honorary members of the Weimar Shake- 
speare Society, and was an original trustee of 
Sliakespearo’s birthplace. 


[A biographical sketch iiiEdgba&tonia (1886); 
Timmins’s Memoir in Shakespearian a (1886); 
private Information.] H. I. 

INGLEFIELD, .JOHN NICHOLSON 
(1748-1828), captain in the navy, was horn 
in 1748. lie entered the navy in 1759 ; and 
after passing his examination was, in April 
1766, rated ‘able seaman’ on board the Laun- 
ceston, going out to N orth America with the 
flag of Vice-admiral Durell (pay-hook of 
Launceston). In May 1768 he was moved 
into the Romney, bearing the broad pennant 
of Commodore Samuel (afterwards Viscount) 
Hood [q. V.], and in October was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant, and sent back to the 
Launceston. In the following July he re- 
turned to the Romney, and from that time 
his service was very closely connected with 
that of Hood. With Hood he quitted the 
Romney in December 1770, served with him 
in the Marlborough and Courageux, and in 
1778 in the Robust, with Hood’s brother 
Alexander, afterwards Lord Bridport (q. v.] 
In the Robust he was present in the action on 
Ushant on 27 July. In June 1779 he was 
promoted to the command of the Lively sloop. 
On 11 Oct. 1780 he was posted to the Bar- 
flenr of 90 guns, in which his patron, Sir 
Samuel Hood, hoisted his flag, and went out 
to the West Indies as second in command. 
He thus liad an important share in the 
skirmish with the French fleet off Fort Royal 
of Martinique on 29 April 1781. In the fol- 
lowing August he was moved by Hood into 
the Centaur of 74 guns, and commanded her 
in the action off' the Chesapeake on 5 Sept., 
in the action with De Grasse at St. Kitts on 
25 Jan. 1782, in the skirmish on 9 April, and 
in the decisive action of 12 April 1782. In 
August the Centaur sailed for England with 
the convoy, under the command of Rear- 
admiral Thomas (afterwards Lord) Graves 
■q. V.], and after much bad weather was over- 
'Mcen by a hurricane on 16 Sept. Many of 
the ships lay-to on the wrong tack (see 
Nautical Magazine, xlix. 719), the Ceptanr 
apparently among the number, In a violent 
shift of the wind she was dismasted, lost her 
rudder, and was thrown on her beam ends. 
With great difficulty she was kept afloat till 
the 23rd, when towards evening she went 
down almost suddenly. The sea ran very high, 
hut Inglefield, with the master, a midshipman, 
and nine seamen, got into the pinnace, and 
after sixteen days’ wild navigation and fear- 
ful suffering reached Fayal, one of the men 
dying a few hours before they sighted land. 
These eleven men were all that remained of 
the crew of the 74-gun ship. On returning 
to England, Inglefield, with the other sur- 
vivors, was put on his trial andfully acquitted. 
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He was then appointed to the Scipio guard 
ship in the Medway. In 1788-9 he c(nn- 
manded the Adventure on the coast of Africa, 
and from 1790 to 1792 the Medusa on iJie 
same station. In 1793 he commanded the 
Aigle frigate in the Mediterranean, and in 
1794 succeeded Sir Hyde Parker as cajitain 
of the fleet. Towards the close of the year 
he returned to England with Lord Hood, 
and had no further service afloat, accept ing 
the appointment of resident commissioner of 
the navy, and being successively em]iloy(Hl 
in Corsica, Malta, Gibraltar, and latterly !il. 
Halifax. In 1799 he clcclinod promotion to 
flag rank, and was jdaced on tlui list of r(v 
tired captains, retaining his civil a])point- 
ment till 181J. He died in 182B. He is 
described by Sir William Hotliam [q. v/J as 
‘ a remarkably handsome mati, v(iry good tui- 
tured, and kind in his mannervS.’ ‘ Though 
he lived to a considerable ago,’ ho a^lds, ^ lu^ 
never altogether recovered the ollect s of the, 
miraculous escape’ {Jlotham M^S.) Inghv 
field married, about 1775, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Slade, and had issue a dauglhuu’, who 
married SirBaniamiuHallowtfllOarow[( j. v.], 
and a son, Samuel Hood Inglefleld, wlio 
died, rear-admiral and commander-in-cliitT 
in China, in 1 848, and was fattier of ttu! ju'e- 
sent Admiral Sir Edward Augustus Ingle- 
field, E:.0.B. 

[Marshall’s Koy. Kav. Blog, iii, (vol. ii.^ (i2; 
O’Byrne’B Kav. Blog. Diet. p. 504 ; ComniiSHiun 
and Warrant Books in the Pulflic Boeord Olheo ; 
Inglefield’s Karrative concerning t he Loss of his 
Majesty’s Ship tho Gonbiur (published by autho- 
rity), 1783; information from Sir H A. Jiigle- 
fleld.] J. K, L. 

maLETHOEP or INGOLDSTHOEP, 
THOMAS, 1),J). ((/. 1291), hiahop of Roches- 
ter, appears to have belonged to a fa,mily of 
some note, talcing its name from Ingollles- 
tliorp in Norfolk. The first benefice he ia 
known to have held is that of Pagliam in 
Sussex. He held the i)rehend!il stall of Stoke 
Newington in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and be- 
came archdeacon of Middlesex, from which 
dignity he was raised to tho deanery of St. 
Paul’s in J 276-7. He also held tfw, arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury in August 1267 (Lu 
Nbvb, MsH] ii. 490). In 1278, as dean of 
St. Paul’s, he gave his consent to the erection 


of the new church of thi‘ Black Krlars he- 
Iwctui Jjudgalui and the rive,r PhM't, nii (btdr 
V(unoval from their original lionu', in what, is 
now Ijinm^ln’s Inn (Nn\V(!oruT, /fe/wVe/vVw, 
i. 38). Inglethorj) was a,]q)oint(‘d by Mdward [ 
(0 the see of Roidiester in .suctu-sHioii to Jt»hn 
do Bradfiidd (//. 23 April 1283). ’riu* eom- 
numfunniint- of his episcopate was troubled by 
dis])uteH with the )^)rior and monks of t he tam- 
vent as to some ol the rights and perquisifeH 
of lias see. ''riiough tliesis rights had been 
enforcstid by fnglet horph “iiredeee.HsorH, the 
monks assin’li'd that the liishop had la^ just, 
tdaim. ’Plie matter was referri'd to the a’ndi- 
liishop, who made a persoind visitation and 
d(‘cide(l against tlie bisliop. Hie Hubsequent 
relatifUiH )iet\v(‘en tlu% bishop and i he convent 
were laqqiy, and at^ his death the inonustie 
chronicler, Edmund of Hadfieiihiun, suinimsl 
up Ids charactm* as 

Vir landahiliH, mil is it alVabiliH, 

JocuiuluH (t hihu’is,et nicnsn thipHilSs, 

who Gleservtul to havi^ Ids place, udlti the 
blessed onvn' (Aw/iia iS’nm/f L 353,), 
numerous numtions of I nglethorp in ’rhorpi‘’s 
‘ Begistrum Rolfimsid (diudlv did ail his deal- 
ings with the jn‘ 0 {H*rt.y fif t lie see. Li 12H| 
lu^ was commissioned fiy tla^ archlsishop to 
recomdie tlie church of HU Mary-le-Bow, and 
that of Maidstone, aft f*r tludr pollution liy 
the efiuHlou of blood ( Ac//, p. 102 ; 

A'nnaL MmumL Dirnnhiphu iii.* 314). A dis- 
pute having arisen liet.wemildm and thealdiot 
of St. Augustine’s, (Innttirhiiry, he excom- 
municated the abbot , a sentence whieii tim 
king diisirtsl him to withdraw (f/a pp. KHI 7)* 
He. (^xchangisl lln^ ailvowson of Ht. Buryans 
in Cornwall with Edtnuinl, earl of (Cornwall, 
for those of Henley and Mixhury in Oxfortl- 
shire and Brundtsh in Suffolk {th, p. 200). 
In 1389 he carried out the Hwlinatio’ of 
the eolhigii and chantry founded in tlnudiurch 
of Ooliham in Kent (A. pp. 234 0). He <Ued 
12 May 1291, and was huritHl on the south 
side of the higli altar of Ids eathoilml, where 
his altar-tomh sHll remains wit h a mitred 
rocumhent tdfigy. 

[Wharton’s Anglia Bacm, I Godwin, IM 
PnipHul, ii. Ill; Thorpe’s Hegistrnm Bolfcns©, 
pp. 102, 100, 201, 2;H, m), O/IH; CuHtumab 
Uotfense, p. K, V. 
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